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prof cesfonal  AHvanctimiit 

UCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS  occupies  a  unique  place 
among  professional  periodicals.  Aiming  to  be  ndther  a 
newspaper,  nor  a  journal  of  methods  and  devices,  nor 
a  mere  review  of  education,  it  adheres  oonsistentfy  to 
its  peculiar  object  of  supfdying  broad,  thoro,  progressive, 
carefully  planned  courses  of  reading  for  teachers  who  are  strivii^ 
for  soUd  and  permanent  success  in  their  chosen  life-work.  In  ad- 
dition to  helpful  surveys  of  the  various  departments  of  pedagogy 
this  magazine  aims  to  supdy  intensely  interesting  and  profitable 
general  culture  courses.  Whatever  may  tend  to  braaden  tte 
teacher's  horizon,  and  increase  his  professional  usefulness  to  an  ap- 
preciable degree,  is  included  in  its  scope. 

By  close  adherence  to  this  program,  and  by  steady  improvemeDt 
of  its  wonderful  opportunities,  Eiducaiianml  Faundaiumi  has  cndeaved 
itself  to  thousands  of  earnest  students  of  education,  and  the  gieat 
leaders  in  the  school  fidd  are  giving  it  hearty  support  Svperia- 
tendents  and  principals  in  hund&reds  of  cities  and  towns,  from  the 
smallest  to  the  largest,  adopt  it  year  after  year  as  basis  for  the 
professional  reading  of  their  teadiers.  Many  letters  of  teachers 
thruout  the  English-speaking  worid  might  be  cited  to  testify  to  the 
prac  tical  usefulness  of  the  magazine. 

In  all  state  examinations,  and  especially  also  in  New  York  Gty, 
where  the  requirements  in  pedagogical  subjects  demand  something 
more  than  a  smattering  of  pedagogical  terminology,  and  a  superficial 
acquaintance  with  professional  stock  phrases,  the  earnest  students 
of  Educational  Foundations  have  invariably  won  high  rank.  Several 
friends  refer  in  their  letters  to  the  help  recdived  in  their  preparation 
for  these  tests. 

1904-5. 

The  courses  of  reading  planned  for  1904r5  promise  to  be  of  even 
greater  usefulness  and  intmst  than  those  of  last  year.  The  co-opera- 
tion of  several  valued  friends  makes  possible  a  rich  program  partially 
suggested  in  the  foUowing  outline: 

Ammkam  JBAiMfHm.— The  cirahition  of  Americui  Educatioii  in  the  NinetMnth 
CcntOT.  ABMriean  Leaden  m  TMacstion.  A  study  of  Emenon  as  an  Educator 
(alK>  acjectioos  fan  his  wfiUngi). 

EJMutiimal  fiMfeM.-<)miiiiatioii  of  the  Sdiool  Systems  of  New  Yodk  City, 
CkieagOb  and  St  Lods.    Jjmnm  Ut^t  hj  the  ScboaTSyBteam  d  Great  Britain, 


_B  /«tf .    'Vo  btpn  with,  there  wil 

^  uMO education otwomen in diwic antiquity.    Con 

ine  of  last  year  there  will  be  artidea  on  the  edncatKm  of  wi 
;  (b)  at  Sparta,  (c)  at  Athem.    Several  eaaiiMBt  women  \ 
lorapecialdisciiMion.    These  artidei  wiD  cover  a  ground  i 
Mated  in  any  accessible  books.    Besides,  there  wilibe  disci 
I  in  general,  with  special  artides  on  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Ar 

Rdiflitmi  Edueation, — Education  from  the  Roman  Catholi 
omas  McBOan,  C.S.P.  and  others.)    The  School  Svstem  d 
ers,  Dayan.)    Tlie  Education  of  the  Boys  and  Grins  of  Un 
ules  W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University.)  The  Schools  of  the 
nioa.    (Also,  if  ponible.  Religious  Instruction  in  the  Public 
Ddcn,  and  Grreat  Britain.) 

Mend  Eduoatum. — Courses  of^  Ethical  Instruction  for  Com 
och  System  of  Moral  Instruction.) 

MilMoioay  of  Edueation. — ^Monographic  treatment  of  metli 
tti^  ana  laimMffes,  ^)  nature  study,  (c)  geography,  (d)  i 
cs.    (Pkobab^  also  history.) 

^•gehdom  and  Child  Sftic^.— In  this  department  there  will  bt 
MTticularly  helpful  nature. 

W  ftonomiot  of  Tmehmg.—Thate  will  be  several  artides  by 
|MMi  various  questions  toudiin)^  the  social  and  financial  sti 
ttbjects  of  adequate  renumeratuHi,  permanent  appointment, 
systems,  and  pensions  wiD  reodve  attention. 

iisioi»SalkoofiSxtonnim.--TheSchoob  as  Social  Centers.    Tl 
sent  in  the  Common  Sdiods  .    The  School  Community  of 

tagomad  Terminologif. — Thii  new  department  wfll  prove  ei 

e  who  hare  fdt  the  need  of  a  reliaole,  up-to^te  Didian 

.    The  current  pedagogic  terms,  an  understanding  of  who 

aken  for  grantM,  but  whkh  is  usualljr  very  muoi  in  doii 

ters*  will  be  represented  with  brief  definitions.    The  first 

ler  Octobv  or  November. 

isr/  Bxaminaiioni. — ^As  heretofore  this  dq>artment  «^*^^ 

vill  prove  a  valuable  feature  for  w*"^^' 


SducatioiMd  Fotuidatioiis.  $ 

LTe,  bms  not  jet  been  supplied  in  the  l^ngM^i  language 
dnpte  an  extenaiTe  fiterature  produoeid  with  the  exprtm  object  of 
mtcrating  £ng|Iish-8peaking  teadien  in  Herbart  ancl  his  adcnoe  of 
cdncatioQ.  Professor  Aduns,  whose  chapter  on  the  method  of 
teaching  appears  in  this  number,  has  been  most  successful  in  inter- 
preting Herbart,  but  he  has  not  occupied  huusdf  particularly  with 
die  more  fundamental  ideas  and  scientific  aspects  dF  the  system. 

I  haTe  ocune  to  the  condusion  that  Herbart's  science  of  edu- 
cilion  is  a  great  adiievement  in  itsdf»  and  that  it  is  not  at  all 
bound  up  for  betto*  or  worse  with  his  metaphysics  or  his  psychd- 
ogy.  This  standpoint  renders  possible  a  freer  choice  of  terms  in 
piescnting  the  system  than  seemed  permissible  in  the  past.  Couched 
in  reasonably  plain  English  Heibart's  pedagogy  will  be  more  gener- 
aDy  mted  at  its  real  value.  It  has  never  b^  surpassed  in  scien- 
tific piedaion  and  practical  helpfulness,  tho  it  is  naturally  deficient 
in  parts  where  democracy  and  the  progress  of  the  world  has 
wroiight  dianges  in  the  view  of  society.  The  series  will  b^in  in 
October  with  a  biographical  sketdi. 

The  occasional  iUustrations  of  particular  interest  to  teachers , 
especially  the  rare  old  prints,  which  appeared  in  these  pages  last 
jear,  have  given  pleasure  to  many  readers.  This  feature  will  be 
kept  up  as  long  as  my  collection  of  these  valuable  prints  holds  out 
The  volume  will  consist  of  ten  numbers  forming  a  volume 
d  ei^t  hundred  pages,  equal  to  four  books,  usually  sold  for 
five  dollars. 

With  so  attractive  a  program  for  the  new  volume  of  EdueaHonal 
Foundations  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  should  have 
DO  difficulty  in  deciding  what  to  do  for  systematic  reading  in  the 
coming  sdiool  year.  No  bode,  nor  series  of  books  on  pedagogy  can 
compete  in  comprehensiveness  and  solid  profit  with  the  course 
outlined  above.  The  monthly  appearance  of  the  magazine  offers  a 
further  advantage,  in  that  it  never  permits  the  element  of  novelty 
to  wear  off.  No  book  is  so  strong  a  help  in  keeping  up  the  interest 
of  a  reading  circle  for  a  year. 

The  friends  of  Educational  Foundations  should  keep  in  mind  its 
peculiar  purpose.  There  is  a  large  number  of  so-called  educational 
papers  whose  subscription  list  depends  upon  the  supply  of  ready- 
made  material  and  recipes  for  immediate  use  in  school  work.  They 
serve  a  useful  end  at  the  present  stage  of  professional  development 
among  teachers.  Educational  Foundations^  as  its  name  indicates, 
deals  primarily  with  fundamentals,  seeking  to  enable  the  student 
to  devise  his  own  recipes  and  be  his  own  master.  It  is  the  magazins 
jor  frt^essional  masiery. 


,  n/ui  tne  number  of  facts 

c  nave  discovered  the  relation  in  which  they  i 
It  is  found  in  ordinary  experience  that  there  L 
y  in  the  relations  existing  among  facts,  and  this 
q>ressed  in  what  is  called  a  rule  or  law.  Every 
statement  that  applies  to  more  than  one  parti 
Ally  using  a  law.    If  we  say  **  this  drunkard  is 

uiicular  statement  about  one  num.    If  we  sa^ 

• 

M>rt''  we  make  what  is  called  a  general  stateme 
rankards  in  general,  and  impiles  that  there  is  a 
stween  drunkenness  and  poverty.  A  general  stat 
rule  or  law  expressed  in  ordinary  language. 

But  some  general  statements  are  more  univei 

lers.    ** Triangles  have  three  sides**  is  a  statemec 

e»  while  to  the  statement  *' drunkards  are  poor/ 

eptions.    Yet  it  is  very  convenient  to  use  gen< 

Q  if  they  are  not  true  in  every  case.    It  is  worti 

saying  that  drunkenness  usually  ends  in  poverl 

,  even  if  all  drunkards  do  not  reach  these  lowes 

b  valuable  are  general  statements,  that  it  is 
e  intellectual  standing  of  an  individual  or  a  soc 
)rtion  between  particular  and  general  state 
tion.    If  the  talk  is  all  about  particular  pers( 

specially  if  it  is  full  of  personal  pronouns,  it  i 
Thoughtful  people  are  never  content  till  tin 

1  terms:    their  conversatinw*  -- 
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the  lowest  numbers  always  bc^in  from  the  end  nearest  to  the  town 
cross,  I  am  obviously  saved  from  the  necessity  of  asking  questions 
ibout  each  street.  So  dear  is  the  usefuhiess  of  general  statements, 
that  teachers  are  sometimes  misled  into  believing  that  the  best 
thii^  they  can  do  for  the  pupil  is  to  give  him  as  many  ready-made 
general  statements  as  possible.  Indeed,  many  teachers  used  to 
adopt  ibis  plan  as  their  regular  method,  but  now  the  general  ojnnion 
is  that  this  is  a  mistake.  Everybody  admits  that  the  pupils  must 
kam  general  rules:  but  there  are  two  cUfferent  ways  in  which  general 
rules  may  be  acquired,  and  it  makes  an  important  difference  which  o ' 
these  two  ways  is  fcdlowed. 

The  old-fashioned  way  was  the  easy  way.  It  consisted  in  pving 
&e  pupil  the  rule  ready-made,  and  then  supplying  him  with  examples. 
This  is  called  the  deductive  method,  and  seems  at  first  sight  much 
better  than  the  other,  which  consists  in  supplying  the  pujnl  with 
materials  and  making  him  find  out  the  rule  for  himself.  To  tdl  at 
once  that  water  seeks  its  own  level,  is  much  easier  for  both  pupil 
and  teacher,  than  to  make  the  pupil  go  thru  a  great  numy  experi- 
ments only  to  arrive  at  the  very  same  piece  of  knowledge.  But  it 
is  foond  in  practice  that  the  way  in  whidi  a  pupil  has  gained  his  rule 
makes  an  important  difference  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  a 
nile  that  has  been  wori^  for,  leaves  behind  it  an  effect  upon  the 
dttracter  of  the  person  who  has  worked.  The  process  of  working 
for  the  rule  gives  the  mind  a  certain  amount  of  of  training.  The 
mind  is  a  better  mind  because  it  has  done  this  particular  bit  of  work. 
Hie  ready-made  rule,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  useful  as  a  piece  of 
information,  but  its  influence  ends  there.  The  mind  is  not  itself 
improved,  iho  the  materials  at  its  disposal  are  increased.  In  the 
second  place,  even  as  supplied  material,  a  rule  that  has  been  worked 
for  is  more  valuaUe  tfaiui  the  same  rule  suppUed  ready-made:  a 
ready-made  rule  is  not  nearly  so  effective  as  one  we  have  discovered 
for  <iuradve8. 

The  second,  or  inductive  method,  consists  in  supplying  example 
after  examfde  oi  the  working  oi  the  rule,  without  giving  any  hint 
about  the  rule  itsdf,  and  leaving  the  pupil  to  come  to  his  own 
conclusions.  If  we  give  case  after  case  in  which  neglect  of  eariy 
opportnnities  has  led  to  failure  in  after  life,  we  shall  find  that  ti^ 
pi^Nl  won  sees  the  general  nature  of  the  underlying  truth,  and 
the  rule  he  thus  makes  for  himsdf  will  have  much  more  influence 
apoo  him  than  it  would  have  had  if  the  teacher  had  simply  given 
it  to  lunL  Una  is  only  a  wider  application  of  what  we  have 
laid,  under  Xnteiest,  about  the  pupil  supplyng  the  conclusion  to 
giviett  jMfiMi— .  Note  thai  alike  in  the  deductive  and  the  inductive 
method  tlie  ndeis  after  aB  OteiapariMBt  thing,  and  the  only  advan« 


^^.,»  uui  as  we  advance  and  ha 
:  knowledge,  we  shall  find  the  deductive  met 
ivising  our  work  and  arranging  our  acquired  f 
le  method  of  discovery:  deduction  is  the  metho 
assifying    the    xesults    of    our    discovery. 

The  unskiUed  teacher  is  prone  to  use  the  dedu< 
is  lesson  too  often  consists  in  merely  telling  the  p\ 
id  then  illustrating  by  stories  and  other  exam] 
re  not  called  upon  to  do  their  proper  share  of  the  ^ 
IS  been  defined  as  "  an  animated  dialog  with  one 
aching,  this  omitted  part  is  of  fundamental  imp 
telligent  teacher  will  insist  upon  its  being  brougl 
saker  dealing  with  a  large  audience  must,  when  he 
i  omitted  part,  depend  on  his  own  knowledge  of 
id  acts;  but  the  teacher  ought  to  bring  this  on 
due  prominence  with  his  dass  by  making  the  pi 
re  in  the  work  at  hand.  It  must  be  remembered  tl 
hing  are  correlative  terms.      Pupil  and  teacher 
ere  is  to  be  any  success.  There  is  no  teaching  if  t 
Just  as  in  ordinary  life  a  thing  cannot  be  said  U 
leen  accepted,  so  in  school  a  thing  cannot  be  sa 
;  is  learned.    The  give-and-take-method,  the  n 
reaction  between  teacher  and  pupil,  is  also  call 
d. 

far,  we  have  been  dealing  with  general  lines  of 
be  well  to  consider  how  an  actii»i  i— - 
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I  oeriain  number  of  stages  or  svboidumte  prooeases  called  ^'fotnial 
steps.**  The  number  of  theae  atepa  ymxies  aoooiding  to  the  Tiewa 
of  teadiera.      We  ahall  accept  the  daaaification  into  five. 

I.   FSKPABATION. 

This  first  step  refers  to  the  preparation  ci  the  pupil's  mindy  not 
the  ieacher^s.  It  ccMisists  in  finding  out  which  of  the  ideas  in  the 
popil's  mind  have  any  connection  with  the  matter  to  be  treated  in 
the  lesson,  and  in  calling  up  all  the  ideas  that  are  likely  to  be  hdpful. 
The  process  is  easy  in  proportion  to  the  knowledge  the  teacher  has 
of  the  content  of  the  pupil's  mind.  By  the  time  a  teacher  has  had 
I  dass  four  or  five  months  he  has  a  pretty  good  knowledge  of  what 
ideas  he  can  depend  upon  among  his  pupils.  But  with  a  new  dass, 
he  must  probe  a  Uttle  at  the  bq;inning  of  each  lesson.  For  in  teach- 
]ngf  examination  has  two  purposes.  Most  pec^le  regard  examina- 
tioQ  as  a  mere  means  cl  testing  whether  pujnls  have  retained  what 
diey  have  learned.  But  it  also  fulfils  the  not  less  important  function 
of  disclosing  what  materials  the  pupils'  mind  contains,  upon  which 
new  knowledge  may  be  built  Since  this  prdiminary  examination 
It  the  beginning  of  eadi  lesson  naturally  deals  with  ideas  that  have 
some  connection  with  the  matter  of  the  lesson  to  be  taught,  it  has 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  presentative  activity  of  all  idleas  of  this 
dasB,  so  that  the  mind  of  the  pupil  is  placed  in  afavorable  position 
for  receivii^  the  new  ideas.  The  iqpperoeption  masses  called  up 
are  just  ci  that  kind  that  have  a  connection  with,  and  therefore 
wdcome,  the  new  ideas. 

While  preparation  is  thus  mainly  concerned  with  the  immediate 
introduction  of  a  given  lesson,  it  is  not  confined  to  this.  We  may 
prepare  for  a  lesson  long  before  it  is  to  be  given.  In  fact,  in  a  general 
way,  all  our  previous  teaching  may  be  regarded  as  preparation  for 
each  lesson  we  give.  But  in  a  more  special  way  we  may  prepare 
for  a  lesson  wedcs  ahead.  To  do  this,  however,  we  must  avoid  a 
very  common  mistake  and  one  of  the  most  fatal  kind.  This  consists 
in  making  the  individual  lesson  the  standard  of  teaching.  '*Suf- 
fident  for  the  day  is  the  lesson  thereof"  is  a  motto  that  is  subversive 
of  all  true  teaching.  To  "look  over"  a  lesson  on  the  night  before 
the  lesson  is  to  be  tau^t,  is  not  good  enough  for  anything  but  per- 
functory work.  Tlie  scheme  of  lessons  for  a  term  should  be  studied 
as  a  wIk^  There  is  a  more  or  less  dose  connection  among  all 
the  lessons,  and  this  connection  will  in  most  cases  suggest  many 
points  that  may  be  introduced  into  one  lesson,  where  they  would 
certainly  be  quite  in  place,  and  yet  would  be  even  more  useful  when 
referred  to  in  a  later  lesson*  The  interest,  and  therefore  the  value, 
of  an  <dd  idea,  is  greatly  enhanced  when  seen  in  quite  a  new  comiieo- 


^-^^tfo  ^i  laeas  favorable  to  the 
resent,  the  new  ideas  must  now  be  brought  fon 
immon  to  find  that  this  presentation  of  new  i 
le  whole  of  teaching.    To  give  new  ideas,  to 
latter  as  possible  into  the  mind  of  the  child,  is  to 
ie  main  business  cl  the  teacher.    As  a  matter  o 
e  presented  in  any  lesson  must  be  carefully  S4 
(a)  the  nature  of  the  ideas  found  to  be  alrea< 
lind,  and 
(6)  the  ideas  we  propose  to  introduce  into  lat 
The  material  sdected  must  be  presented  in  s 
cure  clearness.    There  must  be  no  hesitation  ii 
ere  veibal  repetition.    The  ideas  may  be,  inde 
nented  in  two  or  three  different  connections,  but 
«e  saying  over  again  the  same  words  to  gain  time 
'  next.    Further,  any  additional  or  explanatory 
h  as  will  not  call  up  ideas  that  are  likdy  to  arrest 
about  to  be)  presented.    What  is  wanted  at  t 
idea,  the  whole  new  idea,  and  nothing  but  the 
mportant  connections. 

a)  In  presenting  new  ideas  there  are  two  rules 
ition: 

I)  New  ideas  are  to  be  presented  in  theorder  of  i 
i.e.,  each  idea  is  to  be  presented  at  the  exact  p< 
lich  it  fits  into  the  place  prepared  for  it,  and  a 
res  the  way  for  Hie  ideas  Uiat  h^^^-  *    -  •- 
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We  have  seen  that  an  idea  may  be  introduced  before  it  is  actually 
reqiuied.  It  must  neyer  be  brought  in  where  it  is  fdt  to  be  out  ol 
place,  but  it  may  quite  well  fill  a  subordinate  position  at  one  part 
of  the  lesson,  only  to  appear  at  a  later  stage  as  a  prime  consequence 
to  the  lesson.  If  you  listen  to  a  first-rate  teacher,  or  read  a  deveriy 
coDstructed  story,  you  will  frequently  note  a  detail  thrown  in  with 
apparently  no  special  meaning.  At  a  later  part  of  the  lesson  or 
story  this  detail  will  be  found  to  justifiy  its  introduction  by  being 
brought  into  vital  ooimection  witfi  the  essentiak  of  the  subject. 
Ideas  can  be  arranged  in  the  order  of  successive  clearness  only  if  the 
lesson  has  been  studied  carefully  <u  a  whole  before  it  is  given. 

(2)  In  the  presentation  there  ought  to  be  an  alternation  of  two 
processes,  known  respectively  as  Concentration  and  Reflection. 
Each  idea  as  it  is  presented  should  for  a  second  or  two  monopc^e 
the  whole  of  the  attenti<»i.  This  is  called  ConceniraHon^  and  gives 
deamess  and  distinctness  to  the  new  idea.  But  concentration 
sboold  at  once  give  place  to  a  certain  diffusion  of  attention  over  the 
wIm^  of  that  part  of  the  lesson  to  which  the  new  idea  specially 
bdcnigs.  This  process  may  be  called  reflection^  and  consists  in  bring- 
ing the  new  idea  into  its  new  place,  and  seeing  how  it  fits  into  its 
surroundings.  The  two  processes  must  succ^d  each  other  with 
more  or  lew  regularity,  in  order  that  the  new  ideas  may  be  satis- 
factorily introduced. 

CoiKxntration  fixes  the  details  of  the  material  supplied  to  the 
mmd:  reflection  fits  the  newly  supplied  matter  into  its  proper 
place.  You  are  not  to  suppose  that  one  concentration  on  eadi  new 
idea  is  enough.  A  great  many  acts  of  concentration  are  required,  and 
it  is  foand  that  several  short  concentrations  are  preferable  to  a  single 
long  one,  because  the  intervening  reflection-periods  enable  the  mind 
to  know  better  what  details  in  tiie  new  ideas  are  worthy  of  special 
attentkm  in  omnection  with  the  subject  in  hand.  Concentration 
and  reflection  have  been  compared  to  the  two  acts  of  respiration, 
and  they  ou^t  to  fdlow  each  other  in  the  same  way  that  breathing 
out  follows  breathing  in. 

(6)  The  five  formal  steps  fall  naturally  into  two  groups,  and  at 
this  stage  we  may  ccmvenientiy  pause  to  examine  its  classification. 
The  two  steps  we  have  just  considered  form  the  first  group.  They 
deal  witti  ideas  presented  here  and  now.  In  the  first  step  we  have 
a  proceas  of  anabfsu:  we  approach  the  mind  of  the  pupil  in  order 
to  find  out  what  separate  id^  it  contains,  and  to  single  out  from 
the  othcn  those  that  are  of  use  for  the  purpose  in  himd.  In  the 
•eeond  step  our  wcnk  consists  rather  in  buQding  up  than  in  breaking 
down.  We  add  sew  ideas  to  the  old,  group  them  together  in  a  certain 
way,  and  the  waeotm  of  wa  woA  is  judged  bjr  the  whole  that  we  thus 


wim  an  individual  ma 
>u8e.    if  I  afterwards  call  up  the  image  of  the  i 
11  dealing  with  individual  ideas,  and  may  still  t 
roeptual  stage.    But  if  I  talk  about  man  or 
am  no  longer  dealing  with  individuals,  but  v 
>k  at  a  man  I  have  in  my  mind  what  is  called  a 
man  in  general,  I  have  what  is  known  as  a  con 
th  a  great  number  of  individual  men,  we  acquin 
man.    Conception  thus  follows  and  indeed  is  built 
a  certain  sense  teaching  may  be  said  to  consist  in 
pass  from  percepts  to  concepts.    While  the  fir. 
«led  perceptual,  the  third  and  fourth  are  called  < 
(d)  The  first  two  steps  may  be  said  to  be  concen 
perception,  and  in  actual  teaching  with  young  p 
id  to  be  impossible  to  go  beyond  this  stage.    If  th 
her  is  able  to  do  the  apperceptive  work  well,  h 
self  with  the  reflection  that  he  has  laid  an  excell 
iie  more  difficult  steps  that  come  later, 
lie  third  and  fourth  steps  are  a  little  formidal 
ng.    For  the  sake  of  completeness  they  are  kep 
other,  but  in  reality  they  may  be  very  usefully 
Your  main  difficulty  will  be  to  keep  the  tw< 
one  another:    but  remember  that  iheoretica 
secondary  importance  compared  with  intell 
fttion.    In  real  teaching,  the  third  and  fourth  s 
3,  and  several  theorists  combine  th^^vn  ••*^- 
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He  must  oompai^  C^'^V*  ^  ideas  with  eadk  other,  and  he  must 
compare  the  ideas  that  make  up  these  groups.    He  may  work  in 
ftree  different  ways,     (a)  He  may  group  simibtf  ideas  together, 
(k)  lie  may  gather  together  disparate  and  contrary  ideas  and  com- 
pire  them,  (e)  he  may  rearrange  all  his  ideas  in  varying  groups,  now 
tram  one  pcwnt  of  view,  now  from  another.    In  this  way  he  gets  a 
complete  command  of  the  ideas  at  his  disposal.    They  are  no  longer 
wmething  external.     He  has  made  them  his  own.    This  inter- 
wetving  of  the  newly  presented  ideas  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  the 
pupfl's  previously  acquired  knowledge  is  usually  called  association. 
The  best  way  to  make  this  third  step  is  by  conversation  between 
the  pupil  and  the  teacher.    The  different  parts  of  the  new  groups 
of  ideas  may  be  compared  and  contrasted  with  each  other,  and  also 
with  the  ideas  already  possessed  by  the  mind.    Very  frequently  by 
the  mere  interchange  of  ideas,  difficulties  are  cleared  away,  and  mean- 
ings become  manifest  without  any  formal  teaching.    It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  most  of  our  knowledge  of  the  meanings  of  words 
is  acquired  from  intercourse  with  our  fellows,  not  from  the  dictionary. 
The  apperceptive  process  involved  in  comparison — the  play  of  ideas 
uDong  one  another  in  the  backward  ahd  forward  movement  of 
tttcDtion^gi  ving  fuller  meaning  to  each,  and  leading  to  the  perception 
of  relations — ^leads  naturally  to  the  next  step. 

IV.      8T8TEMATIZATION. 

The  work  of  the  fourth  step  is  make  use  of  the  results  of  the 
ttiird.  Underlying  all  the  facts  of  which  our  experience  is  made  up 
there  is  a  meaning  that  we  do  not  at  first  grasp.  By  comparing, 
contrasting,  and  rearranging  the  old  and  new  elements  of  our  ex- 
perience, we  build  up  by  association  a  mass  of  organized  knowledge. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  extract  from  this  mass  its  underlying  meaning: 
we  must  formulate  the  results  of  the  step  called  association.  Tins 
result  is  expressed  in  general  statements,  rules,  or  laws:  and  the 
process  is  accordingly  named  generalisuUion  or  sometiines  syslem- 

There  is  nothing  more  conmion  in  ordinary  intelligent  conversa- 
tion than  this  generalising.  'Tm  going  to  speculate,"  says  one 
man;  "Jones  has  made  a  fortune  by  it,  and  lives  in  a  palace." 
*'I  wouldn't,"  advises  his  friend;  ''by  speculation  Smith  has  lost 
all  he  had,  and  lives  in  the  powhouse."  In  this  case,  two  individual 
statements  are  used  as  general  rules.  The  generalization  is  here 
too  easy.  We  are  all  apt  to  generalize  from  too  few  particulars, 
but,  all  the  same,  unless  we  generalize  we  can  make  no  progress  in 
thifilriiy.  So  sooh  as  wc  make  a  general  law,  we  have  to  some  extent 
heed  oandvea  from  the  individual  cases  upon  which  the  law  is 


^%^i  uun  Ideas.     This  source  of  error  c 

iminated,  but  the  teacher  ought  to  do  his  bes 
inimum.  by  discouraging  generalizations  on  mat 
'  the  pupil's  expenence,  and  by  the  careful  cho) 
pesentatioiiy  always  remembering  that  the  child  is 
XMind  of  knowledge  which  helps  to  safeguard  the 
iult  against  over-hasty  generalizations. 

It  is  desirable  to  ''fix"  each  generalization 

his  is  usually  done  by  means  of  the  right  term»  the 

le  pregnant  maxim  or  moral.    To  supply  read} 

mes  is  bad  teaching.    The  pupil  must  work  o\ 

nself :  but  when  once  the  moral  has  been  won» 

U  devote  some  effort  to  give  that  moral  the  most 

1. 

V.      APPLICATION. 

The  final  ''formal  step'*  refers  to  the  translatioi 
;tice»  the  application  of  knowledge  to  doing.  I 
d  applieation. 

i  pupil  leamsy  for  example,  that  in  order  to  fin 

Dgle  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  multiply  the  length  I 

KHTesponding  application  might  be  to  give  hi: 

equire  him  to  £bd  out  the  area  covered  by  pri 

at  which  exercises  of  all  sorts  should  be  introd 

it  there  are  lessons  which  do  not  aim  at  n 

spiritual  effects.    Here  the  Rnr^is—  *-• 
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be  regarded  as  successful.  The  application  to  our  own  circumstances 
most  be  made,  even  if  only  in  an  abstract  way.  Much  better  is 
tbe  fa^ftrhing  if  it  leads  to  actual  practice.  At  the  very  least,  the 
ordinary  fives  of  the  pupils  as  far  as  known  to  the  teacher  should 
be  considered  under  the  rules  and  principles  brought  out  by  the 
lesson.  Naturally  the  wise  teacher  wiU  not  make  it  apparent  that 
he  is  referring  to  any  particular  pupil,  but  will  have  the  case  <rf 
particular  pupils  in  his  mind  all  the  time. 

Experience  shows  us  that  almost  all  of  us  have  the  tendency 
to  ccMisider  every  general  principle  in  the  light  of  our  own  experience, 
and  with  reference  to  our  own  circumstances.  This  is  an  important 
help  to  the  teacher.  He  does  not  at  all  require  to  be  continually 
maldng  personal  appUcations.  If  he  knows  the  drcumstanoes  of 
his  pupfla — and  every  conscientious  teacher  will  do  his  best  to  become 
icqoainted  with  these  circumstances — he  can  form  a  very  good  idea 
of  the  probable  effect  <rf  any  fine  <rf  thought  his  teaching  may  suggest 
Certain  open  and  gmeral  appUcations  must  be  made:  these  aie  of 
the  utmost  value.  But  the  silent  apjdications  made  by  individual 
pupils  to  their  own  cases  are  of  even  more  value,  and  wherever  pos- 
siUe  the  teacher  should  foster  them. 

It  has  to  be  noted  that  the  formal  steps  indicate  a  purely  intel- 
lectual process.  The  appUcation  just  referred  to  is  an  inteUectual 
application.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  enable  our 
pupils  to  reach  clearly  elaborated  rules  ci  conduct  They  must 
be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them.  But  for  the 
nnptfjlmg  power,  the  power  that  leads  to  right  conduct,  we  must 
depend  on  the  teaching  at  the  presentation  stage.  It  is  the  vivid 
presentation  of  the  story,  told  with  emotional  glow,  that  inspires 
to  action;  and  this,  after  all,  is  the  teacher's  main  concern.  Human 
nature,  and  especially  child-nature,  answers  more  readily  to  the 
TJtaliasing  touch  of  the  sympathetic  imagination  than  to  the  authority 
of  rules  of  conduct  llie  mode  of  presentation  leads  to  action  of  a 
certain  kind;  the  results  of  generalization  supply  the  sure  ground 
and  justification  of  this  action. 

In  teaching  that  seeks  to  influence  life  and  conduct,  the  personal 
character  and  the  influence  of  the  teacher  is  of  more  consequence 
than  anythng  else.  In  a  more  or  less  technical  primer  like  this, 
there  is  a  danger  that  an  impression  may  be  conveyed  that  the 
writer  underestimates  the  value  of  character  as  compared  with 
technical  knowledge.  Let  is  suffice  to  say,  once  for  all,  that  unless 
we  may  aasome  that  the  teacher's  chsj*acter  and  influence  are 
8atiafaclof7»  Dotiiing  else  matters.  John  Adams. 

Umoenitf  of  Jjmian,. 


•omt  uiey  should  know  how  to  sit 
mind  of  the  normal  child.    Child  sti 
tudying  the  normal  child  should  be  a  matter  ant4 
if  the  dbild  that  is  abnormal. 

We  have  a  sort  of  natural  experiment  witL 
est  of  devdopment  in  certain  stages  of  devdop 
oal  diild»  which,  by  way  of  contrast  in  the  pr\ 
hfld)  may  be  made  to  yidd  very  interesting  re 
or.    The  arrest  may  be  incomplete.    The  mind 
a  one  direction  and  very  little  developed  in  ano 
want  of  the  intdlectual  side»  and  it  may  be  a  i 
de.    The  teacher  who  is  devoted  to  the  care  o 
lese  needs  all  the  studies  which  are  necessarily  a 
matic  diild  study. 

Seguin  was  a  pioneer  in  child  study  in  relation  to  d 

^  did  not,  however,  confine  his  observations  to  d 

e  physiological  principles  of  training  which  he  i 

y  practicable  method  of  dealing  with  these,  he  v 

>ropriate  as  appUed  to  the  education  of  normal  chi 

xds.    Briefly  stated,  his  idea  of  child  study  was,  i 

\  **  for  the  purposes  of  analysis  the  physiological  i 

child  whether  sick  or  well,  whether  idiotic  or 

led  of  vital  owers  expressed  by  functions.    The 

tions  is  the  criterion  of  the  power  of  the  indi 

^rade  idiots  it  is  nearly  equivalent  to  0.    In  r 

•ies  for  every  function,  w 
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ttiit  success  with  these  exoeptioiiAl  children  esMotially  depends 
upoD  an  analytical  knowledge  of  the  indiTidual  pecularities  <rf  eadk 
idc&tific  oba»Tation  of  such  pupOs.  ChiOd  study  in  its  fullest  sense 
las,  I  think,  been  piactised  to  some  extent  in  aU  those  instituti<m8 
ad  riiiwrn  whicdi  haye  [Moduoed  good  results  and  accumulated 
Roords  of  cases  whidi»  if  collated,  might  furnish  material  for  many 
iaslnictiye  essays. 

Comparative  tests  <rf  certain  modes  <rf  mental  action  in  normal 
and  sbnoimal  children  respectivdy  would  be  <rf  special  value.  Some 
good  work  in  this  directicm  has  already  be^n  done,  more  especially  in 
America.  It  must  suffice  to  state  generally  that  with  tests  consist- 
ing of  reading  off  series  <rf  digits,  i.e.,  series  <rf  3,  4,  5,  and  so  cm  in 
aiooesBion,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  averages  of  remembered  num- 
bcfi  for  fedl>le-minded  diildren  fall  far  bdow  those  <rf  the  normal 
diQdren,  tho  with  individual  exoq>ti<ms  ot  a  very  interesting  diar- 
acter,  Ifding  to  the  conclusion  that  the  degree  in  which  the  mem- 
ofj-space  of  fe^le-minded  children  faUs  b^w  that  <rf  nonnal  diil- 
dien  is  not  commensurate  with  the  degree  in  which  feeble-minded 
ckildren  fall  bdow  normal  children  in  general  intelligence,  many  of 
the  lapses  being  attributable  to  flagging  attention  and  will-power 
mtber  than  to  physiological  weakness  of  memory. 

G.  E.  Shuitlewobth,  M.D. 


Gmstant  watchfulness  must  be  exercised  not  to  offend  in  any  re- 
spect those  pupils  whose  parents  are  lacking  in  worldly  means. 
How  <rften  even  the  most  sympathetic  teacher  sins  in  this  direction. 
Sometimes  money  is  collected  for  a  worthy  purpose  and  the  amounts 
ooDtribnted  are  revealed,  causing  pain  to  many  a  child-heart  whose 
material  gifts  has  to  be  of  necessity  very  modest.  Again  an  enthu- 
siastic teacher  plans  a  ddightful  entertainment,  and  asks  children 
to  appear  in  special  dresses  or  to  furnish  appurtenances  that  cost 
money.  Asking  a  diild  to  bring  a  rose  to  bold  in  hand  while  re- 
citing a  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  or  Washington's  Birthday  poem 
may  mean  that  the  father  will  have  to  be  able  to  throw  away  from 
twenty-five  cents  to  a  dcXHai  of  hard-earned  money — ^for  what  ?  Be 
more  careful  not  to  offend  one  of  these  little  ones. 


Whatever  the  teacher  wants  his  pupils  to  be,  he  must  be  himself. 
How  can  he  expect  his  pupils  to  be  interested  in  self -improvement 
if  he  himself  does  not  study  his  business,  if  he  does  not  toil  for  a 
better  knowledge  of  teaching  day  by  day.  Children  are  quick  to 
perceive  whether  the  teacher's  heart  is  in  his  work  or  not.  To  read, 
study,  and  meditate  upcm  education  and  to  search  for  the  best  ideas 
and  moat  improved  plans  and  methods  of  teacbiug,  is  the  road  to 


^xiiiuu  aevelopment  in  its  higher  as 
seen  that  the  diild  who  has  learned  to 
has  appropriated,  however  unconscic 
garnered  knowledge  of  his  people,  their  mo 
ichemes  of  ideas.    On  these  grounds  alone   it 
the  daim  of  the  mother  tongue  to  foremost 
nent  of  education  is  inexpugnable.    Yet,  in 
"ope  waited  till  the  seventeenth  century  (a  v< 
>f  fruitful   educational  ideas)   before   there  arc 
nand  for    the  admission    <rf  the  vernacular  i 
cho(d  studies.    The  vigorous  sense  ci  nationality 
I  the  literary  achievements  of  England  and  of  Fi 
iry  and  the  instinct  which  then  established  the  g 
ies  dedicated  to  the  mother  tongue  in  Italy ,  Fran 
appear  as  characteristic  ci  the  educational  refoi 
their  demand  that  scho(d  diildren  shall  be  ia\ 
)ech.    At  the  century's  beginning  a  practical  i 
m  Brinsley  uiges  the  point,  and  mudi  of  Ratk 
ts  upon  his  plea  that  every  Grerman  child  shall 
il  the  ability  to  read  and  write  German  is  acqi 
»ts  and  r^nforces  the  plea,  giving  it  a  gen 
chain  is  continued  in  France  by  Messieurs  of 
-  in  Grermany  by  Thomasius  and  Francke. 
de  of  the  century  John  Locke  reproved  his 
neglect  of  the  English  language  and  showed  th 
ught. 
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Composition,  Grammar,  Reading,  and  Literature,  altho,  measured 
by  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  them,  these  are  not  all  of  equal  rank. 

ENGLISH  COBfPOSrnON. 

The  teim  "composition"  is  to  be  interpreted  freely  as  the 
flaming  of  articidated  language,  spoken  no  less  than  written.  The 
dnwing  of  an  arbitrary  line  between  the  twp  forms  has  resulted 
in  T¥iAking  written  composition  one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory 
subjects  of  school  study.  The  reason  is  simple:  once  regard  com- 
position as  essentially  a  pen-and-ink  business,  and  its  postponement 
antil  the  puful  reaches  the  age  of  eleven  of  more  is  likely  to  fdlow. 
If  success  is  to  be  attained,  composition  must  b^gin  in  the  oral 
exercises  of  the  kindergarten  and  (^  the  very  youngest  forms  <rf  the 
fldiooL  It  is  matter  of  common  experience  that  a  child  who 
begins  formal  ccMnposition  late,  and  as  a  thing  written,  wiU,  when 
writing,  violate  the  fundamental  rules  ci  grammar  and  the  principles 
of  even  the  baldest  kind  of  ex|»es8ion.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
coDveiiience  and  adaptability  of  the  oral  exercise  render  it  posnble 
to  comet  the  most  serious  errors  and  to  form  some  standards  of 
speech  before  writing  begins.  Locke  suggested  that,  as  the  art*<rf 
speaking  wdl  is  to  be  got  by  practice, 

^'it  might  not  be  amiss  to  make  diildren,  as  soon  as  they  are 
capable  of  it,  often  to  teQ  a  Story  ci  any  Thing  they  know; 
and  to  correct  at  first  the  most  remarkaMe  Fault  they  are 
guilty  of  in  their  way  of  putting  it   together.    When  that 
Fault  is  cured,  then  to  shew  thim  the  next,  and  so  on,  till 
one  after  another,  all,  at  least  the  gross  ones,  are  mended* 
When  they  can  tell  tales  pretty  well,  then  it  may  be  the  T^e 
to  make  them  write  than.    The  Fables  of  JSsop,  the  only 
Book  almost  that  I  know  fit  for  children,  may  afford  <ttiem 
Matter  for  this  Exercise  of  writing  English,  as  well  as  for 
reading  and  translating,  to  enter  them  in  the  Latin  Tongue." 
The  procedure  in  these  first  attempts  at  composition  could 
not  be  better  described:   first,  the  subject  matter  must  be  quite 
familiar;  secondly,  the  exercise  is  to  be  entirely  by  word  of  mouth; 
and,  thirdly,  faults  are  to  be  corrected  systematically,  beginning 
with  the  most  general.    Shyness  and  inability  to  keep  ideas  steadily 
bcfofe  the  mind  are  the  chief  hindrances  at  the  outset,  even  whoi 
the  matler  <rf  the  story  is  well  within  the  children's  powers,  and  it 
is,  tbercfoie,  a  good  plan  to  begin  with  what  is  called  "  Reading  a 
pictnTe."    A  large  picture   (hmtem-slides  answer  admirably)  is 
set  up  bcfoare  fhe  dbildiea,  who  are  encouraged  to  describe  what 
is  portrayed;  fhe  versions  are  compared,  some  faults  are  noted  at 
mon  er  km  hagHkt  others  just  glanced  at.  Mad  the  teacher  gives  a 


_^5  ^  picture"  is  for  beginners;   tl 
a  little  facility  may  repeat  a  story  which  ha 
which  they  have  read;    older  children  may  I 
account  of  a  game»  a  walk,  of  a  book  read,  or  c 
all  cases  the  teacher  will  find  it  helpful  to  tab 
errors  which  are  common  in  the  narratives  o 
with  a  view  to  obeying  Locke's  injunction, 
might  be  made  more  the  habit  <rf  the  school  than 
and  the  opportunities  for  oral  composition  cor 
plied.    For  examjde,  the  indispensable  repetition 
measure  be  secured  if  it  were  the  rule  to  b^gin  a  1< 
two  or  three  scholars  to  state  the  substance  of  t 
ponding  lesson;  an  oral  summary  by  pupils  at  tl 
is  perhaps  less  unusual.    When  the  practice  \ 
tMMns  in  this  respect  is  ccmtrasted  with  our  own,  tl 
explained  by  the  assertion  that  fty  naJtwre  the  E 
rticulate  thiui  the  Frendi  or  German.    But,  as  t 
ter  is  generally  vocal  enough  in  the  jdayground, 
lere  OD  occasion,  the  explanaticm  seems  to  be  one  < 
!iieralizations  made  expressly  to  palliate  our  o 
Practice  in  properly  articulated  speedi,  exi 
petition  of  lessons,  are  not  the  only  advantag 
nmaries  so  stated  by  the  pupils  discover  their  { 
wtivdy  than  can  a  jericy*  mooosyilabic  cross-exi 
ing  them  an  active  share  in  the  work  and  tl 
ilutary  rest. 


/^i.*ij I 
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gretdj  <fiffer  from  that  ot  the  purely  oral  stage,  exoq>t»  peihaps, 
thit  tiie  lepetitioii  of  school  lessons  wiU  be  more  firequently  att^npted 
is  Older  to  assocdate  training  in  expression  with  as  much  of  the 
sdiool  w<»k  as  may  be  contrived.  The  leading  rule  is  that  the  topic 
proposed  should  be  familiar,  so  that  the  stress  of  the  task  shall 
Ge  not  in  what  is  to  be  said,  but  in  the  manner  of  saying  it.  Some 
tachers  read  an  anecdote  or  short  story  to  the  dass,  and  require 
tk  pupils  to  reproduce  it  on  paper;  but  the  plan  usually  fosters  a 
divish,  Uteral  imitation  in  the  diildren,  who  do  their  utmost,  first, 
to  retain  as  many  of  the  actual  words  of  the  book  as  they  can,  and, 
secondly,  to  repeat  these  on  paper,  without  much  regard  for  the 
scheme  of  the  composition  as  a  wh<de.  Children  share  with  most 
OSterates  an  almost  superstitious  respect  for  printed  matter  as 
9Mh:  they  are  less  likely  to  make  the  mistake  of  verbal  imitation 
ffaen  the  story  is  told  orally  by  the  teacher  in  his  own  words.  It 
nay  seem  inept  to  turn  a  good  jest  into  eorpu$  vile;  but  the  reitera- 
tkm,  or  attenipted  reiteration,  of  a  tale  whose  point  turns  upon  a 
joke  often  gi  ves'^glimpses  into  a  puful's  mind  whidi  a  whole  term  of 
demure  ''sdiooling^  would  fail  to  o£Fer.  Such  revelations,  are 
nudy,  predous  by-products  of  the  process! 

A  story  carries  its  own  arrangement  with  it,  and  a  lesson 
repeated  in  the  order  <rf  its  ddivery  would  conform  to  its  scheme 
in  the  taecher^s  mind;  but  when  exercises  not  narratives  are  set 
the  question  ot  arrangement  M  matter,  however  familiar,  becomes 
an  essential  part  of  the  composition.  When  the  diildren  are  first 
called  upon  to  undertake  wok  of  this  kind  a  few  ksssons  should  be 
given  at  the  Uadd)oard,  teadier  and  dass  woildng  together,  first, 
t»  set  down  a  skdeton  outline,  and,  next,  to  fill  this  in;  later,  the 
ckBdicn  may  be  hdped  by  the  outline  alone  written  upon  the  black- 
boanL 

Lodce  glanced  at  one  of  the  most  common  defects  of  diildren's 
writing  when  he  marked  as  a  stage  in  their  advance  the  power 
'"to  join  in  a  continued  cdierent  Discourse  the  several  Parts  of  a 
Story,  without  bald  or  unhandsome  Forms  of  Transition  (as  is  usual) 
often  repeated-^  ProbaUy  most  teachers  are  familiar  with  the 
young  WTilen  who  cover  their  papers  with  chains  of  co-ordinate 
sente&oes  and  phrases  whose  Hnks  are  made  of  the  words  "And  so," 
or  an  equivalent.  The  remedy  lies  in  requiring  short  soitences 
with  a  sparing  use  of  conjunctions  at  first  When  the  pu[Hls 
can  readily  ex|»e8S  themsdves  in  this  iiaocaio  fashi<m  a  les^m  at 
the  Mackboard  should  show  how  several  short  soitenoes  may  be 
woven  into  a  period.  At  this  stage  hdp  may  be  got  from  grammar 
sad  bom  fofmal  exercises  designed  to  dnvo  home  die  use  of  certain 
locutioBS.    For  example,  the  boj  findf  it  suijrtbiag  but  easy  to 


V9\fl\l 


puzzles  may  be  profitable,  if 
passages  of  some  length,  not  unrelated  sentenc 
children,  with  blanks  in  which  are  to  be  writl 
connective    word    or    phrase,    and    so    on. 

So  far,  our  chief  concern  has  been  express 
at  first  attendant  on  that.    Locke  has  a  livt 
connection  which  one  may  be  pardoned  for  quo 
"  Do  but  consider  what  it  is,  in  making  a  1 
Lad  is  employ'd  about;  it  is  to  make  a  S{ 
saying;    as  Omnia  vincii  amor;   or  Nai 
peecare^  &c.  And  here  the  poor  Lad  who  i 
those  Things  he  is  to  speak  of,  which  is  tc 
Time  and  Observation,  must  set  his  Invei 
to  say  something,  where  he  knows  nothing; 
Egyptian  Tyranny,  to  bid  them  make  Bri^ 
yet  any  of  the  Materials.    And  therefore  i 
Cases  for  the  poor  Children  to  go  to  those  of  1 
the  Petition,  Pray  give  me  a  little  sense; 
be  more  reasonable  or  more  ridiculous,  it  is 
mine.   Before  a  Man  can  be  in  any  Capadt 
Subject,  'tis  necessary  he  be  acquainted  wit] 
foolish  to  set  him  to  discourse  of  it,  as  to  » 
talk  of  Colours,  or  a  deaf  Man  of  Musick. 
not  think  him  a  little  crack'd,  who  woul< 
to  make  an  Argument  on  a  moot  Point, 
nothing  of  our  Laws?     a^j  - ' 
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would  at  least  put  the  writers  io  a  positioQ  partially  to  appreciate 
Tcfse  which  is  good. 

Paiaphrase  may  be  easily  overrated  as  an  aid  to  independent 

expression,  while  its  effects  on  taste  may  be  the  reverse  of  desirable; 

tfiere  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favor  of  Asdiam's  opinion  that 

"  such  turning  of  the  best  into  worse  b  much  like  the  turning 

of  good  wine  out  of  a  fair  sweet  flagon  of  silver  into  a  foul 

musty  bottle  of  leather,  or  to  turn  pure  gold  and  silver  into 

foul  brass  and  copper." 

It  is  useful*  no  doubt,  as  a  test  of  the  writer's  grasp  of  the  original 

tod  it  exercises  him  in  the  use  of  synonyms  and  so  hdps  him  to 

oopta  verborum.    But  the  price  will  be  much  too  high  if  it  makes 

hiiD  believe  that  expression  b  indifferent  and  that  his  own  brass 

and  copper  are  equivalent  to  the  fine  gold  of  his  copy.     It  may 

be  thoi^t  that  the  argument  suggested  a  moment  ago  for  inducing 

boys  to  pen  bad  verse  tdls  also  in  favor  of  inadequate  para[dumse; 

but  here  the  difference  of  form  (pan^hrase  usuaUy  being  in  prose 

and  of  verse)  is,  I  submit  material.    Paraphrase  is  least  objectionable 

vhen  it  is  oral  and  not  too  premeditated. 

ENOUBU  ORAMMAB. 

Should  the  vernacular  grammar  be  included  as  part  of  the  teach- 
ing of  the  mother  tcMigue?  If  Locke  were  followed  here,  it  should 
not  '^Tbere  is  mcMe  stir  a  great  deal  made  with  it  than  there  needs," 
SYS  he,  **  and  those  are  tormented  about  it,  to  whom  it  does  not  at 
all  bekMig;  I  mean  Children,  at  the  Age  wherein  they  are  usually 
perplexed  with  it  in  Grammar  Sdiools."  The  direct  reference  is 
^ain  to  Latin;  but  the  context  shows  that  the  remark  applies  to 
grumnar  study  in  general.  This  is  to  ignore  that  grammar,  ms 
a  body  of  general  prindides  whidi  may  be  established  inductively, 
is  capable  of  yidding  gynmastic  similiar  to  that  which  science  affcmls, 
and  with  the  advantage  in  the  case  of  grammar  that  it  needs  no 
Uwratoiy,  and  that  the  teacher  has  amfde  apparatus  who  is  equipped 
with  chalk,  a  blackboard,  and  brains.  Once  established,  its  principles 
cui  be  used  as  criteria  in  dealing  with  composition  exercises;  for 
pupils  whose  study  <rf  language  will  extend  beyond  the  native  tongue 
there  is  much  to  be  said  in  bvor  <rf  giving  them  their  eariiest  notions 
of  the  philosophy  <rf  speedi  thru  the  familiar  idiom,  even  where 
(as  in  the  case  of  EngMath)  the  grammatical  fidd  is  restricted,  and 
DO  very  effective  advance  can  be  made  until  comparis<m  with  the 
forms  of  another  language  is  possiUe. 

But  ciqwiieace  shoidd  warn  us  that  the  teaching  of  grammar 
nay  be  ouKfe  doMHy  doll.  For  examine,  little  interest  or  intdlcctual 
oatrioMBt  coaU  be  derived  htMm  the  old  sad  pombljr  obsolete  plan 


^^  All  accord  with  his  gv 

or  leaming  to  commence  with  a  whole,  the  sei 
to  the  parts,  the  single  words,  than  to  follow  \ 
The  rule  of  instruction,  "  Analysis  first,  then  s; 
application,  in  this  particular  case  it  means  tha 
should  be  made  the  basis  of  parsing.    But  tea. 
in  opinion  on  this  head  that  it  is  superfluoui 
Analysis  of  sentences  replaced  the  older 
earlier  exercise,  partly  on  the  ground  that  the  k 
it  is  not  always  remembered  that  grammatical 
minister  to  the  same  Juggernaut  of  the  class 
almost  invariably  suggest  that  the  sentence  shot 
and  the  scraps  stowed  in  certain  rectangular  ] 
"  subject,"    "  predicate,''    "  extension,"    "  oom{ 
worse,  pupils  frequently  begin  sudi  an  exercise  b} 
ing  their  pigeon-holes  before  examining  the  sente 
then,  if  labds  and  sentence  do  not  correspond  ' 
ingular  arrangement  on  the  boy's  paper  tends  to  I 
nold  into  which  the  unlucky  phrases  must  be  i 
o  stereotype  the  puful's  notions  of  a  sentence,  a 
fty,  the  indirect  object,  on  grounds  as  purely  n 
a  whidi  his  grandfather  sdected  a  possessive  ca 
lould  be  considered  and  treated  on  its  merits,  ai 
\  persuaded  that  the  sentence  in  goieral  is  a  I 
nable  form,  and  not  a  dead  uniformity.    A  fie 
ikes  this  possiUe  may  be  seen  in  Sir  JnaK****  ^ 
5  narts  «il  th^  ••-*— 
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Tfrtical  Une  unites  the  tranati've  verb  with  its  object;  an  oblique 
Esesloping  from  left  to  light  indicates  a  fdirase  in  advertnal  relation^ 
ishnQar  fine  sloping  from  right  to  left  marks  the  adjectivey  or  ad- 
jectiyal  phrase — ocuiventions  aoon  learned  and  easy  to  remember. 
Bcfoie  a  hoy  undertakes  a  parsing  exercise  he  should  analyze  the 
sentence  in  some  such  graphic  fashion  as  this  at  the  head  of  his  paper, 
oroD  the  blackboard.  If  he  cannot  analyse  his  sentence,  he  cannot 
pine  its  words;  if  he  analyzes  it  «o,  the  common  vexatious  blun- 
ders in  parsing  are  inexcusable. 

When  the  value  of  granmiar  as  mental  gymnastic  is  in  question 
it  is  customary  to  say  that  the  study  secures  in  this  respect  for  young 
pupils  what  formal  logic  makes  possible  for  their  elders.  But  it 
must  be  said  that  gnunmar»  as  frequently  taught,  encourages  very 
illogical  habits  of  thought  Such  teaching  is  marked,  for  examjde, 
by  entirdy  premature  desire  for  definition,  oblivious  of  the  truth 
that  definition  is  only  adequate  when  it  represents  considerable 
knowledge:  the  consequence  is  that  pupils  are  made  to  learn  either 
pitiended  definitions  ("  a  noun  is  a  name  of  a  person,  place  or  thing") 
or  such  entirdy  inadequate  definitions  as  those  which  commonly  do 
daty  for  the  verb.  So  long  as  children's  knowledge  is  very  imperfect 
and  their  powers  are  very  immature,  so  long  may  they  be  excused 
from  trying  to  define  in  set  terms. 

An  even  greater  evil  than  premature  definition  is  the  over- 
daanficaticHi  whidi  is  a  craze  with  some  text  book-vmters.  The 
'^potential  mood"  does  not  crop  up  so  crften  to-day  as  in  the  past: 
out  used  to  wonder  why,  if  *'Tom  can  woric"  is  in  the  potential 
Boody  **  Tom  cannot  woHl"  was  not  in  the  impotentud  mood. 
Bnt  heve  is  a  dassification  ei  adveibs,  set  out  in  the  majesty  of 
BflBian  numerak  and  heavy  type,  whidi  may  be  seen  in  a  text-book 
at  tUa  moment  in  use:— "Adveibs  are  of  I.  Time,  II.  Place,  m. 
Ifaaner,  IV.  l>q;ree,  V.  Measure,  VI.  Number  and  Order,  VII.  Mood 
HI)  Affinnative,  (£)  Negative,  (8)  ProbabQity  and  Doubt— Vm. 
Graae.  Intcnr^gative  AdveHba,  many  Compound  Adverbs."  Pasa- 
lag  by  the  dodbtful  nature  of  this  <fivision  when  judged  by  logicul 
itandbttds,  what  possible  advantage  can  accrue  from  making  diildren 
leant  it?  Why  not  caD  the  thing  an  '*  adverb,"  and  have  done  with 
it? 

The  giammarian'a  mania  for  labeling  and  classifying  is  evident 
abo  in  the  attribatioB  <rf  '-'person"  to  nouns,  albeit  these  are  in- 
variably said  to  be  of  the  ''third  person,"  a  third  which,  however, 
does  not  imply  afirsft  or  a  second.  Again,  the  beginner  is  almost 
always  invited  Ip.commit  the  fallacy  of  croiis-di vision  by  making  three 
daases  of  noooa-r'^conunon,  proper  (i^e.,-  not  common),  otid  ab$iraeii' 
In  thii  ease^  fo#«  the  youngster  xisuaSiy proposes-  to  himself  a  question 


—  -    i^rt 


iu»  pupils,  and  the  like.     But  wher 
agent  it  seems  best  to  confine  the  regular  syster 
grammar  on  its  historical  side  to  those  pupiU 
ship"  is  a  practical  goal — that  is,  for  the  few. 
boUi  interest  and  concrete  profit  from  being  tol 
elusions  at  which  8ch<dars  in  this  fidd  have  arri 
very  advisable  that  the  teacher  should  be  a  stude 
lish  granmuir.    A  knowledge  of  Latin  gramma 
indispensable  for  all  teadiers  of  vernacular  grami 
the  sake  of  the  knowledge  itself  as  for  the  stand 
ideiice  and  facility  in  its  use  which  ought  to  be 

ENOLIBH  READING. 

From  a  paper  on  the  teaching  of  the  mother  ton 
o  omit  all  reference  to  the  diild's  first  steps  in  1 
llfao  the  subject  requires  a  p*per  to  itsdf.    The 
aoountered  by  the  English  child  were  very  ful 
«iy  years  ago  by  Prof.  Meiklejohn;  it  is  almos 
id  Mr.Sonnen8diein  showed  how  these  difficulties 
riefly,  the  great  hindrance  to  the  diild's  rapid  an 
IS  is  our  anomalous  spdling,    more  particularly 
vyday  words  which  bdong  naturally  to    a  c 
«sm.  Sonnensdicin  and  Meiklqohn  ^met  this, 
tkod  of  Teaching  to  Read/'  by  a  careful  sdc 
It  ot  words  consistently  spelt:    these  word 
piage  in  which  the  !>«■"■»•*—    '* 
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him  read,  make  him  write,  but  to  help  the  illiterate  to  conceal  his 
DDiegeneTate  state  by  teaching  him  spelling,  as  such,  looks  like  a 
spedes  of  dishonesty.  It  is  not  a  contradiction  to  die  foregoing 
to  urge  that,  save  as  an  examination  test,  no  passage  should  be 
set  for  <Uctation  whidi  has  not  been  previously  prepared  as  to  its 
spdUng:  Cicero  says  somewhere  that  faults  as  well  as  correct 
bnos  are  ingrained  by  exercises. 

Word  building  can  furnish  but  small  assistance  in  the  teaching 
rf  spelling,  since  it  deals  with  regular  forms  whose  spelling  is, 
as  a  rule,  not  hard  to  come  by,  but,  as  showing  how  words  acquire 
precise  modification  of  meaning  thru  definite  chan^  oi  form,  the 
prMrtice  has  its  place  in  teaching  language,  the  vernacular  as  wdl 
as  other.  There  is  scarcely  occasion,  however,  for  the  many  manuals 
of  the  book  maker:  they  are  liable  to  several  obvious  abuses;  for 
most  teachers  they  are  superfluous,  and  the  word  building  is  best 
ietroed,  not  as  one  more  distinct  "'subject,"  but  obUer^  during 
lessons  on  composition,  reading,  grammar,  and  so  on. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  over-crowded  timetables  of  most 
schools  do  not  permit  practice  in  the  art  of  reading  aloud  to  pupils 
above  the  youngest.  It  may  be  made  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  acquir- 
ing facility,  variety,  and  appreciation  in  using  the  mother  tongue 
if  the  reading  matter  be  oi  the  right  kind.  In  any  case,  the  bad 
piuasiE^  and  breathlessness  so  often  heard  when  older  pufHls  are 
mked  to  read  might  be  prevented  if,  when  they  have  occasion  to  read 
alood  from  text4x>ok  or  exercise,  it  should  be  understood  that 
good  reading  is  invariably  expected. 

llVithoiit  question  many  of  the  school  reading  books  in  cir- 
adatioD  to-day  are  far  less  suitable  for  their  special  function  than 
were  the  **  readers'*  oi  twenty  or  more  years  ago.  Some,  otherwise 
adlable,  are  swollen  in  bulk  by  pictures  of  little  merit,  on  whidi  the 
diildren  bestow  no  more  than  the  brief,  cursory  glance  which  they 
deserve.  Then  there  is  a  whole  dasscrf  school  readers  whose  employ*- 
Mcnt  is  doubly  mischievious  namely  the  so-called  "science** 
readen  and  otfiers  whidi  deal  with  Bealien  of  a  scientific,  or  quasi- 
seie&tifie,  wart  TlieBe  ommionly  teach  their  subject  in  the  way 
which  is  not  die  best,  thus  |m>ving  foes  in  their  own  household 
wfaQe  tfiey  are  intruders  in  the  domain  of  literature,  robbing  children 
dnimg  ttc  wdingtosson  ol  time  and  opportunity  rij^tfully  bekmging 
to  leMoB  and  not  to  science.  Offenden  of  a  similar  Idnd  are  the 
pcriodKals,  mere  rwdkni^flft  from  tiie  newspapers  whidi  are  said  to 
be  adtdble  for  scIkmiI  use.  The  art  of  reading  aloud,  as  part  of  the 
iastnsctioo  ia  the  mother  tongue,  is  surdy  before  all  tiungs  Uterary; 
Md  the  imditif  matter  intei^ed  as  die  exercise  ground  in  the  art 
Aoold  bdo^  to  Mund  Uteraltura^  sad  aot  to  Mr  .Blank's  lucubiar 


Q.^       UIXI  V  \^  iSCU       MMtM>Ki 


I J  in  looking  at  printed  matter  is  a  mot 
which  has  foUowed  instruction  in  reading.     I 
of  which  we  may  legitimately  feel  proud?    Wh< 
read  is  scrutinized,  how  much  of  it  advances 
or  reflects  the  interest  or  amusements  of  a  re 
At  its  best  such  stuff  serves  as  an  anodyne  to 
shared  by  dram-drinking;  at  its  less  than  best  i 
of  vulgarity  and  meanness.    It  is  very  significai 
lion  which  consumes  garbage  so  f  red  y  has  debaseo 
to  a  synonym  for  printed  matter.      The  teach 
tongue  is  frustrated  by  reading  of  the  kind  in 
selection  oi  reading  books*  from    which  many 
earliest  ideas  about  books  in  general*  demands 
care.    Thought  and  graceful  expression  are*  of 
n  primers  and  books  made  for  the  mechanical  si 
ead:  they  oug^t  to  be  required  above  that  levd. 

ENGLISH  LTTEBATXTRE. 

The  formation  of  good  literary  taste  in  the 
ithetic  taste  generally — ^is  on  the  educator's  sid 
suggestion;  he  provides  abundant  opportunity 
the  good  and  excludes,  as  far  as  he  can,  con  tern] 
iny  a  child  has  devdoped  the  sense  of  literary 
t  access  to  a  good  library:  a  school  which  cai 
browse  at  times  amidst  a  collection  of  standard 
Tel,  history,  biographv.  ••^-^  ■- 
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Dtfier  to  trust  to  it  akme.  For  the  few  it  is  enough;  the  manv 
require  aet  opportunities  and  direct  tearhing  if  they  are  to  attain 
imodest,  aervioeable  levd  of  regard  for  literature.  In  some  schods 
tiiese  gather  round  the  reading  book;  in  others  they  are  concentrated 
ibout  the  daaacs  set  for  public  examinations. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  public  examining  bodies  do  not  sufficiently 
leafiae  their  duties  and  opportunities  in  this  respect;  otherwise 
they  would  take  pains  to  vary  the  kind  of  reading  prescribed  and 
look  for  knowledge  of  large  masses  of  the  author^s  teixt  rather  than 
icqnaintance  with  the  book  maker^s  notes.  Shakespeare  is  frequently 
set  to  children  whose  age  is  too  young»  and  he  is  set  too  often  to  the 
exdosion  of  other  and  standard  writers  who  appeal  more  to  many 
bojB  and  girls;  worst  of  aU,  he  is  read  in  over-annotated  editions, 
many  of  which  are  reflections  of  the  traditional  mode  of  editing  a 
Lstiii  or  Greek  dassic  for  school  use. 

If  the  study  oi  English  literature  is  to  form  an  effective  part  of 
the  Fngliftli  diild's  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue»  and  if  English 
litemtnre  is  to  confer  upon  English  children  in  general  the  benefits 
bertowed  by  humane  letters,  then  we  must  frankly  reoogniae  that 
not  all  boys  and  girls  are  intended  by  nature  or  force  of  drcum- 
stanoes  to  become  jdiilologists  or  sdiolars  in  the  tedmical  sense. 
The  many  can  only  get  the  training  which  is  desired  for  them  by 
diDt  of  reading  large  tracts  of  their  authors,  sudi  notes  alone 
IS  are  abaolutdy  needed  for  duddation  accompanying  the  text. 
In  the  case  of  some  authors,  of  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  one,  the 
most  effective  editing  for  sdiod  use  would  consist  in  directing 
pupik  to  begin  not  at  chapter  i.  (still  less  at  the  preface),  but  at  diapter 
o.  or  fheieabouts;  the  best  editor,  as  wdl  as  annotator,  for  sdKX>l- 
dddren  should  be  their  own  teacher.  Witii  discretion,  he  may 
iho  be  tficir  best  critic  and  sesthetic  guide.  The  qualificatimi  is 
aiciaaary^  since  these  things  only  too  readily  lend  themsdves  to 
emt;  but  an  honest  and  profitable  conversation  between  teacher  and 
clisa  is  imaginable  where  the  boys  tell  the  teacher  what  most  pleases 
them  in  thor  dassic,  and  he,  in  turn,  makes  the  like  confession  to 
flvni.  Older  pupQs  may  state  the  grounds  of  thdr  pleasure,  thus 
coKipefmtiqg  witt  die  teacher  in  establishing  standards  of  taste 
in  Ihdr  mmds. 

If  fht  publishers  and  bookmakers  of  the  past  twenty  years 
have  sot  improved  the  school  reading  book,  they  have  given  us  a 
aumbcr  of  extremdy  wdl  chosen  anthologies  of  English  verse  suit- 
ihfe  for  adiool  use,  a  service  which  teachers  of  an  earlier  generation 
would  have  mndi  appredated.  Happily,  aU  leaminig  by  heart  has 
ootiimtednarted  from  the  sdiod-room,  and  these  books  give  abund* 
ant  material  lor  rodtatioD>  m  practice  ofgFeat  value  in  teadiing  the 


.  ^  ^/&««u  Dest  to  open  an  exposition  lesson  i 
the  passage  at  some  length:    it  will  be  an  ad 
connection  if  the  teacher  has  the  art  of  readin 
"'This  I  find  universally    neglected/' 
no  care  taken  anywhere  to  improve  you 
Language,     that  they  may  thoroughly 
Masters  of  it.  If  any  one  among  us  have 
more  than  ordinary  in  his  Mother  Toi 
Chance,  or  his  Genius,  or  any  thing  rati 
cation  or  any  Care  of  his  Teacher." 
Much  of  the  foregoing  paper  is  no  more 
description  of  what  is  done  dally  in  the  Frend 
admirable  results,  as  is  generaUy  admitted.    Ui 
has  been  fairly  tried  and  our  boys  and  girls  have 
a  similar  regimen,  we  ought  not  to  acquiesce  in 
by  nature  tiiey  are  less  capable  of  learning  to 
ongue  with  ease  and  precision  than  are  their  yot 
he  channd. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  R.  P.  Scott  consid^ed  that  paraph 
»werful  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher 
e  minds  oi  his  pupils  a  sense  of  literary  appredal 
^t  care  urert  exercised  in  the  sdection  of  pai 

be  paraphrased  should  be  <rf  a  high  standaivi 

I  before  attemptinflr  t^^  — 
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found  that  the  amount  of  Milton  which  the  pupils  had  learned  in 
^  process  would  be  of  considerable  value.  As  a  means  of  encourag- 
ijig  Uterary  effort  on  the  part  of  his  pupils  he  had  found  it  very 
usrful  to  keep  what  he  called  a  **  golden  book/'  in  which  paraphrases 
of  exceptional  merit  were  record^.  With  regard  to  the  question  of 
^^eOing,  he  thought  that  in  the  case  of  most  boys  the  best  thing  to 
fDsure  correct  spdling  was  plenty  of  good  reading. 

Mr.  Jjanf^  said  that  two  things  were  necessary  to  enable  a 
pufnl  to  make  a  suitable  paraphrase:  he  must  be  thoroly  acquainted 
with  the  subject  dealt  with  in  the  passage,  and  he  must  have  a  good 
Tocabulary  at  command.  Oral  lessons  in  sudi  subjects  as  nature 
study  afforded  a  good  opportuntity  for  acquiring  a  liurge  vocabulary 
and  the  power  of  expression. 

Mr.  Wood  said  that  his  own  opinion  as  to  the  depredation 
of  the  literary  value  of  En^ish  Readers  coincided  with  that  of  the 
lectnrer.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  paraphrase  he  contended 
that  the  higher  the  literary  merit  oi  a  passage  the  more  difficult  it 
was  to  paraphrase  it 

Mr.  Gibbard  agreed  with  the  lecturer  that  the  reproduction 
by  the  pupils  of  a  story  rdated  by  the  teacher  formed  a  very  effective 
method  of  t4^M*hing  English  composition.  He  considered  that  Science 
Readers,  were  quite  unsuitable  for  use  as  ordinary  English 
Readers,  as  they  contained  a  number  of  scientific  terms  il^  explana- 
tion of  whifi  occupied  considerable  time  and  properiy  bdcmged  to 
the  science  lesson.  Prof.  J.  W.  Adambon,  B.A. 


Close  Cbfiikfng  ttid  Hccuratc  8pcccb. 

Most  of  us  teachers  fed  it  a  great  part  of  our  whole  duty  to  get 
dnUren  to  think.  At  the  Giris'  Tedhmcal  High  sdiool.  New  York 
dty,  we  are  trying  a  special  plan  originated  in  accordance  with  a 
si^gestion  of  Qty  Superintendent  Muwell.  The  plan  has  its  out- 
ward form  in  the  Giris*  Technical  edition  of  the  Daily  News;  its 
inward  grace  in  our  girls'  increasing  power  of  thought  and  expression. 

Tbe  journal  comes  out  at  assembly  exercises.  The  four  editors 
have  diaige,  reflectively,  <rf  the  foreign,  the  general  United  States, 
the  local,  and  the  miscdlaneous  news.  They  gather  their  inf orma- 
tioii  firom  the  morning  dailies.  A  few  minutes  before  nine  o'clock 
each  editor  prints,  or  causes  to  have  printed,  on  the  blackboard, 
^  topie  of  her  news.  For  the  rest,  she  reaches  her  public  by  word 
of  aioadk  Eadi  ymmg  editor  gives  in  her  own  words  a  sunmiary  of 
the  mumt  imporlaat  news  of  her  department  The  editor's  public 
coadtii  of  Inmb  COO  to  250  of  her  sdioohnateB.  Two,  called  critics, 
ftaod  at  tfe  bads  of  the  room.  Id  Ifaeikrconiere,  and  poUtelyrequcBt 


...^  ueard,  and  desires  to  talk. 
For  the  good  of  the  whole,  but  one  must 
the  teacher  enters  in  and  leads  the  discussioi 
the  foUowing  statement  has  been  made  by  the 
editor:  '*En^and  is  planning  to  grow  more  < 
so  that  she  can  supply  her  own  home  maricet. 
from  the  gnunmar  schools,  whose  excellent  \ 
and  United  States  history  gives  a  basis  for  co 
has  a  pleasantly  familiar  ring.    **  Why  do  we  c 
grows  more  cotton  or  not?  "   Instantly  fifty  inc 
to  inform  the  rest.    Some  one  gets  a  chance  U 
said  half  she  might.    The  other  forty-nine  ws 
Some  one  or  two  do.    **  What  section  of  our  co\ 
interested  in  cotton  growing?"    **  Why  is  the  N 
also?"    These  questions  to  cheer  on  those  not  a 
Ready  replies.    **Who  now  can  give  us  a  brie 
cotton-growing  industry  in  this  country,  and 
England's  manufactures?"    One  girl  has  been 
with  ardor  for  several  minutes.    Since  she  wept 
when  asked  to  give  the  news,  teacher  caUs  on  1 
vonders  what  she  really  wept  about. 

The  miscdlaneous  editor  has  told  the  girii 

lade  by  the  Emprtss  of  Jiqpan  in  behalf  of  he 

om  the  audience  is  particularly  pleased  to    t 

mpress  has  persuaded  Japanese  women  to  lea 

mrows  and  blackening  t**-^-  * 
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It  may  interest  some  to  know  exactly  how  much  outside  work 
socfa  an  exercise  means.     There  is,  ot  course,  absolutely  no  prepara- 
tion except  on  the  part  of  the  editors   and  the  assisting  teacher. 
StDce  the  news  given  is  based  on  the  morning  newspaper,  the  piep- 
antion  is  necessarily  short  on  their  part.      Sometimes  the  girls  look 
op  their  own  items  on  the  way  to  school;  sometimes  the  teacher 
suggests  the  items.    Personally,  I  have  found  the  results  more  satis- 
factory when  I  have  suggested  the  items,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
the  younger  giiis.    The  editors  are  asked  to  come  to  schod  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  before  nine.    They  may  come  earlier  if  they  wish 
to.    Tlie  teacher  is  ready  to  help  them  understand  their  articles, 
and  to  suggest  ways  of  giving  them  simply.    New  editors  are  ap- 
pointed each  week,  in  order  that  no  one  may  find  the  work  burden- 
flome,  and  that  as  many  as  possiUe  may  have  the  special  practice. 

For  illustrations  we  have  our  large  map  of  the  world,  on  which 
the  places  mentioned  must  be  located.  We  also  have  the  ever-ready 
stereopticon»  whidi  by  the  turn  of  a  button  brings  any  part  ot  the 
world  before  us,  to  be  discussed  by  the  giris  and  not  by  the  teacher; 
for  this  assembly  is  not  a  lecture  hall. 

The  outside  labor  is  slight  in  comparison  with  what  it  aims  to 
aooMnplish.  While  it  gives  an  important  special  drill,  it  supf^es, 
m  an  attractive  and  original  form,  subjects  worth  thinking  about. 
Hiese  we  must  have  if  we  want  our  pupils  not  only  to  think,  but  to 
think  to  some  purpose,  to  think  rapidly,  and  to  think,  if  need  be, 
oo  their  feet.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  teacher^s  real  woric 
is  ia  leading  the  discussion.  We  cannot  be  satisfied  till  our  pujnls 
express  dear  thoughts  in  a  pleasing  audiUe  voice,  and  in  a  natural, 
mtoesting  way.  Needless  to  say  we,  at  the  Giris*  Technical  High 
school,  do  not  fed  that  we  have  accomjdished  all  that  we  have  aimed 
for,  but  we  do  fed  that  our  effort  has  been  worth  while.  It  seems 
is  tho  every  school  should  have  a  general  clearing  house  to  which  all 
the  information  gathered  in  diverse  dass-rooms  may  be  brought,  and 
roKlily,  aocuratdy,  and  with  interest  exchanged.  To  serve  as  such 
a  dearing  boose  we  try  to  make  our  morning  assemUy. 

Sew  York  Ciiy.  Eleanor  M.  Nightingale. 


^A0^^a4/ 
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.^^v«viiig  ust  of  lesson  outlines  is 
capacity  of  the  pupils,  and  aided 
of  the  teachers.     The  lessons  oughi 

Cleanliness: 

1.  Clean  hands,  faces,  and  clothes. 

2.  Clean  habits,  e.g.^  the  proper  use  of 

3.  Use  and  care  of  parts  of  body,  e.g. 

lips,  teeth,  hands,  and  feet. 

4.  In  the  home. 

5.  In  school  and  street,  e.g.^  to  keep  froi 

orange  peel. 

Tidiness: 

1.  In  home,  school,  street. 

2.  Personal  tidiness. 

Manners: 

1.  Greetings  at  home  and  at  school. 

2.  Behavior  at  meals. 

8.  Care  of  furniture,  books,  toys,  and  ot 

4.  Punctuality  and  promptness. 

5.  In  eating  and  drinking. 

6.  In  question  and  answer;  politeness. 

7.  In  bearing:  quietness,  unobtnisivenes 

8.  Punctuality  in  home  and  school. 

9.  In  speech;  courtesy  and  clearness. 
10.  In  bearing;  behavi^''  »•*  -* 
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so.    ScU-ratnunt 

As  dtown  b;  (1)  dress,  (£)  dtCMce  of  friends,  Utentare,  utd 
unuaoncsits. 

1.  To  parents,  dders,  teadien. 

K.  To  eadi  other  in  bmnetsdiocd,  and  street 

S.  To  ■"!"fi«  (dogs  and  cats). 

4.  To  compamMis  at  |ila;. 

5.  To  flies,  wonns,  aod  other  haimlcss  creatuRi. 
0.  To  pet  snimsln    lahhitn 


1.  Mine  and  thine. 

2.  Fairness  towards  othen. 

3.  Ungm^ii^  disposition,  cspeoallj  when  favcws  are  At- 

tributed. 

1.    Confidence  in  parents  and  teadms  to  be  encooiaged. 
t.    "Dtamatic"  lies  to  be  dtscouraged.. 
S.    In  speedi:  the  importance  <rf  exactoess;  aTindaace  d 
exaggeration. 

4.  In  msnner:  the  importance  ot  amp^atj:  avoidance  of 

affectati(Hi. 

5.  Promises  and  oonfidcncea. 

7.  All  the  tnitfa  and  nothing  but  ttie  truth. 

8.  Avoidance  ct  prevaricatiMt  and  withholding  part  of  the 

truth. 

9.  Avadance  of  deception  in  "^"'m^  or  gesture. 

10.  Importance  <rf  franknen. 

11.  In  reporting:  correctness;  avoiding  slander  and  gosmp. 

12.  In  aclioD:  candor;  not  to  act  a  lie. 

15.  In  thinking:  eagenMss  for  the  truth. 
14.  Sespect  for  diffennce  at  opaitxi. 
Ifi.  living  for  the  trutlL 

16.  What  men  have  saoificed  for  the  trutti. 

17.  Ccnqueat  (rf  adence  over  ignorance  and  superstitifHi. 

18.  Pro^cfls  of  truOL 

19.  Lovetrftmth. 
Ctimgt: 

I.    Whenalooe. 

*.    DarioMas,  shadows,  stnnae  noises. 

8.    Owerfal  cuhtnuBCe  «f  Etde  pains  and  <fisoomfort8. 


JL  jLcacuce  oi  mind. 

14.  Heroic  deeds  done  in  the  service  of  mai 

15.  Every-day  heroism. 

Qraiiiude: 

1.    To  parents  and  teachers. 

Hcmedy: 

1.  In  work. 

2.  In  restoration  ot  lost  property. 

3.  Preserving  and  |m>tectiBg  property  at  1 

public  places. 

fudiee: 

1.    To  companions, 
t.    To  the  aged. 

3.  To  the  less  fortunate*  e.g.p  the  weak,  imbe 

dwarfs. 

4.  In  thou|^t,  speedi,  and  action. 

5.  A voklance  of  injustice  to  ammals  in  pursu 

egret^s  feathm,  bearing  rein,  dodang  fc 
0.    The  justification  for  restniint  and  punishi 
andsdiool. 

7.  To  all  human  beings*  irrespective  of  sex* 

position,  or  natioiiality. 

8.  Charitableness  in  thought. 

9.  The  value  of  courts  of  justice. 
10.    Just  ami  •»-'•-*  — •  *  • 


>»  ••  »  i 
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1.  Helping  in  the  home. 

2.  Value  of  industry  in  the  sdiooL 

Work: 

1.  Pride  in  thoio  woik. 

2.  Use  of  leisure  time:  value  of  hobbies. 

3.  The  dignity  of  mnd  necessity  for  labor. 

4.  The  earning  of  a  Hving:  different  pursuits — their  respon- 

sibilities and  social  value. 

Humanii^: 

1.  Personal  help  to  those  in  need. 

2.  Making  other  people  happy. 

3.  As  shown  by  public  institutions,  e.g.^  fire  brigade,  lifdboat, 

lighthouses,  hospitak,  asylums.  Bed  Cross  Society. 

OheHenee: 

1.  Immediate  and  hearty,  to  parents  and  teadiers. 

2.  Respect  for  rules  and  regulations. 

PtHtnee: 

1.  Forbearance. 

2.  Contentedness. 

5.  Forgiveness. 

Pinmranee: 

1.    In  woik:  hard  or  distasteful  tasks. 
%.    In  play. 

3.  In  sdf-in^Movement. 
Ofitr: 

I.    Value  of  system. 
8.    Value  of  punctuality. 
3.    Value  of  promptness. 

ffoaor: 

1.  In  the  eyes  of  othem.:  trustworthiness. 

8.  In  die  eyes  of  self:  self-iespect 

S.  Avoidance  of  iabe  pride. 

fruienee: 

1.    Need  of  forottioaght  and  care  in  speedi  and  action. 
8.    Tempenmoe  in  enting,  in  work,  in  pleasure. 

BMU: 

1.    How  aoi|inied« 

t.    Habits  to  be  cultivated  and  avoided. 

PoMolita»: 

1.    Duty  of  kwalpntriotiam:  how  to  serve  one*s  town  or  village. 

t.   The  vrine  of  kMil  fawtitatioM. 


1.  Value  of  seal  and  energy  in  overoomi 

2.  Dangers  of  misdirected  seal,  bigotry, 

Thrift: 

1.  Money:  its  uses  and  abuses. 

2.  Economy  in  little  things. 

8.  Avoidance  ot  extravagance  and  waste 

4.  How  and  why  to  save. 

5.  Smj^dty  of  living. 

6.  The  evils  of  d^t  and  gambling. 

Peace  and  War: 

1.  Value  ot  peace  and  her  victories. 

2.  The  duty  of  dtisens  in  time  of  war. 

3.  The  evils  oi  war. 

4.  International  rdations. 

5.  Value  of  arbitration. 

Ovmerahip: 

1.    Talents  and  opportunities:  responsibili 
£.    Individual  and  collective  ownership. 
3.    Responsibilities  of  ownership. 

Self'knouiedge: 

1.  The  need  to  know  ourselves  and  to  test 
£.  The  claims  of  conscience  (individual  ai 
3.    The  enlightenment  of  conscience. 

Othoperation: 
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School  Sysiems— Educational  History 


Cbe  pubUc  Scbocte  of  f4ew  York  City.* 

THE  SCHOOLS  OF   OLD  KEW  YOBK. 

IS^IHE  Dutch  West  India  Company  established  trading  posts 
I  £  I  on  Manhattan  Island  in  1614.  Shortly  thereafter  schools 
■HHH  were  established.  In  1633  Adam  Roelandson  was  sent 
^I^P  from  Holland  to  take  charge  of  the  school  in  New  Amster- 
dam. This  school,  the  oldest  in  the  United  States  with 
a;D  established  record,  still  exists.  In  1659  a  Latin  grammar  school 
was  established.    It  was  partly  supported  by  taxation. 

In  1664,  when  the  English  seized  New  Amsterdam,  there  were 
in  the  town  three  public  sdiools,  a  Latin  grammar  school,  and  ten 
or  twelve  private  schoc^.  The  royal  governors  favored  English 
Quirdi  sdioc^,  and  vetoed  attempts  to  establish  oonmion  schools. 
They  established  several  Latin  Grammar  schoob,  and  in  1754 
fouxided  King's  College,  now  G>lumbia  university.  The  two  rival 
sets  of  public  schools  were  finally  fused,  but  up  to  the  dose  of  the 
Revolutiooary  war  public  sdiools  made  little  progress,  while  parish 
and  private  schools  grew  strong. 

The  public  system  of  education  in  New  York  City  began 
with  the  establishinent  of  a  school  for  poor  diildren  in  June,  1801, 
by  ''The  Association  oi  Women  Friends  for  the  Rdief  ot  the  Poor." 

In  1805  ''The  Free  Sdiool  Sodety  of  the  City  of  New  York  for 
the  £ducati<m  oi  Destitute  Children"  was  incorporated,  with 
DeWitt  Clinton  as  its  president.  Its  first  school  was  opened  on 
Tyron  Row,  in  December,  1809.  The  Lancastrian  system  of  teach- 
ing was  followed  at  first,  but  for  want  of  success  it  was  afterward 
•bandooed.  In  1813  a  special  state  law  for  New  York  City  directed 
ttiat  stale  sdiobl  moneys  be  paid  to  "  the  trustees  of  the  Free  School 
Sodety  and  such  incorporated  rdigious  sodeties  as  now  support, 
or  shaJI  hoeafter  establish  diarity  schocJs  within  said  dty."  In 
1886  tills  sodety  was  rediartered  under  the  title  of  "The  Public 
Sdiool  Sodety.**  It  gradually  gained  practical  oontrd  <rf  the  dty 
public  sdiOQls.  It  reodved  tuition  fees,  public  funds,  and  private 
OQntiiboti0ns.  The  legislature  in  1829  first  imposed  a  tax  on  all 
prupeiiy  in  the  dty  for  die  support  of  common  sdiools.  The  pay 
•TBtem  was  abolislied  by  the  "PuUic  School  Sodety."  Rate  bills 
were  aboGahed  tfamoot  the  stale  in  1867. 

In  I8it  die  Iqpdature  passed  a  law  authoridng  the  dedion 

•nwaAoriiiadabladfor  Ikb  eneMn^j  valuable  aad  intcMtinf  MtMLal 
li  fti  SBlfiaw  pwiiaiiri  tij  fti  ffifanifi^iir  PrTrT^r-f  rf  ^r"  York  Gtv  for  db* 

m  hmihfmf  Ejipomdoa.    (Bevued  editum.) 


^u  109V  a  Dill  passed  both  Houses  for  the 
Free  Schools  thruout  the  State/*  to  be  support 
set  apart  by  the  Constitution,  and  by  local  tas 
required  beyond.    This  law  was  modified  in  185. 
a  state  tax  of  $800,000,  one-third  oi  which,  togel 
of  all  other  moneys  applicable,  should  be  equal 
the  several  school  districts,  the  residue  to  be  app 
to  the  number  of  children  of  suitable  sdiool  age 
and  any  balance  to  be  raised  by  rate-bill  on  thosi 
to  school,  after  exempting  all  indigent  inhabitants 
In  1851  an  act  was  passed  revising  and  ami 
law  of  the  City  of  New  York,  by  which  the  several 
the  schools  of  the  *' Public  School  Society"  were  co 
Board  of  Education  was  established  for  the  genera 
he  system,  consisting  of  two  commissioners  fron 
if  teen  from  the  "Public  School  Society,**  with  loci 
ees  and  inspectors  in  the  several  wards.    The  a 
lace  in  1858.    Popular  election  of  commissioners 
nee  when  appointments  have  been  made  by  the  i 
The  establishment  of  a  free  academy  in  the  G 
as  authorized  in  1847.    The  academy  was  opei 
140.    It  was  chartered  under  the  name  ot  the  **  Cc 
New  York**  in  1866.    It  is  the  first  fully  oiga] 
Dege  in  the  United  States  under  munidpd  govei 
rt    The  Normal  and  High  School  for  young  w< 
in  1870,  with  a  thre*  v^»-*  -^- — 


•  •  • 
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tnistees  were  aboKdied,  and  tbeir  powers  were  conferred  upon  the 

Botid  of  Ediicalioii.    This  board  was  empowered  to  aj^point  a 

Qtj  soperintendent  and  as  many   assistant  superintendents  as 

m^t  be  necessary,  who,  with  the   dty  superintendent,  were   to 

fonn  a  Board  of  School  Superintendents.    The  Board  of  Education 

was  empowered  to  appoint  principals  and  teachers  upon  the  written 

oominatioii  of  a  majority  of  the  Board  of  School  Superintendents. 

Hie  city  was  divided  into  fifteen  inspection  districts,  for  each  of 

which  there  was  to  be  a  board  of  five  inspectors.    Under  this  law, 

lu^  scfaocds  and  kindergartens  were  established  in  1897. 

In  1808  the  Greater  New  Yoik  Charter  consolidated  the  City  6! 
New  Ycnrk  and  the  territory  a»itiguous  into  one  municipality,  OHn- 
poaed  of  five  boroughs,  of  which  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and 
The  Bronx  constituted  the  former  City  of  New  York.  The  Greater 
New  York  Charter  provided  that  there  should  be  a  central  Board 
of  Edocatioa,  to  be  formed  by  nineteen  delegates  from  four  sdbod 
boards,  as  follows:  Eleven  Arom  the  school  board  of  Manhattan 
and  The  Bronx,  six  from  Brooklyn,  one  from  Queens«  and  one  from 
Bkhmond.  It  also  provided  for  a  city  superintendent  and  a  Board 
of  Examiners,  to  grant  licenses  to  teadi. 

The  revised  charter  ci  1902  abdished  the  Borough  School 
Boards,  provided  for  a  Board  of  Education  of  forty-six  members, 
forty-flix  Local  Sdiool  Boards,  a  Board  of  Superintendents,  and 
gave  greatly  increased  authority  and  powers  to  the  City  Super- 
intendent. 

In  1808  the  New  Yoik  City  Trainmg  School  for  Teadiers  was 
cstaUiflhed  in  the  borou|^  of  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx  in  order 
to  rdieve  the  strain  upon  the  two  cdleges  for  normal  work,  and  to 
provide  a  distinct  foundation  for  the  purdy  professional  training 
of  teadieTB  f<w  dementary  sdiooh. 

HBTTORT  OF  THE  FUBUC  8CHOOL8  IN  BBOOKLTN. 

In  the  Dutch  colonies  of  New  Y<»k  and  Brooklyn  were  estab- 
fidied  the  first  absoluidy  free  public  sdiools  within  the  present 
taritory  of  the  United  Stales. 

The  first  sdiool  tax  levied  in  Broddyn  amounted  to  the  for- 
midahlr  sum  of  150  guilders,  equal  to  nearly  $20  at  the  present  day. 
To  tins  Governor  Stuyves^nt  directed  the  appropriation  of  50 
guiiden  additional  twm  the  government  treasury. 

PuhUc  education  was  inaugurated  in  Brooklyn  on  the  4th  day 
of  July,  IMl,  by  the  appointment  of  Carl  Debevoise,  a  recent 
cm^^rant  from  Holland,  of  Huguenot  extraction,  to  the  office  of 
schoolmaster.  His  salary  was  fixed  at  the  sum  of  200  guilders, 
with  a  free  dwding. 

The  Jomimt  cf  the  school  ia  not  exactly  known,  but  there  is 


^ ^wM  Ax^M,  puDiic  worship,  dig 

large  of  the  school,  and  perform  such  **  other  occs 
e  very  worthy  and  ponderous  schout  and  the  dig 
g  schepens  should  invent  for  his  worriment.** 

The  establishment  of  the  scho(d  at  Brooklyn 
u  f<dlowed  the  next  year  by  the  organization  of  t 
le  Boswyck  Churchy  on  the  site  still  kept  by  th 
Kly»  near  the  intersection  of  North  Second  stiee 
ae. 

The  colony  of  Bushwick,  founded  in  1M0»  soon  i 
bed  a  school  near  the  junction  of  the  two  great  roa 
keout  and  Boswyck  lanes.  This  was  an  miportac 
leed  a  loystering  crossroads  for  one  hundred  year 
1  when  Peter  Stuy vesant  hobbled  over  from  New 
wooden  leg,  in  1661»  he  found  twenty-three  familii 


When  the  Brooklyn  Board  of  Education  assum 
he  public  schods  of  the  town  of  Bushwick,  at  th 
855»  it  found  the  District  School  still  kept  on  tl 
n  founded  in  1060. 

The  gentieman  who  received  the  appointment 
ic  sdiool  in  Brooklyn  was  distinguished  by  the  m 
midwyn  Manout,  and  he  is  recoided  as  an  emigrai 
Lode.  He  received  400  guilders  per  annul 
in  wampum,  and  he  was  allowed  house  roit  an< 

Bt 

\t  iff  nmunKItt  ♦U««.  «- 


:    i™«j 


pted  for  a  abort  time,  however,  during  which  the  Britiah 
vkcpt  faim  in  prison,  where  tixj  were  accustomed  to  reduce 
iib|ects  to  pemteoce  by  starvation  and  typhus  fever.  Hiia 
■wwM  abandrawd  in  1858  for  the  present  structure  near  the 
Ttioo  at  Jefiersrai  and  Bedford  avenues.  So  little  intrusion 
ignen  bad  taken  [dace  for  neariy  one  hundred  years  that 
tion  was  ciMitinued  st^y  in  the  Dutdi  language  in  all  Uiese 

onto  1758. 
>  the  discmfit  of  the  En^i^  government,  the    free  school 

was  aholuAf^  with  the  Dutch  dynasty,  and  the  schools,  for 
mdicd  and  fifty  years  subsequently  to  the  conquest,  were 
ted  soldy  by  their  patnms.    No  addition  to  the  number  of 

^ipean  to  have  been  made  until  near  the  period  of  the 
iIkhi,  irtien  old  sdiotd  No.  4  was  established  on  tjie  north 

the  WaDabout  Creek,  in  1T75.  Soon  after  the  Revolutkm. 
sdMol  was  opened  in  a  Icehouse  on  the  Bergen  Farm  lane, 
F  the  jmiction  of  lliird  avoiue  and  Forty-fourth  street 
1  aD  these  sdioob  the  tuition  afforded  was  in  both  the  Dutch 
e  Eoghsh  languages,  tiom  1758  to  1800,  and  in  the  Bushwick 
owanus  schods  much  later.  Indeed  the  Dutch  studies  were 
■ndooedin  the  Bushwick  schotd  until  within  the  last  sixty 

V  a  period  of  almost  fifty  years  succeeding  the  Revi4ution. 
Ijn  slumbcnd  in  tepidity  which  seems  now  incredible.  For 
Beatuty  no  other  pubhc  schocd  was  established  in  this  territory. 
l&o  the  State  Iqpslature  had  as  early  as  1795  ^pro[Hiated 


VI  eaucauon  ii 
eigtit  years  before  that  period. 

Prior  to  1842  the  government  of  the  schc 
vested  in  the  trustees  of  each  school  district.  ' 
lyn  at  that  period  was  divided  into  ten  school  di 
cS  Bushwick  into  two. 

In  1842  a  committee  of  the  Brooklyn  O 
appmnted  to  draft  an  act  to  provide  for  the 
sdiools  by  one  board.  The  report  of  this  com 
by  the  Common  Council^  and  the  act  passed  th 
is,  1848. 

The  Common  Council  was  empowered  to  a 
suitable  persons  to  represent  each  of  the  sch 
together  with  the  mayor  and  county  fsuperint 
Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn. 

The  first  board  consisted  of  twenty-e^t  me 
passed  in  1850,  the  number  of  board  members  ? 
three,  and  they  were  nominated  and  elected  by  th< 
alone. 

The  act  consolidating  the  cities  of  Brooklyn 
and  the  town  of  Bushwidc  into  <me  municipal  g 
the  legislature  April  17th,  1854,  and  once  more  e 
he  structure  of  the  board.  Tlie  whole  numb 
hould  form  the  Board  of  Education  was  fixed  I: 
9rty-five,  of  whom  thirteen  should  reside  in 
ailed  the  Eastern  District 

Until  the  tw--  ^o^  -' 
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hMtj  was  decied  to  the  office  cl  City  Superintendent,  and  Mr. 
C^  P.  Snuth,  its  first  president,  was  re-dected  to  that  office  for 
twenty-one  soocesnve  years. 

Ab  late  as  18S0  Fulton  street  and  Red  Hook  hme  remained  the 
priiicipal  thorofaies  of  the  village  of  Brooklyn.  Red  Hodc  lane  was 
then  a  thronged  and  busy  thorofare,  affording,  as  it  did,  the  only 
■esns  of  access  to  the  numerous  miUs  and  farms  of  South  Brooklyn 
and  the  Hook. 

In  1850  the  Board  of  Education  occujued,  as  its  headquarters, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  James  E.  Underiiill,  in  Red  Hook  lane.  Pre- 
yions  to  that  time  its  sessions  were  held  in  the  Common  Council 
Chamber  and  in  Public  School  No.  1.  (History  of  Brooklyn — 
Stiles.) 

As  early  as  1885,  a  few  years  before  the  enactment  of  the  law 
that  made  the  professional  training  of  teachers  compulsory,  the 
Brooklyn  Training  School  for  Teachers  was  established.  It  has  a 
tfro-years*  course — a  year  and  a  half  of  theory  and  observati<m, 
and  a  half  year  of  practice  teadiiilg  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
dty. 

QUEENS. 

Hie  first  public  school  established  in  the  territory  now  known 
ss  the  Borou^  of  Queens  was  in  charge  of  Richard  Mills,  in  the 
year  IMl,  and  was  located  in  the  community  known  as  Middle- 
borrow,  town  of  Newtown. 

In  1708  the  Society  of  Friends  established  a  free  schod  in  Flush- 

UmonHaU  academy  was  chartered  at  Jamaica  in  1792.  In  1848 
the  Tillage  of  Flushing  by  a  referendum  established  a  system  of  free 

Cbfic  adiools,  and  voted  a  general  tax  of  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent. 
rmaiBlcaanoe.  Some  time  before  1875  this  village  had  established 
a  bee  piMichi|^sdboolwhidi  was  that  year  admitted  to  the  univer- 
aty  by  a  special  act  of  the  legislature. 

At  the  time  of  consolidation  the  Borough  of  Queens  embraced 
Ifcirty-foiir  sdbool  districts,  induding  the  system  of  Long  Island  City. 
IW  boroQg^  sdbool  system  was  organized  with  seven  high  schods 
sad  ki^  school  departments,  and  seventy  elementary  sdiools. 
There  were  enrolled  in  1888  about  £5,000  chilcben,  and  the  teaching 
force  numbered  708. 

RICHMOND. 


The  sdboob  of  Bichmond  county  were  at  consolidation  in  very 
aincii  tlie  same  condition  as  those  of  Queens.  In  this  borou^, 
twenty-eight  districts  were  consolidated,  and  a  borough  school 
govenuDCBt   istafalishad 


^«««cii;s  4;  Kichmond  2;  total,  46 

S.    Each  member  assigned  by  the  Pre 

one  of  the  forty-six  Local  School 

n.    OFFICERS 

President,  yice-President»  Secretary,  As 

Superintendent  of  School  Buildings 

Superintendent  of  School  Supplies 

Auditor 

Chief  Clerk 

Gty  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Eight  Ai 

tendents  of  Schools,  Twenty-six  Distri 

Schools,  Four  Examiners 
Supervisor  of  Free  Lectures 

in.    EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

1.  Consists  of  fifteen  members,  elected  b 
cation;  at  least  one  member  from  each 

2.  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  e: 

the  Executive  Committee. 
S.    Powers  and  Duties. 

(a)  A[^roves  or  disapproves  repo 
oc»nmittees. 

(b)  Takes  final  action  on  certain  sp 
proceedings  for  the  acquisition  ol 
Board,  awarding  of  contnu*^*  -^ 
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V.  POWERS  AND  DUTIES 

1.   Has  the  powers  of  a  corporation. 

i   Represents  school  systems  before  Board  of  Estimate. 

3.  Uses,  controk,  and  disposes  of  school  property. 

4.  Enacts  By-Laws. 

5.  Establishes  and  conducts  Elementary,  HighJlTening,  Vaca* 

tion  Schools,  etc. 

6.  Provides  Training  Schools  for  teachers. 

7.  Maintains  Nautiad  Schod. 

8.  Maintains  Free  Lectures. 

9.  Appoints  Janitors. 

10.  Adopts  or  modifies  Courses  of  Study  upon  recommendation 

of  Board  of  Superintendents. 

11.  Approves  text4)ooks  upcm  recommendation  of  Board  of 

Superintendents. 

12.  Designates  kinds  and  grades  of  licenses  upon  recommenda- 

tion of  Board  of  Superintendents. 
IS.   Appoints  principals  and  teachers  from  eligible  lists  up(m 
nominaticHi  by  Board  of  Superintendents. 

14.  Retires  teachers. 

15.  Tries  charges  against  principals  or  teachers;  approves  or 

modifies  decisions  readied  by  Local  Scho(d  Boards  upon 
trials  of  teachers. 

16.  Administers  general  school  fund  (S  mills  on  assessed  valua^ 

tion  of  city  property  for  tead^rs*  salaries),  and  special 
school  fund  (for  other  purposes). 

17.  Acts  as  Board  of  Trustees  of  Normal  college. 

VI.   BUREAUS 

1.    Audit  and  Accounts 

(a)  Officer:  Auditor. 

(b)  Powers  and  Duties:  Audits  and  records  all  disburse- 
ments, certifies  pay  roUs,  etc. 

£.    Buildings 

(a)  Officer:  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings. 

(b)  Powers  and  Duties:  Is  responsible  for  safety  of 
bufldings,  etc.;  prqpares  plans  for  buildings  and 
repairs;  supervises  contracts;  certifies  bills  for  work 
done,  etc. 

S-    SuppUes 

Officer:  Superintendent  of  School  Supplies, 
(b)  Powers  and  Duties:  Is  Executive  Officer  of  Board  in 
matter  of  Sdiool  Supplies  and  printing;  certifies  bills 
for  snppHes,  etc. 


^^,  «^«*«;<9  luiu  1/uues:  ControLi  and 
raries,  prescribes  duties  of  emplo; 
etc. 

Vrn.    LOCAL  SCHOOL  BOARDS 

1.  Board  of  Education  divides  dty  into  fo 

tricts  on  the  basis  of  Sdiool  attendano 
hattan  22;  Brooklyn  14;  Queens  4;  Tl 
nnmd  2;  total,  46. 
Each  District  has  a  Local  Sdiool  Board 
members  appointed  by  B<mMigh  Piesi^ 
offido  memDers»  namdy,  a  member  of  t 
catioOy  assigned  by  the  President  of  the 
trict  Superintendrat  assigned  by  the  Cii 
of  Scfaoob. 

2.  Powers  and  Duties 

(a)  Meet  at  least  onoe  a  month. 

(b)  Elect  diairman,  secretary*  and  comi 

(c)  Report  to  Board  of  Education  in  Ji 
on  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  a 

(d)  Visit  sdiools. 

(e)  Excuse  absences  of  teachers  with 
Mpproval  of  Board  of  Superintenden 

(f)  'trj  teadiers,  or  prefer  diarges  to  Be 
against  |»incipab»  directors*  teadier 

(g)  Transfer  teachers  within  the  Dia»r<'«< 
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(c)  Vudts  and  inspects  sdiools. 

(d)  AdviMs  and  eoooumges  teachers,  pupils,  and  officers. 

(e)  Prescribes  Uanki,  forms,  registers,  etc. 

(f)  Sabmits  annual  rraorL 

(g)  b  diunnan,  ez-officio,  of  Board  of  Superintendents, 
(h)  Hold  conferences  with  Superintendents  and  Prin- 

dpals. 

(i)  Assigns  duties  of  Associate  and  District  Superinten- 
deots,  subject  to  by-laws  of  Board  of  Education. 

(j)  Assigns  twenty-thiee  District  Superintendents  each  to 
two  districts  for  one  year,  and  re-assigns  at  pleasure; 
assigns  remaining  three  District  Superintendents  to 
•penal  duties,  one  to  visit  Hi^  sdaot^  one  to  have 
diarge  of  evening  sdiools,  and  one  to  have  duuge  of 
Uie  vacmti<Ki  schools,  playgrounds,  and  lecrmtion 
centers. 

(k)  Is  diainnan,  ez-offido,  of  Board  of  Examiners, 

(I)   Nominates  Board  of  Examiners. 

(m)  Enforces  compulswy  education  law;  nominates  and 
supervises  atteiMlanee  oAoen. 

(n)  Nominates  attendance  officers  from  eligjUe  lists. 

:  BOARD  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS 
I.    Mendieis.    lite  City  Superintendent  and  eight  Associate 
Giy  Superintendents. 

(a)  Appointed  by  the  Boaid  of  Education  tor  a  term  of 
nzyeus. 
t   StMujing  Comnutteas 

(a)  Nominalioa,  Transfer,  and  Assignment 

(b)  Scbool  BCaBAgement 

(c)  Course  of  StutUes,  Libraries,  Text-Books,  and  Sup- 
plies. 

(d)  H%)i  Sdiools  and  Trainit^  Sdiools. 

(e)  Evening  Sdiools,  VacatitMi  Schools,  and  Playgrounds. 

(f)  Compowwy  Education. 

1  DiviBoa  Superintendents.  For  the  purpose  of  Bupervisi<m 
and  administration  die  entire  dty  is  divided  into  sevcm 
divisions  wi&  an  Associate  City  Superintendent  in  diarge 
of  each.     IXstiict  Superintendents  report  to  their  Divisicm 


Powers  and  Duties. 
(a)  BeoorainendB  to  the  Board  of  Education  the  estab- 
liabMBt  of  schools,  kiodergutens.  and  fecial  fcntures 


«^  v«  vcmzaerSf  open  to 

principals,  and  teachers  (their  own  re 
(g)  Determines  merit  and  fitness  a^rindj 

for  increase  of  salary. 
(h)  Excuses  absences  cf  teachcn  with  ] 
leave  of  absence  to  teachcn  without  ] 
(i)  Makes  rules  for  promotion  and  gradi 
(j)  Recommends  suitable  courses  of  stud 
(k)  Issues  syllabuses  in  ocHUiection  with  < 
(1)    Beoommends  suitable  text-books  and 

BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS 

1.  Members.    City  Superintendent,  together  wi 

nominated  by  him  and  appointed  by  Boar 
for  term  of  six  years. 

2.  Powers  and  Duties 

(a)  Holds  such  examinations  as  City  Super, 
prescribe. 

(b)  Prepares  eligible  lists. 

).    Physicians.    One  man  and  one  women,  to  exai 
for  licenses  and  to  certify  as  to  physici 

DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENTS 

Appointment:    Twenty-six,  appointed  by  I 

cation  on  nomination  by  Board  of  Super 

term  of  six  years. 

Powers  and  Duties 
fu\  v;«:*  —  ^ 
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(h)  Asfflgn  teachers  of  spedal  branches  to  schools. 

(i)   Approve,  disapprove,  or  modify  all  requisitions  of 

principals  for  supplies. 
(j)   Attend  meetings  of  Local  School  Boards. 
(k)  Are  to  be  in  their  office  on  specified  days. 
(I)    Keep  records  of  the  District. 
(m)  Make  recommendations  to  City  Superintendent  as 

to  proper  accommodation  for  all  childrai  of  school  age. 
(n)  Enforce  compulsory  educaticm  law,  under  the  dty 

Superintendent  <rf  Schods. 

in.  DIRECTORS  OF  SPECIAL  BRANCHES. 

1.    Appointed  by  Board  of  Education  on  nomination  by  Board 

oif  Superintendents  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
t    Subjects  having  Directors: 

Music,  Drawing  and  Manual  Training,  Cooking,  Physical 
Training  Kindeigartens,  Sewing. 
S.    Powers  and  Duties 

(a)  Advisers  of  Board  of  Superintendents,  District  Super- 
intendents, and  Principals. 

(b)  Examine  work  and  report  on  same,  under  City  Super- 
intendents cS  Schools. 

(c)  Consult  with  District  Superintendent  as  to  assign- 
ment of  special  teachers. 

(d)  Report  to  Gty  Superintendent  twice  each  year  as  to 
the  efficiency  of  each  special  teacher. 


Cbc  Dtotrkt  8cbeot* 

The  district  school  in  America  to  this  day  enrolls  more  children 
than  all  the  dty  schools  combined.  It  still  continues  (despite  the 
growth  of  the  cities),  to  be  the  chief  instrument  of  modem  American 
education.  Most  of  the  people  of  our  country  live  even  nowadays 
in  comnninities  with  less  tiian  four  thousand  people.  It  is  true  that 
in  many  of  the  communities  of  less  than  four  thousand  population 
tbere  are  schools  that  may  not  properly  be  called  district  schools; 
bat  it  is  often  overlooked  that  in  many  towns  and  even  cities  there 
tie  iscdated  sdiools  that  may  property  be  called  district  schools. 

In  its  literal  meaning  a  <Ustrict  school  is  simply  the  school  of  a 
certain  portion  of  country  set  off  from  other  sections  and  organized 
as  a  school  district,  a  separate  governmental  jurisdiction.  But  in 
its  popular  meaning  a  district  s<£ool  is  a  country  school  not  dosdy 

•Byjifrniiiiini  horn  ''OiirSdiMils:  IMr  AdiniiiiftratMMi  sad  SiqwrriM^;; 
ts  be  paftlMmithrP.  C  Bcadi  A  Co.  Copyiif^t  by  Wm.  E.  Cbsncdlor.  AQ 
nielli  wmarmd,'^£dtplBA  §mt  bucATMORj^  FmmaAmun. 


xr^ 


.  ^x.  VU0U-1CI  scnool  has  the  defect  of  its  quality.    1 
y  child  is  taught  individually.    The  groups  are  n 
numerous.    The  teacher  adapts  the  woik  to  th( 
interests,  of  each  child.    Per  contra,  the  amount  o 
iven  to  each  individual  is  very  small  and  the  1 
ation  very  brief.    Only  a  liniited  range  of  suh 
Kluced.    For  a  school  ot  forty  children  ranging  ii 
lurteen,  all  in  the  care  of  one  teacher,  there  may 
ram,  of  some  twenty-five  studies,  and  exercises  wit 
of  five  hours.    This  means  that  the  average  le 
1  is  about  ten  minutes. 

bw  the  program  is  to  be  arranged  must  depend  i 
requirements  of  the  children,  the  size  and  conve 
oom,and  the  abundance  of  books,  8upplie8,and  oth 
apparatus.    In  such  a  sdiool  it  is  undoubtedly  i 
t  over  three  subjects,  and  better  by  two.    The  t 
«  reading,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  the  last  to  fa 
F  the  nature  study  and  the  coridative  of  history,  i 
have  the  following  studies  and  exercises  in  addi 
music,  writing,  spdling,  physiology,  drawing, 
usly,  not  all  these  subjects  sluwld  be  taught  to  all 
xdd  all  of  them  be  pursued  at  the  same  time, 
y  child  has  three  lessons  a  day  with  busy  work  in 
eh  intermediate  child  has  four  lessons,  and  ea 
inced  child  has  five  daily,  the  school  is  doing  vei 
urangin^  the  nrfw»r«**»  :*  •- 
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iipoQ  another  cannot  properly  be  accomplished^  since  the  new  teacher 
(fees  Dot  know  what  the  former  teacher  taught,  and  does  not  know 
ibt  to  expect  from  the  pupils.  Boys  and  girls  as  they  grow  in 
jctts,  lose  confidence  in  tiie  value  of  schools,  and  ^'fiiiish"  their 
education  when  but  imperfectly  prepared  for  life.  OocasionaUy 
a  boy  of  brighter  mind  or  stronger  character  than  most  boys,  sur- 
Tires  this  purposeless  course  and  becomes  a  useful  citizen  in  country 
or  in  dty,  where  he  praises  the  district  school  which  possesses  the 
duum  of  an  the  experiences  of  his  youth.  Undoubtedly  such  a 
oonne  tends  to  develop  sdf-reliance.  Otherwise  it  is  mainly  in- 
jQiioas. 

Since  the  schocd  is  the  chief  fountain  of  intelligence  in  a  country 
(fistrict,  and  since  most  boys  end  their  scho(ding  at  twelve  or  fourteen 
jeaiB  of  age,  few  of  the  citizens  of  districts  possess  sufficient  knowl- 
edge to  transact  successfully  the  business,  individual  and  social  of 
modem  American  life. 

Nottdi^  of  this  18  to  be  taken  as  condemnation  of  the  exceptional, 
"bom**  teadier,  who  is  discoverd  in  the  country.  Such  a  teadier  is 
voally  the  first  person  in  all  his  or  her  circle  of  people  to  discover 
that  tcarfaing  skilfully  requires  a  body  of  knowledge  that  may  be 
drawn  upon  in  instruction.  As  soon  as  possible  after  this  discovery 
die  bom  teacher  posts  oSF  to  normal  school  or  odlege  in  order  to 
aoqniie  this  knowledge. 

As  a  preparation  for  executive  work,  a  year  or  two  of  district 
achool  eiqierienee  is  invaluable  to  a  teacher  before  or  after  normal 
achool  or  college. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  many  graduates  of  college  or  normal 
schools  fail  to  develop  pioperiy  because  of  too  dose  supervision  on  the 
part  of  supervisors :  this  hampers  the  young  teacher^s  eager  activities . 
In  the  district  sduxd  the  teacher  finds  ample  room  for  the  exercise 
of  all  qualities,  physical,  moral,  and  intdlectual.  Were  it  possible 
to  secure  for  all  cUstrict  schools  normal  and  collie  graduates,  a 
wonderful  revcdution  would  thereby  be  e£Fected  that  would  operate 
whofly  for  the  good  of  the  American  people. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  district 
sdiool,  so  great  is  ttie  disadvantage  of  such  a  school,  in  comparison 
with  Uie  graded  school  that  a  great  movement  is  now  taking  place 
to  unite  several  small  schools,  wherever  possible,  to  one  large  central 
sdwol  with  a  faculty  of  trained  teachers.  By  means  of  a  system  of 
tzanqportation  this  scho(d  is  made  convenient  of  access.  The 
childien  are  brouf^t  in  vehides  from  the  farms  for  miles  around  into 
dieie  central  or  union  sdioob,  where  they  enjoy  all  the  benefits 
irtnch  were  formerly  restricted  to  the  town  schools. 
BItmmfUd,  N.  J.  WjluamE.  Chancelloe. 
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c^cquately  instruct.     Both  teachers  a 

supervised  by  the  state.     In  1834  Massachusetts 
nd.    Other  states  were  ahready  doing  the  same  t 
In  1887  Gov.  Edward  Everett  recommended  t 
ite  board  of  education.    Horace  Mann  was  select 
ry  of  such  a  board.    Well  equipped  intellectually^  1 
:e  Jeflferson,  grander  for  his  moral  power.    He  wrot 
lenoeforth  I  dedicate  myself  to  the  supremest  welf ai 
t  declared  that  the  conmion  school  was  **  the  greatc 
m;*'  and  to  improve  it  was  the  chief  end  of  stat 
11  would  get  rid  of  vice  you  must  have  better  schodi 
ise  must  be  made  wholesome;  the  system  supportec 
I  the  whole  supervised  by  the  most  competent  i 
1  result  was  the  establishment  of  normal  schools  ii 
rhe  fight,  however,  was  not  over.     Some  towns 
must  be  educated  at  public  expense  they  should  be 
ity  scholars.    Thirty-one  grammar  sdioob  unite< 
Mann  of  ignorance  and  of  perjured  statements, 
teachcn  jcnned  in  to  crush  him.    Charles  Sun 
itt,  and  James  Carter  were  among  his  diief  supp 
ji  to  say  that  the  evcdution  went  on.    Schools 
Qodem  high  school  was  bom.      The  state  free  s 
1  both  boys  and  girls  further  than  Harvard  had 
itablished  in  state  after  state  with  rapidity.    A 
)  schools  began  to  snuff  out    The  wlud«^  «««^- 
iual  tone  of  educati^** «— 


„—  * 


Asa  iwianm,  imt  pKsiaem  (h  uneniD.  rrom  ineie  ii  caugnt 
t  tbe  'West  uid  with  some  difficulty  reacted  upon  the  East, 
lonid  took  it  up  with  Pnaident  White,  and  Dr.  Eliot  carried 
mpanmiae  of  a  Harvard  annex  for  women.  Mahan  lived  to 
■ident  of  two  otker  oo-edacational  colleges,  and  died  in  his 
Bed  Tcan  pastor  of  a  church  in  London,  England. 

AOAMIX  AMD  THB  KVOLVTR)N  THBOBT. 
le  next  cpocji  in  the  evt^tion  of  American  education  may  be 
ed  moat  bnly  to  Louis  Aganta.  I  shall  never  forget  with  iriaat 
•r  intOBAtioD  EniNSon  once  said  to  me,  ol  the  great  men  irf 
a,  "Ah,  arl  but  you  shoaldc(»ne  to  Boston  to  see  the  greatest 
{  them,  AgasBs."  Already  with  a  reputation  as  prince  d 
m,  he  croMed  the  Atlantic  in  1846,  and  in  1848  be  accepted  the 
cf  aoology  and  geology  in  Harvard.  Hie  jtunture  of  these 
■bjecta  in  one  profesaonhip  indicates  the  condition  of  scientific 
fiptian  in  our  ooDegea  at  that  date.  Agassiz  began  at  onee 
»fee  a  new  sentiment  Co-bd>oiers  like  l£tchcock,  Dana,  and 
B  wen  at  hand.  Fwtonatdy  thne  jaoneen  of  the  scientific 
sd  woe  pomeated  with  an  etlucal  sjHrit,  as  much  so  as  Mann, 
na,  and  Jdtemm.  At  Peukcae  island,  Agassiz's  seande  sdiool, 
pe  U"g*''"g  sprits  he  said, "  When  I  am  in  your  churches  yoli 
m»  be  levennt,  because  yon  read  tbe  word  of  God.  Ebm, 
My  dip  net  I  lift  to  your  eyes  tbe  work  of  God;  and  heic,  too» 
h^be  leveroiL"  WUpide  writing  of  him  says:  "He  inspires 
11  as  neifocma;  eommamcatca  not  only  knowledge  but  the  love 
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.  ^^,u|^ui  and  science  ever  led  so  directly  t 
ftl  principle  is  a  natural  law  pervading  the  universe 
he  impulse  given  to  educational  work  by  the  evclta 
as  marvelous  in  every  direction.    It  emphasiged  < 
leredity.    It  demanded  sanitation  and][child  study, 
life  and  action  all  that  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  and 
it.    It  paved  the  way  for  Frodbelism»  and  in  a  sh 
sgarten  became  an  incorporate  part  of  the  Ame 
m.    The  cILd  ollapodridos  of  natural  jdiilosophy  fd 
eared  as  physics,  psychology,  biology.    Bidi^y  qui< 
lurst  open  as  botany,  sooAogy,  paleontology,  enton 
en  more  subordinate  sciences.    In  conjunction  w 
{uent  of  the  evcdution  epoch,  manual  training  becam 
Ity.    The  culture  of  the  brain  with  hdi^ess  hai 
ng  body  was  seen  to  be  worse  than  a  blunder.    Tb 
hip  of  Pnrfessor  Woodward,  ot  St  Louis,  was  abl} 
onel  Parker. 

DR.  HABRIB  AS  A  PHILOSOPHIC  STSTEICATIZER. 

ution  was  a  philosophy  as  well  as  sdenoe.    It  le 

it  fdiilosophical  renaissance.    The  result  was  a  nen 

ducational  field  whidi  must  justly  be  called  the 

It  was  the  office  of  W.  T.  Harris  to  systematiae 

^tion,  to  evcdve  the  jdiilosc^y  of  education  i 

ican  system  on  a  philosophical  basis.    Harris  ^ 

'  into  every  field  of  i*^"****^- 
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aod  ^rt  to  lawlessness.  The  time  is  not  far  off  when  a  boy  will 
beas  safe  from  moial  oomiption  in  our  ooUeges  as  in  our  high  schook. 
Al  tlong  the  line  eTolution  goes  not  only  for  more  rational  instruction 
bat  for  manlier  duumcter. 

THE  PABKEB  REYIVAL. 

The  eTolution  of  the  present  day  orastitutes  still  another  and 
distinct  epodi.  It  is  the  reviral  of  liberty  and  spontaneity  on  the 
oeir  basis  of  scientific  method,  and  may  be  termed,  I  tlunk,  the 
hAer  epodi.  For  Colonel  Parker  was  the  soul  and  center  of  it 
irim  he  was  still  among  the  living,  and  now  it  is  his  influence  that 
ii  keeping  afi^e  the  moTement.  System  and  order  we  have.  Grading 
kas  been  adiieTed.  Tlie  cords  were  drawn  with  accuracy;  they 
nay  now  be  loosened.  Normal  training  led  to  formalism  at  first; 
it  must  now  develop  individualism.  What  we  need  at  present  is 
m  increasing  number  of  great  men  and  great  women  in  Uie  ranks. 
We  have  been  in  danger  of  a  splendid  umformity.  It  must  not  be 
fatgotten  tiiat  education  will  always  need  its  Mary  Lyon,  its  Mark 
Gbpldns,  and  its  Ehphalet  Nott.  CMond  Parker  did  not  stand  so 
BUMk  for  definite  plans  as  for  freedom  of  the  whole  brotherhood 
of  teacbers  to  be  themselves,  and  to  what  God  speaks,  rather  than 
obey  the  machine  order. 

{Rneteenth  century  evolution  in  our  American  school  may  be 
summed  np  as: 

(1)  Education  must  begin  at  the  biginning  of  life;  therefore  the 
sdiool  precedes  the  church  and  the  state;  and  it  follows  that  mothers 
iboald  be  educated  to  educate  the  unborn. 

(ft)  Sdiool  work  should  be  as  broad  as  the  nation  and  should  have 
for  its  aim  to  make  honorable  citizens,  and  right  diildren  of  God. 

(S)  Evolution  insbts  that  education  shall  be  applied  at  plastic 
points  in  the  human  organism  and  functioning — that  is  the  hands 
and  tfie  vocal  ecnds  and  the  brain,  with  an  equal  degree  of  care. 

(4)  Education  should  consider  the  individuality  of  both  the 
teadber  and  the  tauj^t — avoiding  inflexibility  of  method. 

(5)  Educational  subjects  are  twirfddin  dassification;  thehuman- 
islic  and  the  natuialistic — and  both  of  these  classes  are  equally 


Tbe  ninelaenth  century  has  passed  over  to  the  twentieth  century 
great  |wiililiins  nmalved  and  woric  as  honorable  as  has  already  been 
meeomMfiUbitJL  The  sdiool  system  has  yet  to  be  enf randiised  from 
pdiliei;  mmi  tfie  great  Amrakan  system  proposed  by  Jefferson  in 

at  jet  inoomplete.      Our  state  systems  rise  from 
'toft  uaiveBBity  apex»but  these  are  not  yet  federalized 
mAtj  ftt  WashuyiM.  E.  P.  Powell. 


.^■w^     VA     UtC    V^tVlUXiCV 


me  blind,  the  simple-minded,  the  < 
who  must  plod  with  painstaking  care  ovc 
each  receives,  to-day,  special  attention,  skiL 
]r,  for  thus  we  lift,  with  effort,  and  by  slow  degre 
ition.    But  there  is  also  a  duty  to  duldren  endo? 
nd  dangerous  gift  of  genius.    These,  too,  must  1 
school  and  the  home,  Uie  fostering  influences  that  c 
powers  to  noble  maturity. 

e  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  must  honor  the  1 
>nmion  citizen.    Our  great  republic  finds  its  stren 
ry  man.    Our  dticen  soldiers  fight  our  battles,  b\ 
tent  leaders  who  are  able  to  employ  each  unit  to  its 
mbine  all  for  a  single  great  end,  our  brothers  go  fo 
Not  less,  in  the  intellectual  world,  does  the  eff* 
individual  depend  upon  those  who  are  leaders  of 
iterpret  men  to  themselves,  and  make  dear  the  sij 
movements  that  carry  thousands  by  conmion  imj 
rection. 

**Wlio  nttor  witdoiii  from  the  cental  de^ 
Andliftniqg  to  the  inner  flow  of  tfaufi 
SpoJc  to  the  age  oat  of  eternity.** 

elation  of  .the  home  and  school  to  these  chilrde 
,  therefore,  espedaUy  important 
reat  gift  of  genius,  heaven-sent,  is  no  respecter  o1 
bom  may  open  his  eyes  in  a  lowlv  hn^  '^-^  ^* 
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Should,  then,  the  child  of  special  gifts  be  set  apart  and  tieated 

differently  from  others,  or  should  home  life  and  school  training 

foster  the  development  of  individual  ability  and  originality  in  all 

children,  that  thus  the  best  may  come  to  Uieir  own»  naturally,  by 

powth  and  the  finding  of  opportunity.    It  would  seem  the  latter, 

for  there  is  no  jdiilosopher^s  stone  to  sort,  in  early  years*  the  gifted 

aod  strong  from  the  erratic,  or  the  weak;  least  of  all,  is  the  jud^ent 

of  parents  or  teachers  a  guide.    In  an  unknown  country,  without  a 

chart,  it  is  safest  to  fdlow  the  pathways  left  by  solitary   travelers, 

ind  we  shall  leam  most  about  the  conditions  which  tend  to  develop 

special  ability  if  we  consider  the  home  life  in  which  the  men  and 

women  grew  whose  names  are  enshrined  in  all  our  hearts.    In 

divcnity  of  ciicumstanoe,  in  widely  separated  lands,  some  conmion 

characteristies  may  stand  forth  and  serve  to  guide  our  thought 

Hie  inquiry  may  be  limited,  here,  to  a  few  of  those  who  have  won 

&tinction  in  liteiature,  but  the  eariy  years  of  many  who  have  ful- 

SDed  their  natural  bent,  in  art  muric  or  science,  would  furnish 

annlar  data  for  oar  consideration. 

Seventy-five  years  ago,  in  a  quiet  parsonage  in  Somersby,  Eng- 
land, there  lived  a  family  of  bright  dukben  whose  names  have  all 
beoome  familiar  and  dear  to  us  thru  one.  The  one,  Alfred,  was 
sent  in  his  seventh  year  to  a  dame's  school  where  he  renudned  until 
he  was  cleTen.  At  that  age,  he  returned  to  the  parsonage  and  went 
DO  more  to  schooL  His  father  was  his  tutor  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
iiiatheniati<!s;  for  the  rest,  he  followed  his  own  will.  In  his  dghteenth 
year,  he  entered  Cambridge;  three  years  later,  he  was  called  home 
by  ttie  failing  health  of  his  grandfather  and  never  returned.  How 
few  the  years  spent  in  sdiool  compared  with  those  required  for  the 
education  61  a  youth  in  the  end  61  the  nineteenth  century!  Mary 
Ann  Evans,  bom  before  the  days  of  the  higher  education  of  women 
never  attended  any  sdiool  that  would  compare  for  a  moment  with 
a  good  modem  hi^  sdiool,  and  at  sixteen  was  called  home  to  assume, 
dMrtty*  the  duties  of  housekeeper  and  mistress  in  the  home  of  her 
ii&er.  John  Buskin  was  never  sent  to  sdiool,  and  did  not  remain 
in  tfie  umveisity  long  enou^  to  take  his  dcfpree.  Keats  was  with- 
diawn  from  a  dame's  scl£>ol  at  fifteen  and  apprenticed.  It  is 
unneeessary  to  multiply  instances;  all  are  similar,  and  one  may  be 
conndcred,  in  a  general  way,  typical. 

The  years  of  Tennyson's  boyhood  were  spent  in  the  isolation  of 
a  eonntiy  residenee;  his  companions  were  but  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
the  books  of  the  fibraiy,  the  wolds  and  groves  of  Lincolnshire. 
There  the  boy  grew,  and  hw  spirit  followed  its  natural  bent,  unre- 
stiained.  What  were  the  influences  potent  in  the  devdopment  of 
the  ^'^^^^  of  the  lad  who  Mtierwaids  wrote  ''IdyUa  of  the  King?'' 


,  ^r,uv.    ae  must  have  used  complett 

A  day,  edited  selections  of  texts  were  unknown, 
s  the  reading  of  this  gifted  lad  exceptional? — ^It 
He  was  one  of  twelve  sons  and  daughters  in  t 
hold,  who  read  also*  and  Arthur  Hallam»  destined 
\  was  his  comrade.    Other  lads  of  that  generatioi 
with  the  same  eager  interest.    Scott  pored  over '. 
of  the  Iliad  in  his  eighth  year,  and  by  his  twelfth 
Percy's  ^^Rdiques**  Tasso's  Jenualem  Ddivere 
%  the  novds  of  Fielding,  and  read  much  other  lit 
ted  to  the  shelves  as  too  tedious  for  pleasure, 
read  W overly  and  the  Essays  of  Elia  before  her 
sfore  she  was  twenty,  Wordsworth  had  become  hei 
,  and  her  reading  was  in  the  worics  of  Addison,  Baoo 
—in  short,  in  any  books  on  serious  subjects  that  f dl 
i  impulse  toward  expression  was  characteristic 
Tennyson  from  his  eialiest  years.    He  began  to  w 
as  he  began  to  read,  and  this,  not  as  a  requires 
from  the  desire  of  expressing  his  thouf^ts,  or  o 
e  that  pleased  his  fancy.    The  young  Tennysons, 
wrote  tales  of  Napoleon  and  WeUii^g^n,  and  AH 
twdve,  began  to  scribble  endldte  verses,  aping,  i 
the  rhythms  or  phrases  of  Thomson  and  Pope.    I 
er  favorite  auttior,  Walter  Scott,  he  wrote  an 
lines.    Now,  the  length  of  The  Lady  cf  the  Lake 
nine  hundred  lines;  considi»r  fi*^  •— ^ 
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"Hie  Origin   of   the  Feudal  System,"  attested  his  fondness  for 
intiquaiian  lore. 

Buskin,  writing  of  his  childhood,  after  enumerating  required 
tasks,  adds  that  he  read  the  noveb  of  Scott  and  Pope's  Iliad  of  his 
own  deetion  and,  in  his  seventh  year,  he  wrote,  printing  the  words, 
I  fofaime  of  forty  pages  in  imitation  of  Miss  Edgewor&'s  dialogs, 
h  his  ninth  year,  he  composed  a  poem  of  more  than  two  hundred 
Enes,  bepnning,  ''When  first  the  wrath  of  heaven  o*erwhelmed  the 
WQild.^  In  tiie  quiet  evenings  at  Heme  HiU,  the  child  of  ten  listened, 
ai  he  pleased,  to  the  reading  of  his  dders,  and  his  ear  became  accus- 
tomed U^  tiie  rhythm  and  phrasing  of  beautiful  sentences  from 
Shakespeare,  Spenser,  Byron,  Goldsmith,  and  other  writers  of  an 
olden  time. 

Stevenson,  a  sdiool  boy,  roamed  the  streets  of  Edinbui]^  with 
pcndl  and  paper  in  his  podcet  that  he  might  strive  to  describe  what 
lie  mw.  Elinbeth  Banett  translated  Latin  and  Greek  even  as  do 
oar  daa^ten  now,  but  thereafter  she  sou^t  her  pen  and  strove  to 
initale  the  beauty  of  the  original  in  metrical  versions.  Thus,  at  the 
ige  of  sixteen,  she  had  done  into  English  verse  the  whole  of  Prame- 
AnuBoaad, 

But  it  was  not  merely  the  children  of  genius  destined  to  literary 
lame  who  wrote.  The  impulse  to  express  the  crude  observations 
and  ideas  of  childhood  was  common,  and  arose  in  that  generation 
hecsnse,  for  some  reason,  every  impression  reoaved,  instantly  caused 
activity  and  readjustment  in  the  eager,  unoccupied  mind.  Amid 
defines  originality  in  the  mature  mind  as  **  rapid  and  dear  reaction 
against  outside  infiuenoes,  in  giving  to  them  our  individual  stamp.'* 
In  fliis  **  rapid  and  dear  reaction'*  the  child,  more  than  anyone  dse, 
finds  the  devdopment  of  the  individual  sdf .  In  the  early  ipait  of  the 
nineteenth  coitury,  almost  all  children  of  parts  found  keen  ddight 
in^composing  and  many  young  persons  destined  for  other  pursuits 
tlyin  literature  attained  rare  skill  with  the  pien.  Few  sonnets  in 
the  language  compare  in  poetic  beauty  with  Arthur  Hallam's  lines 


•    .   4  I'MII  i 


"lady,  I  bid  thee  to  a  sunny  dome^" 

The  letters  and  journals  of  great  men  of  that  time,  published, 
inddentaDy,  thru  interest  in  thdr  achievments,  often  reveal  literary 
ability  far  beyond  that  of  many  writers,  so-called,  of  the  present 


In  our  own  day,  and  especially  in  America,  there  seems  to  be  no 
■aiircd  impulse  toward  expression  in  literary  or  in  artistic  form. 
A  dnM  of  high  sdiool  age  sddom  composes  voluntarily,  and  what 
he  writes  will  not  compare,  in  the  least,  with  the  composition  of  scores 
of  yooii^  persons  in  die  last  genemtiaD.    i2esd  to  a  group  of  sdiool 


oimiiar  lo  those  ot  Huxley,  or  Hamerton,  or . 
sure  instinct  of  the  boy  would  teach  him,  first  ol 
iearest  occupations  from  his  school  fellows.    Ev< 
ersities,  an  instructor  who  kept  the  names  of  all 
srimenting,  on  their  own  initiative,  in  forms  of  litei 
Id  have  no  occasion  to  turn  the  leaf  of  his  note-bo 
rhere  is  the  same  maiked  difference  in  the  readi 
rations.    Our  children  do  not  pore  over  Scott's  ro 
vAve  years  of  age.    Our  young  girls  do  not  save 
they  may  possess  a  complete  copy  of  Wordsw 
's  translation  of  the  Iliad  would  be  unknown  i 
ren  were  it  not  edited,  and  taught  in  the  dass-i 
nation  to  be  sought  in  the  lowering  of  ambition,  or  i 
tural  ability  in  the  present  generation?    I  think 
so  many  seeking  entrance  in  college  halls,  and  i 
se  of  libraries,  the  sale  of  books,  popular  interest 
>lic  weal,  and  the  rapid  spread  of  scientific  kno^e 
itelligence  is  more  widely  diffused  than  ever  befon 
t  children  bom  of  parents,  the  best  of  the  presen 
life  scantily  endowed  with  natural  gifts.    No:  tfa 
n  this  b^inning  of  the  twentieth  century  mon 
ional  ability  and  promise  are  bom  than  at  any  tim 
s,  then,  the  educational  system  in  the  early  part  o 
adapted  to  foster  the  ^rt  of  expression  and 
lity?    Systematic  education,  as  regards  childrei 
it  years.    Furth^rm/^^  * '  •' 
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The  valae  to  our  own  generation  of  an  orderly  system  of  educa- 
tion, (rf   universal  application,  is  infinite;  thru  it  we  are  lifting  all 
our  population,  our  citizens  and  voters,  to  a  higher  level  of  intelli- 
genoe  and  skill.  Like  pioneers  in  a  new  land,  we  are  bridging  streams, 
diaining  marshes,  and  building  highways  to  plateaus  beyond.   It 
must  come  to  pass,  in  the  future,that  temples  sacred  to  beauty  will 
tiise  and  draw  to  their  shrines  the  finest  and  noblest  of  our  children. 
But  a  great  advance  is  seldom  accomplished  without  some  loss, 
lliere  are  certain  tendencies  inherent  in  our  present  systems  of 
e(facati<m  and  emjdiasized  by  our  family  and  social  life  which  seem 
to  be  inimical  to  the  child  of  special  gifts.    The  contrast  between 
the  enviitmment  of  young  life  in  the  c»uiy  part  of  this  century  and 
the  customary  activity  and  occupations  of  diildren,  to-day,  suggests 
uaefully  the  tendencies  which  shcMild  concern  us.    It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  this  discussion  is  limited  to  a  consideration 
of  the  families,  in  either  time,  of  best  brain  and  noblest  ambition, 
b  which  children  are  bom  to  exceptional  opportunities. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  our  children  are  never  left  to  themselves. 
Hie  fitlle  one  is  watdied  from  the  dawn  of  consciousness  with  foster- 
ing caie;  his  attention  is  directed  to  objects  that  will  develop  his 
powers  of  observation.  As  soon  as  he  can  guide  his  own  steps,  he 
is  sent  to  the  kindeigarten  and  taught  to  distinguish  colors,  or 
direct  the  motions  of  his  straying,  awkward  fingers  to  some  end 
impoaed  by  another  will.  He  even  plays  his  games  by  rote,  and 
flhoats  and  di^  to  musical  time.  Other  schools  and  other  teachers 
wait  OQ  his  growth;  not  for  an  instant  is  his  attention  unoccupied, 
or  withdrawn  from  concrete,  objective  subjects  of  interest,  and  never 
by  any  chance  is  he  left  to  pass  an  hour  alone.  Whenever  the  home 
or  the  adiool  fails  to  occupy  him,  our  social  system  supplements  the 
deficiency;  comrades  are  never  wanting  to  share  the  study  or  the 
play.  It  sometimes  seems  as  if  the  modem  child  is  incapable  of 
going  about  a  task  unaided,  quietiy,  and  alone.  -  He  is  not  even 
leqimed  to  leam  his  lessons  by  hiinself,  and  stumble,  and  fail,  as 
every  ofoe  must  who  gains  strength  of  body,  or  of  mind.  The  ambi- 
tuMia  college  bred  mother  lifts  tibe  young  mind  over  hard  places  and 
thus  fosters  a  habit  of  dependence.  All  this  is  a  forcing  process 
which,  in  the  end,  must  develop  in  the  young  rare  self-possession 
and  versatility,  of  the  practical  kind.  Youth  so  trained  should 
enter  upon  life  with  ability  to  organize,  administer,  execute,  but, 
by  the  same  token,  the  individuid  suffers  in  originality  and  inde- 
pendence. He  must  keep  step  in  a  great  army,  and  for  this  reason 
approach  as  nearly  as  may  be  habits  of  thought  and  action  charac- 
teristie  of  hia  feflows ;  if  inherent  force  of  character  and  natural  ability 
biii^  him,  in  time»  into  positions  of  power  and  trust,  the  scope 


«..i^  t^t  tt  great  aty,  had  for  companions  on 

rly  persons,  the  live  creatures  of  the  garden  and  hi 
nctures;  and  his  refuge  when  he  did  not  know  i( 
d  in  the  use  of  penal  and  brush,  or  of  the  pei 
OS,  like  her  own  Maggie,  Hved  a  strange  solitaiy 
itly  those  pursuits  dearest  to  her  heart    These  ; 
undisciplined  and  the  education  they  obtained  lad 
direction,  but  one  thing  was  theirs  which  we  ha^ 
children — the  habit  of  the  initiative.    The  ver 
Mition  and  companionship  forced  the  child  to  di 
roes  of  its  own  nature.    He  acted  the  plays  he  rei 
B  in  imitation.    He  followed  the  occupations  • 
with  keenly  observant  eyes,  and  turned  over  silent 
upied  hours,  matters  of  grave  import.    What  wa 
and  girk  had  at  maturity  much  unclassified  kn 
Miucation,  but  they  possessed  that  which  is  wort 
don,  noble  ambition,  and  the  power  of  directin 
y  to  some  end  beyond  the  pleasure  of  the  hour, 
vans,  at  sixteen,  left  school  and  took  sole  charge  oi 
old,  she  at  once  arranged  for  the  continuance  of  h 
own  way,  and  for  five  or  six  years,  in  addition 
of  the  mistress  of  the  family,  she  pursued  a  sevi 
Italian,  German,  Latin  history,  music,  and  rea 
standard  books  of  English  literature.    Tenny 
dge  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  and  lea< 
)r  more,  a  quiet  countrv  li^*   --^ — *   ' 
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with  messages  sent  thru  ocean  depths  or  i'  the  air,  have  made  one 
ttmily  of  the  nations,  and  have  thereby  multiplied  a  thousandfold 
that  pressure  of  ojMnion  which,  oftentimes,  proves  paralyzing  to 
individual  effort.    This  is  especially  true  in  a  democracy,  and  per- 
haps of  necessity.    Our  belidf  that  all  men  are  bom  free  and  equal 
makes  us  slow  to  recognize  inequality  in  natural  gifts.    Just  as  work- 
men bdonging  to  trade  unions  strive  to  puU  down  to  the  average 
kvd  a  craftsman  of  exceptional  skill  or  unusual  rapidity  that  he 
may  not  raise  the  standard  of  requirement  for  all,  so,  in  a  republic,  it 
is  the  average,  practical  man  of  character  and  honest  purpose,  who 
foOowing  the  boaten  track,  finds  a  plain  and  easy  way.    Tlie  person 
of  onginality,  of  new  ideas,  is  regarded  with  suspicion.    Until  he 
SDooeeds,  he  is  considered  a  man  of  doubtful  judgment  and  looked 
npon  pityingly.    Indeed,  so  strong  is  the  force  of  tradition  and  of 
eommonly  accepted  forms  of  belief  that  departure  from  the  unwritten 
code  of  social  observance  invdves  a  kind  of  ostracism.    It  was 
Amid  wlio  wrote  in  his  Journal,  ''Among  the  peoples  in  whom  the 
aocial  gifts  are  strongest  the  individual  fears  ridicule  above  all  things. 
....     Everybody  wishes  to  be  on  the  side  of  all  the  woiUL    All 
the  woild  is  the  greatest  of  powers :  it  is  sovereign  and  calk  itsdf  lee.'* 
An  ibia  is  a  hundred  times  more  true  in  Uie  child's  worid  than 
in  adult  life.     The  chief  business  cf  life  in  its  early  years,  is  in  learn- 
ing how  to  do  things.    From  the  first  step,  the  process,  is,  in  great 
part,  imitative.    Tie  tiny  stride  ^>es  that  of  the  grown  man.    llie 
fint  inquiry  in  the  presence  of  a  new  task  is  in  regard  to  the  expe- 
ricnoe  ci  the  diild  who  has  tried  it  before.    If,  now,  there  appears 
in  the  midst  of  the  eager  group,  one  child  who  forgets  his  fellows  and, 
bcndiDg  over  the  sdfsame  task  thinks  out  some  device  all  his  own, 
it  may  be  slower  and  more  awkward  than  that  of  the  other  children, 
hot,  still,  the  invention  of  his  littie  brain,  his  pride  and  satisfaction 
b  chcrkfd   by  the  outcry  that  follows  his  effort.    Everywhere, 
the  child  that  reasons,  that  invents,  that  follows  some  hidden  plan 
of  his  own  deviang  is  at  a  disadvantage.    His  playmates  cry  out 
upon  lum  because  his  results  do  not  conform  with  the  conmion  stand- 
aid,  and  his  elders  discourage  his. efforts,  for  they  are  often  unsatis- 
factory in  themselves,  inaccurate  in  detail,  and  ill  proportioned 
tiini  lack  of  acquired  skill.    Moreover,  this  child  is  constantiy  in 
danger  of  suggesting  or  doing  the  wrong  thing.    He  impulsively 
tries  the  new  idea  that  occurs  to  him;  and  he  has  not  the  experience 
to  fcHesee  just  bow  his  acts  or  his  words  vnll  be  related  to  others, 
ao  that  he  is  constantly  rebuffed.    In  the  end,  he  perceives  his  own 
mi«»Af  and  loses  confidence  in  Umsdf.    Hie  truth  is,  that  skiU 
and  soooesB  to,  the  degree  commonly  current,  are  much  more  rapidly 
attuned  by  iooitation  than  b/  mveatioa.    The  child  or  the  laan 
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_^   t^iiuisimtted  store  of  conceptiom 
shapes  anew  with  infinite  toil  of  thought,  fund 
feels  the  keen  joy  of  confirmation  when  he  reacht 
conclusions  that  other  men  before  him  have  foui 
as  he  passes  from  one  principle  to  another,  or  ap 
formulated,  he  chances  to  define  some  step  that . 
diisive,  or  lights  upon  a  long  sought  analysis,  an< 
service. 

All  this  is  especially  true  in  the  field  of  Ktera 
of  English  composition  know  how  easily  the  resi 
Woik  seem  to  be  lost  in  the  next.    The  lad  or  miss  \ 
writes  the  prettiest  little  stories  in  sentences  that  h 
dit;tion;  two  years  later,  the  same  pujHls  hand  in  cc 
wittk  long,  invdved  periods,  and  astonishing  words 
iiat  had  been  gained  seems  lost,  but,  in  leaUty,  t 
tying  a  more  difiicult  task.    In  two  years,  his  < 
iMHights  have  undergone  a  diange  and  he  has  no  vi 
>'the  expression  ai  his  new  range  of  ideas.    Tlie 
|ieated  at  each  step  of  advancement.    The  la 
lujier's  pride  in  the  academy  goes  to  college  and 
lays  are  filled  with  meaningless  phrases;  in  his  b 
describe  things  revealed  to  him  by  new  and  kec 
piles  up  woids  to  no  purpose.    It  may  easily  I 
re  real  literary  merit  tfie  youth  possesses  the  m 
nnpts  will  seem  to  his  instructor.    It  is  the  ir^' 
ius  to  experiment  in  form-  ^  - 
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Htcs  (rf  children  like  Charlotte  Bronte,  Alfred  Tennyson,  John 
Bnsldn,  the  epic,  the  story,  or  the  poem,  was  written  joyously  to 
the  end,  uncritiosed.  The  child  felt  the  enthusiasm  of  the  auttior; 
beedom  of  invention  was  his,  and  out  of  his  success  grew  confidence 
in  himself,  and  a  habit  of  expressing  thought  that  kept  even  pace 
with  the  development  of  the  mind. 

Thirdly,  our  attention  and  effort  are  directed  chiefly  to  accom- 

pEshment  and  infonnation,  too  little  to  disdphne  and  culture.     We 

most  graduate :  the  infant  from  the  kindergarten  and  primary  school; 

the  lad  or  the  miss,  from  the  grades;  the  youth  from  the  high  school, 

ind  again,  and  yet  again;  before  he  enters  his  profession.    Each 

Khool  is  directed  toward  some  other,  and  parents  have  caught  from 

their  children  the  most  pernicious  of  false  standards,  those  of  courses, 

and  examinations,  and  age;  the  accomplishment  of  each  one  must 

concspond  with  his  age  or  his  grade.    Here,  again,  it  is  the  bright, 

quick,  imitative  diild  who  is  usually  first  among  his  comrades. 

The  child  who  turns  over  in  his  own  mind  what  he  learns,  who 

strives  to  understand  why  as  wdl  as  how,  may  be  slow  and  hesi- 

tatiog  in  accomplishment*  and  immature  of  mind,  he  needs  time 

and  fostering  care  to  bring  his  special  ^fts  to  maturity. 

For  the  devdo[Mnent  of  literary  abifity,  in  particular,  several 
cooditioiis  are  essential  ^vdiich  are  incompatible  with  haste,  and  the 
requirement  of  immediate  and  tangible  results  in  return  for  woik 
expended.  The  child  must  gain  in  some  way  the  nuuitery  of  the 
means  of  expression.  The  contribution  of  the  sdiools  in  tlus  direc- 
tion is  not  inconsiderable.  Many  a  course  for  the  study  of  English 
has  been  ananged  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  in  stucfents  a  habit 
of  dear,  adequate,  and  varied  expression  in  i^  the  intercourse  of 
life,  spoken  or  written.  But  the  nuuitery  of  English  idiom,  the  range 
of  vocabulary,  the  analytical  knowledge  of  shades  of  meaning 
required  in  composing  tli^  best  literature,  are  an  entirely  different 
matter.  There  is  an  En^ish  language  of  literary  art,  rarely  heard, 
and  seldom  written  even  amcmg  intdligent  people.  To  acquire  it 
costs  more  painstaking  effort  than  to  gain  a  fair  knowledge  of  a 
foreign  tcmgue.  Yet,  without  it,  the  noblest  ideas,  the  most  beau- 
tiful oonceptiions,  must  fail  of  success  thru  lack  of  literary  form. 
In  literature,  nothing  b  more  true  than  this,  that  "  'Tis  his  at  last 
fvho  has  said  it  best.*'  In  any  form,  not  the  best,  both  thought  and 
fancy  are  no  more  than  material  passed  on  to  the  hand  of  some 
greater  artist.  Many  a  person  of  great  ^ts  has  found  his  work 
ineffective  or  diflfeult  thru  his  inability  to  convey  his  thought  to 
others,  deariy,  in  all  its  fine  shades  of  meaning.  In  the  closing  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  lived,  in  America,  a  scholar  who 
achieved  in  BdeniiBc iwemrcA  results  as  brilliaDt  aa  any  in  his  genera* 
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r«u  ocivc;  no  extracts,  synopses,  or 
ature  will  aid,  for  the  essential  result  is  not  knowle 
tession  of  the  vocabulary  of  expression.    The  first  i 
literary  ability  often  appears  in  the  eagerness  of  I 
ftin  kinds  of  literature.    The  special  character  of 
us,  or  of  Scott*s,  is  seen  at  once  upon  comparing 
le  two  lads.    The  one  repeated  musical  lines  of  Lai 
delight  in  the  rhythm;  the  other  sdected  every  hii 
piarian  detail  that  could  be  gleaned  from   his  hon 
e's  wonderful  cadences  and  harmonies,  the  ridi  mosi 
iing  beautiful  fancies,  were  posable  tohim  only  becai 
.he  Elizabethans,  and  Shdley,  and  Keats  had  lived  f 
e  him;  he  became  ftuniliar  inth  the  poetry  of  these 
eginning  of  his  own  career  and  learned  all  Uiat  they  e 
lay  a  fine  test  of  the  power  and  originality  of  the  yc 
and  wdl  has  he  proven  his  right  to  a  position  d 
>11  of  Eng^d's  great  authors.    Each  new  writer 
ing  those  of  his  predecessors  whose  work  is  most  pei 
lere  his  fate  b  sealed.    To  the  art  of  his  masters  he 
ince  of  his  own;  to  the  imaginations  and  thoughts 
I  as  an  inheritance  he  must  add  some  small  contribui 
,  and  worthy. 

r  these  reasons,  freedom  and  some  degree  of  isolatioi 

the  conditions  fostering  literary  and  artistic  geo 

!  pressure  that  determines  so  entirely  the  daily  li' 

n  is  a  deadening  influence:  the  Drewniw*  r^f  ♦»• ^*^ 
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rith  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  no  word  of  power,  no  original 
it  to  ixnpartr  who  are  merely  re-phramng  (amiUar  thoughts, 
wMfiting  borrowed  ideas.  Nothing  is  more  pitiful. 
:  bdieTe  our  htnaes  and  our  educational  s^tems  the  best  in 
iild.  My  intention  is  not  to  pass  critidsms  upon  institutions 
r  to  ua  alL  But  there  are  in  our  ioatitutions  and  our  dviliza' 
trtain  toidaicies  bearing  with  especial  severity  upon  children 
ed  with  the  literary  or  artistic  temperament.  We  cannot 
that  leaders  in  the  worid  of  thought  or  beauty  shall  fail. 
ODt-iun  their  matter-of-fact,  practical  comrades  by  a  genera- 
lad  like  aappeis  and  miners  in  the  van  of  a  great  anny,  clear 
ftj'for  a  general  advance.  These  seemingly  unpractical,  use- 
en,  who  generalize,  who  pmnt  out  the  remote  results  of  present 
tarn  or  ^)end  their  lives  for  the  expresmon  df  beauty,  are  often 
wa  who  furnish  the  ideals  pursued,  in  a  later  time,  tentatively 
1  '"'Mftfi**!  form,  by  the  men  of  affairs  whom  we  call  our  leaders. 
■9.  jY«p  York.  H.  A.  Davidson. 

,  the  Journal  a/  Pedagogy.    By  pnrussion.] 


Cbc  8dwot  as  a  Moral  foru. 

le  rural  schocd,  with  all  its  shortcomings,  was,  and  is  to-day, 
it  moral  force  for  the  spaisdy  settled  n^ons,  bringing  together 
nth  of  the  scattered  families,  and  forming  friendships,  cultivate 
£te  behavior,  affording  to  each  an  insight  into  the  motives  and 
^  of  action  of  his  neigl^rs,«nd  teadung  him  how  to  co-operate 


.^  ^uuui  siuuies  and  the  pu 

at  can  do  more  to  insure  a  moral  life,  unless  it  is  rd 
J.  S.  Commitaioner  of  Education.  William  ' 
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Cbc  Rating  of  Ccacbcra^ 

jITH  the  establishment  of  schedules  of  salary  and  increases, 
a  record  of  our  service  has  risen  to  an  importance  un- 
known before.  Roosevelt,  Gage,  and  all  whose  writing 
on  pay  and  promotion  I  have  seen,  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  making  increased  wages  produce  better 
Mere  length  of  experience  as  the  deddii^  fact  they  op- 

;  cannot  afford  to  take  any  but  an  advanced  position  when 
ted  with  the  question,  ''What  do  the  taxpayers  get  for  the 
i  of  pay?''  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  additional 
ace  is  worth  the  extra  money.  The  payers  want  to  be  guarded 
takers  of  salary  who  are  willing  to  deteriorate  when  they 
3  in  their  places.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  increased  salary 
tadf  make  services  better.  Everybody  knows  of  cases  wheie 
oiiey  has  made  service  poorer.  It  is  for  our  interest  to  sup- 
i  best  scheme  presented  for  insuring  the  payment  of  increases 
teaders  whose  work  deserves  it 

0  not  know  that  the  best  system  of  rating  teachers  is  the  best 
for  insuring  this. 

lo  not  know  any  authority  on  the  rating  of  teachers.  All 
eis  I  have  heard  or  read  on  the  subject  express  a  disinclina- 
daim  for  the  systems  discussed  more  than  that  they  are  the 
e  writer  has  been  able  to  devise,  imperfect  tho  they  are. 
[  offer  here  is  merely  a  selection  of  suggestions  picked  up 
York,  Brooklyn,  Newaik,  Albany,  and  St.  Louis,  thru  kind- 
the  readers  of  this  paper  who  have  sent  opinions. 
•  •••••••^ 

ery  man  in  favor  of  a  rating  system  claims  that  it  is  for  the 
:  0^  inoeaaing  the  efficiency  of  the  schools, 
hen  I  began  to  teach,  everyone  erf  us  did  about  as  he  pleased. 
an  who  tanj^t  the  highest  dass,  drew  the  most  pay,  and 
*d  the  boys  who  were  too  big  for  any  other  man  or  woman 
sdiool^was  called  the  principal  teacher,  or,  for  short,  just — 
«L  If  I  was  a  poor  instructor  nobody  thought  he  could  help 
fact  the  belief  in  those  days  was  that  teachers  were  bom. 
;rees  educational  leaders  have  come  to  daim  that  there  is  a 
of  teaching.'  They  hold  that  skill  in  it  can  be  taught  They 
nan  thru  a  course  of  it  and  then  give  him  a  school  and  say: 
s  your  organization,  your  equipment,  your  workers;  the  raw 
d  will  be  here  next  Monday;  perfect  it,  finish  it;  educate  it" 
a  of  labor,  specialization  of  work,  expert  supervision,  all.  the 

1  of.  factory  devdopment,  of  managing  work  in  large  quan- 
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.<MU  out  by  him.     The  princi) 
resident  agents  of  the  superintendent,  each  in 
of  the  system;  each  is  expected  to  define  the  wc 
eep  the  conception  <tf  it  vivid  and  distinct  and  see 
1  and  women  do  a  day's  woik  each  day  and  don't 
rt  all  over  the  fidd  of  human  endeavor.    This  ba 
ription  of  a  modem  school  system  I  took  down  fro 
of  the  framers  of  the  educational  diapter  <tf  the 
k.    Every  book  or  article  on  sdiool  supervision  thai 
tmts  to  the  same  statement.    Academic  freedom  in ; 
is  a  myth.    Payne  says  the  type  of  school  organi; 
oilitary;  plans  and  conunands  coming  from  dbove 
co-operative  action  marking  the  work  of  subordinate 
[f  a  principal  is  going  to  administer  his  sdux>l  so 
ate  its  powers  upon  the  task  set  him  to  do»  he  m\ 
Y>rrect  teacher's  work.    His  most  important  func 
fe  passed  from  direct  service  in  teaching  children, 
lie  schook  have  grown  so  large  that  he  doesn't  < 
lames.    He  can  reach  them  now  only  by  his  influ< 
nts.    He  is  expected  to  test  the  result  <tf  teache 
s  the  main  and  almost  the  only  basis  of  rating  teac 
Mr.  Soldan,  Mr.  Maxwdl  and  others  have  so 
he  narrowing  effects  of  this  kind  of  inspection  that 
a  great  d^,  while  observation  of  the  teachers' 
s  been  increased.    Everywhere  the  direction  of  s 
\8  been  to  prindpalSt  "You  »»< 


»■««< 
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heads  of  departments  and  teachers  I  collated  fourteen  points  to 
DDtein  dass  viats  and  sent  them  to  the  gentlemen  named  below. 

Mr.  Gove  thought  the  list  too  daborate.    He  preferred  for  him- 

sdf  DO  formal  list,  only  sudi  private  memoranda  as  he  made  after 

visiting  a  dass.    Mr.  Ni^tingale  thought  the  list  too  full.     "Too 

detailed  a  statement  is  stiff  and  artifidid."     When  he  visits  a  loom 

lie  takes  in  the  general  situation,  the  atmospheric  influence  of  the 

teacher  and  the  general  interest  of  the  pupils.    Mr.  Greenwood 

thought  there  was  too  mudi  splitting  up  in  my  proposition.    He 

found  five  points  fairiy  good :  Appearance  of  room,  disdpline,  instruc- 

tioo,  recitation,  teachers'  influence;  but  thought  it  might  be  too 

genenL     Mr.  Gilbert  thought  fourteen  points  too  analytical.    Mr. 

Bright  wanted  merdy  a  concise  detail  under  two  heads :  teaching  and 

management.    Mr.  Irwin  Shepard  suggested  combining  the  fourteen 

points  into  three  or  four.    Mr.  Maxwdl  saw  value  in  having  an  eye 

open  for  as  many  as  fourteen  good  points  of  teaching,  but  he  doubted 

the  wisdom  of  making  an  entry  after  each  one  every  time  a  dass  was 

▼isited. 

This  seems  to  show  that  the  present  view  of  superintendents 
favors  a  few  broad  qualities  rather  than  many  in  detail.    The  points 
of  merit  wfaidi  the  New  York  dty  board  of  Superintendents  agreed 
to  have  observed  and  rated  were  five:  teaching  ability,  schcdarship, 
effcMt,  personality,  and  control  ot  class.    In  June,  1902,  Superinten- 
dent Maxwdl  gave  extended  suggestions  to  prindpals  as  to  the 
dements  involved  in  the  qualities  mentioned.     Teaching  ability 
indudes  exposition,  pupils  taking  more  and  teacher  less,  training  in 
good  mental  and  moral  habits,  apperception,  questioning,  illustration, 
Qie  of  blackboard,  and  cultivation  of  power  to  study.    Scholarship 
indudes  knowledge  of  special  subject,  general  knowledge,  accuracy, 
tnd  use  of  current  history.    Effort  includes  actual  class-work  and 
general  setf-impiovement.    Personality  indudes  neatness  and  appro- 
priateness of  dress,  use  of  voice,  sympathy  for  children,  decision  of 
character,    health,    and   sdf-control.    The   superintendent   made 
dear  that  this  was  a  suggestive,  but  not  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  a 
good  teacher,  and  that  the  general  estimate  of  a  teacher's  ability 
should  not  be  a  slavish  or  mechanical  computation  of  minute  averages 
........ 

How  to  condense  the  result  of  observations  for  purposes  of 
record  seems  to  have  perfdexed  more  than  one  head  of  a  system. 
Bfr.  George  Carman  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  prindpal  of  each  school 
dioold  add  as  many  points  as  he  needs.  Sometimes  the  improve- 
ment of  penmanship  or  of  voice,  or  of  blackboard  work,  or  of  punc- 
tuality throoot  a  whole  school  is  materially  hdped  by  detailed 
instnictioiis  at  teadieis'  meetings,  followed  by  systematic  mspections 


m.mr       MAXk.'^ 


guoa,       lair, 
uuiauon  of  records  of  thousands  of  teachers  and  t 
lick  reference  seem  to  have  compelled  a  more  c 
't.     Mr.  Greorge  Davis  thinks  the  extended  expL 
ipals  should  be  kept  in  their  own  files  and  not  sei 
ters.    The  final  official  records  should  be  without  e: 
absolute.    No  one  who  has  followed  the  recent  lib^ 
ier»  protesting  against  the  principal's  rating,  can  fail 
ability  of  keeping  sufficient  memoranda  of  details  i 
jT  of,  at  least,  a  reasonable  number  and  carefulness  c 


»ut  the  whole  thing,  into  however  minute  details  yo 

uces  to  a  matter  of  personal  ji^dgment.    Here  seenu 

ing  weakness.    From  a  few  sample  recitations  can  ; 

\  teacher's  entire  year?    The  poorly  rated  teacher  si 

'No."    As  Mr.  Soldan  says:  ''Every  unfortunatel 

teacher  has  her  estimable,  social,  or  other  qualil 

te  from  her  professional  shortcomings.    In  not  a  1 

!ncy  goes  with  her  own  fixed  conviction  of  her  person; 

rson  chiefly  concerned  is  not  in  a  condition  to  realize 

dent"    Who  of  us  is?    We  think  we  have  done  th« 

ow.    The  one  who  rated  us  convinces  himself  that 

ias  of  his  has  entered  into  his  judgment,  but  our  feeli 

re  report  about  ourselves.    We  are  hurt,  indignant, : 

g  under  the  injustice,  prejudice,  or  lack  of  svmnatl 

or  officer.     W»  l*"  ^*- 


_  »  • 


^.  ^n,  cuiu  non  lit.    Doctor  na$c 
ideed?    Principals  would  grow  old  less  rapidly  il 
n  would  continue  the  work  of    simplification  1 
ings  of  teachers  so  as  to  agree  with  the  simjde  p 
awt  and  call  upon  us  for  one  of  two  statements: 
satisfactory.    All  the  principals  I  have  talked 
e  this  as  a  reform.    The  present  strife  for  an  ''A*'  i 
'eal  educational  spirit 

e  principal's  and  teachers*  efforts  to  improve 
>e  purer  if  this  duty  of  dividing  his  meritorious  h 
ey  regard  as  sheep  and  goats  were  spared  to  hi. 
itive  prindpak  describe  as  the  **  horror  of  the  ma 
>uld  be  vastly  diminished,  and  an  irritating  and 
between  a  teacher  and  service  for  service's  sa 
ved.    Every  broad-minded  person  wants  to  be  U 
ection  for  inefficiency;  the  non-meritorious  mark 
r  that  purpose,  but  meritorious  persons  of  mature 
ted  by  division  into  superior  and  otherwise.    T 
item  is  confessedly  artificial  and  unpopular  with 
ipak.    Let  us  slough  off  all  of  it  except  the  necessi 
•  ••••• 

inclined  to  think  the  superintendents  in  vari< 
g  to  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  grades  of  e: 
.ering's  discussion  of  the  subject  frankly  states 
ividmg  the  meritorious  into  classes.    An  irritu 

drive  authoTiti<»«  ••**"-  *' 


ARITHMETIC 

I.    Express  dedmally  ^^,  {  of  1  per  cent,  851  per  cent. 

{.    Find  the  prime  factors  of  168,  264,  and  606.    From  them 

1  the  greatest  common  divisor  and  the  least  commoa  multipl 

\  given  numbers. 

I.    What  is  one-ninth  of  28  bu.  8  pk.  7  qt  1  pt? 

k.    Required  the  cost  of  laying  a  pavement  5|  rods  long,  and  8 

11.40  per  square  yard. 

(.    If  8  be  added  to  both  terms  of  the  fraction  5-6,  will  the  vahi 

liminished,  and  how  much? 


Multiply  24 Ji84  by  JI46,  and  write  the  result  in  words. 
.    A  sdbool-liouse  is  buflt  at  an  expense  of  $5J0IB6,  to  be  dcfra 
n  property  valued  at  $665,870.    What  rate  upon  $1,000  of  as 


!r  the  cost? 

Fkopertv  worth  $6,000  is  insured  for  f  of  its  value  at  f  iji% 
it  wiUoe  toe  loss,  indudinK  premium,  in  case  of  total  destruction  b 

For  how  long  must  $450  be  at  interest  at  five  per  cent  per  annu 
W1.62? 

.    In  how  many  days  of  10  hours  eadi  will  7  men  build  800  rm 
«n  in  11  days  of  8  nours  eadi  build  90  rods?    (Solve  either  h} 

irtion.)  

ANSWERS. 

.00875.    .004.    .85875. 

Factors:  2x2x8x2.    Greatest  coimnon  divisor:   24.    Least  oo 

58,502. 

I  bu.,  0  pk.,  7  qt,  i  ptf      4.  $1188.555+ .      5.  It  will  be  incr 

^riit  and  three  hundred  and  ci^ty-four  thousand  nine  hundred 

18.00.         8.  $1588.75.       0.  1  year,  4  montlM,  28  days.  *?;iC 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Mame  and  give  location  of  three  lam  dties  of  Pennsylvania. 
3f  what  is  the  drainage  system  of  the  Bfississtppi  valley  made  i 
When  is  Annapolis?    What  national  institution  k  kmt«^  »*-- 
IVhere  is  ^e^iM»  — »-  —^'^'    " 


^j%xi-ie8aoD»  do  you  make  in  the  ichool-ro 

o.     What  is  memory? 

7.  What  IB  the  difference  between  knowledge  and  intdlect 

8.  How  do  you  teach  language  to  bcgjnnen? 

9.  How  do  you  teach  geography  to  bcginnen? 

ANSWERS. 


1.    Peroeption,  memory,  imagination,  jodgmait,  and 

5.  Honeaty,    truthfulneia,   obedienee,  leipeet  for  aupcria 
"ijl^ts  of  othoa,  etc 

8.    Pcraonal  answer  required. 
4-6.    Peraonal  anawcn  required. 

6.  The  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  it  retaina  knowled|ge  oi 
deaa,  etc. 

7.  Knowledge  iB  acquaintance  with  facts;  inteOectnal  pofwci 
he  knowledge  poasesaea. 

S'O.    Personal  answers  required.  

PHYSICS. 

1.    Define  (a)  dastidty;  (6)  cohesiop. 


ft.    Gi^e  an  illustration  of  the  inipenetrabaity  of  matter. 
\.    Give  an  illustration  of  the  fransmissinn  of  force  without 


S. 

■tt  whidi  it  is  transmitted. 

\.    Mention  two  conditions  upon  which  the  rapidity  of  vihn 

lend. 

.    Upon  what  does  the  pressure  of  water  mMO  any  part  of  the  i 

end? 

.    How  may  a  bar  of  soft  iron  be  made  a  temporary  magnet? 

The  diameter  of  a  whed  is  five  feet,  and  tne  am  four  inches 
;  cord  passing  over  the  wheel  will  balance  fifty  pounds  suspe 
ins  over  the  axle. 
A  sQ  ver  spoon  and  a  pewter  one  are  partly  inunersed  in  the  i 
which  will  fed  hotter?    Why? 
State  the  law  of  the  reflection  of  lig^t 
Why  is  the  air  at  ther«>«ling  of  a  room  containing  any  source 
iX  thefloor?j 


A%»' 
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j—— EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS  seeks  to  be  of    solid 
I  ^^^  I     aervioe  to  the  serious  student  of  education.     Those  who 
^^^^mI     have  cboBen  testing  as  merely  a  temporary  makeshift 
I^^^^U     'wiU    not   find  the    magazine  very  comfortable  reading; 
they  ought  to  take  one  of  the  numerous  poiodicals  mak- 
n^  a  specialty  <rf  ready-made  devices.      Ihe  assumption  here  is 
lb»t  ibm    readers   are  genuinely  interested  in    the  extending  and 
I     stxcx^^tbening  of  thdr  philosopUcal  grasp  of  the  great  problems  in- 
r     valT«.d  in  the  education  of  humanity.     The  subscription  list  affords 
fr     a  faxT  catimate  of    the   progress  of  professional  self-improvement 
\      fi«w«ig  teacher*.    Hiere  are,  besides,  the  names  of  many  leaders  in 
<«      flie    school    field,  of  philanthropists  whose  hope  for    the    futore 
^      is  hnilt  npon  the  education  of  the  young,  of  cultured  mothcra,  and 
^'     ol  indrridaals  and  dubs  laboring  for  the  uplift  of  society,    llie  ma- 
't        tanal  for  every  number  is  selected  with  watchful  care.    The  educa- 
tions! fitermture  of  the  world  is  searched  for  the  be9t,to  include  with 
▼alusble   original    contributions   in    the  promotion  of   the  plans 
mapped  oat  for  the  year. 

Hie  picsoit  number  may  be  i^arded  as  a  fair  type  of  the  scope 
and  dkancter  of  the  magamne. 

Hie    fUacusaon    of    the    social  development    of    the  common 
sdmol  re-enforcea    the  ideas  for  wluch  the  editor  has  contended 
t  for  nesriy  ten  years,  and  which  are  now  by  their  own  force  work- 

m,  ing  their  way  into  tangible  life  forms. 

Hie  artide  by  Miss  Griffin  opens  an  important  series.  There  is 
at  pteaent  no  satisfactory  history  of  the  education  of  women.  The 
edncstioD  <rf  the  women  of  Homer's  time  appears  to  have  been 
cntirdy  ovalooked  in  the  past.  The  series  beginning  in  this  num- 
ber win  continue  for  two  years  or  more.  This  feature  ought  to  ap- 
peal very  strongly  to  those  interested  in  the  history  erf  dviliza- 
tioiir  and  especially  the  women  teachera. 

The  discossion  of  language  teaching  is  conduded  in  this  Dum- 
ba.       Grcogmphy  and  nature  study  will  follow  in  November  and 

j  Innxntant  artidea  upon  Babylonian,  Egyptian,  East  Indian,  and 

;'.     aid   Hebrew   educatiim   have  been  pre^ued   for  the  next  ttiree 

'■   mmAa. 


.^^.  service  represents  the  truest  interpretation 
ea  underlying  human  destiny. 

Education  has  to  do  largely  with  the  extending  a 
'  human  relationships. 

The  child  is  in  the  world  to  live.  The  better  he  is  i 
^tter  he  ought  to  know  how  to  live.  But  he  will  ne 
x>w  in  this  art  if  he  is  held  down  to  the  venality  of 
ams  which  reduce  the  chief  end  of  man  to  making  a  livii 

In  one  of  his  wonderful  addresses  on  **  God's  Educatio 

ssident  Hyde,  of  Bowdoin  collie,  put  into  striking 

»ught  that  is  of  greatest  significance  for  educational  p 

n/'  he  says,  **  puts  the  particular  appetite  before  the  ^ 

individual  man  before  the  social  whole."    The  brea 

1  Rousseau's  anarchistic  ideal  of  an  asocial  individu 

dawning  of  a  broader,  saner  conception  of  human  c 

liere  more  forcibly  characteriased.    The  old  definition 

as  "harmonious  devdopment  of  all  faculties"  can 

y  a  student  of  pedagogy.    *^  No  man  liveth  to  himsel 

wading,  writing,  and  number  have  their  place  in 
im;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  teach  them  because  they 
of  study  and  another  because  the  ed"****^'-^ 
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Careful  of  Hit  Cbinge. 

Tbeie  are  so  many  things  necessary  to  be  done  that  teachers 
often  lose  s^ht  of  the  really  great  things  to  be  done  in  education. 
As  a  Jesuit,  they  place  too  low  a  value  upon  their  office,  and  deprive 
tbemselyes  of  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  comes  from  the  con- 
viction of  being  engaged  in  a  noble  work  for  the  upUf  ting  of  mankind. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  thought  and  care  of  the  one  thing  needful 
must  not  become  d^raded  to  an  excuse  for  unsatisfactory  results 
in  the  details  prescribed  by  a  reasonable  course  of  study.     There 
is  more  reason  to  believe  that  the  highest  objects  of  education  are 
conscientiously  kept  in  mind  where  spelling  is  well  taught,  and  care 
and  cleanliness  insisted  upon  in  all  written  work,  than  there  is  where 
filing  is  poor,  and  the  children  feel  no  special  responsibility  for 
bong  careful  in  little  things.     Other  things  being  equal,  better 
educational  fruit  may  be  hoped  for  where  the  number  woric  is  under- 
standingly  taught  tluin  where  it  is  mechanically  and  slouchily  done. 
'"  A  ri»lly  good  teacher  cultivates  the  habit  of  looking  well  to  the 
details  of  the  work.     At  the  same  time  he  makes  these  lesser  things 
KTve  the  greater  purposes  of  arousing  in  the  children  an  interest  for 
all  that  is  beautiful  and  good,  of  spreading  happiness  abroad,  and 
ofhboring^or  their  growth  in  social  usefulness. 

fhv€  faftb  in  Cbem  I 

Every  child  is  an  individual  revelation  of  divinity.     Herein  is 

contained  the  substance  of  the  creed  which  distinguishes  this  age 

bm  the  past     Formeriy  an  almost  opposite  view  obtained,  outside 

rf  mother  hearts,  at  least.    To  be  sure  there  are  children  whose 

divinity  is  so  completely  concealed  from  all  but  the  most  skilled 

^7^  of  faith  in  humanity,  that  a  doubt  as  to  their  heavenly  origin 

uid  destiny  seems  justifiable.    There  are,  too,  educators  who  are 

iAul  in  their  conceit;     blind  especially  to  embryonic  good,  tho 

oiarvriously  keen-eyed  in  fault-finding.    The  number  of  people  who 

Aave  failed  to  become  enamored  of  virtue  because  of  this  blindness 

00  the  part  of  their  educators  is  legion.     Faith  in  a  child,  and  the 

coooaraging  attitude  which  springs  from  this  faith,  has  never  marred 

a  single  soul.    Think  of  the  victories  it  has  won,  the  souls  it  has 

redeemed! 

An  educator  who  cultivates  a  practical  faith  in  every  individual 
chfld  in  his  care  will  be  doubly  rewarded.  His  influence  will  inspire 
and  cheer  the  young  on  their  way,  and  thousands  will  call  him 
blessed.  The  educator  himself  will  be  made  happier  by  his  faith, 
and  his  own  character  will  grow  sweeter  and  stronger  thereby. 

He  who  cannot  raise  himself  to  tins  abiding  faith  in  the  ^vine 
dettiii J  of  emch  duldia  to  be  pitied,  and  bis  pupils  even  more  than  lie. 


— w^^A   AACdi* 


Here  gathered  young  and  old  for  the  time-honored  i 
rhich  not  only  set  the  community  searching  the  spel 
he  dictionary  in  anticipation  and  in  post-mortem  revi 
iimished  the  excuse  for  other  social  functions.    Here 
niting  master  used  to  assemble  the  youth  and  m 
leighborhood  and  drill  them  in  marvelous  pothooks  a 
'Aving  with  each  one  at  the  end  of  the  season  some  dele 
rroU  with  his  signature  deftly  concealed.    But  the  yout 
ho  gathered  weekly  in  the  school-house  to  receive  hi 
aped  much  larger  social  results  than  were  nominated 

Here  the  singing  teacher,  often  the  schoolmaster  him 
regular  intervak  his  flock  and  drilled  them  in  the  si 
lie  and  old-fashioned  rounds  and  psalm  tunes,  and  laid 
'  the  village  choir.  It  was  in  the  school-house  that  Id 
tructed  tihe  youth  of  Tarrytown  in  nasal  melody.  E 
mating  club  of  the  neighborhood  would  meet,  while  1 
ly  stalwart  swains  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  fi 
I  the  discomfiture  of  their  opponents,  that  the  pen  i 
n  the  sword. 

The  people  of  the  neighborhood  considered  the  i 
he  center  of  their  intellectual  life  and  there  they  j 
ed  purposes,  but  with  the  one  uniform  result,  tha 
dty  of  the  community  was  increased;  its  intellect 
ulated. 
)f  late  then*  ^n*  K^f.^-  - 
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and  maintain  their  foieigii  speech  and   customs^  to  the  peril  of 
Amerioui  institutioiis. 

Bat  people  who  live  together  inevitably  feel  the  desire  for  some 
oommcm  ground  of  life.    There  are  so  many  interests  in  common, 
even  among  those  who  are  strangers  and  widely  diverse  in  character 
and  aim,  that  it  is  necesssary  for  them  at  least  to  understand  one 
toother  if  even  the  material  interests  of  life  are  to  be  well  served. 
Within  recent  years  it  has  come  to  the  minds  of  many  that  the 
pablic  school,  with  its  expensive  equipment,  idle  more  than  half  the 
time,  could  be  made  to  furnish  the  social  center  for  which  there  is 
such  crying  need,  and  a  very  wide  movement  has  gone  on  apparently 
almost  of  itself,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  looking  to  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  public  school  plant  for  very  many  conmiunity  purposes, 
hi  some  places,  especially  in  small  conmiunities,  there  has  been  a 
return  to  something  like  the  conditions  of  fifty  years  ago, — ^people 
making  use  of  the  school-house  to  meet  various  social  and  intellectual 
Deeds.     But  a  condition  can  never  repeat  itself,  and  the  meetings  of 
the  present  and  of  the  future  in  public  schools  will  necessarily  be 
qmte  Afferent  from  those  spontaneous  gatherings  of  the  past. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  discuss  in  extensive  detail  the 
Tarioos  schemes  for  making  social  use  of  the  school.  That  is  a 
laige  subject  in  itself,  and  is  likely  to  receive  adequate  discussion 
horn  speoalists.  But  it  does  seem  desirable  to  point  out  a  few  of 
the  possible  uses  of  school  property,  and  some  that  are  especially 
educational  in  character. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  always  two  main  motives 
for  gathering  people  together  in  the  school-house.  One  is  the  im- 
meiUate  accomplishment  of  some  local  need.  This  may  be  called  the 
"efficient  cause.*'  The  other,  and  the  more  important,  is  the  getting 
of  peofde  together  for  the  influence  of  the  gathering  itself  upon  their 
sunds, — ^the  harmony  and  community  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
nay  grow  out  of  it  People  who  gather  regularly  for  any  cause 
get  the  habit  of  common  thinking  and  of  common  effort.  It  is  this 
democratic  aim  of  the  meeting  in  the  school-house  which  is  its  ""  final 


Tliere  are,  in  general,  two  classes  of  oi^anizations  that  are  begin- 
ning to  use  the  school-house  for  their  meeting  place.  One,  under  the 
immediate  direction  and  control  of  the  public  authorities;  the  other, 
vofamtary  and  for  needs  appealing  to  the  people  of  a  neighborhood. 
The  former  we  find  especially  in  very  large  cities, — ^roof  playgrounds, 
open  gymnasiums,  pubUc  libraries— all  educational  and  on  somewhat 
the  same  basis  as  the  public  school  itself,  maintained  and  directed 
whofly  by  public  officuals.  These  serve  the  purpose  of  taking  youth 
■ad  adults  from  unwholesome  surroundings  to  wholesome,  and  giving 


fTitu  me  scnooi-house  as  the  gathering  place  anc 
The  purpose  for  which  such  organizations 
various.  Any  aim  which  is  in  itself  worthy  and  c 
strictly  educational,  if  it  is  not  in  any  sense  con 
any  aim  which  tends  to  stimulate  the  higher  int 
life  of  the  conununity  without  arousing  antagonist 
for  an  organization  connected  with  the  school. 

The  most  natural  subject,  at  least  for  the  begin 
ment,  is  education  itself.    The  rapidly  spreading 
education  is  sufficient  to  form  the  basis  of  an  assodi 
with  almost  any  school.    There  is  in  many  comn 
thirst  for  knowledge  as  to  modem  educational  pr 
realize  that  the  schools  are  very  different  from  tib 
youth,  and  while  some  are  dissatisfied,  others  honefi 
stand  what  the  changes  mean,  and  nearly  all  are  v 
explanations  of  the  new  things  that  their  children 
some  of  which  seem  to  them  sheer  nonsense. 

So  that  naturaly  the  first  organization  to  have  iti 
in  the  school>house  is  what  has  come  to  be  know 
Association,"  oi^anized  at  first  definitely  and  sp 
study  of  educational  principles.  Sometimes  this 
in  its  earlier  days  a  very  modest  form,  that  of  a  moti 
dubs  have  been  organized  by  kindergartners  in  n 
country  and  devote  their  time  to  the  study  of  son 
problems  of  the  training  of  littie  children.  The  n 
these  meetings  with  tli^  v^^^^ • 
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to  which  \hm  children  are  sent  for  a  few  hours  each  day,  but  as  a 
diiectiDg  force  in  the  education  of  these  same  children  even  in  the 
liome. 

The  parents'  association^  proper,  is  an  organization  of  fathers 
and  mothers,  and  citizens  generally,  who  are  interested  in  educa- 
tion. Its  meetings  are  held  in  the  school-house  and  vary  in  char- 
acter according  to  the  community.  Usually  some  address,  or 
addresses  are  made  by  educational  experts,  either  connected  with 
the  local  system  or  not,  on  topics  directly  related  to  the  education 
of  children  and  adapted  to  the  immediate  local  needs.  These 
meetings  are  held  at  regular  intervals  under  some  definite  oiganiza- 
tion  and  program  scheme.  Frequently  features  of  entertainment 
are  added  and  after  the  formal  meeting  the  time  is  devoted  to  social 
converse. 

If  the  association  is  well  managed,  and  the  interest  maintained, 
the  organization  is  likely  to  take  on  a  more  definite  character  and 
to  enlaige  its  scope.  Frequently  there  are  several  committees 
whose  business  it  is  to  look  after  its  various  interests,  and  to  co- 
operate with  the  school  people  in  furthering  the  interests  of  the 
local  school.  In  some  cases  definite  plans  of  study  are  outlined  and 
taken  up  by  such  members  as  are  sufficiently  interested  to  pursue 
them.  Not  infrequently  adjunct  associations  are  formed,  such  as 
boys'  dubs  and  girls'  clubs  for  Intimate  and  proper  purposes. 
Frequently  associations  of  the  former  pupils  of  the  school  are  or- 
ganized, either  in  connection  with  the  parents'  association,  or  in- 
dependently. 

AU  of  these  bodies  center  about  the  local  school,  from  which 
they  derive  their  motive  and  impulse.  When  well  conducted 
and  persistently  maintained  they  are  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
echoed  authorities  and  to  the  community.  Any  school  officer 
who  has  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  such  organization  cannot 
realise  the  gain  to  him  in  local  support  from  this  getting  together 
of  the  school's  patrons  for  an  intelligent  discussion  of  the  work  of 
the  schooL  The  result  is  almost  invariably  enthusiastic  devotion, 
sometinies  even  more  enthusiastic  than  intelligent,  but  the  gain 
is  there.  It  manifests  itself  in  political  support,  but  more  im- 
portant still,  in  educational  support.  The  undertakings  of  the 
schocd  being  understood,  and  having  been  discussed  and  approved 
by  the  association,  are  supported  in  the  home,  and  the  direful  lack 
of  hannony,  that  most  disastrous  criticism  of  teachers  and  teachers' 
methods  which  are  so  common  and  which  tend  to  destroy  the  re- 
spect of  the  children  for  the  school  and  to  impair  the  work  of  the 
fchool,  disappear  under  the  softening  influence  of  a  common  under- 

ttandiDg. 


i^ow  a  few  practical  suggestions  as  to 
support  of   these  associations.     Almost   of  i 
mover  must  be  some  one  connected  with  the  1< 
the  principal.    He  and  his  teachers  should  1 
secure  first  the  influence  and  interest  of  a  te\ 
gent  and  influential  citizens  of  the  district, 
written  and  oral  invitations,  get  as  many  pi 
visit  the  school  and  to  become  interested  in  sd) 
the  meetings  are  held.    Days  of  appointed  ' 
formal  cards  of  invitation  written  by  the  childp 
teachers  are  sent  out  often  facilitate  the  moven 
Then  as  soon  as  a  considerable  degree  of  interes 
ing  may  be  called  by  the  principal  and  the  teac 
citizens  of  the  district. 

The  first  meeting  is  an  important  one. 
interesting.  Whatever  is  done  should  be  ad 
intelligenoe  and  character.  It  is  often  well  t 
refreshment  and  some  features  of  entertainment 
but  there  should  be  an  educational  trend  which  ^ 
tion  of  the  people  and  lead  them  to  want  more  oi 

Usually  in  perfecting  the  oiganization  it  is  fc 
people  themselves  to  keep  in  the  background 
sembled  elect  their  own  officers  from  among  layi 
The  principal  and  some  teachers  should  be  up 
mittees  in  order  to  see  that  the  oiganization  does 
itself,  but  thev  shonH  i^*i 
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md  to  no  others.  There  is  some  basis  of  truth  in  this.  The 
modem  furniture  of  the  schod-room  is  not  well  adapted  to  free 
gatherings.  It  may  be  not  out  of  place  to  say  here  that  it  is  not 
wdl  adapted  to  school  purposes  either,  and,  some  time  or  another, 
rational  furniture  will  replace  that  which  is  now  in  use.  But  there 
ftre  certain  very  simple  remedies  which  can  be  employed  by  the 
earnest  principal.  In  the  rooms  which  it  is  desirable  to  throw 
open  for  evening  assemblies,  the  desks  can  be  placed  in  rows  upon 
strips  of  wood  so  that  they  can  be  easily  shifted  or  lifted  to  one 
ade,  making  room  for  movable  furniture.  Ultimately  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  all  schools  will  be  equipped  with  gynmasiums,  assembly 
halb,  and  other  suitable  places  for  such  gatherings. 

The  people  conducting  these  associations  need  to  be  careful 
not  to  be  too  ambitious  so  as  to  shoot  over  the  heads  of  the  citi- 
sens;  also  to  be  careful  to  interest  in  active  work  as  many  citizens 
of  the  <x>mmunity  as  possible.  The  committees  should  include 
representatives  of  all  classes  and  an  effort  should  be  made  to  set 
laige  numbers  of  the  people  to  work. 

The  political  power  of  such  oiganization  is  immense.  If  we 
could  have  in  every  school  district  a  body  of  citizens  reasonably 
intelligent  upon  educational  questions,  and  profoundly  devoted 
to  the  school,  it  would  be  much  less  easy  for  the  politician  and  the 
pcditical  school  board  to  use  the  schools  for  political  ends. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  fear  that  the  organization  will  be  over 
active.  Such  may  be  the  case  now  and  then,  but  overactivity  is 
mudi  to  be  preferred  to  inactivity.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
progress  in  education  will  not  go  very  far  in  advance  of  its  appre- 
ciation by  the  average  citizen.  The  progress  which  is  made  with- 
out the  q>proval  ci  the  community  is  likdy  to  be  shortlived  and  to 
end  in  reaction,  so  that  for  every  reason,  social  and  educational, 
associations  of  parents  and  allied  associations,  making  the  public 
school  the  center  of  the  higher  community  of  life,  should  be  en- 
couraged. 
New  York.  C.  B.  Gilbebt. 

Qacftions. 

1.  What  is  the  purpose  and  value  of  parents'  associations  in 
connection  with  the  sdhools  ?  [Give  plan  for  successful  oiganiza- 
tion and  management] 

^  Why  is  the  school-house  ideally  best  suited  for  becoming  the 
social  center  of  its  district  ? 

S.  Outline  a  number  of  plans  for  utilizing  the  social  oppor- 
tanities  inherent  in  the  common  school  idea. 


»AAi^  UUL  vcrjr  mp 

.TOO  enureiy  natural,  because  the  town  is  t 
was  so  recognized  by  the  Pilgrims,  and  the 
of  Massachusetts  started  with  the  town  scht 
was  only  a  makeshift,  connected  with  pionec 
concentrates  efforts,  so  that  we  have  bette 
teachers.    It  brings  the  whole  system  of  ec 
of  the  people;  it  becomes  a  town  affair.    £ 
Over  that,  once  inaugurated ,  there  begins  an 
ment. 

We  have,  however,  over  a  large  part  of  th< 
without  a  full  comprehension  of  the  problent 
town  schools  have   been  planted  dose  by  t 
nothing  more  than  a  somewhat  elaborate  and  < 
of  the  old  style  education.    The  fact  is  that  s 
coalesce  at  this  point,  and  must  be  considere 
culture  was  grafted  on  to  the  high  schools  of 
large  cities  thirty  years  ago.    Our  agricultural 
ment  stations  stand  for  a  most  decisive  indu 
apparently  the  beginning  of  more  complete  si 
that  basis.    The  Southern   states  had  the  ac 
upon  a  system  of  pubhc  schools  at   so  late  i 
little  of  tilie  old   dassicalism   to  overcome.    I 
over,  nothing  is  more  apparent  than  that  the 
and  secured  attention  equaUy  with  the  brain, 
insist  that  the  school  day  shall  be  divir<-*^  —  * 
flriven  to  arnt"*^-*- 
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only  maBhcxxl,  but  co-operation  in  the  state.  It  is  felt  that  in  this 
direction  otur  school  evolution  has  so  far  come  short  Mr.  J.  G. 
Phdps  Stokes,  in  a  very  suggestive  article  in  the  current  AnnaU  of 
ike  Amerioan  Academy,  argues  that  the  development  of  the  social 
nature  is  fully  as  important  as  the  development  of  intdlectual 
power. 

''Education  of  the  head»  in  disregard  of  the  moral  and  social 
sense,  leads  to  the  grossest  crimes  and  to  the  most  far-reaching  in- 
justice.  There  :s,  perhaps,  no  other  form  of  inmiorality  more  dis- 
astrous in  its  effects  upon  the  individual,  and  upon  the  community, 
than  intellectual  selfishness.  Nearly  every  evil  of  which  society 
and  the  individual  are  victims  is  traceable,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  selfish  acts,  that  the  mere  intellect  of  the  offender  excuses.  In- 
tdlect,  divorced  from  the  social  nature,  is  a  dangerous  tool.'* 

We  cannot  touch  the  public  school  system  to-day  without  a  fuU 
comprehension  that  it  must  be  readjusted  for  moral  and  social  ends. 
Based  on  this  conviction,  gradually  grew  into  shape  the  idea  of  the 
public  school  as  a  social  center.  This  means  that  at  the  school- 
house  shall  center  all  the  purposing  of  the  community.  The  idea 
was  a  growth — a  slow,  and  almost  unperceived,  but  necessaiy  evo- 
lution. We  find  it  taking  shape  here  and  there,  under  the  in<Uvidu- 
ility  of  certain  peculiarly  independent  instructors.  Ossian  H.  Lang 
was  perhaps  the  first  to  grasp  the  idea  concretely  and  express  it  as 
t  general  principle.  He  developed  it  admirably  in  a  series  of  ar- 
tides  in  The  School  Journal. 

The  practical  application  has  taken  different  forms  in  different 
parts  cf  the  count^.  Generally,  wherever  the  town  school  has 
swept  away  or  absorbed  the  district  school  there  has  been  a  per- 
ceptible increase  of  social  school  life.  The  movement  in  New 
York  is  attributed  to  Miss  Winifred  Buck,  of  the  University  Set- 
tlement, who  secured  permission  to  open  boys'  dubs  in  one  of  the 
public  school  buildings.  This  was  in  1897,  only  seven  years  ago; 
and  noiw  in  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  of  the  public  school 
buildings  of  New  York  city  lectures  are  given  and  evening  schools 
hdd,  with  ccmcerts  and  musicales.  The  aggregate  attendance  at 
the  infoimal  lectures  last  year  amounted  to  about  one  million  and 
one  quarter  of  persons.  In  Public  School  No.  160  chere  were 
twcn^-five  dubs  in  session,  the  evening  school  dasses  meeting  as 
a  dub  every  fifth  night — that  is,  school  four  nights  and  dub  one 
ni^l.  Tliat  fifth  n^t  is  given  to  recreation,  games,  and  informal 
social  life.  It  is  un^  the  same  wholesome  government  or  influ- 
ence as  the  four  nij^ts  of  school. 

It  is  in  this  idea  of  the  school  as  a  social  center  that  the  whole 
modem  evohition  in  educmtian  £nds  its  completion.    The  school 


^j  v*Ac  pruposea  use 

it  displaces  evil  forces.  The  tavern  and  s 
centers  of  political  and  social  influence.  It 
will  be  emancipated  from  that  sort  of  politi< 
heretofore  been  so  serious  a  hindrance  to  w 
school  superintendent  becomes  a  much  moi 
the  conmiunity.  He  reaches  not  only  the  y* 
only  children,  but  parents. 

So  far  the  school  building  as  a  social  cent 
home  of  the  games,  the  lectures,  the  concert 
the  evening  lectures,  and  many  other  forms  * 
and  innocent  amusement.    Mr.  Stokes  tells 
New  York  schools,  during  the  sunmier  vacatio 
hundred  children  may  be  seen  swarming  up  i 
the  roof,  where  during  the  evenings  they  couli 
or  dance  to  simple  music,'*  and,  better  yet,  < 
and  evil  associations   of    their  homes.    Witt 
fathers  are  often  seen,  carrying  their  smaller 
pate  in  the  pleasures  of  the  evening. 

In  the  country  the  school  center  idea  is  fuU 
the  city.    It  is  needed  to  restore  the  old  town 
sympathy  and  power  of  co-operation  among  { 
the  worst  features  of  our  rapid  pioneering  has 
of  the  town  unit    In  place  of  it  has  grown 
munity,  with  its  store  and  saloon  centers. 

To  sum  up,  it  is  the  school  and  not  ^^ 
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Education  of  Women 


Cbc  CDbmen  of  Domen 

^^^^jOMER  speaks  to  us  from  the  dim,  shadowy  past.  Yet 
I  rf  I  from  the  shadows  there  stand  forth  scenes  and  portraits 
lig^Hj  so  vividly  delineated  that  aU  educated  people  fed  that 
^^MH  they  know  the  personages  well.  Hector  and  Andromache, 
the  crafty  Ulysses ,  the  god-like  Achilles,  and  their  pro- 
totypes who  dwelt  on  Mount  Olympus  are  as  famiUar  friends  as  are 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  Marie  Antoinette. 

How  long  ago  the  poet  lived,  who  wrote  or  sang  these  great  world 
epics,  we  can  only  conjecture.  Herodotus,  the  Greek  Ustorian  of 
the  fifth  century  B.  C,  is  of  the  opinion  that  Homer  lived  three 
hundred  years  before  his  own  day.  The  date  is  of  no  consequence. 
It  is  sufficient  that  we  have,  in  the  poems  themselves,  drawn  so 
vividly  and  with  so  masterly  a  touch ,  the  oldest  picture  of  human 
life  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

What  was  the  education  cl  woman  in  the  Homeric  days  we  can 
gather  only  from  brief  phrases  and  epithets  that  describe  the 
women,  and  the  goddesses,  whose  names  are  mentioned.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  women  of  Homer  were  intensely  human,  and  that  they 
were  held  in  the  highest  regard.  As  might  be  expected  in  an  age 
when  fife  was  very  simple,  women  were  idlowed  more  freedom, and 
they  stood  more  nearly  on  an  equality  with  their  husbands  and 
brothers ,  than  in  the  days  when  Athens  set  the  fashions  for  Greece. 
The  first  book  of  the  Iliad  closes  with  a  feast  of  the  deities  on 
Mount  Olympus  at  which  Hera,  Aphrodite,  and  the  other  god- 
desses were  not  only  present  but  took  part  in  the  councils.  In  the 
days  of  Pericles  the  matrons  of  Athens  would  have  been  filled  with 
virtuous  indignation  at  the  suggestion  that  any  woman  save  a  cour- 
tesan would  be  present  at  a  banquet  attended  by  men. 

The  first  fine  of  both  the  lUad  and  the  Odyssey  is  addressed  to  a 
woman — the  Muse  by  whom  the  gift  of  song  is  bestowed  or  taken 
away.  The  Siad  b^ns  with  the  story  of  the  wrath  of  Achilles 
over  the  loss  of  the  maiden  Briseis,  who  was  his  property  as  the 
spoil  of  war.  The  theme  of  the  Odyssey  is  the  twenty-years'  wan- 
dering of  Ulysses  in  his  search  for  bome  and  his  faithful  and  be- 
loved wife  Penelope.  Legendary  history  has  it  that  the  Trojan 
war  was  waged  because  of  a  woman,  the  fair  but  treacherous  Helen. 

In  the  niad  we  have  a  brief  picture  of  Helen  that  reveals  consid- 
erable of  the  fife  of  the  time.  She  is  always  described  by  Homer 
as  more  sumed  agtunst  ihsa  afnning,  yet  the  sorrow  and  regret  ot 
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Iris  found  the  princess  at  home  weaving  a  r 
it  she  was  picturing  the  labors  and  woes  en 
Greece  ''for  her  fair  sake."  At  the  messenger' 
owed  her  graces  with  white  veils,' '  took  with  he 
tendants  and  ascended  to  a  high  tower,  where  a 
she  could  survey  the  battlefield  below.  Upon  hei 
some  time  later  "  her  women  both  fell  to  their 

A  few  hints  concerning  the  life  of  the  time 
The  women  were  indus^ous,  and  those  of  hi( 
work  with  the  needle.      A  princess  might  not  ( 
and  must  not  be  seen  outside  the  house  unattei 

ANDROMACHE  THE  WIFE. 

The  loveliest  portraiture  of  womanhood  is  un< 

vealed  in  the  parting  of  Andromache  from  her 

the  foremost  warrior  of  Troy.    The  parting  can 

in  the  poet's  own  words.    The  translation  selects 

liam  Cranston  Lawton,  as  it  appears  in  his  "A 

in  Homer."     (The  Macmillan  Company,  New  ^ 

says  of  Hector: 

*'  F^eMDtly  into  hia  own  well-biiilded  paUce  he  entered. 
Yet  hia  wue,  white-anned  Andromache,  was  not  within  it 
She  with  her  infant  child  and  her  fair-robed  maid  had  dq 
Now  on  the  tower  at  the  gate  she  stood  and  bewailed  am 
Hector,  when  he  found  not  the  blamdess  lady  within  do 
Came  and  stood  at  the  tlutahold,  and  thus  did  he  speak  1 
*  Tell  me,  I  pray  you.  O  lerviM^maid-m.   ♦»•-  - — '        * 
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So  tbni  the  city  he  pawed,  and  caiiie  to  the  Scaeen  gateway, 
Wliere  heintcoded  forth  to  the  plain  and  the  battlelo  sally. 
Hme  did  hia  bounteoua  wife,  Androsiaiiche,  runmng^  to  meet  him 
Cooie, — ^Andromaoche,  diiki  of  Aetioii,  feariest  in  spnit 

«  ■  ■  •  • 

So  ihe  came  and  met  him,  and  with  her  followed  the  serrant, 
flaiiping  the  imiocent  bor  to  her  bosom,— yet  but  an  infant, 
Heeior^s  well-bdoTed  child, — and  brightly  he  ahcme  as  a  star  shines. 


SnuUnig  the  father  stood,  as  he  looked  at  his  8<m,  and  in  sflence. 
Cli»e  to  his  aide,  with  a  tear  in  her  eye,  Andromache,  pressing, 
Ckmg  to  her  husband's  hand,  and  thus  she  spoke  and  addressed  him: 
'Ah  me,  surely  your  prowess  will  slay  you  I    Nor  will  you  have  pity. 
Not  for  Tour  napless  diild,  nor  yet  for  myself  the  ill-fated. 
Soon  1  of  yon  shall  be  robbed.    jBre  long  the  Achaians  will  slay  you, 
AD  of  them  nishingupon  youl    And  tnuy,  for  me  it  were  better. 
When  I  of  you  am  oereft,  to  go  down  to  the  graye.    Nor  hereafter 
May  ooosolatioin  be  mine,  whoi  onoe  your  doom  is  accomplished. 
Only  laments!  No  father  haye  I,  nor  reyereod  mother. 

a  •  *  .  • 

Hector,  so  you  are  to  me  both  father  and  reyerend  mother; 

Yon  are  my  brother  as  well,  and  you  are  my  glorious  husband. 

Ptey  haye  pity  upon  me,  and  tarry  you  here  on  the  rampart. 

Lest  yoo  may  leaye  as  an  orphan  your  boy,  and  your  wiie  as  a  widow.' 

•  .  *  .  . 

Tlicn  unto  her  made  answer  the  great  briffht-helmeted  Hector; 
*Snrely  for  all  these  things,  my  wife,  ami  troubled,  but  greatiy 
Shamed  wcie  I  before  Trojans,  and  long-robed  Trojan  matrons 
If  like  a  coward  I  linffered  afar  from  the  war  and  the  battle. 
Nor  has  my  heart  so  oade  me,  because  I  haye  learned  to  be  always 
¥aliant  and  reader  to  fight  in  the  foremost  line  of  our  people. 
Striying  to  win  hi(di  fame^  for  myself  and  for  Friam,  my  father. 
Tliis,  too,  well  do  X  know, — ^in  my  heart  and  my  soul  it  abideth; 
Sorely  a  day  shaU  come  when  the  sacred  city  shall  perish, 
Mam  himself,  and  the  folk  of  Priam,  the  w>rou8  spearman. 


do  I  ffiieye  for  all  this  than  for  you,  when  a  warrior  Achaian 
Leads  you  lamenting  away,  for  the  day  of  your  freedom  is  ended. 
Then  as  another^s  sbye  at  tiie  loom  you  will  labor  in  Argos, 
Or  from  the  sprint  Hypereia  draw  water,  or  else  from  IdDesseis, 
Oft  in  rductuioe,  oeouise  compulsion  is  heayy  upon  you. 
Then,  as  you  weep,  perchance  'twill  be  said  by  one  who  shall  see  you, 
Yoo  is  Hector's  wife,  idio  still  among  kmghtl^  Trojans 
Braycst  proyed  in  the  fray,  when  Troy  was  with  battle  endrded.' 

thus,  for  his  son  readied  out  the  illustrious  Hector; 
Tet  he  Sackward  recoiled  on  the  breast  of  the  faithful  attendant, 
Grying  aloud  in  his  fright  at  tlie  sight  of  his  father  bdoyed. 
'  Twas  by  the  braaen  mail  and  the  horsehur  plume  he  was  frightened. 
Seeing  it  nodding  so  fierody  adown  the  crest  of  his  hdmet. 
Then  out  langhra  the  affectionate  father  and  reyerend  mother, 
ftcsently  now  the  iOustrioos  Hector  lifted  his  hdmet 
Off  from  his  head;  on  the  ground  he  laid  it,  resplendently  gleaming.^ 
When  be  had  tossed  in  his  arms  his  wdl-bdoyea  son,  and  caressed  nim. 
Then  unto  Zrus  and  the  other  immortals,  he  made  his  petition: 
'  ZeuM^  and  ye  other  immortals,  I  pray  you  that  eyen  as  I  am 
So  this  boy  may  become,  pre-eminent  oyer  the  Trojans, 
Ifighty  aad  femeas  at  I,  iod  in  lUos  rule  by  his  prowessl 
l^it  bocaf ftcr  be  aaad,  *  He  is  better  by  far  than  his  father.' 


^^Buu^  ever  ADout,  and  fast  were  her  tears  d 
What  a  beautiful  picture  of  wifehood 
fatherhood   as  well!     It  speaks   for  itse 
women  of  the  Homeric  age.    No  more  c 
to  be  found  in  all  literature.    In  the  da] 
the  wife  was  accounted  of  worth  only  as 
the  household  and  to  be  the  mother   < 
human,  so  touching  a    description  could 

THETIS,    THE  MOTH: 

In  Andromache  Homer  has  pictured  Hn 
charming  picture  of  motherhood  revealed 
the  "  silvery-footed"  Thetis  in  her  devotic 
fated  but  fearless  warrior  son  Achilles.  I 
name  mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  and  tho  sh 
but  a  few  times,  she  is  one  of  our  favorit 
made  to  fed  that  she  was  a  favorite  of  the 

For  the  sake  of  freeing  the  Grecian  car 
sent  by  Apollo,  King  Aganmienmon  hai 
Chrysa  his  daughter  Chryseis.  The  maid< 
board  the  ship  that  was  to  convey  her  to 
had  disappeared  from  the  scene.  In  re 
taken  to  his  own  tent  the  maid  who  had  1 
the  spoils  of  war,  the  fair  Briseis.  The 
Achilles  had  given  up  his  prize.  He  betoc 
of  the  sea,  and  stretdiinflr  l^?-  ^ — -*-  ' 
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Yet  the  hero  is  pictured  as  a  child  once  more,  telling  his  troubles 
tt  his  mother^s  knee.  He  asks  difficult  things  of  her.  Still  for 
(he  sake  of  her  son ,  Thetis  is  willing  to  brave  even  the  danger  of 
tlie  disapproval  of  Zeus.  She  proffers  her  request  at  the  doud- 
gatherei^s  feet.  At  first  he  is  solent ,  then  despite  the  danger  of 
incurring  the  wrath  of  Hera,  his  jealous  spouse,  he  gives  his  prom* 
ise  of  aid  with  the  nod  that,  at  Uie  shake  of  the  ambrosial  curls, 
"  shook  heaven  itself." 

Whenever  her  son  is  in  trouble  the  lovely  nymph  is  dose  at  hand. 
She  it  is  who  comes  to  console  AchiUes  after  the  death  of  Patro- 
dos,  his  friend.  Thence  she  departs  for  Haephaistos'  abode  on 
Mount  Olympus,  in  quest  of  new  armor  to  replace  that  stripped 
by  Hector  from  the  dead  Patroclus.  It  is  she,  who,  with  heavy 
heart,  makes  the  armor  ready  for  his  last  exploit,  which  both  well 
knew  means  the  sacrifice  of  his  life.  ^'Everywhere/'  says  Lawton, 
*^e  see  the  flash  of  her  tirdess  feet,  the  tender  grace  of  her  divine 
motherhood." 

Four  types  of  womanhood  are  met  with  in  the  Odyssey  other 
than  those  mentioned  in  the  lUad.  Our  feeling  toward  the  nymph 
Calypso  is  one  of  exasperation  that,  gentle  and  loving  as  she  is, 
the  should  be  the  means  of  detaining  Ulysses  from  his  homeward 
foyage  for  seven  long  years.  Our  prindpal  interest  in  Circe  and 
her  magical  island  lies  in  the  methods  by  which  Ulysses  and  his 
companions  made  their  escape. 

Penelope's  story  is  too  well  known  to  need  recalling.  As  the 
dauntless  woman  sat  at  her  loom  by  day  or  ravded  the  work  by 
in^t,  while  she  waited  sorrowfully,  but  with  hope  never  aband- 
QQed«  the  return  of  her  husband  Ulysses,  we  leam  the  lesson  that 
tbe  education  of  the  women  of  Homer's  day  induded  training  in 
perseverance,  in  trust,  and  in  faithfulness  to  one's  marriage  vows. 

NAX7BICAA  THE  MAID. 

An  the  worid  delights  in  the  winsomeness  of  girlhood ,  espedally 
if  the  maiden  be  pretty  and  light  of  heart.  This  was  as  true  in 
Homer's  day  as  in  our  own,  for  the  favorite  character  in  the  Odys- 
sey is  Nausicaa,  daughter  of  Alkinoos,  the  king  of  the  Phaeadans. 
This  is  the  story:  After  the  seven  years  spent  on  Caljrpso's 
island,  Ulysses  starts  once  moro  on  his  homeward  voyage.  But, 
happily  for  the  reader,  he  meets  with  storm  and  shipwreck.  He 
is  thrown,  with  raft  destroyed  and  destitute  even  of  clothing, 
upon  the  Phaeadans'  shore.  He  climbs  to  the  edge  of  a  wood, 
covers  himself  with  dried  leaves,  and  falls  asleep,  utterly  exhausted. 

Meanwhile  Athena  has  appeared  to  Nausicaa  in   a    dream,  as 


.^x,  ASAvuy  lor  you  mules  i 

you  can  carry  the  garments  and  shining  covei 

Early  in  the  morning  the  maiden  hastened 
her  parents.    She  found  her  mother  sitting  I 
midst  of  her  attendants,  spinning  the  purple  y 
father  met  her,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  t 
dear/'  she  said,  as  she  stood  dose  by  his  side, 
ready  a  wagon,  that  I  may  take  our  garment 
washed?    When  you  sit  at   the  council   you 
Besides  there  are  my  five  brothers — two  of  th 
three  of  them  still  at  home.    They  want  ne 
when  they  go  to  the  dance."    The  little  mai\ 
poet  tells  us,  to  mention  such  a  thing  as  her  c 

In  obedience  to  the  king's  order  the  mules  an 
ready.  The  princess'  mother  prepared  a  bask( 
skin  of  wine,  and  olive  oil  in  a  golden  vial,  that 
annoint  themselves  after  their  bath.  The  girl 
the  princess  grasped  the  whip  and  gathered  u[ 
maidens  started  merrily  off. 

When   they  had  reached  ''the  beautiful  stn 

where  water  gushed  from  a  pool  sufficient  for  d* 

of  raiment,"  they  unharnessed   the  mules  and 

riverside,  to  graze  in  the  fragrant  clover.    Then 

ments  in   thdr   arms   and   carried  them    to 

they  commenced  at  once  to  see  who  could  aa 
After  the  dcannincr  w««  ^ —  ^^ 


k  •  ■  I  I 
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•  and  awoke  Ulyases  who  had  been  sleepiiig  in  the 
y.  The  hero  sat  up,  listened  to  the  feminine  cries, 
Inu  the  boshes.  Ab  the  maidens  caught  a  glimpse 
»7  the  brine  of  the  sea  disfigured/'  they  fled — all  save 
Atheoa  had  given  Nausicaa  courage  and  conquered 
Sie  listened  while  the  unfortunate  seafarer  poured 
is  leafy  retreat  the  tale  of  his  woes,  his  words  sea- 
^  with  pretty  compliments. 

%  touched  and  flattered.  She  tells  who  she  is,  prom- 
and  calls  back  the  fugitive  attendants.  The  girls  take 
mg  the  freshly  laund^d  clothing  a  robe  and  a  tunic 
nd  they  hand  to  him  also  the  vial  of  oil.  Then  they  sit 
iSB  the  strange  adventure,  while  the  hero  goes  to  the 
i  and  dress.    Says  the  romantic  little  princess: 

» me,  my  wfaife-aimed  maids,  tiiat  I  something  may  tdl  jou, 

■t  the  appforal  of  all  tiie  sods  in  CX^pus, 

man  oooie  hitlier,  amoqg  ttie  Fhacacums,  die  godlike. 

brief  while  since  tiiat  I  leallj  thoof^t  hun  unoomely. 

fifce  lo  the  gods  who  abide  m  tiie  open  heavens. 

t  audi  an  one  as  he  could  be  caUed  my  husband, 

dwcUing  hoe  and  contented  amoqg  us  lo  tairy." 

les  has  dressed  and  eaten  the  remains  of  the  lunch, 
prepare  to  return  to  the  palace.  Nausicaa  will  not 
opinion  sufficiently  to  take  the  hero  along  in  the  wagon, 
lim  to  the  palace,  tells  him  not  to  pay  any  attention 
when  he  has  found  it,  but  to  make  Us  way  at  once 
ar — ^the  clever  little  maiden  knows  the  real  ruler — and 
and  ud. 

made  wdcome  at  the  palace.  He  remains  until,  rested 
xl,  his  thoughts  turn  once  more  towards  home  and 
fauricaa's  drntm  of  the  hero — ^who  is  thrice  her  age — 
i  hud>and,  he  giacefully  tunis  aside  by  addressing  the 
goddess,  to  whom  he  will  pay  his  vows  as  long  as  he 
be  has  saved  his  life. 

ler  depicts  for  us  womanhood  in  all  its  phases — the 
ife,  and  the  mother.  Whatever  the  education  of 
not  in  his  time — no  mention  is  made  of  reading,  writ- 
Detic — the  daughters  were  trained  and  fitted  for  the 
loold  be  called  upon  to  fulfil  in  later  life.  They  were 
industrious,  to  rule  their  houses  well.  They  received 
idhcHior  that  was  th^mete,  and  the  glory  of  thdr 
ed  to  this  day. 

C.  S.  Gbiffin. 


J 


_   — ^.^^Acte  nis   worK,  d 
ground-work  of  educational  pr 
the  lines  on  which  to  proceed, 
covered  new  educational  truths.    The  ^ 
What  was  wanted  was  that  the  ideas  tha 
vanced  should  be  brought  before  the  thro 
be  weighed,  and,  if  found  of  a  truth  to  be 
to  a  central,  all-governing  purpose, 
this  task,  and  the  result  of  his  labor  ws 
excelled,  if  equaled,  in  scientific  precb 
out  before  or  since  his  time. 

LIFE  OF  HERBAB 

Childhood  and  Education. — Johai 
bom  at  Oldenburg,  Germany,  on  May 
before  the  declaration  of  American  inc 
only  son  of  a  prominent  counsellor  at  1 
was  directed  by  his  cultured  mother  a  *  *  rai 

Already  in  his  childhood  he  showed  a  ] 
and  found  a  delight  in  the  study  of  na 
phjrsics  and  mathematics.  He  reveale 
talent.  His  playing  of  the  piano  and 
considerable  attention,  f  The  lasting  in 
gifts  is  unmistakable  in  the  tone  and  o 
of  philosophy,  in  which  the  art  idea — th< 
a  central  place. 

HptKo»^  -^ — - 
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tive  town.  He  excelled  in  the  sdenceSy  and  surpassed  all  his 
issmates  in  quickness  and  exactness  of  understanding.  His 
iwer  of  logical  reasoning  was  especially  strong.  The  study  of 
etaphysics  and  logic,  bqg;un  by  lum  when  scarcely  twelve  years 
d,  was   zealously  cultivated. 

His  favorite  occupation  was  the  critical  reading  of  the  philoso- 
lucs  of  Cicero,  Wolff,  and  Kant.  An  essay  on  '"Human  Freedom,*' 
litten  by  him  about  this  time  ends  with  the  oft-quoted  words; 
It  is  contrary  to  all  philosophy  to  reject  an  aigument  against 
rUdi  we  have  nothing  to  urge. ''  A  prominent  trait  of  the  charac- 
BT  of  the  future  philosopher  was  forsluulowed  in  this  pithy  sentence 
f  the  fourteen-year-old  boy. 

Sruniis  Under  Fichte. — At  eighteen,  Herbart  entered  the 
hnversity  of  Jena,  to  study  law.  But  his  predilection  for  phil- 
mufhj  soon  turned  him  from  his  course.  He  became  a  constant 
kttendant  at  the  lectures  of  Fichte.  This  great  philosopher  made 
i  deep  impression  upon  him.  He  became  an  enUiusiastic  admirer 
i  Fichte,  whom  he  r^arded  as  a  model  of  scientific  precision  and 
exactness  in  thought.  Often,  in  later  years,  he  acknowledged  his 
ndebtedness  to  Fichte. 

The  critical  mind  of  Herbart  could  not,  however,  rest  satisfied 
rith  the  Fichtian  philosophy.  He  was  especially  displeased  with 
he  doctrine  of  freedom  as  explained  by  the  post-Kantian  idealists. 
"XBtanng  from  them  at  this  fundamental  point,  a  breach  with  their 
ihilosophy  was  unavoidable;  in  fact,  it  had  already  occurred  in 
ds  thinkiDg.  **I  am  very  modest  in  my  demands  upon  human 
leedom,"  he  wrote;  ''wluttever  Schelling  and  Fichte  may  say,  I 
eek  to  determine  a  human  being  by  the  laws  of  his  reason  and 
lalove,  and  to  ^ve  him  that  whidi  will  enable  him  to  make  some- 
Imig  of  himself.** 

Intekebt  in  Pebtalozzi's  Pedagoot. — ^At  twenty-one  we 
ind  Herbart  engaged  in  tutoring  the  three  children  of  a  Swiss 
latrician  at  Berne.  Here  he  gathered  his  first  experiences  in  teach- 
og  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  interest  in  pedagogy  which 
yw#iTM^  with  him  through  Ufe.    The  letters  he  wrote  from  time 

0  time,  to  the  father  of  his  charges  and  in  which  he  described 
lis  plans  and  reported  upon  the  progress  made,  are  evidences  of  an 
sxalted  conception  of  teaching  and  of  an  earnest  desire  to  acquire 

1  thoro  understanding  of  educational  foundation  principles. 

Herbart  also  visited  Pestalozzi  who  was  then  at  Burgdorf,  and 
beoune  greatly  impressed  with  the  grandeur  of  the  latter's  ideas. 
Bow  seriously  he  inquired  into  the  rationalia  of  Pestalozzi's  en- 
letran  is  evidenced  hj  his  **Essay  on  Pesialozn*s  book:    'How 


Herbart  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  t 
educational  genius,  ''the  noble  Pestalozzi. 
their  criticisms  upon  observations  of  the  pr 
Pestalozzian  method  of  teaching,  Herbart  s 
pies  underijring  it  and  sought  to  determine  th 

The  centriJ  idea  of  Pestalozzi's  plan  1m 
'*!  have  long  held  that  the  only  genuine  ra 
feeling  of  clear  comprehension.    And  a  pei 
sequence  of  studies,  adapted  to  all  require! 
ideal  upon  which  I  looked  as  the  ever  preset 
surance  of  real  efficacy  to  all  instruction, 
of  this  sequence,  of  the  arrangement  and  oo-oi 
to  be  learned  simultaneously  and  what  conseci 
as  I  understood  it,  Pestalozzi's  chief  object.*' 

Herbart's  scientific  development  of  Pesti 
Imaging"  gave  a  new  impidse  to  pedago^ 
demonstrated  the  possibility  of  a  distinct  s 
The  thought  inspired  Herbart  to  discover  a  fi 
from  which  this  science  might  be  psycholog 

}The  Grerman  tenn  "Ansdutuung"  which  is  here  i 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  translated  oy  any  one  Endish 
cither  a  mental  activity  or  to  its  result  Used  in  the  Tom 
intently  looking  at,  examining,  or  contemplating  an  ofa 
ing  from  the  ainalysis  of  an  m>ject  is  also  called  "Ansd 
special  sense  the  term  is  ordinarily  used  in  methodics.  . 
^«nto  •!«  ^ose^merioce.  inuging  (.nd  ima»*^  --- « 
tion,  perceotion  ittru*  •*— — 


le  natOTsl  sciences,  mathemiitics,  and  psychology.  From 
to  1808  he  tai^ht  philosophy,  ethics,  and  pedagogy  in  the 
xatj  of  Gbttingen.  He  also  published  a  number  of  import- 
[ledagagical  and  philosophical  writings.  A  second  edition 
:  "A  B  C  d  Imaging"  appeared  in  1804  with  a  supplementary 

upon  '"Hke  Esthetic  Representation  of  the  World  as  the 
ipal  Task  of  Education."  The  latter  treats  of  morality  as 
njHCme  end  of  education.     Herbart's  principal  educational 

"General  Pedagopcs,"  appeared  in  1806;  "General  Prac- 
Flulosophy"  and  "Principal  Points  of  Lt^c  and  Metaphy- 

in  1808. 
iunhs  a  Pbdaoogic  Seionabt. — In  1800  Heibart  recdred 
altering  invitatioo  to  occupy  the  chair  formerly  held  by  the 
«ted  ^int  in  the  UniTemty  of  Konigsberg.  "How  happy 
I,"  he  wrote,  "to  receive  Uiis  call  to  that  most  renowned 
of  philosophy,  the  place,  for  which  as  a  boy  I  longed  in  rerer- 

dreuns  when  I  studied  the  woHes  of  the  sage  of  Konigsberg. 
irt  occupied  the  chair  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Here 
d  tus  most  important  work  in  pedagogy.  In  accordance 
his  conviction  that,  "in  education,  theory  and  practice  should 
s  go  tt^tber,"  he  founded  and  conducted  a  pedagogical 
try  with  which  be  connected  a  school  of  practice  where  his 
hU  on  education  were  practically  applied.  When  he  an- 
«d  bis  plan  he  wrote:  "Education  cannot  merely  be  taught; 
»t  be  demonstrated  and  practised.  *  *  *  *  i  ^ve 
JMnsbed  the  idea  of  teaching  diuly  for  an  hour  a  small  num- 


rr " 


^«^*vy,  xext-book  for  the 
(1816);  **  Possibility  and  Necessity  of  Ap 
Psychology"  (1822);  ** Psychology  as  a  S 
upon  Experience,  Metaphysics,  and  Ma 
''Univeisal  Metaphysics  together  with  the 
sophical  Theory  of  Nature"  (1828-29);  ' 
of  Philosophy  from  Practical  Points  of  Vie 

Besides  these  philosophical  writings  Heri 
ber  of  smaller  essays  on  pedagogical  subja 
'* Education  under  Public  Co-operation,"  1 
that   the   teachers  should  be  considered  e: 
subjects  and  consulted  by  parents  in  matter, 
eming,  training,  and  instructing  of  children,  a 
yers  are  asked  for  professional  advice  in  th< 
ments.    Two  other  important  writings  are  *'I 
to  Life,"  in  which  he  advocated  home-rule  ( 
school;  and  **  Letters  Concerning  the  Appli^t 
Pedagogy." 

In  18S3  Herbart  returned  to  Gottingen  as  pr 
This  position  he  held  to  the  end  of  his  Ufe. 
work  of  this  period  is  ^* Outlines  of  Pedago 
lished  in  1835.  This  was  his  last  education 
his  other  writings  the  principal  ones  treat  o 
Freedom  of  the  Human  Will"  (1836),  ''An 
of  Natural  Rights  and  Morals"  (1836),  and 
vestigations"  (1839). 
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American  Education 

Zht  6aHy  8cboots  in  Long  Xeland* 

3 HE  eaily  settlers,  the  Dutch,  were  staunch  believers  in 
the  benefits  of  careful  religious  and  moral  training  of 
the  young.  Near  a  church  was  a  school.  The  English 
who  came  soon  after,  tho  not  as  enthusiastic  as  the 
Dutch,  did  not  n^lect  the  school.  As  the  population 
irealth  of  Long  Island  increased,  likewise  did  the  facilities  for 
Bition.  While  colleges  were  founded  elsewhere  academies  were 
tuted  in  Long  Island  whose  fame  conferred  their  benefits  upon 
3ent  localities. 

n  education.  New  England  and  New  York  took  the  lead  among 
olonies.  In  1620  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Plymouth  G)lony 
to  provide  a  meeting  house  for  religious  service  and  a  school- 
e  for  the  diildien.  In  1635  the  citizens  of  Boston  voted  for 
ippointment  of  a  teacher  (schoolmaster).  In  1629  New  York 
lists  enacted  a  law  which  required  the  establishment  of  schools. 
BSS  New  York  opened  the  doors  of  her  first  school.  In  1732 
list  public  school  was  established. 

He  early  school-houses  were  the  least  pretentious  of  all  the 
lings,  yet  around  them  ding  many  pleasant  and  happy  memo- 
Tbey  were  not  painted  inside  or  out,  nor  were  ttie  walls  or 
Dg  plastered.       llie  heating  apparatus  consisted  of  an  open 
place  or  a  primitive  and  clumsy  cast-iron  stove.   Wood  for  fuel 
supplied  in  a  loose  way,  each  pupil  bringing  his  share  every 
and  the  class-rooms  were  cleaned  by  the  pupils  under  the  supei^ 
n  of  the  sdioolmaster.      A  marked  peculiarity  of  those  days 
the  respect  and  deference  shown  by  pupils  to  their  superiors  and 
n.     In  the  academy  at  Jamaica  in  1791  it  was  recorded  in  the 
aw8  that  when  a  tutor  or  visitor  enters  or  leaves  the  school- 
ti  every  pupQ  must  rise  with  a  respectful  bow.     The  school 
try  consisted  of  a  primer,  a  reader  and  an  arithmetic,  called  the 
olmaster^s  assistanL     Grammar  was  not  taught  intelligentiy,  for 
schoolmaster  did  not  comprehend  the  science.    He  set  the  pupils 
lemorizing  the  words  of  the  book.    The  nature  of  parsing  and 
[yzing  was  a  mystery.    The  scholars  at  their  studies  sat  on  an 
ai  bench  without  a  back.      The  master  sat  at  a  rude  table 
ijiing  the  bench,  and  upon  it  lay  a  few  books  and  the  memor- 
hickory  whip  of  medium  size  to  enforce  discipline.     Neither 
I    pens,   ruled    paper,    nor    ready-made   copy-books   were  in 


..  KjK,uKnji  snau  begin  at  8  and  close  at  1 
at  1  and  end  at  4  p.  m.    Bell  shall  be  rung  b 

2.  When  the  school  opens,  one  of  the 
morning  prayer  as  it  stands  in  the  catechism, 
noon  session. 

3.  Teacher  shall  instruct  the  children  in 
and  the  questions  and  answers  of  the  cate 
and  Saturdays  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
Sunday    afternoon   in    the   church    before 
otherwise  on  the  Monday  following,  at  which 
be  present.     He  shall  demean  himself  patient] 
the  children  in  their  instruction  and  be  ac 
their  improvement. 

4.  He  shall  be  bound  to  his  school  nine 
from  September  to  June  one  year  with  anot 
chorister  of  the  church  and  ring  the  bell  thre< 
and  read  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  in  the  churd 
and  third  ringing  of  the  bell;  after  the  third  i 
the  Ten  Conmiandments  and  the  twelve  artid 
set  the  Psalm.  In  the  afternoon,  after  the  thii 
he  shall  read  a  short  chapter  or  one  of  the  Psa 
congregation  are  assembling.  Afterward  he 
psakn.  When  the  minister  shall  preach  a1 
Utrecht,  he  shall  be  bound  to  read  twice  bel 
a  sermon  from  the  book  used  for  the  purpo 
sermon  will  be  on  the  rAtA/.iiJ-—  -'  "^ 
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aervioe  he  shall  receive,  for  persons  of  fifteen  years  of  age  and  up- 
ward twelve  guilders,  and  for  persons  under  fifteen  eight  guilders. 
If  he  shall  be  invited  out  of  Uie  town,  he  shall  receive  three  addi- 
tional guilders  for  every  town.  If  he  shall  cross  the  river  to  New 
York  he  shall  have  four  guilders  more.  He  shall  receive  for  a 
spdler  or  reader  in  the  day  school  three  guilders  for  a  quarter,  and 
for  a  visitor  four  guilders,  and  five  guilders  for  a  visitor,  per 
quarter. 

The  residue  of  his  salary  shall  be  four  hundred  guilders  in  wheat 
of  wampum  value,  deliverable  at  Brooklyn  Ferry,  and  for  his  service 
Cram  October  to  May,  234  guilders  in  wheat  at  the  same  place, 
with  the  dwelling,  pasturage ,  and  meadow  appertaining  to  the  school. 

The  principal  difference  between  these  regulations  and  modem 
methods  is  that  in  them  moral  and  religious  training  were  the 
most  important  features,  while  secular  education  in  the  public 
achoola  now  takes  precedence.  Within  the  territory  comprising  the 
Long  Island  City  of  to-day,  mention  may  be  made  of  two  school- 
bouBes  which  have  been  of  great  educational  value  for  the  young 
people  of  their  respective  loodities. 

The  first  is  the  little  painted  red  building,  at  the  foot  of 
SIrillman  avenue,  Sunnyside,  nearly  two  centuries  old,  and  soon  to 
give  place  to  changes  contemplated  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
company;  and  the  second  is  the  one  at  the  comer  of  Academy 
street  and  Grand  avenue,  Astoria,  which  owes  its  existence,  to  the 
generosity  of  three  public-spirited  citizens,  who  in  1855,  donated  to 
the  village  of  Astoria,  for  school  purposes,  eight  city  lots,  upon 
which  was  erected  one  of  the  best  school  buildings  of  that  time. 
The  names  of  the  donors  were  Stephen  Halsey,  Byam  K.  Stevens, 
and  Henry  Biker.  Another  patriotic  citizen,  Mr.  Henry  Barclay, 
loaned,  without  interest,  the  board  of  education  $85,000,  to  build 
the  sdiool-house,  taking  for  his  payment  $500  annually  during  the 
fcdlowii^  seven  years.  In  1899  a  contract  was  awarded  for  a  more 
substantial  building,  with  all  the  mcdem  improvements.  This 
bmlding  is  just  finished  and  occupied. 

A  great  many  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  Hunter's  Point,  Bliss- 
ville,  Dutch  Kills,  Ravenswood,  Newtown,  and  Astoria,  who  re- 
ceived no  other  schooling  than  that  acquired  in  these  two  primi- 
tive schools,  have  occcupied  high  positions  in  the  religious,  civil, 
commercial,  and  litemry  world.  This  exemplifies  the  dictum  that 
'*  Palatial  sdiool-houses  do  not  necessarily  imply  good  schools, 
but  rather  public  interest  and  are  the  fullest  exponent  of  it." 

School  records  prior  to  the  Revolution  are  very  meager. 
However,  we  find  that  a  school  was  established  in  Bushwick  as 
early  as  1661.  In  1708  the  Society  ot  Friends  decided  to  build  a 
bAocI  la  I^baiBUE^,  jwd  Tiomaa  Makins  was  the  first  teacher.    In 


PRIVATE  SCHOOUS. 

Altho  Long  Island  has  never  aspired  to  1 
sity,  its  own  exclusive  patronage  being  insui 
an  institution,  yet  the  salubrity  of  its  dimi 
teristics  would  render  almost  any  part  of  i 
suitable  and  alluring  site  for  such  a  literary  e 
ceaseless  din  and  accumulated  temptations  < 
while  not  claiming  so  high  a  distinction,  it  i 
the  Empire  state  to  found  seminaries  of  a  higl 
mary  sdiools.     For  example:  Clinton  acadei 
is  not  only  one  of  the  oldest  academies  on  1 
the  first  institution  of  the  kind  incorporated  b 
University  of  the  State  of  New  Yoric.     It  wat 
very  year  after  the  return  of  peace,  und  its  c 
vember  17, 1787.    It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge  were  pupils  fr 

It  was  divided  into  two  departments,  dasj 
writing.  The  first  schoohnaster  was  William 
John  Howard  Payne,  the  author  of  the  world-f 
Home.*'  In  its  time  this  seat  of  learning  perfor 
Its  influence  on  the  moral  and  intellectual  progr 
was  great  beyond  measure. 

On  November  20,  1787,  Erasmus  Hall,  at  F 
deed  of  incorporation.  Its  first  principal  was  ] 
native  of  Scotland,  bom  December  6,  1758;  dii 

Under  the  ^KU  J:- --• 
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of  Mis.  Elizabeth  Bartlette  and  Miss  Laura  Bamum  were  secured 
to  teach  the  young  ladies  in  **all  the  branches  of  a  polite  and  well- 
finished  education." 

The  ability  of  Dr.  Eigenbrodt  won  for  the  academy  a  brilliant 
reputation,  which  was  perpetuated  by  the  principalship  of  his 
successors,  Michael  Tracy,  the  Rev.  William  Errenpeutch,  and  the 
RcY.  John  Mulligan.  But  its  fame  was  increased  by  the  appoint- 
moit,  in  1882,  of  Henry  Onderdonk,  Jr.,  as  principal,  who  was 
bom  in  Manhasset,  June  11, 1804,  graduated  from  Columbia  oolite 
in  1827,  and  received  his  badielor's  degree  from  Harvard  in  1828. 
He  retired  from  his  connection  with  Union  academy  in  1865,  and 
died  June  22,  1886.  With  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Henry  Onder- 
donk from  the  principalship.  Union  academy  began  gradually  to 
decline,  the  extension  and  the  elevation  of  the  public  school  system 
having  perhaps  as  much  to  do  with  its  lack  of  success  as  any  other 
cause.  At  all  events,  after  an  existence  of  eighty-three  years  of 
good  work,  the  institution  was  abandoned,  in  1873. 

Another  eighteenth  century  academic  institution,  and  the 
only  one  remaining,  was  that  of  Huntington,  in  Suffolk  county; 
but  there  was  this  difference  between  it  and  those  already  named 
that,  while  they  were  under  the  regents  and  to  a  certain  degree 
under  state  control  and  supervision,  Huntington  academy,  from 
the  time  it  opened  its  doors  until  it  was  abandoned,  remained  a 
private  academy.  Regarding  this  institution,  Mr.  Chas.  R.  Street, 
the  historian  of  Huntington  township,  writes :  **  Many  will  remember 
the  old  Huntington  academy  standing  on  the  hill  near  the  center  of 
the  village.  It  was  in  its  day  a  monument  of  the  enterprise  and 
liberality  of  the  generation  who  endured  the  trials  of  the  Revolu- 
ticmary  war,  for  it  was  built  about  1793  by  an  association  of  fifty 
of  tl^  leading  citizens  of  Huntington.  It  was  a  two-story 
building  with  a  belfry  and  was  quite  an  imposing  edifice  for  the 
period  in  which  it  was  built.  It  was  outside  of  the  common 
school  system,  and  was  intended  to,  and  generally  did,  furnish  the 
means  for  a  more  liberal  education  than  was  provided  by  the 
surrounding  common  schools.  It  stood  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
and  many  of  the  best  educators  of  the  period  taught  generation 
after  generation  of  Huntington  youths  within  its  walls.  It  pre- 
pared for  college  the  sons  of  those  who  were  ambitious  to  give 
them  a  liberal  education." 

Tlie  academy  was  torn  down  about  1857  to  make  way  for  the 
present  Union  School  building.  The  bell  which  rung  out  its  tones 
mm  its  tower  over  hill  and  vale  for  fifty  years,  calling  together 
the  boys  and  girls  of  Huntington,  is  now  in  the  engine-house 
of  the  Huntiiigton  £ie  company. 


Q  ^M»iAu,  uui  It  took  time  to 

mind  a  true  conception  of   what  is  really  ii 

THE  EABLT  TEACHEB8  IN  LON< 

Much  doubt  seems  to  prevail  as  to  th< 
Long  Island,  but»  after  mudi  research,  the  q 
been  settled.     The  honor  is  adjudicated  to 
came  from  Amsterdam  about  1650.     He  is  rt 
magistrate  in  Flatbush  in  1661,  and  held  otl 
died  in  1672,  leaving  a  family  of  eight  soni 

It  is  also  recorded  that  Van  Giesen,  at  Hud 
one  of  the  first  schoolmasters,  about  166S, 
by  Pilgrom  Cloeg.  From  the  agreement  r 
the  consistory  agreed  to  pay  one-quarter  of 
200  guilders  (about  fifty  dollars  of  our  mone 
quisites  included  two  guilders  for  teaching 
guilders  ten  stivers  for  teaching  spelling,  three 
writing,  payable  by  each  pupQ. 

Whatever  reliance  may  be  placed  on  the 
there  seems  no  doubt  that  Huntington  was  i 
appointment  of  a  school-master.  The  town 
hibit  an  agreement  betwixt  the  '*  Towne  of 
the  partie  and  Jonas  Houldsworth  of  the  oth* 
Jonas  was,  **To  schoole  such  persons  or  chil< 
to  him  for  that  end,  by  ye  said  inhabitants, 
years.     For  his  services  he  was  tn 
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In  1661  Biooklyn  received  its  first  schoolmaster  in  the  person 
of  Call  De  Bevoise,  who  emigrated  from  Leyden  in  1659.  He 
was  the  common  ancestor  of  the  now  widespread  and  influential 
De  Bevoiae  family.  His  duties  as  schoolmaster  were  much  the 
same  as  those  of  his  confreres  at  Flatbush.  At  that  time  school- 
boms  were  8  o'dodc  till  11,  and  1  p.m.  till  4.  The  schook  were 
in  session  for  nine  months  and  were  open  in  the  evening. 

As  Long  Island  increased  in  population  and  wealth,  so  did  the 
facilities  for  education,  and  even  the  position  of  schoolmaster  was 
steadily  advanced  under  all  the  changes,  until,  instead  of  being  vir- 
tuaDy  a  servant  and  associate  of  the  minister  of  the  church,  he  be- 
came recognized  member  of  the  professional  class. 

STATE  CONTROL. 

It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  that 
steps  were  really  taken  to  lift  education,  primary,  high  school,  and 
academies,  out  of  the  hands  of  private  individuals  and  make  it  a 
part  of  the  woik  of  the  state ;  a  central  bureau  woiking  in  har- 
mony with  local  authorities  in  each  section.  *'In  1848,'*  writes 
Qlis  H.  Roberts,  in  his  History  of  New  York,  ''Nathaniel  S.  Ben- 
ton reported  that  many  cities  and  villages,  by  voting  to  remit 
tuition  had  made  their  schoob  free,  and  he  urged  that  the  State 
should  render  the  system  uniform.  His  successor,  Christopher 
M<»gan,  argued  that  it  was  the  imperative  duty  of  the  state  to 
educate  aU  its  children  as  a  preventive  of  crime  and  pauperism." 

Kfty-five  years  ago  an  act  was  passed  submitting  to  the 
pecffie  at  the  ensuing  election  a  proposition  for  free  schools,  to 
be  supported  by  existing  funds  and  by  taxation,  and  kept  for  at 
least  fbnr  months  in  each  year  for  all  children  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  twenty-one.  Every  coimty  except  Tompkins,  Chenango, 
Cortlaiid,and  Otsego  gave  this  new  measure  majorities  aggregating 
158,000.  Difficulties  in  the  administration  of  the  law  caused  a  de- 
mand for  its  rq>eal  and  seventeen  counties  voted  to  sustain  free 
schools,  and  showed  a  majority  in  their  favor  of  about  25,000.  Soon 
after,  some  legislative  measures  were  provided  for  freehand  union 
adboob  in  the  cities  and  villages  and  chief  towns,  and  in  1867  all 
the  common  and  normal  schools  and  the  departments  in  academies 
for  the  instruction  of  conunon  school  teachers  were  declared  abso- 
lutdj  free. 

Progressive  legislation  of  this  character  proved  the  death-knell 
of  sodi  institutions  as  Union  academy  and  Huntington  academy, 
and  other  locally  managed  schools.  Since  then  the  educational 
system  of  Long  Island  has  fully  kept  pace  with  modem  require- 
mc&lB.  Compiled  hjrJ.  H.  Thjbt,  Long  Island  City. 


luu  as  it  is  of  scepticism  and  un 
of  the  mind,  from  its  very  youth 
than  in  tlie  past  and  should  form  one  ol 
Certainly  no  true  Jew  can  do  better  servic 
to  his  ddldren,  than  by  giving  them,  not 
thoro  religious  education.    Here  is  the 
earnestness  of  a  Jew's  striving  for  right 
whether  the  Law  of  his  heavenly  Fathe 
by  him  than  are  the  passing  delusions  of 

A  Jew  may  to  all  appearances  be  very 
footsteps  of  his  pious  fathers,  yet  all  this  i 
and  is  no  evidence  of  his  sincerity  and 
religious  because  it  does  not  suit  him  at  hi 
customs  or  adopt  the  manners  of  the  ] 
*' enlightened"   age»   or  because   his   pos 
compel  him  to  live  in  accordance  "v^ith  the  i 
Judaism.     But  the  earnestness  and  care  o 
religious  education  of  his  children — this, 
proof  positive  of  his  attachment  to  the  onci 

The  Midrash  gives  this  beautiful  descript 

Such  are  the  ways  of  Grod.    He  gives  to  mi 
he  should  be  land  and  charitable  to  the  poor, 
the  precepts  of  the  Law.    If  he  fulfils  not  the 
increases  in  pride  thru  his  riches,  then  they 
as  it  is  said,  "Riches  kept  to  the  hurt  of  the  ow 

Grod  inv«i  ♦«  •^—  -'  " ' 
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now  what  duties  they  owe  their  parents.  And  if  they  should  learn 
0  know,  without  religion  in  their  heart  they  will  lade  the  impulse 
0  hdfil  their  sacred  obligations. 

Setnilar  education  alone  can  never  have  that  influence  over  the 
Luman  heart  which  is  exercised  by  religion,  the  tender  mother  of 
nan.  Religion  alone  has  the  power  to  purify  the  heart,  to  elevate 
he  mind,  to  sanctify  the  soul,  llie  religious  education  of  sons  and 
iai^ters  not  only  gives  to  parents  great  happiness  and  comfort 
leie  ou  earth,  but  will  also  be  tbe  means  of  securing  their  eternal 
>Ii88  and  salvation  hereafter. 

Our  sages  assert  that  **  Whosoever  leaves  after  him  a  son  studying 
he  Torah  is  as  if  he  had  not  died  "  (Midrash  Rabba). 

"We  find"  says  one  of  our  great  leaders,  "  that  the  Holy  One — 
deraed  be  He — shows  mercy  to  the  fathers  ou  account  of  their 
juldien,  as  it  is  said:  'And  Noah  found  favor  in  the  sight  of  God.' 
By  what  merits?    By  the  merits  of  his  descendants." 

Bot  what  is  this  religious  education?  It  is  to  teach  our  children 
the  Holy  Scriptures  wi^  the  oral  interpretation  thereof,  which  liave 
icen  handed  down  to  us;  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of 
Fudaism,  to  shelter  them  from  all  forms  of  unbelief,  and  to  guard 
them  against  irreligious  tendencies.  The  example  of  the  parental 
rirtues  and  godly  life  will  certainly  assist  and  benefit  the  yoxmg. 
But  they  must  also  be  made  conversant  in  a  practical  manner  with 
die  oerrmouies  and  observances  of  religion  in  their  various  forms. 
Fhos  only  can  the  children  be  made  blessed,  and  happy,  and  stead- 
bst  in  faith,  whatever  life  may  have  in  store  for  them,  be  it  pros- 
lerity  or  adversity.  Here  they  have  a  guide  that  will  lead  them 
jadc  to  the  way  c^  truth  if  they  should  depart  from  it.  Here  they 
irin  find  support  when  despondency  seeks  to  overtake  them  and 
XMufort  when  sorrow  visits  them. 

Religious  training  is  the  chief  need.  To  tliis  should  be  added  a 
Kiond  secular  education,  to  instruct  our  children  in  science  and  art, 
in  ancient  and  modem  languages,  in  the  history  of  other  nations, 
md,  above  all,  in  the  history  of  our  own  people  and  in  our  ancient 
boogue. 

Tlie  Talmud  says:  *'It  is  commendable  to  unite  the  study  of 
Hnt  Law  with  business  occupations,  since  tlieir  joint  influences 
CMise  sin  to  be  forgotten."  The  higher  faculties,  ttie  noble  germs 
of  loftier  aims,  must  not  vanish  amidst  the  cravings  and  desires 
tor  worldly  advantages,  ^norance  of  the  Torah,  the  Word  of 
God,  is  the  real  cause  of  the  unbelief,  scepticism,  and  indifference 
10  prevalent  in  our  day.  The  want  of  proper  religious  instruction 
ii  the  true  reason  of  impiety,  discontent,  and  unltappiness. 

LSbmry  to  ike  BeA  Hafnedrash.  B.  Spiers  (Day an). 


111^  ui  courses  of  study,  the  ei 
r^ulatioDS,  and  the  performance  ol 
of  which  the  law  imposes  upon  boards  of  e< 

In  all  the  last  named  matters,  boards  of  edi 
act  upon  expert  advice;  so  in  the  matter  of  te 
tion  of  suitable  text-books  is  less  difficult  than 
owing  to  the  fact  that  competition  among  av 
has  created  an  abundance  of  books  of  about  the  £ 
A  board  of  education,  therefore,  cannot  go  far  ^ 
one  of  the  leading  publications. 

The  importance  of  the  text-book  is  greatly 
process  of  education  the  teacher  and  not  the  tc 
important  factor;  the  text-book  is  only  the  tool, 
are  better  than  others,  so  some  text-books  are 
But  the  differences    between  the   leading    tei 
maiked  as  to  warrant  a  frequent  change. 

The  life  of  a  good  text-book  is,  upon  the  avc 
to  twenty  (20)  years.  Many  good  books,  as,  for  ii 
readers,  are  sold  and  used  extensively  after  thirt 
years.  Webster's  spelling  books  are  now  wide 
sixty  (60)  or  seventy(70)  years.  These  are  ei 
aUude  to  them  to  emphazise  the  fact  that  a  bool 
not  be  set  aside  for  merely  sentimental  reasons. 

In  changing  text-books  the  same  rules  shoulc 
the  manufacturer  when  he  decides  to  scrap  his 
refit  his  plant    He  does  this  t^n^^  .^i.—  *  • 
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In  order  that  the  superintendent  shall  exercise  this  power  with 
and  discretion  lus  selection  of  text-books  needs  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  boards  of  education.  In  a  few  cities  this  plan  has 
been  modified  slightly.  Thus  in  New  York  city  the  text-books  are 
idected  by  the  superintendent  and  his  associate  superintendents. 
In  Cambridge,  Mass.,  the  rules  of  the  board  direct  the  superinten* 
dent  to  associate  with  himself  two  other  persons,  one  of  whom  must 
be  a  teacher.  But  the  Cambridge  board  requires  the  superintendent 
to  make  the  recommendation  and  holds  him  solely  responsible.  Re- 
qxmsibility  seems  to  be  the  important  element.  Many,  if  not  most 
superintendents,  would  like  to  escape  the  responsibility  of  being 
toldy  charged  with  the  selection  of  text-books,which  aknost  neces* 
sarfly  involves  misundertanding  and  often  leads  to  personal  reproach. 
But  boards  of  education  have  not  been  willing  to  exempt  them. 

The  cJiief  objection  to  the  selection  of  books  by  a  committee 
of  principals  and  teachers  is  that  of  irresponsibiUty;  for  that  reason 
boards  of  education  have  regarded  such  a  mode  of  selection  as 
impracticable. 

Theoretically,  the  one  who  uses  the  text-book,  that  is,  the 
dass  teacher,  ought  to  be  the  best  judge  of  a  text-book.  But  the 
difficulty  lies  in  getting  the  judgment  of  the  best  qualified  teachers 
on  books  they  have  never  used.  Teachers,  also,  rarely  agree. 
And  again — ^the  question  of  responsibiUty  which  is  always  a  para- 
mount cme  in  a  position  of  public  trust 

If  the  judgment  of  competent  teachers  could  be  got,  it  would 
bdp  the  board  and  superintendent  greatly  in  selecting  text-books. 
I  would  suggest,  therefore,  a  liberal  supply  of  books  for  the  teacher's 
desk,  or,  what  is  still  cheaper,  the  purchase  by  the  board  of  sample 
copies  (tf  desirable  text-books  and  their  free  loan  to  all  teachers 
desiring  them.  Such  a  library  of  text-books  would  enable  teachers 
to  become  familiar  with  all  tiic  new  text-books.  Their  judgment 
after  a  thoro  study  and  use  would  seem  to  me  most  valuable  to  the 
board  in  the  selection  of  text-books.  It  is  customary  for  publishing 
houses  to  give  free  samples  to  principals;  it  can  scarcely  be  expected 
that  they  will  give  free  samples  to  all  teachers.  The  present  system 
of  giving  samples  to  prindpEds;  and  school  officers  is  liable  to  great 
abuiBe.  Upwards  of  sixty  per  cent,  of  all  sample  text-books  given 
oat  by  publishers,  it  is  said,  find  their  way  into  second-hand  book 
stores  to  be  sold  to  the  trade.  This  is  a  species  of  ""  graft,"  and  is 
demoralizing. 

It  would  be  better  for  all  concerned  if  the  board  were  to  buy 
tnAj  and  furnish  principals  and  teachers  with  any  text-books  or 
pittfessional  bodes  that  they  need. 

The  nofw  Bbnast  taurersaJ  practice  tbruout  the  large  cities  ot 


ft 


ottu  r  rancisco,     Milwa 
St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Washi 

Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  Newai 

Cleveland,  New  Orleans,      Louisa 

Buffalo,  Detroit,  Minnei 

This  list,  as  you  will  observe,  includes 
four  (24);  it  indudes  all  except  New  Yor 
City.    I  have  excepted  Boston  also,  sine 
fuUy  restricted  as  others.    The  New  Y< 
now  making  an  effort  to  limit  thdr  list  to  a 
subjects.    Philadelphia  has  never  been 
other  cities  in  the  matter  of  school  organis 
The  practice  of  foreign  countries  is  invar 
with  one  book  only. 

REASONS  FOB  ONB-BGOE 

1.  From  the  Standpoint  of  the  Pupil. — ^Th< 
as  arithmetic  or  grammar,  is  like  dimbing  a 
of  rising  from  ttie  simplest  notions  to  ttic 
a  step  is  lacking  in  the  logical  sequence  of 
it  difficult  to  attun  the  next — quite  as  in  c 
the  ladder  is  gone.  Not  only  must  the  stq 
but  they  must  be  suited  to  the  age  and  p 
As  a  coroUary  to  the  foregoing  it  is  obvioi 
started  with  any  good  text-book  he  shouli 
since  a  change  is  likely  to  emKnn*—  »--— 
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lanloroe  as  wdl  as  8up{deiiient  the  work  of  her  predecessor.   Other- 
wise energy  is  dissipated  and  the  result  slow  or  negative. 

The  use  of  cme  and  the  same  text-book  in  succeeding  grades 
cnaUes  teachers  to  woik  along  identical  lines.  It  is  like  playing  a 
game  of  ball  or  cridcet  on  a  field  that  has  been  measured  and  laid 
out  properly.  Imagine  a  basdball  fidd  with  the  base  lines  running 
in  all  <firectioiis.  Not  only  would  it  be  more  difficult  to  play  a 
sucoesBful  game,  but  there  would  be  no  pleasure  in  it.  So  there  is 
no  pleasure  for  the  teadier  when  there  are  no  base  lines  in  arithmetic, 
geography,  and  grammar,  as  when  one  teacher  is  allowed  to  go  one 
way  and  another  another  way.  Teaching  is  a  difficult  art  at  best 
and  especdally  when  out  of  the  appropriate  paths.. 

NO   NEW   OBSTACLES  WANTED. 

There  are  obstacles  enough  to  impede  the  teadicr  and  retard 
the  pupils*  progress  without  creating  more.  To  require  her,  after 
she  has  become  familiar  with  one  text-book,  or  method,  in  which  she 
is  reasonably  successful,  to  change  to  another,  or  to  use  another 
text-book  simultaneously,  is  a  hardship.  A  change  of  text-books 
shoald  always  have  in  view  the  ultimate  lightening  of  the  teacher's 
burden. 

3.  From  the  Standpoint  of  the  School  as  a  Whole. — ^Underour 
system  of  promotion  pupils  advance  from  grade  to  grade  every  five 
months;  ttiey  are  thus  compelled  at  frequent  intervals  to  change 
teadiers;  now  if  we  add  to  this  change  of  teachers  a  change  of  text- 
bode  die  hardship  is  increased.  Let  us  not  interpose  in  the  child's 
efforts  to  attain  a  mastery  of  the  simple  elements  of  knowledge  any 
anneoeasary  obstacles.  Make  the  road  as  easy  for  him  as  the  king's 
highway;  be  will  even  then  find  stones  enough  to  stub  his  toes 
against. 

If  in  addition  to  an  overcrowded  curriculum  with  its  ten  to  fifteen 
subjects  we  seek  to  force  two  books  of  a  kind  into  the  children's 
heads — as  the  Strasburger  stuffs  food  down  the  throats  of  his  geese 
to  enlarge  their  livers  and  produce  pate  de  foie  gras — our  children 
not  being  stujnd  geese  will  do  what  Grod  in  his  wisdom  has  given  them 
sense  enou^  to  do,  leave  school  soon  after  the  forcing  process  has 
begun. 

4.  From  the  Standpoint  of  the  System  as  a  Whole. — Owing  to  the 
fact  that  many  parents  dumge  their  residences  from  year  to  year, 
papils  are  transferred  in  large  numbers  from  school  to  school.  There 
aie  cases,  oi  couiae,  when  a  pupil  is  benefited  by  a  complete  change 
of  scbool  environment  just  as  a  consumptive  is  sometimes  improved 
by  a  change  to  a  more  favorable  climate.  But  there  is  an  old  adage 
that  '^AsroOiiig  %looe  gBthen  no  moss."  A  child  that  is  drifting  from 


upon  leactiers  to  be  required  after  having  m. 
say,  geography,  so  as  to  know  where  to  put  a  1 
to  lay  aside  this  knowledge  and  begin  over  a 
Just  as  a  mathematician  becomes  accustomet 
an  accountant  to  one  form  of  bookkeeping, 
man  to  one  system  of  transacting  his  busine 
railway  time  table,  the  teacher  becomes  acqv 
book.    The  comjnuter  can  hunt  up  his  train 
new  time  table,  as  can  the  teacher  hunt  up  a 
text-book,  but  it  takes  valuable  time. 

5.  Frcm  the  StandpottU  of  the  Superintem 
Staff. — ^To  secure  so  far  as  practicable  unifom 
out  the  entire  system  is  the  task  set  for  the  su 
supervisors.  To  this  end  schook  are  visited 
amined,  conferences  are  held  with  principals 
meetings  are  conducted,  etc.,  etc., 

It  must  appear,  therefore,  on  the  slightest  n 
saving  of  time  and  energy  wiU  be  effected  if  all 
are  following  the  same  general  plans  and  me 
of  plans  and  methods  in  a  school  system,  where 
world  co-operation  is  necessary,  is  fatal  to  suco 
ber  of  persons  are  required  to  work  together, 
dislikes  must  give  way  to  co-operative  ends.  I 
that  the  highest  freedom  is  found  in  co-operatioi 
to  expand  this  statement  because  it  lies  at  th* 
whole  subject,  and  i«  ♦^^^  ^,:j.'- 


ly  law.  the  very  essence  of  which  is  uoiformity.    Spring  and 

0,  ■umiiier  and  winter,  sunshine  and  darkenesa,  high  tide  and 
b,  life  and  death,  everything  in  God's  universe  teaches  law, 
nniformitj. 

uit  I  seek  to  make  clear  is  this,  that  the  prescription  and  use 
di^e  text-book  does  not,  in  fact  or  in  theory,  shackle  the 
r;  on  the  contrary,  it  sets  her  free  in  the  truest  and  highest 
Xo  mfliff*""  that  one  loses  his  personal  freedom  wh^  re- 
1  to  do  as  another  does  ia  opposed  to  all  the  teadiinga  of 
e.  To  quarrel  with  uniformity !  As  well  quarrel  with  the 
hty  for  fixing  the  courses  of  the  stars.  As  weU  quarrel  with 
md  and  pn^ress  of  dvilizatioa  because  for  untold  centuries 
tuu  been  seeking  to  curb  the  forces  of  nature  and  make  them 
mly  obedient  to  his  will.  Man's  destiny  ia  this  worid  appears 
!  ccsiquest  of  nature,  the  subjugation  of  force,  the  reduction  of 
thing  to  law  and  order — to  uniformity — repeating  the  acts  of  his 
or  and  by  making  all  things  obedient  to  law  m  airing  himself 

Hke  God.  We  need  have  no  fear  that  in  training  children 
ding  to  a  system  of  law,  order,  and  uniformity,  and  in  imposing 

the  teachers  of  our  children  reasonable  restiunts,  we  are  violat- 
Be  divinity  ot  childhood  or  the  natural  rights  (A  man.  I  hare 
:  this  apparent  digression  because  one  hears  so  much  absurd 
about  the  freedom  of  the  individual  to  do  as  he  pleases  not  only 
Qcational  matters,  but  in  other  matters  as  well,  as  tho  to  do  as 
ileaaes  were  a  sort  of  divine  right.     Not  only  is  the  theory  un- 

1,  bnt  the  practice  has  been  universally  dismdited.  It  has  no 
ling  in  any  well-ordered  social  or  politick  system.     No  reput- 


^  ^  ^xi^jtL  11  displaces. 

To  urge  that  the  substitution  of  a  new 
like  kind  involves  no  additional  expense  1 
fixed  sum  allowed  them  for  books  and  sup 
and  will  not  stand  close  analysis.    To  illust 
the  present  year  should  appropriate  two  dol 
gnunmar  sdiook  for  books  and  supplies, 
the  expenditure  of  two  dollars  if  the  prindp 
stead  of  spending  the  margin  above  his  act 
should  be  used  to  buy  additional  paper,  pei 
these  are  needed);  or,  if  these  supplies  are  : 
should  be  returned  to  the  board's  treasury ,t( 
poses,  as,  for  instance,  necessary  repairs. 
Two  years  ago  $6,000  was  so  saved  and  retui 
funds. 

ABOUHENTB   FOB  AN  XTKRESTBIC 

The  argument  for  two  or  more  books  of 
jstated  as  foUows: 

J.  Different  Books  are  needed  in  Differed 
uislance,the  pupils  of  the  Eighth  ward  cannot 
the  books  used  by  pupik  of  the  Third  ward 
As  tho  there  were  a  different  sort  of  arithn 
grammar,  for  pupils  of  different  nationality 

To  show  the  fallacy  of  this  reasoning  one  i 
have  the  easier  or  wlii/*^  ♦*•-  *--    ' 
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fa&adoiis.  Any  good  woikman  can  use  the  standard  took;  the  chief 
dung  is  to  get  used  to  the  took  and  not  to  change  them  too  often. 
I  have  already  discussed  the  necessity  of  uniformity  in  a  school 
lystem.  If  a  teacher  were  instructing  a  dass  at  home  or  in  a  private 
adiool  it  would  be  a  matter  of  no  great  consequence  what  books 
the  used.  It  is  because  she  is  woiking  with  others  that  she  should 
UM  the  bodes  that  others  use. 

3.  A  Teacher  Should  nd  Confine  hersdf  to  One  Method  nor  to  One 
Text-Book.  It  Narrows  Her  Range  of  Vision. — ^Possibly.  Much 
wiD  depend  upon  the  teadier's  habits  of  study  and  investigation. 
I  bdieve  it  is  an  admirable  thing  for  a  teacher  to  know  a  great  deal 
and  to  be  able  to  handle  a  subject  in  several  ways.  For  this  reason 
she  should  be  supjdied  with  all  the  desk  books  she  is  willing  to  use, 
provided  she  uses  them  properly  and  does  not  scatter  her  instruction 
ao  as  to  bewilder  her  pupils. 

But  this  is  quite  another  question  from  that  of  giving  each  pupil 
two  or  more  books  of  substantially  the  same  kind.  If  work  were 
departmental,  that  is»  if  teachers  were  required  to  teach  one  subject 
only,  as  arithmetic,  for  instance,  we  might  fairly  expect  of  them  an 
acquaintance  with  a  half  dozen  or  more  arithmetics. 

If  physical  training,  for  instance,  were  to  be  introduced  next 
term  dicnild  we  expect  our  teachers  to  learn  two  or  more  systems? 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  hope  in  time  for  a  mastery  of  one?  He 
that  is  a  Jack  at  all  trades  is  good  for  no  trade  is  an  old  saying  and 
a  true  one,  especially  in  teaching.  But  even  if  the  teacher  desired 
to  know  several  systems  of  physical  training  ought  she  to  try  to 
teach  the  chfldren  several  systems? 

4.  A  Principal  as  a  Professional  Man  Ought  not  to  be  Restricted 
in  the  Use  of  any  Text-Book  that  He  Thinks  He  Wants  or  thai  He 
Thinks  the  Children  Need, — As  well  might  a  lawyer  claim  that  it  is 
unprofessional  for  the  court  to  insist  upon  uniformity  in  pleadings 
and  court  practice.  Elsewhere  I  have  tried  to  show  that  uniformity 
in  such  matters  gives  greater  freedom  and  enables  more  business 
to  be  done  and  to  be  done  better,  because  of  uniformity  of  procedure. 

5.  An  *  Open  List*  Takes  Away  From  the  Board  of  Education  the 
Opportunity  to  Traffic  With  Publishing  Houses. — ^If  diere  were  such 
traffic,  and  it  were  illegitimate,  the  reason  might  be  a  good  one. 
But  I  cannot  think  that  boards  of  education  thruout  tiie  United 
States  have  been  given  to  trafficking  with  publishing  houses.  If  so, 
the  people  should  dect  other  boards  of  education  rather  than  subject 
the  principals  and  teachers  of  the  schook  to  a  similar  temptation. 

The  foregoing  are  the  main  arguments  for  an  'open'  book  list. 
The  time  may  come  peAaps  when  such  a  list  will  be  desirable. 
The  only  conditionit  that  wzD  nuke  an  'open  *  list  desirable  are  these*. 


>   t  AA^U 


uie  appropriations  are  suf 
boards  to  supply  several  books  of  the  same 

Lastly  the  Terms '  Open  List*  and  *  Closed  1 
— ^Much  confusion  arises  from  a  misunderst 
Thus  the  term  *  closed'  is  thought  to  signify 
and  the  term ' open'  to  signify  open  to  compel 
ing  of  the  'open'  door  in  China. 

Such  is  not  the  meaning  at  all  when  we  ai 
text-book  list  There  is  no  city  in  the  United 
except  in  cases  where  the  books  are  published 
not  open  to  the  keenest  competition. 

The  precise  meaning  of  'open'  and  'dosed 
text-books  is  this: 

In  a  'dosed'  list  pupils  are  restricted  to  tht 
arithmetic,  geography,  etc. ;  in  the '  open '  list  th< 
to  them  any  of  two  or  more  books. 

The  meaning  may  be  made  still  clearer,  p 
A  parent  gives  his  boy  one  bicyde  for  a  birthda 
of  took  when  he  sets  out  to  learn  a  trade,  or 
instruments  when  he  begins  the  study  of  art,  o 
instruments  when  he  graduates  from  a  prof essioi 
practice;  this  is  the  'dosed'  or  restricted  idea. 

Applied  to  text-books,  'dosed'  signifies  the 
bidding,  open  to  every  publisher,  one  text-book 
ordered  by  the  board  to  be  used. 

Just  as  in  an  architects'  rv^w**'-*^*- 
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Educational  Psychology. 


pei^cbotogy  and  Gducatfon* 

^S^^SYCHOLOGY  is  science.  Education  is  art  as  well  as  science, 
I  g^  I  and  perhaps  more  art  than  science.  How  can  the  science  of 
B^^n  psydiology  help  us  in  deaUng  with  education,  which  is  art, 
m^P  and  life,  and  doing?  Science  is  theory,  and  theory  is  valu- 
able in  so  far  as  it  explains  our  practice  and  serves  as  a  guide 
to  future  practice.  Theory  and  practice  are,  or  ought  to  be,  two  as- 
pects of  the  one  fact;  and  if  they  disagree,  there  is  something  wrong 
with  our  theory , or  else  something  wrong  with  our  practice.  Very  often 
the  theory  is  too  small  to  hold  all  the  facts,  or  applies  to  only  some 
aspects  of  the  facts,  as  economics  in  its  relation  to  the  wider  science  of 
iDan,  and  then  the  practical  man  in  his  blindness,  falls  foul  of  the 
theory,  and  curses  it  by  his  gods  of  use  and  wont,  which,  as  likely  as 
not,  may  be  only  the  ghosts  of  so  many  old  theories,  dead,  but  not  yet 
damned.  The  truth  which  lies  behind  the  practical  man's  dislike,  is 
the  invaluable  one,  that  life  is  wider  than  any  theory  and  all  theories. 
His  mistake  lies  in  supposing  that  because  the  theory  does  not  explain 
all  the  facts,  or  cannot  be  applied  at  once  to  practice,  it  is  therefore 
valudess.  He  begins  by  expecting  everything  of  theory.  He  ends 
by  expecting  nothing.  And  the  last  state  of  that  man  is  worse  than 
the  first. 

Psychology  is  not  the  whole  theory  of  education,  any  more  than 
physics  is  the  whole  theory  of  engineering,  or  economics  the  whole 
tlirary  of  politics,  or  physiology  the  whole  theory  of  medicine. 
The  sui^geon  cannot  go  straight  away  from  the  laboratory,  and 
apply  the  laws  of  physiology  dUrectly  to  the  phenomena  of  Ufe  and 
disease  with  which  he  deals.  Were  he  to  do  so,  he  would  very 
quickly  come  to  grief.  But  he  would  come  to  grief  still  more  speedily, 
if  he  were  to  heffn  his  practice  on  the  human  body  without  a  pre- 
liminary study  of  its  organs  and  functions,  in  their  nature  and 
devdopment  The  law,  to  some  extent,  protects  the  corpus  vile 
of  the  patient  from  the  unqualified  practitioner,  but  it  stiU  leaves 
the  human  soul  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  unskilled,  untrained 
empiric  Anyone  can  open  a  school,  just  as  anyone  can  open  a 
boarding-house.  A  littie  capital,  a  Uttie  assurance,  a  little  adver- 
tisement, and  the  ignorance  and  fooUshness  of  parents  will  do  the 
test. 

I  have  ccunpaied  psychology  in  its  relation  to  education,  to 
physiology  in  its  relation  to  the  healing  art  of  medicine.  The  analogy 
is  an  imperfect  one,  but  it  may  serve.    Psychology  as  a  sdence. 


^ -^  ^— x^*v»giai  oi  some  so 
II  ne  IS  capable  of  learning  anything,  something  o 
and  attention,  of  the  relation  of  impulse  to  acti 
habit  to  character. 

The  human  mind,  in  the  course  of  its  histo: 
analyzing  itself,  and  the  results  of  its  self-analy: 
in  the  terms  of  conmion  speech,  which  embody 
logical  distinctions,  are  registered  in  the  provei 
which  are  the  tag-ends  of  the  conmion  wisdom  o 
the  utterances  of  poets  and  prophets,  whose  sui 
guised,  has  always  been  man  himself.    But  sd 
wise  saws  and  modem  instances.    Science  is  syst< 
edge,  and  the  psychology  of  the  common  sense  } 
too  often  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches,  which 
half  reveals  the  naJcedness  of  its  owner. 

If  there  be  a  science  of  the  laws  of  mental  devc 
is  the  one  subject  which  teachers  ought  to  know,  a 
of  aU  their  other  professional  studies.  Yet  the  * 
even  in  the  case  of  many  of  those  who  are  responsit 
of  teachers,  is  the  opposite  of  this.  The  tocher 
raphy,  because  he  will  have  to  teach  geography;  a 
he  "mil  have  to  teach  Latin;  and  so  on.  But  sii 
teach  psychology  as  a  separate  school  subject,  he 
learn  it.  He  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  pick  up 
necessary,  by  mother  wit,  or  general  reading,  or 
without  it,  as  his  elders  did  without  it.  Y^f^  ' 
science  of  tht^  w?»*J   - 


intitatiTe  detenninatioa  of  such  relations.  This  fornu  a 
itudy  in  'which  the  teacher  may  be  interested  as  a  scientific 
,  fast  aa  he  may  be  interested  in  microscopic  biology.  Prob- 
Okc  fatiii«,  by  means  of  this  study,  light  will  be  thrown  on 
piooesses  which  are  at  present  obscure;  but  the  data  and 
of  psydio-physics  and  cognate  studies,  are  still  very  few 
sger,  and  the  proper  place  for  them  is  the  laboratory  and  not 
lool-xooin.  At  the  same  time,  the  results  of  this  study  have 
f  provided  us  with  certain  facts,  which  every  intelligent 
r  on^t  to  know,  if  only  at  second-hand,  and  which  he 
take  into  account  in  his  ordinary  woik.  This  is  es- 
1}  the  case  with  what  we  may  call,  in  a  large  sense,  the  mental 
M  (rf  the  scholar,  the  conditions  under  which  healthy  mental 
may  best  be  performed.  The  analysis  of  the  causes  of  fatigue, 
d  physicdogical  omditions  of  attention,  show  that  different 
:ti  must  be  treated  (Ufferently,  and  that  their  duration  and 
■km  should  not  be  determined  only  by  the  requirements  of 
ue-taUe,  or  the  convenience  of  the  teadier. 
it  let  OS  pass  to  psychcdogy  in  its  more  general  aspect  as  science 
laws  of  mental  growth,  and  its  relation  to  some  of  the  practical 
enu  of  education. 

Ik  student  in  any  subject  errs  greatly  when  he  expects  that 
lie  has  grasped  his  law,  his  principle,  his  work  is  well-nigh  done, 
le  contrary,  it  has  barely  begun.  You  cannot  settle  an  economic 
litical  problem  by  fiaunting  in  people's  faces  the  law  of  supply 
lemand,  or  the  declaration  of  dte  rights  of  man.    It  is  a  good 

frn  *a4  nn  ti*A  ton  /w\mn\anflvnanl-a  in   4^},iitvi1«     KvvI-   tli»  nynKl^ma 
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uaaia  oi  a  sound  educatio 
were  alike  as  peas,  or  could  be  treated  as 
the  task  of  education  would  be  an  easy  oi 
games  played  with  human  nature  would  mak* 
amount  of  study  of  psychological  prindplei 
from  the  task  laid  upon  him  as  a  man  and  no 
out  for  himself  in  practice,  the  varying  way 
principles  have  to  be  applied  to  the  living  n. 
has  to  deal.    One  pupil  is  a  little  bomb,  a 
sponge,  and  he  cannot  apply  the  same  psyd 
both  as  he  might  apply  the  same  cane. 

I  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  the  practical  \ 
of  psychology  to  the  teadier,  and  I  have  aire; 
cannot  free  him  from  the  arduous  task  of  disc 
principles  for  himself.    But  a  knowledge  of  [ 
his  work  more  interesting,  even  if  in  a  way  it  m 
It  makes  it  more  interesting,  for  he  knows  bel 
and  why  he  is  doing  it.     He  knows  in  advance 
must  be  wrong  and  why  and  when  he  should  h 
betake  himself  to  another. 

I  do  not  deny  that  a  good  deal  of  valuab 
bodied  in  the  cut  and  dried  pedagogical  maxim 
to  the  young  teacher  as  a  substitute  for  a  soui 
But  until  the  student  knows  the  reason  of  the  i 
nect  it  in  his  mind  with  a  whole  body  of  ki 
better    than    the   workman    who    ctn^^  ^^  - 
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has  to  go  at  the  dass.  Here  is  the  pupil,  there  is  the  text-book 
coQtainiiig  the  subject,  and  the  pupil  has  to  go  at  the  subject  And 
who  shall  count  tiie  victims  of  such  methods?  As  the  American 
said  to  the  British  genefal  in  the  South  African  war.  Can't  you  find 
a  way  round?  An  intelligent  application  of  the  principles  of  psy- 
diology  will  enable  the  teadier  to  discover  a  hundred  avenues  to 
the  pupil's  intelligenoe. 

Psychology  hdps  the  teacher  at  the  very  start  of  his  work  to 

break  thru  the  artificial  lines  supposed  to  separate  one  faculty  from 

another,  and  shows  him  the  true  nature  of  the  processes  which  enter 

into  aU  mental  life.    The  faculties  were,  and  still  are,  r^arded  by 

many  as  if    they  were  separate  muscles  which  could  be  developed 

and  strengthened  apart  from  each  other.     Memory  was  a  mysterious 

power  which  was  turned  into  a  beast  of  burden  to  do  the  woric  of 

aU  the  other  faculties.     But  memory  is  simply  a  condensing  word 

whidi  serves  to  sum  up  a  great  number  of  diJOTerent  processes  which 

cannot  all  be  trained  in  the  same  way.     It  is  doubtful  if  one's  native 

power  of  retentiveness  can  be  much  improved  by  any  amount  of 

hermc  drilL     When  we  speak  of  training  Uie  memory,  what  we  really 

mean  is  that  we  are  improving  our  general  powers  of  attention, 

selection,  and  analysis,  within  a  given  sphere.    In  other  words,  we 

ha^e  improved  the  memory  by  improving  the  mind,  by  cultivating 

in  a  rational  way  our  general  powers  of  intelligence.    And  a  due 

regard  for  the  training  of  these  general  powers  will  save  both  pupil 

and  tea<^r  from  those  back-breaking  and  heart-breaking  tasks  to 

which  the  eld  system  condemned  th^. 

Intelligence  itself  is  the  name  we  give  to  the  general  alertness 
of  the  associative  processes  under  central  control,  and  it  can  be 
trained  in  a  more  rational  way  when  we  know  what  the  associative 
processes  are,  and  the  laws  which  govern  them. 

When  once  the  teacher  has  a  firm  grip  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
learning  and  thinking  processes,  he  will  be  able  to  apply  his  scientific 
principles  even  to  subjects  which  at  first  sight  seem  very  different 
bom  each  other.  Thus  the  opposition  and  rivalry  between  the 
language  subjects  and  the  science  subjects  cease  to  be  a  stumbling 
block  when  it  is  aeen  that  the  same  mental  operations  enter  into 
both,  altlio  in  the  one  case  the  pupil  starts  with  ideas  and  in  the 
other  with  peroq>ts.  In  both  cases  there  are  involved  observation 
and  eiq>erinient,  analysis  and  synthesis,  induction  and  deduction. 
It  is  only  because  language  is  taught  in  so  unnatural  and  artificial 
a  way  that  its  value  as  mental  training  is  disputed  and  denied. 

Psychdogical  study  may  help  to  make  the  teacher's  practice 
more  intellijgent,  hb  methods  more  fiexible,  and  his  labors  more 
interestiiig.     Dr.  'Ebaperspoke  at  the  recent  educational  conference, 


Herbartians,  for  example,  tell  us, 
individual  writ  large,  the  stages  of  the 
should  correspond  to  the  stages  thru  wl 
from  an  almost  animal  condition.    Fir. 
barism,  and  so  the  subjects  and  meth 
must  be  arranged  on  the  hypothesis,  tl 
next  a  barbarian.    Is  it  any  wonder  tl 
practical  teacher,  knowing  Uiat  the  bo} 
nor  cabbage,  nor  savage,  but  pretty  mud 
he  was  young,  dismisses  theories  with  a 
calls  loudly  for  the  three  Rs  and  someth 
and  commerical  arithmetic?    But  sdenc 
not  as  a  rule  the  scientifically  trained  tei 
fads. 

Let  me  now  take  one  of  the  broadest  | 
ogy,  and  try  to  show  how  it  may  serve  a 
educational  theory.  Knowing,  feeling,  an 
which  cover  the  whole  of  our  mental  life, 
are  not  separable  functions,  but  rather  t 
life.  The  human  soul  is  a  unity,  and  on 
faculties.  It  is  true  that  we  readily  dist 
forms,  cognition  from  emotion,  and  both 
sometimes  not  easy  to  see  that  every  stai 
ness  is  at  once  knowing  and  feeling  axa 
examine  the  matter,  we  find  that  tko  ^ 


jresaon.  Liet  tbe  tenD  expression  stand  for  all  tbe  varied 
is  wluch  eocat  under  the  head  of  wiU,  and  the  term  impression, 
he  states  of  consaousness  which  are  summed  up  in  the  word 
g.  and  ve  have  the  psychological  justification  for  Kant's 

that  the  best  way  to  understand  a  thing  was  to  do  it  But 
□  knowing  and  doing  there  is  a  gap  which  needs  to  be  bridged. 
resentatian  of  the  proper  objects  of  knowledge  and  action, 
t  of  itself  suffice  to  transfonn  knowing  into  dtHUg.  Tbe  con- 
;  link  is  given  in  feeling,  the  general  term  used  in  psychology 
ode  all  uat  world  of  inner  interest  and  emotion  which  sup- 
le  niotive  power  to  action. 
jthaioffBtB  differ  with  nf;ard  to  the  speculative  question  as  to 

of  these  three  is  fundamental,  knowing,  feeling,  or  will,  but 
is  general  agreement  that  in  all  conscious  life,  these  three 
a  ot  the  soul's  activity  are  present.  In  our  developed  life, 
•ding  which  seems  to  be  the  great  fundamental  fact.  Reflec- 
nd  our  self-conscious  activities  in  geneml,  fonn  a  comparatively 
part  of  the  whole  self.     In  the  depths  of  our  being  there  lie  a 

of  uniealixed  idea8,instincts  and  impul9e9,whidi  stir  and  come 

at  the  touch  of  some  passing  feelii^.  Our  deepest  thoughts, 
iciest  imaginaticxis,  our  most  strenuous  efforts,  all  seem  to 
their  rise  in  feeling,  and  to  live  and  die  with  its  ebb  and  flow. 
vbaa  we  examine  the  matter  a  little  more  dosely,  we  recog- 
that  to  call  all  this  vague  background  of  our  reflective  life, 
g,  is  to  give  a  very  wide  and  an  undue  extension  to  the  term. 
:  we  are  really  describing  is  that  wealth  of  inner  interests  and 
mgotten  experiaices,  which  our  past  life  has  left  with  us.     We 


^^.^iiiues.     These  possibilities  are  at  firs 
as  feeling.     Each  new  reaction  widens  i 
material  for  the  potential  eneigies  of  i 
same  time»  limits  and  consolidates  the 
good  or  ill»  by  setting  up  definite  lines  c 
the  growing  diild»  the  ends  of  action  are  s 
impulse,  the  play  impulse,  the  imitativi 
create  and  destroy,  the  impulse  to  grasp, 
something.    All  these  impulses  lead  to 
display  of  motor  activity,  and  without  tht 
which  psychologically  we  term  will,  thou^ 
and  feding  barren.    From  this  point  of  vit 
of  will  seem  to  be  the  fundamental  fact.    In 
become  real,  and  the  whole  of  education  Si 
the  will.    Education  is  a  training  for  life,  an 
But  having  reached  this  conclusion,  p 
bade  again  and  keep  our  sanity.    Life  is  m 
than  Work.    Carlyle  preached  a  gospel  oj 
that  the  end  of  nuui  was  an  action  and  not 
gospel  of  woric  is  a  noble  one,  it  is  also  true  t 
**  The  world  is  too  much  with  us;  late  and 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  p 
And  education  must  provide  for  our  leisure  a 
hours,  for  the  otium  as  well  as  the  negotium 
criterion  of  value   to  enable  us  to  /<«—-•- 
drudnrery.  h^*' 


hea  the  power  of  thought,  to  awaken  the  conscience,  ao  that 
wj  (Usoem  and  approve  for  themselves  what  is  everlastiD^y 
id  good." 

e  study  oS  history  supports  the  abstract  teaching  of  psychology. 
7  is  tiie  record  of  tne-sided  ideals.  Man  in  his  blindness 
tcs  irfiat  nature  has  joined,  forgetting  that  wisdom,  beauty, 
cs>,  are  three  nsteis,  that  never  can  be  sundered  without  tears. 
on  prodaimed  that  man's  nature  was  reason,  and  to  follow 
:  the  law  td  life,  but  the  result  was  to  empty  life  of  all  the 
Its  and  actiTities  which  made  it  worth  hving.  Separate 
edge  fnaa  feeling  and  action,  and  knowledge  loses  itself  as  in 
deserL  E|HCureanism  went  to  the  other  extreme,  and  asserted 
he  nature  of  man  was  that  of  a  sensitiTe  being,  and  that  the 
F  life  was  to  seek  in  untroubled  feeling,  and  inward  harmony. 
Mace  i^di  the  world  of  thought  and  action  oould  not  give. 
■d»ob  ne^ected  the  world,  and  the  worid  went  on  wiu  its 
md  nc^ected  them.  Puritanism,  and  by  Puritanism,  StcHcism, 
[picareanism,  I  do  not  mean  merely  particular  movements  in 
y,  but  tendencies  found  in  all  countries  and  in  all  Umes.  Pur- 
m  lays  aO  the  stress  upon  will,  on  ruling  life  in  reference  to 
future  end  to  be  attained,  in  reference  to  which  the  present 
be  aaciificed,  and  the  worid  and  the  flesh  put  on  the  same  side 
the  deviL  The  result  has  been  to  suppress  the  free  movement 
intdlect.  the  rich  hfe  of  art,  and  the  vivid  joys  of  living,  simply 
e  Gfe's  sake,  and  the  joy's  sake, 
we  turn  frmn  history  to  educational  theory,  the  same  one- 
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presented  to  teachers  in  an  artificial  an 

To  appeal  to  interest  in  teaching  is 
interesting.     The  task  of  the  teacher 
and  develop  interests  in  the  child,  but  \ 
satisfies  the  pleasure  or  interest  of  the  i 
and  prevent  that  higher  development  c 
activities  which  is  the  true  aim  of  edi 
justifies  the  complaint  made  with  lega 
passes  for  kindergarten  instruction,  that 
that  it  forgets  the  end  in  the  means  and 
games  and  occupations,  until  they  becom 
to  the  child.     The  remedy,  of  course,  1 
training  of  the  kindergarten  teacher. 

Tlie  same  mistake  is  made  in  later  i 
trine  of  interest  is  used  to  defend  a  lavisL 
the  senses.  There  comes  a  time  when  an  < 
of  sense  is  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help 
higher  faculties.  So  far  as  objects  can  I 
of  touch  and  sight,  we  begin  with  percef 
to  images,  but  to  maintain  that  the  abst 
tual  truth  must  always  be  presented  in 
blind  to  the  true  nature  and  necessitiej 
doctrine  of  interest,  uncorrected,  would 
child. 

The  doctrinp  ^*  -** — ^ 
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The  oppositioii  was  founded  on  a  psjchological  blunder.  The 
one  sdiool  over-emphasised  feeling.  Tlie  other  school  over-empha- 
sised wiU.  The  uph<dders  of  the  doctrine  of  effort  eipected  the  pupil 
to  make  brides,  but  failed  to  supply  the  wherewithal.  The  enthu- 
siasts for  interest  in  teaching  smothered  the  pupil  with  straw,  but 
the  result  was  often  a  beggarly  tale  of  bricks.  Both  disr^arded 
the  essential  truth  that  each  function  of  the  living  being  is  con- 
diticmed  by  all  the  others,  and  that  the  whole  self  lives  in  each 
hmctioQ. 

Knowledge  is  impossible  without  attention,  and  attention  implies 
selection  thru  subjective  interest  of  some  kind.  The  teacher  has 
to  awaken  the  right  interest  by  presenting  the  right  objects.  What 
these  are  he  has  to  discover  for  himself.  Interests  are  not  imported 
bodfly  into  the  pupO.  Their  existence  implies  the  existence  of 
certain  tendencies  to  action.  It  is  thru  the  satisfaction  of  these 
tendencies  that  interests  arise  and  are  consolidated  and  become  the 
springs  to  future  action.  So  do  our  powers  of  knowledge,  feeling, 
and  will,  grow  and  intertwine  until  at  last  they  form  a  three-fold 
cord  wludi  cannot  be  broken. 

To  test  a  subject  by  its  practical  usefulness  is  a  safe  enough 
guide,  so  long  as  our  utilitarian  standard  is  not  too  narrow  or  mater- 
ialistic. Tlie  usefulness  of  psychology  in  education  must  be  judged 
by  its  effect  on  the  num  who  teaches.  Is  he  less  at  the  mercy  of  the 
last  book  he  has  read,  the  newest  thing  in  theory,  the  latest  dodge  in 
method?  Is  his  mind  enlaiged  and  his  vision  widened  ?  Has  he 
gained  a  deeper  insight  into  the  workings  of  his  own  mind?  Then 
other  things  being  equal,  he  will  be  a  better  teacher,  because  a  wiser, 
and  possibly  a  better  and  a  more  sympathetic  man.  The  schoolmen 
had  a  saying,  **  Pedu$  theologum  fcuni.**  And  it  is  the  heart  which 
makes  the  teacher,  as  it  makes  the  theologian.  No  science  can 
take  the  place  of  intuition,  and  insight,  and  sympathy,  and  the 
&ith  whidi  removes  mountains.  Yet  there  is  a  zeal  which  is  not 
according  to  knowledge,  and  our  faith  may  be  stronger  and  our 
insight  deeper,  if  they  rest  on  the  knowledge  which  is  sdence.  We 
mutilate  our  nature  when  we  try  to  sever  ihe  activities  of  the  soul. 
"All  our  progress,"  says  Emerson, ""  is  an  unfolding.  Thou  hast  first 
m  instinct,  then  an  opinion,  then  a  knowledge,  as  the  plant  has  root 
md  bud  and  fhiit.  Trust  the  instinct  to  the  end;  it  shall  ripen  into 
truth,  and  thou  shalt  know  why  thou  believest." 

New 8(ndhWaU$.  Francis  Anderson. 


CThe  above  artide  is  psrt  of  a  lecture  deHyered  by  P^of .  Francis  Andenon,  MA., 
si  the  Jiae  meetiK  of  the  Society  for  Child  Study  io  New  South  Wales.  The 
ft^m  li  ptiatad^nll  in  the  Atuiralian  Journal  of  Education..) 


•i   < 


v/cacl>ing  6ngU8b  to  fortignt 

|N  order  to  obtain  an  intellig 
is  necessary  to  understand  < 
eigner  applying  for  admission 
object  is,  first  and  foremost, 
quickly  as  possible,  and  next 
incentive  is  the  desire  for  a  livelihood; 
of  the  fact  that,  to  improve  his  cond 
the  language  of  the  country  and  be  al 
stood  in  it.    He  is  not  looking  for  "lit 
scholarship,   and   linguistic  discipline/' 
come  a  grammarian,  but  a  practical  ling 
shortest  possible  space  of  time,  a  utilitan 
tical  fluency  in  speaking  the  language. 

The  aim  should  be,  accordingly,  to  pn 
as  possible  for  admission  to  the  English 
transfer  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  follow  En 
In  the  oi^ganization  of  the  school  (the  fij 
of  success)  much  will  depend  upon  the  nun 
method  to  be  employed  in  teaching.  If  t 
method  is  to  be  employed  the  basis  must  be 
speaking  pupils  in  one  class;  all  French-s] 
dass;  all  Italian-speaking  pupils  in  a 
speaking  pupils  in  a  fourth  class,  etc  1 
those  methods  at  thp 


tr^ 
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lead  a  foreign  language,  but  who  can  neither  write  nor  read  script 
If  younger  pupils  are  present,  a  fourth  class  may  be  oiganized 

of  those  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

In  smaller  schools  the  pUn  here  suggested  will  have  to  be  con- 

aidenbly  modified.     But  the  general  principle  of  classification  will 

apply  here,  too.     The  principal  should  be  guided  in  every  case  by 

the  intelligence  of  the  pupils. 

CONDmON  I. — ORGANIZATION. 

The  principal  should  consider  the  grading  of  his  school  a  most 
important  and  serious  function.  Upon  it  much  of  the  success  of 
the  schocd  will  depend.  Many  of  the  pupils  leave  the  evening  school 
because  they  find  themselves  greatly  in  advance  or  far  bdund  the 
class  in  acquirement  Tlie  men  and  women  enrolled  are  making 
great  sacrifices  in  order  to  attend  school,  and  will  not  remain  unless 
they  are  learning  and  progressing.  They  do  not  go  to  school  to 
waste  predoua  time.    They  cannot  afford  it 

The  daas  teacher  can  assist  in  the  perfecting  of  the  organization 
by  recommending  transfer  of  pupils  who  may  have  been  misplaced 
m  the  haste  naturally  attendmg  a  large  r^istration. 

CONDmON  n. — GOOD  STAFF. 

A  good  teaching  staff  is  a  second  fundamental  condition  of 
suooess.  Knowledge  of  methods  of  teaching  English  to  foreigners 
should  be  demanded  of  teachers  before  they  are  permitted  to  under- 
take the  duties  of  instructors.  Thy  should,  also,  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  phonetics,  in  order  that  they  may  show  the  pupils  the  position 
of  the  vocal  organs  in  producing  sounds  that  are  new  and  difficult 
to  them.  They  should  also,  as  a  rule,  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
mother  tongue  of  the  pupil,  to  use  when  occasion  requires  it  But 
of  course,  tihe  foreign  tongue  is  to  be  employed  as  little  as  possible. 
A  ^leaking  knowledge  of  a  language  can  only  be  acquired  by  speak- 
ing and  hearing  it 

METHODS. 

Of  the  methods  of  teaching  a  modem  foreign  language  there 
is  no  end.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  there  are  as  many  methods 
as  there  are  teachers.  We  hear  of  methods  for  children,  for  adults, 
for  individual  instruction,  for  class  instruction,  for  self4nstruction; 
we  hear  of  the  conversation  method  of  imparting  a  knowledge  of 
a  lai^uage,  of  the  reading  method,  of  the  translating  and  grammar 
methods,  <rf  the  synthetic  method,  of  the  analytic,  or  of  a  combina- 
tion of  these  two,  of  the  rational  method,  of  the  receptive  and  repro- 
dnctive  methods,  of    the   new  method,  of   the   phonetic  method. 


.^v.    Classic"  method  is  based 
iiig  Latin    and   Greek;    grammar,    ru 
then  reading  is  taken  up;    everything 
foreign  language  is  never  or  rarely  spol 
no  further  consideration  for  our  purpos 
2.  The  principal  features  of  the  ** 
by  most  teachers,  are:  (1)  the  exclusion 
mother  tongue  of  the  pupil;   (t)  the  inst 
objective;   (S)  pupils  learn  by  imitation; 
vocabulary  directly  with  objects  and 
therefore,  more  vivid.    With  beginners,  tl 
of  an  exchange  of  questions  and  answei 
pupil.    Tlie  oral  instruction  leads  up  to 
the  pupil  is  thoroly  prepared.     Granmiai 
arises  and  when  pupils  are  prepared    to  i 
in  the  new  tongue.    Advocates  of  the  s} 
learn  to  think  directly  in  the  language  the; 
it  is  the  most  philosophical  introduction  tc 
that  it  appeals  to  the  memory;  that  it  trail 
the  spoken  language;    that  interest  is  arc 
hence  he  acquires  the  language  more  readil 
with  flihort  sentences,  actions  accompany  tl 
te  reproduce  what  they  have  heard;  new 
singly  introduced;    the  words    already  lei 
introduce  new  ones;  gestures  and  pan tomim 
lation  is  not  resorted  t^  •••***' 
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S.    Tlie  **  psydiologica]/'  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called  the  **  series  " 
method,  was  btougfat  to  the  attention  of  the  English-speaking  worid 
by  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  in  the  Review  of  Reviews,  and  was  invented  by 
Tnncois  Gomn,  a  French  teacher  of  languages.    It  is  based  on  the 
psychological   laws  underiying  the  universfd  act  of    learning  the 
mother  tongue  by  the  littie  diild,  and  is  said  to  produce  successful  re- 
sults because  of  its  dose  adaptation  to  the  devdopment  of  the  human 
mind  itsdf.     This  system  emphasizes  particulariy  ''mental  visual- 
ia&m  and  mental  vocalization.''    Qeamess  of  visualization  of  the 
exact  act  expressed  by  a  verb  is  the  main  result  aimed  at. 

The  advocates  of  the  Grouin  method  daim  that  the  most  import- 
tot  dements  in  learning  a  language  are:  (1)  The  mental  picture,  and 
(8)  the  sound,  and  that  the  written  symbol  is  of  less  importance. 
Accordingly,  in  grammar  the  form  of  the  word  or  words  and  thdr 
codings  is  not  emi^iasized  as  much  as  the  thought  which  underlies 
Acse  words  and  endings. 

TO  xllustbate: 

Tbe  lanes  of  the  verb.  Indicative  (page  231,  Gouin's  Book). 
Sinrie  and  momentary  acts. 

X  cstcvdaj, — I  opened  the  door. 
ToAj,— 


Some  time  im  to  now  not  spedfied, — ^I  have  opened  the  door. 

Jost  uofWf — ^i  have  just  opoied  the  door. 

Nov, — I  open  the  door. 

VnmaoAj, — ^I  am  going  to  open  the  door. 

IVs  ercniog,— I  am  floing  to  open  the  door. 

— ^I  shafi  open  the  door. 
To-maRow» — ^I  shall  open  the  door. 

Mr.  Gouin's  discovery,  accotding  to  Howard  Swan,  consists 
prindpally  in  the  following  five  points: 

(1)  llie  oiganization  of  the  series;  (2)  the  use  of  the  imagination 
ie.,  the  visualizing  or  representative  faculty;  (3)  the  use  of  "inter- 
looitory  phrases;"  (4)  a  new  oiganization  of  the  grammar,  and  (5)  a 
suggestion  as  to  the  way  of  studying  fiterature. 

In  this  method  the  mother  tongue  of  the  pupil  is  used  by  the 
teadier  at  the  beginning,  whenever  necessary,  as  a  vehide  of  com- 
nranication.  Eadi  exercise  in  this  system  is  the  expression  of  real 
{■cts  of  life;  these  facts  of  life  are  grouped;  they  are  set  in  order  as 
they  are  in  nature.  Sentences  are  first  taught  thru  the  ear,  then  thru 
the  vocal  organs,  then  thru  the  eye,  then  tihru  the  muscular  sense. 

Gouin  says  the  veib  is  the  germ  from  which,  piece  by  piece, 
springs  the  sentence  itsdf ;  when  we  have  the  verb  of  a  sentence  we 
have  aD;  when  this  is  laddng  we  have  nothing.  Whilst  conquering 
veifas,  the  student  obtains  a  knowledge  of  substantives,  etc. 

There  are  in  reality  two  languages  in  one  language — one  for 
external  facts,  one  for  internal  facts.    That  windi  translates  the 


...^sAMXi ,  that's 

ft  turn  the  handle;  hows 

>  I  open  the  door ;  what  i 

\i  now,  pull  the  door  open ;  you  lit 

These  two  languages  progress  side  by 
ing  into  the  other.  Above  the  objectivi 
often  at  the  heart  of  the  subjective  langi 
figurative  language. 

"I  fall  into  the  riyer.*' — ObjectiTe  lapgoage. 
"I  fall  into  error.*'— Figurati ye  language. 

The  objective  language  is  the  occasic 
guage,  hence  the  order  as  the  child  learns  i 
guage;  2,  the  subjective  language,  and  S»  th* 

The  objective  and  the  subjective  lan( 
the  actual  class  lessons  in  the  ''series"  mel 
to  teach  the  figurative  language  until  the  ol 

Objective  Lanjuaje. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  8ER 

The  objective  language  forms  the  maU 
following  exercise  will  illustrate  the  series  > 
theme,  what  by  the  end,  what  by  means  con 
used  by  Mr.  Gouin. 

The  theme  is,  "The  boys  chop  a  log 
"To  chop  a  log  of  wood."    What  are  the 
chop  wood  we  require  a  hatchet:  tht^rt^^^^  « 
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Tlie  two  picoei  fall  to  th^  ground. — faU, 
(Another  change  of  mental  picture.) 

The  boT  picks  up  the«e  piere»— ptdnr  up. 

The  boy  chops  tnem  ag^un  aud  wain  to  the  size  r^esired — thopt  again. 

The  boy  stands  up  agaui — wUmm  up. 

The  hoy  carries  back  the  hatchet  to  its  place — carnu  back. 

There  are  here  a  theme,  an  end,  a  means  conducive  to  this  end, 
succession  in  time,  and  a  separation  of  the  various  moments  of  the 
action.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  nouns  are  aQ  specific,  because  they 
are  indispensable,  and  because  you  will  always  find  their  translation 
relatively  exact  in  a  foreign  language,  that  the  same  substantives  and 
the  same  verb  and  the  same  phrases  are  repeated  again  and  again; 
that  there  is  perfect  order  with  r^ard  to  succession  in  time  and 
logical  sequence. 

Now,  as  to  procedure  in  a  lesson;  let  us  take  the  theme,  **  I  open 
the  door." 


fipcxn  thediair — riis. 
^  towards  the  door — go  towardi. 
get  nearer  the  door— t^  nearer. 
leadi  the  door — reaeh. 
stoD  at  the  door— jtfop  aL 
strrtch  out  my  arm— jfreieA  ouL 
Idkehold  of  the  knob— /div  Ao((2. 
turn  tb^knob.- 


Ipush  the  door — pueh. 
Jint  door  jiMs^l/ieidi. 

t  turns  on  its  hiiwps    iums. 

open  the  door  i>iae    open. 
let  go  tiie  knob — lei  go. 

This  exercise,  or  treatment  of  a  theme,  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
Tlie  first  part  consists  of  five  sentences.  The  teacher  performs  the 
action  and  accompanies  it  by  a  description  thereof  in  the  native 
tongue  of  the  pupil — t.e.,  he  gets  up  from  his  chair  and  says,  Ich  stehe 
mtf;  Idi  dchreiie  der  Thur  zu;  Ich  vXhere  mich  der  Thur;  Ich  erreidie 
die  Thiar;  Ich  Ueibe  bei  der  Thur  stehen.  Now  he  repeats  sequence 
erf  verbs  also  in  the  mother  tongue  of  pupil;  now  he  repeats  the 
verbs  in  the  new  language;  then  he  builds  a  sentence  around  the 
verb  in  the  new  tongue;  after  the  pupil  can  repeat  and  knows  these 
sentences  they  are  written  on  the  board,  with  the  verb  placed  to 
one  side  and  copied  by  the  pupils  in  their  note-book  No.  1.  (There 
are  two  note-books  used,  one  for  copying  from  the  board  and  the 
other  for  writing  from  memory.)  Now  all  is  erased  except  the 
vobs. 

The  conjugation  is  taught  as  a  series;  the  pupil  imagines  to  him- 
idf  the  time — 1^.»  the  day,  or  the  week,  or  the  year,  in  which  the  act 
he  wishes  to  express  has  taken  place,  takes  place,  or  wiU  take  place. 


- ..«.  V  vcuAug, — 1  ifiaU  open  the  door. 
•^  r*f  To-morrow, — (future  period  of  time)  I  thaU 


SYMBOLIC  ORAll 

Grammar  is  studied  practically 
1.    The  study  of  the  verb.    2.    The 
The  study  of  the  moods  and  their  expn 
up  immediately. 

The  study  of  a  verb  is  somewhat  a 
first  conjugated  in  the  usual  manner — 
In  the  second  exercise  it  is  conjugated  wi 
plements.  In  the  third  exercise  the  wl 
second  or  third  person.  There  is  certa 
The  conjugations  are  treated  in  a  novel 
the  confusion  of  the  tense  and  the  act  is 

Reading  is  continuous  with  the  systei 
in  copying  sentences  from  the  board  a 
memory.  A  method  of  studying  literati 
by  him. 

The  Germans  do  not  adopt  the  syst 
approve  of  the  prominence  given  to  the  ^ 
ingenious  grammatical  devices.  The  prii 
series  of  actions  are  thoroly  recognized  in 

FUNDAMENTAL  PROPoernoNa  n 
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OBJECnONB  TO  THS  ''PSYCHOLOGICAL"   METHOD. 

The  objectioDS  to  this  method  as  applied  to  our  evening  schook 
ire: 

1.  The  teacher  must  have  knowledge  of  mother  tongue  of 
pupils. 

2.  The  pupils  in  a  class  must  understand  one  language  in 
common. 

3.  The  series  must  be  prepared  for  the  teacher,  as  we  cannot 
expect  all  teachers  to  prepare  a  series  such  as  is  required  by  Mr. 
Gomn. 

4.  It  assumes  that  the  pupil  has  a  reading  knowledge  of  his 
mother  tongue,  and  has,  therefore,  some  degree  of  education.  We 
have  many  illiterate  foreigners. 

5.  Its  treatment  of  pronunciation  is  decidedly  unsatisfactory, 
iccogdiog  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve. 

t.  Tliere  are  objections  to  absolute  rejection  of  pictures  and 
objects  in  the  Gouin  method  which  appeab  almost  exclusively  to 
die  popiTa  imaginaticm. 

In  the  Gouin  system  great  stress  is  laid  on  the  importance 
ol  not  ^dumging  the  picture"  in  the  objective  part  of  a  lesson, 
alHio  it  should  often  be  changed  in  d^ding  with  the  subjective 
hngiiage.  In  other  words,  if  you  describe  one  house,  describe  it, 
and  do  not  permit  details  of  oth^r  houses  to  enter. 

IV. — THE  "new"  method. 

Tlie  "Hionetic"  method  here  spoken  of  as  the  "new"  method 
18  baaed  aa  W.  Vietor^s  revolutionary  pamphlet,  Der  Spraehunier- 
ridU  mun  uwJcekren.  Tlie  method  is  analytic,  direct,  and  imitative. 
lt#a^liwg  lessons  are  the  center  of  the  whole  teaching;  they  are 
broken  up  to  furnish  material  for  conversation,  composition,  and 
grammar.  The  foreign  tongue  is  used  to  express  diiectiy  "the 
percepts,  images,  and  concepts  presented  to  the  pupfl's  mind." 
Ph>mniciation  is  made  a  very  prominent  feature.  It  gives  a  very 
(horo  training  to  the  ear  and  vocal  organs.  Printed  texts  in  pho- 
netic notation  are  used;  objects,  jnctures,  and  maps  are  used;  com- 
positions are  written  quite  eariy  in  the  course;  systematic  gnunmar 
is  taken  up  late  in  the  course,  and  translations  come  last  of  all. 
TUs  system,  with  some  modifications,  is  used  largdy  in  Germany 
and  France. 

Tbe  report  of  the  Conunittee  of  Twelve  says  that  this  method 
is  moie  suooesrfiil  than  any  other  in  forming  a  good  pronunciation 
and  in  giving  pupils  a  ready  and  Mccurate  control  of  the  spoken 
V*  As/  ji0  mdvocmtes  are  men  of  sound  scholarslup,  8UC- 


^ ^  *o  ciireiuuy  kept  from  the  pu 

:  "5(5  period.     This  method  requires  special 

•  *■  -  apparatus. 

The  following  is  a  lesson  witnessed 
man  school;  the  pupils  had  had  fourteen 

Aj  the  tencher  eotcred  the  room  he  laid  to  the 
laying, 'We  ait.  We  are  titliDff.*'    Then,  without  i 
biB  Hesk  on  the  platform,  and  ny  simply  lookii^  at 
•tatement  nf  his  actions: 

You  are  standing  on  the  platform. 

You  are  fijoing  to  your  desk. 

You  are  sitting. 

You  are  taldng  your  pen. 

You  are  writmg  your  name. 

You  are  putting  the  pen  on  the  table. 

You  are  taking  the  blotting-paper. 

You  are  putting  the  blotting-p^>er  in  the  daM-h 

You  are  risinc^. 

You  are  leavmg  your  place. 

Then  a  boy  was  called  up  and  told  to  go  to  the  d 
floing  to  the  door, '  *  and  different  actions  of  the  cia«s  i 
to  tl^  door,* 'and  of  him,"  He  is  going  to  the  door."  1 
when  the  teacher  said: 

Open  the  doot. 

Shut  the  door. 

Leave  th^  room. 

What  have  you  done? 

Go  to  your  place. 

Go  to  the  bookcase. 

Open  the  bookcase. 

After  saving  to  the  boy, '  *Take  this  book  and  put 
kept  the  book  in  his  hand,  so  that  the  pupU  had  to  sa 
m  Then  the  teacher  asked: 


■  ■Dtwtaau  South. 
otmtallMfliiiilli. 


riBrT  diao  m J  fricnda. 

K  fadlcr  ttan  Tour  Iriendi. 

taUvaanUi  iricfidi. 

uwiTtrtw  wve  icpotted;  difficnlt  wordi  in  thcte  were  otrcfnll;  practiced, 

bcaU J  ^Mffled  bom  Virtoi'a  LaaUafd.    When  a  boj  made  a  nuftake,  do  one 

d  to  H17  iriiat  mistake  he  had  made;  he  had  to  nbow  on  the  louDd  chart  Grat, 

he  bad  (BTen,  then  the  Kmnd  he  ought  to  have  ei  Ten,  carefull;  rep«»tiiiK  the 

d.    NoSe  e*v  Rioted  Oe——^ .-.SL.  i„..  _i_  ' .CTS^. 

•h  ma  rqMated  b;  the  popS 

a  And  boj  waa  called  out,  d  the 

n  the  foUowing  ranarka  were  made  bf  the 


leWit  aa 
e  tbeeb 


■  taH  a*  m J  fneul  Schulla. 

■a  taD  aa  mj  hiend  Pectmer. 

Boalls  dian  mj  fricDdSdmidt. 

tibeelawiepeated  the  poon,  "Work,  wide  joa  wotlcpUy,  iriule  jroa  plaf." 

it  to  the  blackboard,  he  deacaibed  what  be  waa  doing : 


ningfo  iBeUaekboani. 
JeeSng  tiie  blackboard. 
tfaeraatig  Bngliih  MMiga  in  daM-rooi 
■e;       Our  Hmne  ia  on  the  Ocean.  * 

\img. — Flnt  the  teadier  alwsyt  lestU  a  new  passage  to  the 


"God  Save  the  Queen;" 


^ -^  »  eittss  must  understand  o 

6.  It  assumes  that  the  pupil  has  a  re 
mother  tongue,  and  has,  therefore,  some  d^ 
have  many  illiterates  in  our  evening  schools. 

7.  Could  a  teacher  get  shy,  awkward  i 
attend  evening  school  to  perform  these  acti 
language  work? 

V.      THE  READINO  METHODS. 

This  method  is  laigdy  used  in  our  higl 
etc.:  a  text  is  studied*  translations  at  sight  are 
to  read  the  foreign  luiguage  with  ease.      Grax 
are  regarded  merely  as  a  hdp  to  reading;  pronui 
attention;  there  is  Httle  or  no  oral  exercise.    1 
aspect  of  language,  and  is  lacldng  in  vivacity  a 
attention.    It  interests  only  the  more  serious 
is  to  give  the  student  a  reading  knowledge  < 
than  a  speaking  knowledge. 

THE  METHODS  FOB  EVENING  S 

All  methods  enumerated  are  intended  larg 
and  colleges  where  teachers  deal  with  inteDij 
young  and  growing  minds;  for  our  heteroge 
methods  must  be  devised. 

Whatever  general  or  modified  meihnH 
should  meet  f^^  — 


j"«" 


7.  T.  Hewett.  of  Cranell  utuveisity,  says:  "That  method  u 
wtaral  which  takes  cognizance  of  a  pupil's  surroundings, 
pOMS  in  life,  hia  object  in  acquiring  the  language,  and  ^ 
toal  capacit;  in  learning."  And,  ia  another  place.  Professor 
ls  ssja:  "The  ability  to  speak  a  foreign  language  is  a  matter 
:tifx.  not  of  intellectual  discipline."  Prof.  C.  F.  Kroeh,  c^ 
s'  Institute  ttf  Technolt^,  says:  '"Hie  basis  of  all  language, 
f  literary  or  scientific,  is  the  [rfiraaeolagy  of  everyday  life, 
M  can  be  learned  by  imitation."  Fnrf.  H.  C.  G.  Von  Jageman, 
▼aid  uiuTeinty,  says:  "As  long  as  dictionaries  and  vocabu- 
ire  ezchided,  Uie  natural  method  ia  poaaible  only  in  schools 
recitationa  are  frequent  and  where  no  woric  is  expected  of 
pO  outside  of  the  dasa-room. " 
lie  ofamona  of  the  authorities  quoted,  of  some  of  the  experienced 

oar  system,  and  of  others,  seems  to  me  to  indicate  that  some- 
»  the  following  order  would  about  meet  the  requirancnts: 

Oral  and  objective  instruction  should  predominate,  particu- 
1  the  beginning.  Objects  should  be  used;  if  that  is  imposmble, 
•etares  of  objects.     Actions  may  be  performed,  and  then 

by  teacher,  then  by  pupils. 

Boyish  should  be  the  language  of  the  class-room.    Ilie 

native  tongue,  however,  should  not  be  oitiiely  excluded,  as 
iflddl  in  ej^aining  abstract  words  and  conveying  abstract 

LBBBON  PLAN. 

Careful  preparation  of  all  subject  matter.     Conversations 


»   • 


*  « 


«vFi  uur  purpose.     Many  of  the  sounds  are 
?  ff  eflFort ;  sounds  that  give  difficulty,  and  they  i 

of  the  pupil,  should  be  taught — i.  e.^  the  pu] 
these  sounds  are  produced  by  the  vocal  oiga 
consisting  of  words  containing  difficult  sow 
the  teacher,  memorised,  and  frequently  r 
All  reading  and  speaking  should  be  audible 
be  allowed. 

Orammar. — Some  grammar  must  be  ii 
should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  tedmical  € 
be  inductive  in  nature.    Gh>uin's  method  of 
is  worthy  of  imitation.    The  stress  of  the 
placed  on  the  verb,  not  on  the  substantive.    G 
be  short  and  easy,  and  based  on   the  sentei 
pupil  has  become  familiar  in  oral  woric. 

Writing  Engltih. — ^At  first  there  should 
bond,  tli^  uniting  from  memoipr.  then  diet, 
composition,  including  fetter-writuig.    Toomt 
to  penmanship  in  some  of  the  schools. 

Translations  are  out  of  the  question  in  m 
under  favorable  circumstances,  they  are  not  < 
the  pupil. 

PRACTICAL  SUGOESnONB. 

1.  A  somewhat  uniform  method  of  teadii 

ers  which  will  meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  our  » 

2.  TV-»:-J~-  • 
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8.  Principals  are  not  to  register  fifty  pupils  for  a  room  that  will 
accommodate  but  thirty-five.  Classes,  as  a  rule»  are  too  large  for 
efficient  work. 

9.  Patriotic  songs  and  memory  gems  should  be  taught,  to 
insfHre  a  proper  American  spirit. 

New  York  CiJty,  Dist  Supt  Gustaye  Straubenmuller. 


apcUing  in  the  IKgb  Scboote. 

Every  board  of  education  should  pass  a  resolution  to  the  e£Fect 
that  no  stadent  would  be  graduated  from  their  high  school  who  had 
not  attained  some  maiked  degree  of  proficiency  in  spelling,  or  (in 
case  of  poor  and  careless  spellers),  who  had  not  devoted  a  certain 
imonnt  of  time  to  that  subject.  With  this  co-operation  of  the  school 
board  the  principal  and  his  faculty  could  do  much  to  remedy  the 
spelling  in  the  schocds,  particularly  the  high  school. 

A  laige  part  of  the  poor  spelling  comes  from  mere  cardessness 
rather  than  **from  lack  <^  talent.*'  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
written  work  of  the  pujHk.  Now,  if  our  teachers  would  insist  that 
ererj  papa*  or  note-book  must  be  correct  as  regards  English  and 
spdUng  mudi  <^  this  could  be  avoided,  and  the  students  could  be 
tnuned  to  habits  of  carefulness  and  accuracy.  The  pupil  who 
would  come  under  the  saying  quoted  above  would  be  compdled  to 
flee  to  the  dictionary  quite  frequently,  perhaps;  this  in  itsdf  would 
fuDy  compensate  for  the  use  of  the  plan,  as  he  would  form  a  habit 
whidi  would  go  with  him  on  leaving  school,  and,  when  in  business  cor- 
respondence he  was  in  doubt  as  to  the  spelling  of  a  word,  this  habit 
would  save  him  from  disgrace. 

A  plan  somewhat  similar  to  this  is  followed  in  one  of  our  high 
adKxds.  All  of  the  pupils'  written  woric,  induding  sdence  note-books 
is  examined  for  errors  in  spelling.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  faculty, 
the  spelling  of  a  pupil  is  bdow  a  certain  standard,  he  is  required  to 
take  the  subject  in  a  special  dass,  organized  for  that  purpose.  Here 
he  is  drilled  on  mistakes  in  his  daily  written  woric  and  in  words  in 
common  use,  remaining  in  the  dass  until  he  shows  himself  capable 
iA  spdling  wdl,  and  keeping  his  place.  Of  course,  this  may  keep  a 
few  in  the  dass  until  graduation,  but  those  few  ought  to  stay.  The 
plan  conmiends  itself  in  that  it  is  succeeding,  and  good  results  are 
being  obtained.  Some  such  plan  with  the  action  suggested,  adopted, 
and  carried  out  by  the  board  of  education,  would  be  of  great  benefit  to 
tfie  pupils,  and  aid  them  in  forming  habits  of  care,  if  not  in  making 
them  good  spellers.  A.  S.  Bassette. 

New  York  CUy. 


>•%■■ 


^ ^..^  v/1  t-xpression.     But  when  you  h 

and  the  glow  of  easy  mental  exercise  has  d 
to  have  passed  thru  an  agreeable  and  r 
after  which  it  in  content  with  a  complete 
exhausted  both  itself  and  you,  and  leaves 
brain.    He  has  proved  his  point  to  his  own 
but  beyond  that  he  has  no  influence  upo 
thought  remam  the  same  as  if  you  had  ncvi 
Then  you  remember  that  there  is  anoi 
is  less  confident  of  itself,  and  does  not  proi 
lems  of  life  or  to  perform  the  whole  pre 
reader,  leaving  him  only  to  observe  the  pro 
it  supplies  material  to  be  brooded  over,  an 
way  you  have  never  thought  before.    It 
that  increase  with  consideration,  not  so  mud 
of  the  words  as  by  images  that  suggest  < 
thought,  by  phrases  with  some  magic  of  ass< 
union  of  the  words  that  form  them,  and  b 
the  very  sound  and  riiythm  of  the  sentences, 
to  a  great  orator,  and  were  moved  not  onl 
by  the  cadence  of  his  voice  and  the  sweep  of 

When  Milton  writes  of  a  "fugitive  an< 
very  printed  words  seem  to  ring  with  the 
There  is  something  in  the  association  of  the 
more  forcible  than  any  formal  argument, 
his  mind.  swp*»rfc?»»-»  ♦i--  — ' 


DOS  beyond  th«r  compass.     It  is  something  acddentul  and 

tH>TTmttiing  that  cannot  be  ocfaieTed  by  rule  or  in  cold  blood. 
die  pruse  writer  must  bt;  more  careful  even  than  th<>  poet 

wnte  more  intensely  than  he  feels. 

iHily  sal^nard  against  fine  writing,  writing  that  may  deceive 

erea  more  than  your  readers,  is  the  determiu&tioa  to  say 
more  Dor  km  than  you  think;  where  you  write  easily,  to 
mply;  and  when  your  thought  is  difficult  to  expresj.  to 
with  it  until  you  are  satisfied  with  the  expression.     Keep 

the  thought,  and  never  let  the  reminiscence  of  other  men's 
I  or  phiBSes  carry  you  out  of  touch  with  it. 

A.  Ci.im'ON  Bbock  in  The  PUot. 


^AM  0«. 


ociiience  m  a  Bradley  exercise  wl 
Now  why  he,  an  industrious,  ambitious  1 
tive  memory,  was  not  haunted  by  the  I-at 
further  observatiou  and  study  have  long  s 
the  mother  tongue  and  the  foreign  tongi 
closely  associated,  the  mother  tongue  ou 
mind.    Therefore  all  forms  of  translatit 
result,  that  what  haunts  the  memory  is 
familiar  and  easy;    we  reeaU,  reason,  an 
tongue,  and,  unless  special  pains  are  take 
nine-tenths  of  this  exerdse-writing  is  wa£ 
language  is  concerned. 

M.  Bue,  in  his  preface  to  a  French  prim 
ment  at  the  ignorance  of  French  shown  b 
many  exercises,  but  he  fails  to  understand 
you  cannot  learn  a  language,  living  or  de 
instead  of  the  organs  of  speech,  and  tliat  w 
of  the  mother  and  the  foreign  tongues  tal 
remembered,  it  is  the  Fnglish,  wliich  doe 
and  is  best  forgotten.    This  holds  good  als 
"  reading.*'    Read  a  paragraph  of  Danish  o 
and  then  translate  i  t .    What  is  rememl>ered  < 
Nothing.    Yet  it  is  easy  enough  to  tell  in  d 
paragraph  in  English.    Here,  we  find  part  a 
of  the  microscopic  result  of  the  teaching  < 
our  secondarv  »j/»i»^'*^"      "" 
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which  should  liave  acxx>iupaQied  his  fii'st  introduction  to  the  new 
tongae.  And  iu  this,  the  acquisition  of  a  language  under  natural 
omititioos,  a  duld  of  seven  in  tlie  fuhiess  of  his  imitative  stage 
would  outdo  the  adult,  not  only  l^ecause  of  his  greater  aptitude  for 
picking  up  sountls,  but  because  he  is  not  troubled  with  the  habit  of 
translation  and  the  habit  of  wanting  to  see  the  wonis  written. 

Should  a  language  be  studied  solely  for  the  enjoyment  of  litera- 
tuie,  we  aU  agree  that  the  full  l>eauty  of  the  original  cannot  be 
appieciated  until  questions  of  meaning  and  construction  have  been 
thrown  aside,  until  we  hear  the  melody  of  the  words,  and  can  follow 
the  poet  or  philosopher  into  his  heights  of  fancy  or  thought.  It  is 
a  translation  of  the  spirit,  and  not  of  the  letter,  that  is  our  ultimate 
goal. 

To  many  the  problem  how  to  b^n  without  associating  the 
mother  tongue  with  tlie  foreign  tongue  may  seem  perplexing.  It  is 
not,  if  we  only  consider  how  a  young  child  learns  to  speak.  He,  of 
oouise,  never  translates  or  sees  words  written.  He  learns  first  to 
tmderstand  by  association  of  sounds  with  objects  and  actions,  and 
uoderstands  long  before  he  speaks.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
he  uses  his  small  stock  of  words  correctly  when  he  is  sufficiently 
developed  to  utter  them,  not  asking  for  a  bottle  when  he  wants  his 
hat,  etc.  By  instinctive  imitation  this  understanding  leads  to 
speech,  and  speech  to  reading  and  writing. 

If,  with  due  rq;ard  to  an  older  ch)ld*s  mental  and  physical  de- 
velopment, this  order  were  observed  in  teaching  a  foreign  tongue, 
an  immense  economy  of  time  would  be  effected;  habits  that  must 
be  ultimately  dropped  would  not  be  set  up,  and  years  of  school-life 
would  be  saved  for  matters  of  equal,  or  greater,  importance  than 
lai^;uages. 

Translation  is,  all  the  same,  a  necessary  accomplishment  in  the 
^tudy  of  a  language.  We  must  learn  to  translate,  and  to  do  it 
welL  It  is  a  splendid  exercise.  No  more  inspiring  and  deUghtful 
dass  lesson  can  be  devised  than  the  dissection  of  a  knotty  passage 
in  a  living  or  dead  language;  the  pupils  contributing  from  their 
store  of  English  the  exact  synonym,  turn  of  phrase,  representative 
idiom,  and  striving,  with  the  correction  and  criticism  of  the  master, 
to  reproduce  the  flavor  of  the  original,  its  simplicity  or  majesty, 
its  pathos  or  humor;  in  a  word,  its  color  and  spirit. 

But  this  is  not  work  for  beginners.  What  the  school  boy  or  girl 
produces — laboriously  extracting  the  mere  sense  long  before  his 
EngH^  is  sufficient  for  a  true  translation — ^b  of  little  worth.  He 
had  better  spend  the  time  on  mastering  English,  and  on  overcoming 
the  eariy  difficulties  of  pronunciation  and  vocabulary  in  the  foreign 
toBf^  wiftboof  hnngjng  the  two  into  hostile  assodatiou  in  1^8 


_  »■»>»«  MCTlCH 


,vc  a.  roreign  lauguage 
understand  the  foreign  tongue  and  absolutely  < 
London  Journal  of  Education, 


)ff odern  Language  Ccachi 

Nowhere  do  fads  leign  with  more  assure 
theorists  on  the  teaching  of  modem  languages, 
languages  should  be  taught  with  pictures,  not 
others,  by  mimicry.    Some  have  held  that  to 
without  understanding,  is  the  way  of  perfection 
up,  write  down,  and  Team  each  new  word  is  bt 
been  told  that  a  foreign  language  can  only  be 
have  seen  it  stated  that  a  modem  language  m£ 
incredibly  short  time  by  translating  extracts  f 
into  English  and  retranslating  them.    The  **  new 
**  reform"  method  now  holds  the  field — the  ne\ 
until  some  newer  invention  comes  to  allure  our  d 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  the  virtue  of  anj 
But  I  do  object  to  see  a  finger-post  set  up  poii 
other,  sajring:  "This  way,  and  no  other,  virtue  h 
it  is  a  pleasing  thing  for  a  child  to  see  a  handsome 
dog,  and  most  amusing  for  him  to  learn  to  say  i 
chien  gavie.  But  for  a  full-grown  man  or  woman- 
boy  or  giri  beyond  the  kindergarten  age — ^it  seer 
insult  to  suppose  that  pictures,  or  if  "-^^  •-:-*^— 


die  other  hand,  books  are  alwajs  with  us.  To  be  able  to 
■Q7  »  fordgD  language  gives  us  free  scceas  to  the  greatest 
I  in  that  language,  so  ^t  we  ma;  become  their  familiars 
her  up  the  store  of  their  words  and  Uioughts.  lie  literature 
iuntrj  makes  that  country  known  to  us,  not  at  one  period 

its  history,  but  at  all  periods;  not  in  one  section  of  its  people 
ut  in  aD  sections;  not  during  short  intervals  <rf  our  lives  otdy, 

our  lives  thru.  We  may  seek  learning  or  laughter  at  will. 
ideiatapding  cannot  fail  to  be  made  fuller,  nor  our  horizon 
ridened.    We  find  mufaria.!  for  t»mpariaou  or  contrast. 

may  be  urged  that,  if  this  be  true,  the  need  for  learning  to 
i  language  is  even  less  than  the  need  for  speaking  it  This 
b  casQ;  disproved,  lie  value  of  such  a  mastery  of  a  language 
Jes  us  to  write  it  is  threefold.  In  the  first  place,  our  pleasure 
ting  will  not  be  complete  without  it,  since  in  order  fully  to 
tate  the  style  of  a  writer  we  must  have  a  knowledge  of  all 
MS  to  nudce  up  that  style,  of  the  difficulties  overcome,  of  the 
I  by  which  it  is  attuned.  I  do  not  think  this  is  possible  unless 
iw  so  much  ai  the  grammar,  construction,  and  particularities 
nguage  as  to  be  able  to  write  it  ourselves  with  some  correct- 
In  the  aecMid  place,  this  ude  of  the  study  of  a  language  it  is 
offen  the  best  chance  for  the  exercise  and  training  of  the  mind; 
ho  training,  as  has  been  said,  may  not  be  the  first  object  in 
ig,  it  should  never  be  absent  from  the  teacher's  mind.     And, 

third  {dace,  a  good  writer  can  very  quickly  become  a  good 
T.    The  converse  does  not  hold.     In  passing,  I  would  remark 

An  .wit  (VH>«H«- B  n..T.i1  h«  1m.^«4  tn  »».4  .  laT..T..<>n*  .miMa  h* 


^^M%,  lAi  iviiow,  to  notice  for 

iT;^  to  compare  things  that  are  like,  to  c 

Jc  draw  conclusions  from  what  he  sees. 

girls  are  lamentably  deficient.    It  will 
from  the  study  of  any  one  subject,  bu 
are  studied.    It  can  never  be  hoped  foi 
work — one-half  of  the  woric  even;  pres 
mation  aLneady  digested,  like  spoonfuls 
nothing  upon  whidh  the  young  mind  ma; 
With  such  an  equipment — English,  1 
why  the  study  of  modem  languages  shot 
the  age  of  tlurteen  or  fourteen.    Then 
good  earnest.    If  before  that  time  the 
toilful  hours  in  putting  so  many  French 
a  more  mature  age  can  be  mastered  in 
after  lesson  of  valuable  school-time  has  1 
unnumbered  faults,  **  Der  Vater  liebt  dai 
est  plus  grande  que  la  votre,'*  or  in  labo 
from  "graduated  readers,*'  this,  I  think, 
ence,  but  of  deplorable  waste  of  time. 
French  verbs  and  exercises — ^we  must  i 
but  I  object  to  their  being  begun  at  an  a 
of  time  and  effort  must  be  spent  on  then 
Lesson-time  for  young  children  shoi 
subjects  (1)  most  needful  to  know,  either 
for  other  subjects;  (i)  most  pii«v  ^^  ^— 
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However,  if  Latin  is  begun  at  the  age  of  eight,  French  or  Grerman 
may  be  started  about  five  years  later.  After  two  or  three  years  a 
third  language,  in  cases  where  a  third  language  is  learned,  may  be 
embarked  upon. 

PLAN  OF  TEACHING. 

When  a  language  is  first  attempted  a  good  deal  of  time  should 
be  set  ande  to  it,  divided  in  fairly  equal  parts  between  grammar, 
loufing,  and  conversation.  Grammar,  of  course,  includes  compo- 
aitioD  and  all  that  leads  up  to  composition;  reading  involves  the 
leaching  of  literature;  conversation  would  at  first  take  the  form  of 
repetition  of  sentences,  then  the  reproduction  of  stories,  descriptions 
of  wdl  known  places,  objects,  scenes,  incidents.  When  the  pupil 
is  fit  for  real  conversation  the  special  lessons  may  be  given  up,  and 
the  foieign  language  used  in  the  granunar  and  reading  hours. 

In  reading,  the  teacher  should  idways  be  on  the  watd^  for  chances 
of  drawing  out  the  pupil's  powers  of  observation,  calling  on  him  to 
compare  constructions,  words,  and  idioms  with  forms  similar  or 
di«nnilar  in  some  other  known  language.  Class  reading  may  be 
dow  and  careful,  but  the  pupil  should  be  urged  to  read  at  home,  less 
carefully,  bodes  of  which  the  interest  will  carry  him  over  the  diffi- 
culties. 

I  have  not  assigned  a  special  lesson  to  recitation.  There  is  an 
idea  prevalent  that  to  learn  by  heart  is  old-fashioned  and  therefore 
eril.  I  am  not  of  this  opinion.  I  know  of  no  better  aid  to  the 
writing  of  a  language  than  a  store  of  good  prose,  or,  in  a  less  degree, 
verse,  committed  to  memory.  A  piece  of  prose  learned  by  heart  may 
form  the  subject  of  a  granunar  lesson,  each  word  being  thoroly 
investigated  and  explained  both  as  to  its  own  history  and  in  relation 
to  other  words.  In  the  reading  lesson  the  pupils  may  be  urged  to 
learn  at  home  the  more  striking  passages;  in  the  talking  lesson  a 
prose  extract  or  poem  recited  will  enable  the  teacher  to  attend  to 
their  pronunciation,  intonation,  and  phrasing. 

The  work  thus  begun  by  a  competent  English  teacher  may  be 
oompleted  by  a  short  stay  abroad.  Six  months  will  suffice  when 
a  good  start  has  been  made.  The  value  of  the  stay  will  depend  to 
a  very  great  extent  on  the  thoroness  of  the  previous  training.  Time 
and  mcMiey  are  often  wasted  because  the  student  goes  abroad  before 
he  is  ready  to  profit.  Failing  travel — ^it  is  not  possible  for  all — some 
hdp  from  a  rndly  competent  foreigner  will  supply  the  need. 

A  short  cut  sometimes  turns  out  to  be  the  longest  way  round. 
We  have  grown  so  impatient  of  the  slow  laborious  processes  of 
natore,  that  it  is  well  sometimes  to  be  told  that,  if  art  were  short, 
life  would  aeaa  long  indeed.  MabgarET  Tuke. 


.tJ^:v  1.     Find  the  sum  of  999,999,  610,115,  4 


;1?;  76,889,  4,547,382,  806,539,  328,957,  4,78 

654,379. 

2.    What  18  the  cost  of  an  article  which 
of  10  per  cent,  from  the  marked  price,  it 
88  1-8  per  cent. 

8.  A  dock  losetf  time  at  the  rate  of  ^  a 
time  would  it  lose  in  24  da^rs,  7  hours,  25  m 

4.  What  is  the  difference  betwem  ht 
on  a  note  for  $5,000  payable  four  months  i 
at  6  per  cent,  on  the  day  of  issue? 

5.  A  ^>eculator  bou^t  a  piano  at  auct 
facturer's  price.  He  paid  the  auctioneer 
per  cent,  of  gain? 

6.  A  milkman  adulterated  32  gallons  of 
He  added  a<pint  for  every  gallon,  and  sold 
of  8  cents  a  quart.  How  much  more  than 
man  dishonestly  obtain? 

7.  A  house  and  lot  cost  $850.    Five  tii 
equal  to  twelve  times  the  price  of  the  lot. 
by  algebra. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  25,228,752. 

2.  100^10^=90^;  90^  of  list  price  =  $ 
Iji   of  list  price  =  W  of    $225  =  $2.i 

$250,  which  is  133  1-3  of  cost. 
lOOji  cost,  +  83  ISi.  Dronn-^  — •- 


■mtj  gaUoo  he  added  1  piat  of  water 

I  pt.  =  as  pt.  added;  92  pt.  =  16  qt. 

.  st  8c  =  %\M,  tbe  amount  he  received. 

B  =  coat  of  hooae.     tS50  —  z  =  cost  of  lot. 

:  U^M— v)  :  Bx  =  lO^MO—  Uz. 

wpomn^  and  coUecting  I7z  =  lO^EOO, 

taOO,  coat  o<  bonae;  1850  —  9600  =[9250,  coat  of  loL 

HISTORY. 

bkt  producta  hitherto  anknown  in  Europe  did  the  diacomj  of 


«b»t  maoner  did  the  French  incor  the  ill  will  of  the  Iraqona, 
t  waa  the  tf  ect  of  this  upon  the  French  colonization  plans? 
ate  the  canaea,  the  chief  erents,  and  the  resolts  of  the  French  and 
•ar. 

hen  and  niien  did  the  convention  that  hamed  the  United  StAtca 
tioo  meet?    Who  presided?    Name  five  of  its  moat  active  mem- 


"The  Mwuoe  Doctrine?" 
iciated? 


When,  b;  whom,  and  under 

hat  waa  the  "Dred  Scott  Dedaiixi"?  State  the  moat  importaot 

oa  of  the  decision. 

hat  additimis  to  our  territory  have  been  made  \>j  war?    What 

laae?    What  bj  annexation? 

dl  sMnething  ^lout  each  of  the  following  named  men:  Alexander 

1,  John  C.  Calhoon,  Wmfidd  Scott. 


Q-^oo  lo  protect  property,  and,  there 
hibit  slavery  in  the  territories. 

7.  (a)  War.  Philippine  Islands,  1 
Purchate.  Louisiana,  Florida,  California 
(c)  Annexation:    Texas,  Hawaiian  Islam 

8.  Alexander  Hamilton,  bom  in  185' 
Indies.    A  member  of  Washington's  sta 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
He  was  killed  in  a  duel  with  Aaron  Burr, 

John  C.  Calhoun,  bom  in  South  Can 
of  war  under  President  Monroe,  and  wa 
and  1828.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  advoca 
rights  of  nullification  in  which  he  was  oppom 

Winfield  Scott,  bom  in  Petersburg,  Va, 
War  he  marched  with  10,000  men  from  Ver. 
taking  every  stron^old  on  his  way.  He 
president  in  1852,  but  was  defeated.    He  di 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Is  the  foul  air  of  the  school-room  necc 
in  the  air  that  renders  it  foul? 

2.  If  it  were  left  to  your  choice  in  the  co 
what  method  of  ventilation  would  you  rea 

8.  Which  is  the  more  dangerous  disease. 
Is  ocmsumption  a  preventable  disease? 

4.  Describe  the  appearance  of  th#»  v^-**^ 
cttes.    What  ^^^  ^ 
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It  can  only  be  heated  bj  the  introduction  of  fiesh  air,  and  driving  out 
e  old  air.    The  foul  air  should  escape  by  means  of  an  <^>ening  near  the 


S.    Consumption  is  the  more  dangerous.    Yes. 

4.  His  complexion  becomes  ydlowish,  his  lips  pale  or  yellow,  and  some- 
lies  parched,  his  eyes  have  a  dull  look  and  the  white  of  the  eye  has  a 
any  appearance. 

Tlie  smoking  of  cigarettes  injures  the  memory,  judgment  and  will,  and, 
'  iublged  in  to  excess,  may  lead  to  insanity. 

5.  Carbondioxide  is  not  a  poisonous  gas.  Yes.  Because  it  excludes 
»i7feD. 

1  Tlie  atlas  is  the  first  cervical  vertebra  and  articulates  with  the  occipi- 
al  bone  above  and  the  axis  below.  It  is  a  bony  ring  without  a  body  or 
pamu  process.  It  is  partly  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  a  constric- 
lOB.  TioB  divisicMi  is  completed  by  a  ligament.  On  each  side  the  ring 
I  very  thick;  it  is  smoothed  and  cupped  above  to  articulate  with  ocdpitid 
Mae.  The  corresponding  parts  below  are  flat.  From  the  Greek  fable 
if  the  aoQ  of  Titan. 

7.  Digestion  is  the  process  of  reducing  the  insoluble  substances  to  a 
Me  of  Mhition,  or,  as  in  case  of  the  fats,  to  a  very  finely  divided  state, 
cded  aa  emolsion.    No. 


S.  The  essential  parts  of  the  organ,  sight,  are:  the  retina,  the  optic 
>BTe,  aad  the  nerve  centers  with  which  its  fibers  are  connected. 

The  image  is  made  on  the  retina  and  is  thrown  on  the  exact  place  by 
k  action  <rf  the  ciliary  muscles.  The  light  acts  on  the  rods  and  cones  <^ 
|k  ejre  to  different  objects.  It  is  changed  by  the  contracting  and  relax- 
jif  of  the  capsule.  The  amount  of  light  needed  to  give  a  correct  image 
^Kgulited  by  the  action  of  the  iris,  which  enlarges  or  becomes  smaller 
^  the  action  of  the  ciliary  muscles.  The  light  acts  on  the  rods  and  cones 
4  the  letina.  They  are  connected  with  optic  nerve.  The  effect  of  light 
<t  them  produces  a  sensation  which  is  carried  to  the  nerve  centers  in  the 
linin  hj  the  optic  nerve,  thus  producing  sig^t. 

GRAMMAR. 

1-  Conjugate  the  veib  '*do" — Indicative  mode — active  voice. 
^  Write  a  sentence  using  a  substantive  clause  as  object. 

,  '•  Give  princq>al  parts  of  fly,  mean,  let,  keep,  drive,  fright,  ring, 
9^  ^iget,  hang. 

^'  How  may  gender  be  distinguished.^    Give  examples. 

^-  Write  one  sentence  containing  a  noun  in  the  first  person,  and  a 
l*"»uii  in  the  objective  form. 
.  ^'  Use  the  pronoun  "it"  impersonally,  both  nominatively  and  ob- 

J^ctirdy. 

^-  Use  a  compound  pronoun  emphatically.  Use  a  compound  pro- 
*Wtt  leflexivdy. 

S*  Distinguish  between  active  and  passive  voice  of  verbs. 


^. 

xuu  nave  done. 

3. 

He  has  done. 

PAST   TENBl 

1. 

I  did. 

2. 

You  did. 

8. 

He  did. 

PAflT   PERinCT  TEHl 

1. 

I  had  done. 

ft. 

You  had  done.                            i 

8. 

He  had  done.                              8 

nrruBB  tdisb 

1. 

I  shall  do.                                    1 

ft. 

You  will  do.                                ft. 

8. 

He  will  do.                                  S. 

1. 

I  shall  have  done.                         1. 

ft. 

You  will  have  done.                    ft. 

8. 

He  will  have  done.                      8. 

t.    He  said  thai  you  did  U.    The  clause, 
object  of  the  verb,  "said." 

8.  Fly,  flew,  flown;  mean,  meant,  meant; 
drive,  drove,  driven;  fright,  frightened,  frighte 
give,  gave,  given;  fotget,  forgot,  forgot  or  f 
the  verb,  "hung, ' '  is  also  regular,  this  form  bei 
to  suspending  by  the  neck  to  kill. 

4.  (a)  By  different  vxjrde;  e.  g.,  broth 
termtnatione;  e.  g.,  lion,  lioness.  By  firefixei 
she-bear.    Often  the  gender  can  be  determine 

6.    I,  John  R^*'^ 


» • 
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A  ^cticvnary  of  education  is  very  much  needed.  If  there  is  to 
ft  a  science  of  education  there  must  be  agreement  with  regard  to 
admical  terms.  The  scope  must  be  definitely  fixed.  The  same 
rmd  must  not  be  given  varying  degrees  of  weight.  Pedagogic 
Bieiisiion  frequently  entails  confusion  and  much  waste  of  time  be- 
ue  of  looseness  in  the  use  of  terms.  In  order  to  pave  the  way 
Id  a  much  to  be  desired  consensus  of  understanding  in  this  matter, 
bccATiQNAL  FOUNDATIONS  begins  in  this  number  a  department  of 
psdigogic  terminology  in  which  the  words  most  frequently  misused 
irin  be  defined  and  explained.  Readers  are  requested  to  suggest 
voids  whose  meaning  they  may  wish  to  have  presented.  By  the 
ngbt  kind  of  co-operation  the  new  department  may  be  made  a 
Boit  valuable  feature. 

A  large  part  of  the  December  number  will  be  given  to  a 
Kview  of  the  g^reat  educational  exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposi- 
tion.  A  more  important  display  of  school  work  was  never  before 
hoqght  together.  It  is  full  of  practical  suggestion  to  teachers 
•PHprhere. 

The  education  of  the  Athenian  woman  in  the  age  of  Pericles 
viO  be  described  next  month. 

A  paper  by  Pres.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard  university  on 
Ae  education  of  children  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Unitarian 
viD  be  found  in  the  January  number. 

Recognize  6ff ort. 

He  pressure  of  specific  duties  laid  down  in  the  course  of  study 

faquently  obscures  the  higher  purpose  of  the  school.     As  a  result 

■e  ddldren  do  not  usually  get  credit  where  credit  is  due.     Glib 

^Vvers  to  questions  are  too  often  rated  higher  than  honesty  and 

fODidentious  effort.  The  bright,  alert  child  who  seizes  lessons  quickly 

■  prferped  to  the  one  who  strives  laboriously  to  accomplish  unfa- 

^Sar  tasks.    Does  earnest  effort  count  for  nothing?    Are  the  gifts 

tf  tbe  intellect  and  the  skill  of  the  hand  and  tongue  to  carry  off  all 

Nies?    God's  plan  must  be  the  model  of  the  teacher.     "What 

'oihit  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul, 

^vhat  shall  he  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul.^"     The  fruits  of  soul- 

Klvvth  must  receive  the  right  valuation  at  school.     The  children 

'^ttt  hcgai  to  see  from  the  first  day  of  school  life  that  the  teacher 

^kast  appreciates  motive,  and  regards  endeavor  to   do  one's  best 

*rfgieatCT  worth  than  bare  "  results. " 


r-  '■■■ 


.m^xo  are  more  in  aema 

are  growing  better  every  year.     The 
but  only  the  wise  ones  who  were  awi 
burning,  were  ready  for  the  change, 
choice  of  positions.     The  demand  l 
greater  than  the  supply.     Agencies  re 
them  to  get  orders  than  to  fill  them. 


There  is  no  greater  work  in  Grod'i 
is  none  meaner  than  just  keeping  scho< 


Teaching  means  sharing  in  the  edu 
which  one  is  placed. 


The  day  is  past  when  a  mechanical 
teaching  is  taken  as  a  substitute  for  ge: 
communities  where  the  civic  conscience  is 


Where  the  people  are  indifferent  i 
tended  by  their  children,  the  teacher  is  no 


There  are  people  who  prefer  darki 
it  is  cheaper.     Some  of  them  are  teache 
the  dim  light  of  their  own  little  candle 
invite  to  their  aid  the  best  thouirl^*  **'  ^ 
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has  not  done  its  perfect  work  where  a  lynching  occurs  or 
public  opinion  is  indifferent  to  flagrant  violations  of  the  law 
realm. 

There  is  danger  of  a  too  early  stirring  of  a  child's  emotional 
\  Let  the  teacher  be  extremely  careful  not  to  harrow  the 
fs  of  the  little  ones.  Simple,  healthy  stories  with  a  goodly 
it  of  humor  in  them  are  best. 


hiltured  womanhood  is  a  greater  power  in  America  than  any 
one  influence.  The  sweetness  and  light  spread  abroad  by 
vromen  in  their  spheres  as  wives  and  mothers,  as  teachers,  and 
al  life,  is  a  refining  force  in  the  life  of  the  people.  The  debt 
the  country  owes  to  those  whose  lives  are  given  to  the  devd- 
it  of  what  is  best  in  girls  is  an  enormous  one. 

aib08e  the  prize? 

ly  is  it  that  the  teacher  who  aims  to  develop  the  social  efficiency 
pupils  and  employs  the  course  of  study  as  a  mere  means  to 
id  and  not  as  the  end  itself,  usually  procures  better  results 
departments  of  woric  than  the  one  whose  whole  effort  is  con- 
ted  upon  the  achievement  of  such  results?  Children  who 
>een  trained  to  habits  of  neatness  and  accuracy  in  all  things 
I  better  speUers  than  those  who  are  made  to  r^ard  the  reeling 
word-lists  as  the  great  thing.  Those  who  strain  their  best 
3S  to  solve  a  problem  in  arithmetic  and  would  not  sacrifice  one 
I  honesty  for  the  sake  of  the  result,  will  achieve  better  success 
nber  work  than  those  who  have  been  taught  to  regard  the 
I  c^  the  correct  answer  by  hook  or  crook  as  the  one  and  all. 
,  then,  is  the  prize?    Aim  high! 

H  n^ppf  Commmiity. 

school  is  meant  to  be  a  happy  community.  Whatever  social 
8  and  distinctions  the  world  outside  may  have  put  up,  here 
re  equally  in  privileges  and  joys.  Free  text-books  and  free 
g  material  have  been  provided  to  equalize  as  much  as  possi- 
s  opportunities  in  education.  Much  more  remains  to  be 
in  this  direction.  All  differences  in  advantages  must  be 
I  out  or  at  least  reduced  as  much  as  possible.  Every  child 
le  made  to  feel  that  he  is  welcome  and  that  whatever  pleas- 
ad  benefits  the  school  has  to  offer  are  his  to  partake  of  in 
lest  measure.  The  brighter  and  more  attractive  the  rooms 
e  more  cheerful  the  teacher,  the  less '^difficulty  there  will  be 
rinoe  a  child  of  this. 


»  «," 


.   ^*  ojstcm  ol  knowledge  denve* 

*8.   A  body  of  coiTelated  data  obt 

4.  Systematized  knowledge  of  whi 

(The  latter  definition  diBtinguisl 

treats  of  what  ought  to  be  on  the  ba 

[6.  A  system  of  knowledge  aoceptc 
department  of  rational  investigation. 

Applied  to  Education: 

X.  The  results  of  the  world^s  educi 
tion  organized  into  [reduced  to]  8 

2.   A  system  of  facts  derived  from  t 
as  it  is  and  has  been. 

8.  The  results  of  systematic  educal 
system. 

[4.  A  system  of  knowledge  accepta 
students  of  education.] 

System. 

1.  CSassification.     [Logical  classificf 

2.  The  orderly  arrangement  of  obje 
form  a  consistent  whole. 

*8.  A  complete  and  absolute  whole  a 
in  an  orderly  manner. 

4.  A  body  of  correlated  fiw^*"*  ^-  •  ^ 
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8TSTEHATIZE. 

1.  To  redaoe  to  system. 

H,  To  organize  scattered  or  detached  objects,  facts,  or  ideas  so 
as  to  form  a  connected  and  complete  whole. 

STSrEMATIC. 

*1.  Proceeding  with  circumspect  and  exhaustive  thoroness  and  in 
logical  sequence. 

2.  Consistait  in  the  collocation  of  parts  of  a  whole. 

Organism. 

*A  whole  composed  of  distinct  but  connected  and  interrelated 
[mutually  related  or  mutually  dependent]  parts. 

OUGANIC. 

*1.  Forming  an  essential  part  of  a  structure. 

1  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  fundamental  constituent  in  a  sys- 
tem. 

Method. 

1.  Systematic  procedure.     [Logical  procedure.  ] 

1  Systematic  procedure  for  the  attainment  of  a  definite  end. 

"^i.  A  system  of  principles  or  rules  for  effecting  a  given  result. 

(While  system  may  be  used  for  method^  the  latter  is  not  used  in 
place  of  the   former  term.      System  is  the  more  comprehensive 

term. 

Correlate — Correlation. 

1.  To  bring  into  [mutual]  reciprocal  dependence. 

^'  Due  co-ordination  and  relative  subordination  of  the  several 
pwts  of  a  whole. 

8.  In  mutuaUy  dependent  correspondence. 

Knowledge. 

1.  Certain  [definite]  information  or  judgment  concerning  ob- 
jects, &cts,  truths,  or  ideas. 

H,  Information  gained  by  personal  experience  or  investigation. 

Co-ordinate — Coordination. 

I.  Relation  among  objects  of  equal  rank. 
♦1  Equals  in  rank  or  character  arranged  in  proper  relative  posi- 
tion are  said  to  be  co-ordinated ;  the  act  and  state  of  this  classifi- 
•Mkm  aie  botih  kno^  ia  co-ordination; 


Mr.  Abbott  began  his  educatio 
for  a  year  in  the  academy  at  Portia 
of  Mr.  Adams.     Among  his  pupils  1 
worth  Longfellow,  who  had  just  entc 
for  Bowdoin,  and  who  remembered  i 
and  indulgent  manner"  of  his  young 

Next,  for  several  months  in  18! 
logical  studies  at  Andover  seminary, 
Beverly,  Mass.,  under  the  auspices  c 
mittee,  whose  members  were  inclined  t 
er's  somewhat  original  methods,  and 
whatever  credit  was  due  for  the  success 
Mr.  Abbott  was  now  about  twenty,  an 
manuscript  journals  of  his  first  ezpe: 
and  achievements.    His  philosophical  t 
his  sympathy  with  the  young,  his  int 
structure  and  working  of  the  human  i 
tion  and  government,  all  come  to  ligh1 
long  career  as  a  writer  began  at  Beve 
this  period,  with  contributions  on  sc 
the  public  journals,  among  the  first  o 
^^ghtning"  in  the  Euex  Regitter^  Ai 
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doriiig  which  h^  remained  modest  and  unselfish  but  explicit  and 
finn.  The  result  was  that  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy,  substantially  on  the  terms  and 
mider  the  conditions  he  himself  had  proposed;  and  this  appoint- 
ment he  accepted.  In  connection  with  this  position  he  was  made 
inspector  of  the  college  buildings  and  grounds  with  authority  to 
make  repairs. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  second  year  of  his  professorship  at 
Amherst  was  the  formation  of  a  dub  of  college  officers  called  ''The 
Pentagon,"  the  object  of  which  was  the  promotion  of  their  common 
work.  This  was  sought  by  the  instrumentality  of  four  standing 
committees,  one  on  moral  influence,  one  on  literary  improvement, 
one  on  education,  and  one  on  publication ;  and  one  of  the  first  un- 
dertakings of  ''The  Pentagon"  was  a  series  of  systematic  inquiries 
into  the  organization,  condition,  and  methods  of  five  different 
classes  of  educational  institutions,  namely,  scientific  schools,  mili- 
tary academies.  New  England  colleges,  European  universities,  and 
learned  societies. 

Testimony  goes  to  show  that  Mr.  Abbott  was  paternal  rather 
than  fraternal  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Amherst  students,  always 
approachable,  always  sympathetic,  popular  as  an  instructor,  judi- 
cial and  judicious,  extremely  effective  as  an  illustrator  of  general 
principles,  tactful  in  gaining  and  holding  attention,  dignified, 
oourteous,  and  firm.  He  commanded  respect  from  all  and  exerted 
a  powerful  tho  ever  quiet  influence.  He  found  his  recreation  in 
fathering  a  pair  of  young  Greeks  who  had  come  over  to  this  coun- 
try to  be  educated,  in  studying  French,  in  making  philosophical 
apparatus  for  the  classroom,  in  occasional  preaching  as  a  "licenti- 
ate,'' and  in  beginnings  at  that  educational  literature  which  later 
came  to  engross  his  thought  and  time. 

In  1829  Mr.  Abbott  accepted  an  invitation  from  a  board  of 
trustees  ccmiposed  of  prominent  gentlemen  of  Boston  to  remove  to 
that  city  and  assume  charge  of  the  organization  and  management 
of  two  schools  of  an  advanced  grade,  one  for  girls  and  the  other 
for  boys.  It  was  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  movements 
for  these  two  schools  originated  separately,  and  that  the  two  com- 
mittees, each  unknown  to  the  other,  had  decided  to  apply  to  Mr. 
Abbott  to  undertake  the  enterprise.  The  joint  application  followed 
as  above  stated.  The  terms  proposed  were  as  lucrative  as  they 
were  flattering,  but  after  consideration  the  invitation  was  declined. 
It  was  subsequently  renewed  and  accepted. 

THE   MT.    VEBNON    SCHOOI«. 

Oat  ot  this  grew  the  Mt.  Vernon  School  for  Girls,  the  first 


and  Temple  place.  Here  the  school 
on  original  lines,  and  the  printed  "I 
School"  (not  published,  Boston,  183S 
mandin^  position,  but  surveys  and  c 
sown  the  seeds  of  the  educational  dc 
followed.  Some  of  the  salient  and  fi 
Vernon  school  were  these: 

I.  Only  one  rvle,  and  that  respet 
ft.  Arrangemsntt  and  regvlation* 
and  common  need,  the  respect  of  whi 
conscience  of  the  pupils. 

5.  No  punithmenti  other  than  tl 
wrongdoing. 

i.  Self  government  on  a  democratic 

6.  Thoro  organixation  of  teachers 
of  system  and  order. 

6.  Ad  elective  lyitem  of  studies. 

7.  Stated  instruction  on  cxirreiU  et 

8.  Distinction  drawn  and  maintaine 
teaching  and  luperintending. 

9.  The  teaching  of  mutic  systemati 
riculum.  This  feature  was  marked  by  tl 
lie  of  Lowell  Mason.  And  out  of  his  < 
the  Boston  Academy  of  Music  of  whicl 
president. 

During  the  Mt.  Vernon  school  periot 
active  in  the  extenB;"-  -'  ' 
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BUST    TXA&8. 

Mr.  Abbott  preached  with  more  or  less  regularity  in  the  pul- 
pits of  the  Congregationalist  churches  in  and  around  Boston.    He 
b&d  iniitatioiis  to  the  pastorate.     He  was  offered  the  chair  of  Eng- 
Ikh  literature  in  New  York  university,  the  principalship  of  the  Ma- 
rietta institute,  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  and  an  editorial  position  in  con- 
Dfiction   with  the  American  Tract   Society  at   New   York.     The 
YtmtVt  Companion  was  partly  under  his  care  for  a  time,  and  he 
carried  a  thirid  part  of  the  editorial  responsibility  for  the  Journal 
of  Education.     He  was  invited  to  the  editorship  of  the  New  York 
Ohterver  for  an  experimental  period  of  six  months,  and  was  ap- 
proached with  reference  to  the  editorship  of  the  Spirit  of  the  PU- 
grim.     With  his  brother  Grorham  he  was  actually  the  editor  of  the 
idigunu  Magazine^  a  pioneer  distinctly  of  the  periodical  litera- 
ture of  later  times.    This  was  the  busy  man  who  in  1884  accepted 
an  invitation  to  remove  to  Roxbiuy  to  take  the  lead  of  the  move- 
ment which  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Eliot  Congregational 
church  there,  and  his  connection  with  the  Mt.  Vernon  school  came 
to  an  end.     His  preferences  had  been  for  the  ministry  rather  than 
for  teaching,  but  his  destiny  was  to  be  a  great  educator  with  the 
pen,  and  for  this  he  was  to  find  unconsciously  the  opportunity  at 
Roxbury,  and  afterwards  and  still  more  abundantly  at  Farmington, 
Maine. 

From  1889  to  1848  Mr.  Abbott  lived  in  strict  seclusion  at 
"Little  Blue,*'  in  Farmington,  busy  with  his  pen  indoors,  and  out- 
of-doors  laying  the  landscape  foundations  and  laying  out  the  artis- 
tic lines  of  the  simple  little  estate  which  later,  in  the  hands  of  his 
joungest  brother,  Rev.  Samuel  P.  Abbott,  and  later  still  in  the 
luuids  of  his  brother's  successor,  Mr.  A.  H.  Abbott,  no  relation, 
grew  into  the  justly  far-famed  *T.ittle  Blue  School  for  Boys." 
These  Farmington  years  were  the  years  of  the  "Rollo  Books,"  the 
"Lucy  Books,"  the  ^Jonas  Books,"  the  "Commentary  on  the  New 
Testament,"  which  was  a  leader  in  its  path  of  popular  Biblical 
instmction  based  upon  enlightened  principles  of  interpretation,  and 
tfce  first  of  many  visits  to  Europe  which  revealed  the  distinction 
Mr.  Abbott  had  already  won  on  that  side  the  sea. 

INSTrrUTION  FOB  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

In  1848  Mr.  Abbott's  home  was  broken  by  the  death  of  his 
wife,  who  was  Harriet  Vaughan,  of  Hallowell,  one  of  the  loveliest 
of  women,  and  the  way  was  open  for  him  to  remove  to  New  York 
•ad  join  i  a  youn^per  brother,  Gbrham  D.  Abbott,  in  the  estaUish* 
a<iir|iiiiaa*i'<oBegetheveof  an  advanced; typew:  Still  another 


wv-cioii  oi  tne  nigh  results  which  Y 

years  at  Vassar,  Smith,  Wellesley,  Bryn 
There  was  no  Vassar,  Smith,  Wellei 
cliffe  in  those  days.     To  give  young  wo 
with  and  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  their 
Yale  was  an  unheard-of  and  visionary  un 
and  his  brothers  undertook  it  and  were 
was  first  housed  on  Lafayette  place  in  C 
quently  outgrew  its  quarters  there  and 
moved  successively  to  Fourth  street,  to  Bl 
street,  to  Washington  square,  to  Green  st 
and  finally  to  Union  square,  where,  under  1 
Institute  and  the  administration  of  Rev. 
Abbotts'  educational  work  settled  down  ii 
and  most  widely  known  prosperity. 

If  ever  the  story  of  the  development 
for  woman  in  this  country  comes  to  be  f u£ 
that  its  roots  run  way  back  to  the  hands  of « 
Vernon  school  in  Boston,  and  to  his  afb 
broader  field  and  on  the  larger  scale  with  hi 
New  York.  His  "Description  of  the  Mt.  ' 
"Teacher"  (Boston,  1888)  contain  the  es 
tional  principles  which  he  established  and  i 
do  with  the  progress  of  educational  scienc 
they  have  received  credit  for. 
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ud  lut  almost  in  order  of  production  but  certainly  not  least  in 
inpcprUnce  and  value  from  the  educational  point  of  viev,  his 
"Gentle  Measures  in  Mana^fement  and  Training  of  the  Young," 
tn  &I1  distinctly  and  distinctively  educational  works.  They  have 
tnttid  an  influence  in  the  formation  of  American  character  and  the 
frection  of  the  activities  of  American  life  which  it  is  difficult  to 
ntimite  with  just  appreciation.  Edvakd  Abbott. 

Cambridge,  if  as*. 

The  Dr.  Abbott  who  wrote  tfaU  artlde  la  a  diitingu]*hed  derftyniMi  ud  a 


M<(Jobi  Abbott. 


r 
t.i 


^iic  loundations  upon  wh 
principles  of  humanity  and  universal  1 

We  have  only  just  begun  to  appr 
of  its  conception.     Vistas  and  vistas 
before  us  when  we  contemplate  the  scoj 
endeavors  already  made  under  its  ausp 

As  the  expression  of  a  people's  fail 
mination  to  secure  to  every  one,  what 
condition,  the  advantages  of  a  systemat 
American  common  school  stands  unequal 
ance  is  free  to  all  children;  the  text-boots 
ing  tools  are  generally  fumisdied  grati 
in  an  enlightened  democracy.     In  a  few 
to  poor  children.     Free  baths  have  bee 
schools.    These  things  show  that  sociolo 
on  the  problem  of  still  further  equalizing 
aration  for  the  struggle  of  existence. 

But  great  as  is  the  progress  that  hai 
to  be  done.  Thus  time  would  seem  to 
of  free  breakfasts  in  districts  where  po' 
children  from  getting  the  one  equipmei 
the  misery  of  their  surroundings.  As  loi 
hungry  to  be  able  to  obtain  the  full  bene 
struction  offered  at  school,  society  fails  U 
toward  the  submerged  and  is  wronging 
no  more  do  its  perfect  work  on  an  empt; 
on  a  toothache.     The  money  sDenf  /*«  '*  - 


&WK  um*.  liig  ttLu:uuiuii:v  m.  Bciiuui  vuuniuiatiry  lur  y^nxuff  jpt^u- 
nendlj  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  or  sixteen, 
as  it  should  be.     The  safety  and  preservation  of  the  republic 

upon  the  enlightenment  of  it^  citizens  and  the  develojHnent 
r  Bodal  instincts  to  willing  co-operation  with  thdr  fellowB 
pnmotion  of  the  general  welfare.     The  experience  of  hu- 

has  proved  this  truth,  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  and  the 
ran  people  have  evinced  their  determination  to  abide  by  its 

consequences  both  in  the  provision  of  organized  systenu  of 
hools  imd  in  the  enactment  of  legislation  in  two-thirds  of  all 
,tes  and  territories  requiring  children  to  attend  school  for  a 
id  period  of  yean.  The  laws  regulating  the  employment  of 
n  in  wage-earning  pursuits  are  abo  indications  of  the  popo- 
ittence  upon  the  proper  education  of  the  young  so  as  to  give 
I  fair  start  la  life  and  to  beciHne  self-supporting  and  intelli- 
larticipatora  in  the  social  and  pohtical  affairs  of  their  com- 
r  and  their  country. 

reaier,  however,  than  generous  provision  for  the  free  educa^ 
'  the  people  is  the  watchful  conservation  of  the  unsectarian 
ter  of  the  common  schools.  It  took  more  than  four  centuries 
gressive  evolution  under  the  relentless  fire  of  opposing  forces 
bliih  the  pivotal  idea  upon  which  the  secularization  tumsi 
tother  fifty  years  to  free  its  practical  application  from  ex- 
ns.  If  we  are  not  yet  in  full  possession  of  its  most  large- 
1  interpretati(Hi,  we  have  at  least  reason  to  be  thankful  for  a 
aition  of  its  primary  blessings. 
he  final  adootion  of  the  nrinciTile  of  universal  education  in 


in  every  human  heart.     It  is  the  1 
versal  peace,  for  the  complete  ha: 
The  experience  of  the  vorld  has  de 
dent  way  to  a  realization  of  the 
■ocial  sympathy  to  its  widest  possi 
the  vital  culture  problems  of  human 
vhich  is  the  practical  recognition  ol 
thought  that  no  man  liveth  to  hims' 
of  one  father.     And  the  interest  in  t 
interest  in  universal  education  as  t 
Tba%  is  nothing  else  which  can  brii 
union. 

The  econranic  interests*  looking 
ing  of  the  body,  the  earning  of  a 
wrought  apparently  hopeless  distinct 
end-fast  lines  of  demarcation  in  ecc 
interests  of  the  people,  altho  one  ii 
govmiment,  have  separated  citizens 
parties,  each  clinging  uncompmnis 
gram  and  rendering  union  impossib 
defence.  Nor  would  the  combining  o 
of  leaders  and  policies  be  a  desirable 
republic  depends  upon  the  very  watc 
zan  organizations. 
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AN    KVOLUTIOKA&T   PLAN. 

The  plan  I  would  propose  involves  a  complete  reorganization 
of  lociety  upon  the  basis  of  the  school  community.  But  as  this 
my  at  the  first  suggestion  appear  to  be  an  altogether  too  radical 
ftep,  I  will  outline  what  I  believe  can  be  done  immediately  and  with- 
OQt  much  difficulty.  The  public-school  buildings  ought  to  be 
opened  to  the  people  in  the  evening  and  probably  also  Sunday 
afternoon.  A  che^ul  reading-room  should  be  provided.  I  have 
in  mind  a  modem  city  or  village  school,  fairly  well  equipped  with 
modem  appliances.  For  the  one  and  two-room  country  school- 
Ixxises,  the  plan  I  wish  to  propose  might  have  to  be  somewhat  modi- 
fied, the  the  basic  ideas  would  remain  the  same.  The  one  point 
to  be  kept  in  mind  is  that  the  school  must  be  turned  into  a  people's 
dnb-house,  conducted  after  the  manner  of  the  Yoimg  Men's  Chris- 
tkn  Associations,  making  it  the  social  center  of  the  community 
in  which  it  is  located.  If  there  is  a  gymnasium,  so  much  the  better. 
The  younger  people  and  many  of  the  adults  will  be  grateful  for  the 
prirfleges  its  free  use  afford.  The  evening  schools  and  popular 
lectmes,  now  so  widdy  adopted,  fit  splendidly  into  the  plan. 

From  time  to  time  good  art  exhibits  may  be  secured  which  can 
triTel  from  one  school  community  to  another  and  develop  a  taste 
for  the  beautiful  among  the  people.  Musical  and  rhetoric  enter- 
t&inments  given  from  time  to  time  will  add  to  the  attractions  and 
^  bring  out  and  stimulate  whatever  local  talent  there  may  be. 
Tbe  various  mechanical  contrivances  for  reproducing  as  nearly  as 
pQirible  the  virtuoso's  rendering  of  musical  master  compositions, 
>Qggest  inexpensive  methods  for  obtaining  good  music  which,  sup- 
plonented  by  explanatory  talks,  might  be  made  to  serve  as  effective 
tgendcs  for  the  improvement  of  the  appreciation  and  understand- 
ing of  music  There  could  be  sewing  clubs,  cooking  classes,  debat- 
ing societies,  protographic  contests,  and  what  not. 

The  possibilities  of  social  reunion  and  the  harmonizing  of  the 
yirious  elements  in  the  community  are  endless,  if  this  machinery 
i>  once  set  in  motion  under  competent  but  unobtrusive  leadership. 
Onee  the  people  are  tiioroly  convinced  that  the  school  they  support 
^j  belongs  to  them  and  that  the  responsibility  for  the  develop- 
i&ent  of  its  social  and  cultural  potentialities  rests  upon  them,  the 
pnbkm  win  solve  itself.  Ossian  H.  Lano. 


Tour  EiyacanoNAL  Foundations  is  simply  invaluable  and  just 
flJiiny  wants. — T.  V.  Ruthebfosb,  Manitoba,  Canada. 
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ocxriii,  art  18  the  theoretic  part ;  scien 
tion.     The  rational  union  of  the  tv 
be  called  the  art  theory  of  education 
Illustration  may  render  the  disi 
The  treatment  whidi  education 
Plato  and  Rousseau  is  purely  artistic, 
inidioii  have  full  play.     The  deficienc 
tail  cannot  spoil  the  work  of  the  seer, 
measured  altogether  with  a  yard  sticl 
away  from  e!dsting  practice  altogethi 
6f  hmnandom,  yielding  oar  souls  wht 
education.     Rousseau  gave  somewhat 
his  time,  but  his  gospel  of  education  is 
inspired  and  inspiring  dream  of  a  gi 
of  the  details  of  his  own  plan  of  educ 
inay  gather  from  the  many  contradicti 
tained  in  "Emile."     We  also  have  the 
anecdote.     A  father  became  so  fascini 
education  painted  by  the  Citizen  of  Ge 
his  own  son  brought  up  in  accordant 
wrote  an  enthusiastic  letter  to  Rousseau 
son  is  now  being  educated  wholly  in 
as  described  in  *Emile/  '*     When  Rou! 
"Poor  boy,  so  much  the  worse  for  him.'' 
principles  set  forth  in  "Emila"  «"**^  -" 
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Take  ofver  against  the  artist's  disregard  of  tedmical  precision 
tte  objects  and  anxieties  of  the  pedagogic  scientist.  Here  dose 
measurement  and  calculation  are  the  ruling  factors.  Speculation  is 
diioooragedy  or  at  least  yery  much  restricted.  The  scientist  must 
Me  measurable  facts.  Descriptions  will  not  satisfy  him.  He  may 
dinegard  the  spirit  too  much.  But  he  takes  it  for  granted  that 
good,  solid,  visible  results  are  not  incompatible  with  the  cultivation 
of  a  beautiful  spirit.  Sham  and  technical  incompetency  and  waste 
of  time  and  energy  are  to  him  the  three  great  educational  crimes. 
To  expose  and  expel  these  wherever  they  may  be  found  is  his  prin- 
cipal, negative  object. 

On  the  positive  side  the  scientist  aims  to  set  up  reasonable 
itandards  of  educational  acquirement,  backed  by  data  accumulated 
and  digested  by  comprehensive  comparative  studies  of  actual  facts. 
He  demands  that  every  hour  of  educational  activity  shall  yield  an 
ideqoate  return  in  practical,  measurable  results.  He  insists  that 
processes  approved  by  the  practice  of  the  best  teachers  shall  be 
euefnlly  analyzed  and  serve  as  models  to  less  competent  teachers. 
Scientist  and  artist  need  not  be  working  at  cross  purposes. 
VTith  due  appreciation  of  each  other's  efforts,  they  could  in  the 
(Done  of  time  produce  an  art  theory  of  education  that  would  as- 
Roe  to  both,  the  spirit  and  the  letter,  the  proper  consideration. 
At  present  we  are  far  from  such  a  happy  consummation  owing 
iujidy  to  the  absence  of  broad-gauged  leadership. 

The  artist-teacher,  best  typified  by  the  late  Colonel  Francis 

Wtyland  Parker,  would  scorn  to  apply  to  his  own  work  the  stand- 

tfd  of  carefully  tabulated  statistics  of  results,  except  these  tables 

dioiild  prove  his  school  and  his  teaching  a  model  for  others  to  f ol- 

W.    The  pedagogic  scientist,  best  represented  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice, 

would  have  no  patience  with  any  scheme  which  should  condone  the 

iiiKnce  of  tangibly  satisfactory  results  in  the  three  R's,  or  which 

ihoiild  permit  an  exorbitant  expenditure  of  time  for  the  production 

of  a  relatively  meager  tangible  result. 

An  illustration  from  the  field  of  graphic  art  may  shed  light 
upon  the  disparity  of  views.  The  painter  is  inspired  with  a  grand 
Tision  of  beauty  and  goes  to  work  to  translate  it  into  form  and 
mbstance  upon  the  canvas.  He  labors  with  intensity,  but  takes  no 
heed  of  the  time.  The  tone  of  a  certain  portion  of  his  creation 
does  not  please  him ;  he  tries  various  devices  and  continues  to  ex- 
periment till  the  desired  effect  is  secured.  At  last  the  canvas  bears 
a  picture  true  to  the  model  he  had  carried  in  his  soul.  There  was 
joy  in  the  woridng  and  joy  in  the  achieving,  and  he  trusts  that  his 
euivas  win  give  pleasure  to  others. 


.:  *'.: 


Let  us  suppose,  however,  that 
love,  and  unity  to  search  for  the 
would  acknowledge  the  idea  set  fort 
consequence.     The  artist  would  recc 
parative  study  of  the  inreat  art  worki 
Supply  him  with  many  valuable  time  a 
attitude  will  pave  the  way  for  mut 
handle  the  brush,  how  to  mix  colors, 
proportion,  harmony,  and  similar  ma 
tance.     The  artist  will  learn  that  by 
the  scientist's  research  he  is  enabled  t 
than  he  could  do  by  trusting  to  his  p 
solving  problems.     The  scientist  will 
infinitely  more  than  an  exemplificatioi 
color  harmony.     Careful  elaboration 
highest  merit.     He  will  learn  to  place 
underlying,  embodied,  symbolissed  idea 
the  art  theory  which  is  sadly  needed  i 

The  retardation  of  the  developmei 
plan  of  education  is  due  chiefly  to  tiie  i 
cation.  There  has  been  no  limit  to  phi 
ulation  nor  to  artistic  license  in  exp 
research  is  an  altogether  new  thing  in 
duty  would  seem  to  be,  therefore,  for  f 
upon  the  scientific  «*»"' —  " 
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r  to  boBg  an  art  theory  than  a  scientiflc  working  plan.  Nev- 
IcM  he  rendered  the  world  a  grand  service  by  organizing  the 
{immmaT  of  pedagogics,  and  his  system  has  served  ae  a  model 
cntifie  stadenta  of  education  ever  since  his  day. 

His  disciples,  notably  Ziller  and  Rein,  and  of  late  more  espe- 
r  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice,  have  succeeded  far  better  in  separating  the 

troly  science  part  of  pedagogy  from  its  combination  witili  art 
iterations.  Efforts  were  made  to  dissolve  by  careful  analysis 
induction  the  fusion  of  deductive  reasoning  and  empiric  criti- 
I  which  constitute  the  Herbartian  pedagogy.     Child  study  at 

{qmished  the  key  to  the  situation.  Its  development  into  a  sci- 
Sc  method  of  testing  educational  results  and  of  determining  the 
Dt  of  edneationa]  processes  is  an  altogether  recent  achievement. 


Death  orertakes  the  schoki. 

no»  U  HtlltHBth  CailBIJ  Wsod-CBt, 


Kneeling  on  Dried  Peai • 


Painfnl  after  m  while. 


Di 
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Standing 
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^dinic  metliod  In  utdent  Borne.  KnocUag  be«di  tosetha. 


HoUing  hc«d  tinder  Ublc 


Orthodox  itrle  of  whlpfdng. 


SCHOOL  PUNISHMENTS 

or  THX  PAST — LET  US   HOPE. 


•  I 


i.iiropoiogy,  the  study  of  gei 
ception  of  educational  probl* 
have    well-nigh    revolutionize 
fundamental   questions.     The  vast   p 
proper  conception  of  which  is  absolute 
tion,  on  which  a  recent  work  has  app 
most  important  contribution  that  psyc 
tion,  is  one  which  is  still  very  imperft 
which  almost  absolute  ignorance  prevail 
in  so  far  as  its  psychological,  ethical,  a 
concerned. 

To  say  that  childhood  is  peculiarly . 
fore  especially  sacred,  that  diaracter  c 
slight  influences  a  bent  in  directions  eitht 
a  commonplace  for  two  thousand  yean 
period  of  adolescence,  is  in  many  respects 
with  rapid  bodily  growth  there  is  aJso  a 
aspirations,  new  ambitions,  new  intellect 
awakening  of  the  elemental  moral  forces 
ligious  life  as  was  not  possible  before,  thii 
cently  been  recognized  in  education  and 
is  not  yet  appreciated  by  the  teachers  ii 
likely  to  lead  to  some  quite  radical  cha 
these  schools,  especially  in  such  subjects 
science,  and  it  will  firive  it  lo*.^- — ^ 


-  % 


and  were  formed  ages  ago  in  our  a 
physical  activities  necessary  to  mail 
that  mind  evolved  from  matter ;  it  ii 
developed  along  with  organic  life,  w 
either  may  have  been.     The  funda 
fear,  of  anger,  and  of  love  of  offspr 
in  animal  life  in  connection  with  acti* 
of  the  life  of  the  individual  and  of  t 
was  to  intensify  such  action.     It  is  a  £ 
ally  a  marked  correspondence  betwee 
animal  and  its  dominant  psychic  chfi 
mechanism  of  rapid  flight  there  usual! 
of  fear,  and  along  with  the  bodily  m 
stroying  of  enemies  there  goes  also  thi 
and  fierceness,  which  renders  this  mech 

THE   INSTINC 

Many  of  the  instincts  are  devek 
primitive  industrial  life  of  the  race,  of 
ing  instinct  may  be  cited  as  an  exar 
strong  in  youth,  and  often  maintains 
middle  life.  Others,  like  the  fighting 
hood  and  youth,  are  developed  in  connc 
tests  for  supremacy,  especially  in  prim 

These  instinrfi« — ---J  '^    ' 
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^ 
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wnicn  in  some  games  are  severe,  ther 
instinctive  feeling  which  distinguishes 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  a  boy  will  p 
physical  exhaustion,  but  will  never  pla 

The  motive  in  play  is  pleasure,  i 
in  drudgery  there  is  no  direct  motive 
tediousness.  The  difference  between  tb 
ical,  but  it  is  radical  and  fundamental, 
beginning  to  be  recognized  in  education 
daUy  our  theories  of  manual  training 
The  psychic  factor  in  both  is  becoming 

Manual  skill,  which  is  one  of  the  c 
ing,  does  not  reside  in  the  hand,  as  the  na 
and  in  the  mind.  It  is  a  composite  pn 
ingredient  is  mental.  Hence  it  is  that 
found  an  effective  means  of  waking  up  t 
ulties  of  the  sub-normal  mind.  Anothe 
involved  in  manual  training  is  the  instil 
just  referred  to,  developed  in  prehistorii 
primitive  industry.  It  is  this  instincti^ 
made  the  basis  of  interest  in  manual  train 
the  difference,  in  point  of  interest  to  a  boj 
boat  or  a  bow  and  arrow,  on  the  one  ban 
the  sake  of  learning  the  use  of  certain  to< 
ercises  in  manual  trainiTicr  ^^-  — 


ethical  instincU  are  awakened  more 
plaj  than  in  connection  with  wotk. 
in  an  examination  than  in  a  game,  ai 
condone  the  former  would  ostracize  hi 

I  need  not  add  that  we  face  hen 
education,  but  it  is  a  distinct  gain  th« 

New  YorTt. 
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qmUj  difficult,  for  the  tired  nerves  are  steadily  being  more  drawn 
qx)n  by  the  irritation  which  comes  from  asso<nation  with  a  variety 
of  natmres.  Of  course,  the  irritation  rouses  irritation  in  the  pupil, 
and  the  discipline  maintained  und^  such  circumstances,  if  it  is 
discipline  at  all,  is  a  form  of  obedience  which  arises  from  repression 
on  both  sides.  That  in  itself  is  most  fatiguing,  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  nothing  more  restful  than  an  open  and  real  sympathy 
between  teacher  and  pupil. 

There  are  some  simple  laws  which  when  truly  regarded  and 
obeyed  are  very  helpful  in  approaching  this  ideal  state  of  the 
teacher,  and,  if  tiiese  merely  physical  laws  are  followed,  it  opens 
the  way  and  makes  an  obedience  to  higher  psychical  laws  not  only 
poKible  but  easy;  whereas  before,  no  matter  how  truly  the  ethics 
of  teaching  may  have  been  recognized  in  the  mind,  the  teacher  would 
find  herself  constantly  contradicting  her  own  better  knowledge, 
from  sheer  physical  inability  to  live  up  to  it. 

Let  us  take  a  practical  example,  which  may  seem  so  simple 
as  not  even  to  deserve  attention,  and  yet,  if  the  reader  will  kindly  be 
patient  to  the  end,  the  worth  while  may  grow  upon  him. 

Nervous  strain  reflects  itself  to  a  certain  degree  upon  the 
innides.  Notice  a  face  that  has  been  impressed  for  years  with 
^orry  and  anxiety,  until  finally  the  muscles  are  drawn  into  a  chronic 
Pennon,  and  the  face  is  never  peaceful,  even  in  sleep.  A  lecturer 
presses  his  nervous  strain  often  in  various  superfluous  muscular 
''•ctions,  which  have  come  to  be  so  common  that  they  sometimes  go 
onnotieed,  and  are  even  considered  at  times  an  assistance  in  deliv- 
^  by  the  lecturer  himself.  They  are,  of  course,  only  an  assist- 
ance because  it  is  easier  for  the  moment  to  retain  a  nervous  habit, 
hoterer  bad,  than  undergo  the  mental  effort  of  dropping  it.  But 
the  Rubicon  once  crossed,  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  it  is  clearly 
t^Kognized  to  be  not  only  a  saving  of  strength,  but  a  gain  in  com- 
nnmicative  power,  to  be  entirely  without  superfluous  strain  or  mo- 
tion. I  say  strain,  as  well  as  motion,  for  the  most  fatiguing  kind 
of  unnecessary  work  with  a  lecturer  or  teacher  often  comes  from  a 
rigidib^  of  muscle  which  gives  the  appearance  of  perfect  calm ;  but 
tte  reacticm  from  such  strain  is  a  sort  of  fatigue  which  far  exceeds 
^t  of  superfluous  motion. 

If  any  teacher  who  recognizes  in  herself  or  himself  a  sensitive 
itervous  temperament  will,  at  the  risk  of  some  temporary  discom- 
fort, notice  for  a  time  just  the  superfluous  muscular  .tension  used, 
it  win  not  only  be  a  surprise,  but  an  assistance  in  dropping  such 
Mon  and  so  saving  the  fatigue  which  it  causes. 

The  more  this  superfluous  tension  is  allowed,  the  deeper  the 


^. «  Aivrxiiiai  wufk;  indeed)  n 

on  our  side,  and  having  found  the  direc 
is  quicker  and  surer  than  that  to  diseas 
returning  to  our  own ;  in  disease  we  ar* 

I  am  speaking  now  of  the  brain  ii 
fluous  muscular  tension.  Having  dis< 
contradict  and  erase  it? 

Take  the  arms  and  hands,  for  ins 
for  superfluous  force.     Sit  quietly  with 
an  arm  slowly,  feeling  the  weight  froi 
hanging  from  the  wrist.     When  the  ai 
you  hold  it  about  on  a  level  with  the  si 
weight  on  the  lap.     Repeat  this  several 
sion  until  you  have  so  dear  an  impression 
of  your  arms  and  hands  when  not  in  use, 
your  arms  up  to  listen  or  talk,  every  ti 
way  which  is  expressive  of  nothing  but 
which  has  grown  normal  in  the  arm  and  li 
sitive  to  abnormal  tension,  which  you  kno 
At  first  you  may  notice  such  tension  twent 
aUy  the  normal  state  will  be  more  and  mo 
tention  will  not  be  drawn  to  your  arms  and 
will  be  good  servants,  obeying  orders  tr 
be  forgotten  by  their  owner. 

Much  superfluous  muscular  strain  < 


r  on  a  b&rd  bed,  take  a  aeriea  of  long,  quiet  breaths,  feeling 
idj  qmte  hetLvj  when  joa  inhale,  and  u  if  every  particle  of 
ped  bftck  Kparatelj,  and  more  heavily  &b  you  let  the  breath 
[hale  always  with  a  sense  of  relief,  and  inhale  with  a  sense 
esbment.  lie  breaths  should  be  taken  thru  the  nose,  with 
rcat  care  to  breathe  more  and  more  quietly, 
'ith  these  simple  exercises  it  can  be  clearly  seen  there  mast 
n  increasing  realization  of  quiet  and  freedom.  With  that 
he  increasing  sensitiveness  to  a  want  of  quiet,  and  a  growing 
to  recall  it.  A  child  is  stupid  and  irritable,  or  obstinate: 
omes  at  once  a  temptation  to  be  irritable  and  fatigued  by 
Id's  state;  having  realized  in  fifteen  minutes  of  every  day 
quiet  state  is,  we  can  in  one  second  recall  it,  govern  the  child 
le  Big  Repose  bdiind  our  action,  and  the  gain  to  both  child 
idwr  is,  of  coarse,  just  in  prt^wrtion  to  the  superfluous  effort 
d.  For  however  well  the  tmcher  may  conceal  impatience, 
an,  or  nervous  fatigue,  the  child  is  sure  to  feel  it  consciously 
mscioasly,  and  the  very  concealment  is  a  nervous  strain  to  a 
',  especially  as  the  prevalent  form  of  control  with  men  and 
nowadays  is  thru  an  almost  fierce  resistance,  rather  than 
re  natural  control  thru  non-resistance.  If  I  am  tempted  to 
'  angry  and  use  my  will  to  let  go  of  nerve  and  muscle,  rather 
old  on,  the  brain  impression  is  cleared  and  my  temper  dis- 
s.  If  I  repress  my  temper,  without  allowing  it  in  any  way 
KM  hsdf)  the  brun  impression  is  increased  by  the  repres* 
And  it  is  these  fossil  brain  impressions,  so  to  speak,  that  we 


:t 
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cuue  oi  mind  helps  the  muscular  free 
makes  the  ment€d  freedom  easier.     I  f e 
tract;  stop  the  contraction  and  look  i 
truly  it  may  be  easily  found  in  scnne  ] 
sponsibility,  or  some  other  form  of  self 
essary  and  humiliating.     But  such  him 
used  as  a  reminder  to  drop  the  cause  i 
tion  in  future.     And  just  here  it  can  bi 
more  helpful  toward  a  normal  state  of  i 
indifference.     Notice,  if  you  please,  a  h 
difference  that  will  enable  a  man  or  wom 
soul  at  what  is  before  him  or  her,  regan 
failure.     That  makes  true  success  possi 
tiguing  reaction,  and  makes  one  heartilj 
But  that  consummation  devoutly  to  be  y 
thru  a  freedom  from  selfish  interest  of  wh 
conceive,  and  none  of  us  have  reached,  tl 
to  aim  at  it. 

The  muscular  exercises  given  above 
fresh-air  exercise,  the  proper  nourishment, 
they  should  make  one  more  alive  to  sue 
having  been  found,  if  at  times  a  longer  ta 
sary,  it  can  be  taken  with  less  fatigue. 

For  mental  rest  the  exercises  themse 
upon,  simply  as  a  child  wnnW  *•- 
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Geography  and  Nature  Study 

Geography  aa  a  Correlating  Center. 

jODERN  geography  may  be  said  to  be  a  confluence  of 
sciences.  I  was  taken  to  task  last  night  for  sajring  that  vari- 
ous sciences  might  be  regarded  as  departments  in  modem 
georgaphy,  but  I  am  going  to  stand  by  this,  that  modern 
geography,  altho  it  has  not  annexed,  or  even  established  a 
frotectorate  over,  the  other  sciences,  is  a  clearing  house  for  all  the 
tdcnces,  a  conmion  ground  which  unites  all  the  other  sciences  to- 
gether. After  all,  the  study  of  modem  geography  is  the  knowledge 
qI  the  abode  of  man,  and  that  sums  up  every  science  which  bears 
Oft  hmuui  life.  To  ran  over  some  of  them,  the  study  of  modem 
geogmphy  is  impossible  without  largely  trenching  upon  the  domain 
of  geology.  History,  of  course,  comes  right  into  its  province,  biol- 
ogy, ethnology,  physics,  natural  science,  and  even  astronomy,  so 
&atthe  studmt  of  modem  geography  has  to  turn  his  eyes  upwards 
tnd  downwards,  but  above  all  things  he  keeps  the  level  glance,  and 
Biaintains  these  Idndied  sciences  in  due  proportion  and  correlation. 
I  remember  I  was  very  much  strack  with  the  all-embracing 
fiddof  modem  geography  when  I  was  asked  to  give  an  address  on  the 
Anitialian  Commonwealth,  and  I  appealed  to  Dr.  Herbertson  for 
tome  faints.  He  said  the  exploration  of  Australia  would  be  an  inter- 
oting  subject;  also  irrigation,  artesian  wells,  and  dimate,  that  the 
ibongms  and  their  customs  would  present  many  points  of  attrac- 
tion, and  the  flora  and  fauna,  and  then,  of  course,  the  federation  and 
the  whole  ccMistitutional  sjrstem  of  Australia.  It  was  such  an  exceed- 
ingly large  order,  there  was  such  a  profusion  of  material,  that  I  was 
new  afafe  to  |Mck  out  a  decent  nosegay  to  present,  and  the  result  was 
I  got  on  the  Aborigines  and  there  I  stopped. 

It  stands  to  reason  that,  estimated  on  the  most  limited  scale, 
MKfa  a  comprehensive  subject  as  that  of  geography  must  make  use  of 
die  very  best,  most  approved,  and  most  modem  methods  of  educa- 
tion. I  remember  the  time  when  geography  meant  nothing  more 
dan  a  string  of  names  and  statistics  that  were  administered  with  the 
Inth  rod  as  the  only  medium  of  communication  and  transmission; 
<nd  I  remember  the  last  school  I  attended,  there  any  geography  but 
tbe  geography  of  Greece  and  Rome  would  have  been  regarded  as 
iQiDewhat  unworthy  of  the  education  of  a  gentlemen,  and  partak- 
^  too  strongly  of  commercial  matters. 

Geography  is  a  subject,  and  a  number  of  subjects,  but  above  all 
tioifi,  the  modem  manner  of  teaching  geography  is  a  method. 
Ccogmphy  it  not  tauf^t  by  the  ear  od}/,  but  it  is  taught  by  the  eye« 


..cuuu.  Its  greai  luncu 
is  to  exteDd,  and  make 
tioD.    There  are  other 
tend  to  other  ends.    1 
of  the  reasoning  power,  which  ook 
mathematics.     There  ia  the  ezperi 
the  woiid  around  us  that  comes  fi 
in  the  laboratory.     A  knowledge  o 
man  has  to  deal  in  practical  life,  a 
powers,  and  the  practised  use  of  tl 
tiHigue — these   things   come,   no   ' 
disdf^nes.     Bnt  beyond  all  that,  ■ 
onism  to  the  necessarily  limitiDg  u 
we  require  subjects  in  wUch  the  imi 
same  time  trained  and  disdi^ned 
irtiich  implies  the  outlook  into  tinu 
outlook  into  space;  and  philosophy  i 
outlook  towaitl  the  absdute. 

I  assign  to  geography  a  sixth 
education,  but  not  a  sixth  of  time, 
disdplines  must  occupy  the  greater  p 
to  me  that  just  as  we  must  <hill  the  t 
including  the  writing  power,  in  shoi 
as  we  may  drill  the  logical  power 
consciousness  of  the  realities  of  the 
sdence,  so  also  we  must  practice  in  t 
Get^^phy  is  not  simply  a  qui 
Getwraphy  expands  and  nr™""—  - 


ial  dudpUne,  the  expansion  of  nature  knowledge  into  the 
t  of  geogn^j.  We  have  taken  a  very  right  etep  in  tisns- 
:  K«ynTimg  ci  geography  from  the  niathemati(»I  portion 
iject  to  the  home,  but  we  have  not  yet  given  sufficient 
to  tiie  devdopment  of  geography  proper  from  the  batufl 
IT  nature  knowledge.  We  still  leap  from  a  very  excellent 
idy  to  the  b^inning  of  a  geography  which  is  out  of  touch 
We  still  kftTe  oar  students  to  begin  with  the  study  of  the 
tically  out  of  aU  touch  with  the  study  of  the  home.  Tliat 
is  the  Bul^ect  to  which  I  wish  to  invite  your  attention. 
&nt  things  we  hare  to  ask  are,  what  is  nature  study,  and 
Bograj^y,  in  order  that  we  may  then  proceed  to  foige  the 
sen  them.  Simie  Tery  emphatic  views  have  been  expressed 
st  times  as  to  what  nature  study  is,  and  what  it  is  not. 
«■  of  the  Nature  Study  Bxhilution,  hdd  in  England  in 
:  Tery  tepnsentative  men,  sdected  by  a  very  laige  and 
caaitative  executive  committee — furnish  this  description 
pe  <rf  nature  study  :  "Apart  from  awards,  we  wish  to  com- 
ae ezlulHts  which  have  in  some  measure  recogmsed  that 
idy  impfies  aa  appreciative  outlook  upon  the  wb^e  environ- 
I  ttiat  not  from  a  scientific  view-pcnnt  only,  but  from  the 
ad  pnctical  as  wdL  It  is  certainly  not  confined  to  herb- 
kh^  and  shell  collecting,  nor  even  to  the  life  of  plants  and 
bmoat  the  year;  it  includes  a  com^dete  le^onal  survey." 
see,  then,  is  that  nature  study  is  intended  to  be  an  outlook 
cnviionment  of  the  young  person.  The  judges  dsewhere 
lot  trouble  yon  with  the  exact  words — emphasize  the  fact 


hang  the  names.  Of  course,  that : 
coherent  about  it.  It  is  simply  t 
intelligent,  mature,  newspaper  lead 
it  is  not  an  educational  discipline. 

Now  let  me  venture  to  say  wl 
highest    Remember,  please,  that  w 
a  university  study,  and  that  we  da) 
study  of  specialists.    You  will  not,  i 
ultimate  aim  of  your  very  best  pupils 
we  set  a  very  high  standard  indeed, 
tains  elements  of  three  things :  of  sd 
Of  sdence,  for  it  is  reasoned,  measun 
geography  is  half  art,  partly  fine  art; 
phies  of  history,  politics,  and  econc 
graphical  element    Treated  connect 
side,  these  philosophies  combine  int 
graphical    philosophy. 

Let  us  return  for  a  moment  es] 
geography.  When  you  have  got  yoi 
the  labor  of  all  the  generations  whic 
map  of  the  world  in  its  infinite  deta 
with  them.  You  have  to  acquire  such 
are  able  to  see  with  the  mind's  eye,  n 
the  boot  at  the  end  of  it,  but  the  blue 
brilliant  sun,  along  a  hundi«H  m^i^ 
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emenls  of  a  small  scale  map.    Land-fonns,  odors  of  the 
human  movements,  we  should  be  able  to  visualize  them 


cquiaition  of  this  essentially  geographical  power,  the  power 
Dg  realistically  that  which  lies  below  the  horizon,  is  some- 
e  than  can  be  got  from  mere  nature  study.  It  is  a  power 
uld  expand  by  practice  until  you  can  think  in  such  manner 
de  worid-surface  at  once,  for  this  is  a  necessity  of  our  time, 
e  have  put  girdles  round  the  worid  of  all  manner  of  land — 
ic,  railway,  steamer,  girdles  of  power,  girdles  of  thought — 
rery  touch  at  the  helm  of  government,  produces  a  response 
s  right  round  the  worid,  like  the  wave  in  the  air  emitted 
ikatoa,  and  meeting  obstacles  produces  the  most  various 
Not  a  single  thing  can  happen,  now  that  we  know  neariy 
jbe,  without  producing  results  in  every  part  You  cannot 
what  is  likdy  to  be  £he  price  of  wheat,  say,  or  the  com 
fithout  taking  into  account  the  probable  harvests  in  all 
he  worid.  At  any  moment  price,  like  the  tides,  is  a  world 
ering  in  certain  places  according  to  certain  constants. 
t  you  must  be  able  to  think,  to  visualize,  on  the  stage  of  the 
lid.  This  is  geographical  power  on  its  artistic  side. 
IS  next  lode  at  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  teachers 
s  ask  ourselves,  this  being  something  of  what  we  want  to 
even  in  the  lower  stages,  how  are  we  to  accomplish  it  in 
tm  of  the  devdopment  of  the  child?  I  venture  to  say 
«  are  two  powers  innate  in  every  healthy  child  to  which 
appeal  at  once — the  one  is  the  wish  to  do  something,  and 
*  18  the  wish  to  make-believe — the  wish  to  do  and  the  wish 
bdieve;  in  a  word«  the  wish  to  play.  In  order  to  cut  the 
iiort,  let  me  put  before  you  a  series  of  stages  by  which,  as 
ire  may  appeal  to  these  tendencies,  and  so  root  in  our  nature 
i  study  of  geography  which  should  grow  from  it.  First  of 
ust  lean  Ae  space  rdations  of  objects.  In  other  words, 
train  the  power  of  making  a  plan,  ultimatdy  a  map.  It 
me  that  freehand  drawing  is  at  the  root  of  this. 
'  I  here  make  one  appeal?  I  trust  that  we  are  now-a-days 
lat  premature  accuracy  is  bad.  It  is  unnatural,  and  we 
oontent  to  arrive  at  precision  gradually.  We  appeal,  then, 
nrer  of  doing,  and  we  draw — ^make-bdieve,  if  you  like.  I 
1  it  came  almost  as  a  revdation  to  most  people  ttiat  children 
manrdous  power  which  they  have  shown  in  brushwork. 
nularly  draw  simple  plans  fredy,  and  at  first,  no  doubt, 
s  ioaocuracy.  Secondly,  we  must  obtain  the  idea  of  land 
form  in  three  dimensionJ!,  and  for  this  we  must  resort  to 


^. 


»w» 


uaiuraust  should  begin  with  nature 
turist  should  begin  with  nature  study. 
of  nature  study,  geography  one  of  thei 
to  draw   the  distinction  between  na 
Nature  study  is  a  study  of  the  inunedii 
ative,  impartial  outlook  upon  all  that  is  a 
tempt  to  get  rid  of  those  limitations  whi 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  brick  wt 
to  return,  in  part,  to  the  conditions  un< 
grew  up  in  the  midst  of  nature.    The 
then,  springing  from  our  nature  study 
of  Mdboume,  has,  I  think,  well  called  tl 
cal  process/*    You  see,  you  have  to  tl 
not  only  statically  but  dynamically;  tb 
just  now.    Nature  is  ever  changing,  and 
out  and  shaped  by  **  the  fundamental  gee 
is  to  say,  the  sun  lifts  the  water  from  thi 
it  invisible  in  the  air,  presently  it  is  can 
land,  formed  into  clouds,  dropped  as  rain, 
penetrates  below,  and  re-appears  as  sp 
and  gradually,  with  the  aid  of  frost,  carve 
Precisely  as  the  imaginative  historian  k 
the  result  of  history,  so  the  imaginative 
land  surface  and  sees  it  as  the  monumi 
just  as  a  person  who  is  skilled  in  face  rei 
of  the  indivi/?"-^  —  j  • 


the  art  of  teaching  very  largely  lies  here,  because  then  you 
!  power  ci  giving  that  joy  of  discovery  which  ia  the  great 
lal  joy,  the  power  of  suddenly  finding  that  we  have  gone 
;ertiuii  iinf*™!'**'  road,  and  yet  at  last  we  see  familiar  things 
d;  we  see  the  meaning  of  things  previously  not  seen,  and 
i  iheae  surpriaes  prepared,  if  you  are  working  with  an  artistic 
these  surprises  all  along  the  road,  so  that  tho  it  is  a  long 
*  not  a  dull  road.  In  your  nature  study  you  leave  a  tag  end 
atd  place,  wluch  is  what  I  call  the  fundamental  geographical 

You  have  taken  the  plate  of  water  and  let  it  evaporate 
Where  has  the  water  goneP"  Clearly  it  has  gone  into  the 
moot  have  gone  into  the  plate,  and  bo  you  work  by  obvious 
ntil  you  have  at  last  evolved  the  fundamental  geographical 

And  this  you  leave  as  a  tag  to  be  taken  up  by  Uie  geog- 

irtbly,  quite  remote  from  what  has  preceded,  take  the 
e  doncDt  of  childhood,  the  wish  to  make  believe;  instead 
ag  mere  fairy  tales;  instead  of  reading  things  which  in  time 
cd  "oDce  upon  a  time,"  and  in  place  "in  a  far  off  land," 
actnal  things,  read  tor  instance  of  the  Congo,  of  the  vast, 
rest,  ot  the  fngmies  that  live  in  it,  of  the  movements  of 
down  the  river,  picture  the  drama  of  it  all;  all  of  it,  of 
sontrasted  really  with  the  home  knowledge.  So  adjust  your 
)  that,  as  a  fact,  you  cover  most  of  the  important  contrasts 
rarid;  there  the  reindeer  drawing  the  sledge  on  the  snow, 
I  camd  moving  across  the  desert;  connect  tibe  desert,  if  you 
tfa  the  movements  of  the  diildren  of  Israel.     But  arrange. 


dogmatic  helps,  you  get  to  the  idea  < 
do  it  without  any  globe,  without  an 
with  the  great  realities,  because  if  y< 
have  made  the  imagination  shrink, 
acale  of  real  things  as  long  as  you  po 
think  of  the  movement  of  the  sun  it 
tenns  of  the  apparent  moving  of  th* 
centuries  went  by  after  men  had  rea 
this — that  the  world  was  a  globe,  hi 
that  it  was  the  earth  which  went  roun 
difficulty  with  the  child. 

There  are  the  five  beginnings  w 
into  the  question  of  the  order  in  whic 
must  vary  according  to  circumstances 
rience.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that 
as  the  basis  of  geographical  teaching; 
the  power  of  modeling  to  get  the  idc 
geographical  process,  the  chief  contrast 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  dramatically  cc 
round  world.  Having  these,  we  may  a 
it  be  a  blackened  ball  in  the  first  insta] 
upon  it.  Mark  a  point  upon  it,  and  1< 
of  the  home.  Transfer  from  the  heavi 
directions  of  north  and  south.  All  th 
question  and  answer.    The  ma^etic 
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win  turn  fhe  baUs  so  that  they  can  lay  their  hands  upon  Africa, 
which  they  will  know  from  its  shape,  precisely  as  they  would  know 
the  features  of  a  face.  You  do  not  label  the  picture  of  a  face  with 
the  words  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and  so  forth.  Thus  familiarity  with 
things  of  the  simplest  representation  of  them  is  obtained,  and  the 
names  have  their  true  function  in  the  minds  of  the  pupib. 

Having  learned  the  chief  lands  and  the  chief  parts  of  the  ocean, 
mudi  as  the  alphabet  would  be  leamed,we  may  now  ask,  "Where  is 
home?"  ''There,  in  that  island,'*  will  be  the  reply,  and  they  will 
turn  their  globes  and  touch  it.  Then  you  will  at  once  pick  up  the 
tags  of  direction,  the  north  and  south  as  they  lie  from  the  home, 
and  will  obtain  the  position  of  the  poles.  You  will  go  on  to  pick 
up  another  thread,  and  will  identify  the  positions  of  various  places 
that  have  been  described,  the  Congo,  as  the  land  of  the  Pigmies, 
tiie  Sahara,  as  the  land  of  the  camel,  and  so  forth.  The  historic 
voyage  from  Europe  to  the  Indies  will  introduce  the  name  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  attach  both  meaning  and  local  habitation 
to  it.  At  the  same  time  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  minds 
concentrated  on  the  real  globe.  Whenever  a  country  is  mentioned 
and  pointed  out  the  child  should  at  once  be  asked  to  indicate  its 
direction  relatively  to  the  school-room.  In  fact,  I  measure  the  suc- 
cess of  such  teaching  by  the  amount  of  gesticulation  to  which  the 
ddUren  wiD  naturaUy  resort  when  their  minds  are  visualizing. 

The  geographer  is  uncomfortable  wherever  he  may  find  himself 
imtQ  he  has  obtained  his  bearings.  I  want  to  have  the  idea  of  the 
^obe  and  the  idea  of  the  room  intimately  connected.  If  I  ask  the 
question,  "Where  is  Africa?'*  I  expect  an  answer,  ''There,  thru 
that  wall,  and  over  the  land  and  across  a  great  sea  until  you  come 
to  the  land  again.^  And  then,  because  the  lesson  of  the  globe  wiU 
have  been  taken  to  heart,  will  come  the  second  idea  that,  after  all, 
for  the  curvature,  thru  the  floor,  in  fact,  immediately  at  the  foot 
of  the  wall,  and  the  arms  gesticulating  will  show  the  space  move- 
ment of  the  mind.  And  there  should  be  just  the  same  easy  manner 
in  dealing  with  the  globe.    If  I  ask,  "Where  is  Brittany?"  I  should 

Et  the  douUe  reply  that  "It  is  there,  across  the  playground,  and 
lyond  the  sea,"  and  that  "It  is  that  white  prong  sticking  out  from 
Fiance  into  the  black  surface  which  indicates  the  ocean."  Thus 
70U  perceive  that  things,  shapes,  directions,  are  learned,  and  that 
file  names  are  learned  simply  as  words,  and  the  use  of  them  for  labels 
b  wholly  avoided.  The  names  are  names  of  real  things  known,  and 
jou  are  leading  the  imagination  to  think  on  the  big  sode,  the  world 
scale,  which  is  essential  to  powerful  thinking  in  these  matters  in 
later  life.  Of  course,  I  know  that  your  ereat  difficulty  will  be  with 
the  ao-called  intdligent  parent,  who  will  anticipate  you  and  show 


j.ijw,  at  last,  we  may  move  to- 
childreD  construct  their  own  maps,  ai 
aim  at  accuracy,  let  them  draw  with  . 
tion  be,  "Dnw  me  Africa  from  your 
then  you  ask,  "Now,  where  is  the  C 
we  have  so  often  taUcedP"    lliey  pmn 
the  words  Cape  of  Good  Hope  upon  y 
and  so  with  uie  words  Congo  and  Sail 
DOW  will  you  show  them  at  firat  a  nas 
a  map  with  names.     The  peifectioa  ol ' 
with  their  own  imperfect  attempts  w 
been  retained  until  this  stage,  it  will  u 
tbey  must  strive,  instead  ^  auggestinf 
the  natural  wish  to  do  something  for  ti 
is    to    model,  say,   Africa   from   the  { 
around,  and  thus  meaning  given  to  tb 
eovdoping  the  white  lands.     The  porti- 
which  represent  land  may  now  be  ridg> 
names  will   be  attached   to  these,  precii 
Thus  such  a  range  as  the  Atlas  Mounti 
models  may  now  be  drawn,  and  the  chilt 
attempts  to  represent  the  relief  of  the 
wards  be  allowed  to  write  in  the  name 
oome  the  first  sight  of  a  map  showing  b 
and  afterwards  one  with  names.     A  fii 
shown  to  act  as  an  iH«'  '™*  -   '  ' 
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lis,  than,  is  my  ides  of  the  way  in  which  we  should  build  up 
the  connection  of  nature  study  and  geography.  I  think  that  if 
yoa  carefully  adjust  your  nature  study  so  that  you  lay  stress  on  those 
things  whidi  you  will  require  subsequently,  and  if  you  carefully 
idjust  your  teaching  subsequently  so  as  to  pick  up  the  various 
tlmds  left  hanging,  you  will  find  that  in,  say,  three  years  between 
the  ages,  say  of  six  or  seven,  and  nine  or  ten  you  may  lay  firmly 
iD  the  foundations  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  trust  to  develop 
aecuiely  afterwards  in  the  secondary  stage. 

The  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  last  twenty  years  in 
ooonection  with  geographical  education  is  such  that  I  feel  quite  con- 
fident that  in  a  very  large  number  of  schools,  and  in  a  very  large 
number  of  homes  where  young  children  are  not  sent  to  school, 
methods  either  identical  with  or  similar  to  those  which  I  amsuggest- 
mgwiD  be  attained  to,  and  are  already  partially  attained  to.    What 
^hive  to  do  is  to  root  our  geographical  teaching  in  our  nature  study. 
^t  we  have  done  at  present  is  to  make  a  beginning  with  nature 
AtiKlj  or,  as  I  prefer  to  caU  it,  home  study,  and  to  agree  that  our 
f^ognphy  must  be  a  coherent  theory,  a  discipline  linked  t<^ther  in 
^  its  parts,  giving  trained  powers.    What  we  have  not  done  is  to 
^oeet  our  nature  study  with  such  a  rational  geography. 
Unwernty  of  Oxford.  H.  J.  Mackinder. 

DISCUSSION. 

If  I  were  arguing  across  a  table  with  Mr.  Mackinder,  I  would 

t^^ihaps  suggest  it  was  possible  to  bring  in  maps  a  little  earlier  in  the 

^ucational  course  than  he  suggests.    One  point  I  want  to  make,  is 

^^Us — ^whether,  in  considering  the  stages  in  which  the  fundamental 

t^^txxsses  dl  geography  should  now  be  studied,  it  is  not  now  sufficient 

^  speak  of  drawing,  of  modeling,  of  direct  observation,  and  of  globe 

^^ading.    We  must  also  decide  for  ourselves,  and  this  decision 

becomes  more  and  more  important  every  year  and  almost  every 

^bonth,  at  what  stage  are  you  to  b^in  to  teach  photograph  reading? 

*Xlie  future  of  geography  is  concerned,  I  believe,  enormously  with  the 

Extension  of  photography.    The  camera  is  the  eye  of  the  future. 

Already  the  astronomer  goes  home  to  bed  and  sleeps  at  night  like  a 

Christian.     He  comes  in  the  morning  and  sees  what  his  camera  has 

Been  during  the  night,  and  it  has  seen  it  very  much  better  than  the 

imperfect  astronomer's  eye  could  have  seen  it.    If  those  of  us  who 

stay  at  home  are  to  get  anything  of  that  extended  imagination  of 

what  things  look  like  over  one  horizon  and  the  next  horizon,  and  the 

rest  of  it,  is  by  the  camera,  by  the  photograph,  that  in  the  end  we 

must  do  it.     And  we  want  to  decide  at  what  stage  and  by  what  pro- 


uiiugs  can  be  produced.     The  only  li 
If  we  once  demand  thoroly  good  pi 
numbers,  to  be  kept  in  portfoUos  if  701 
tetn  slides  if  you  like,  to  make  every  t 
thoroly  acquainted  thru  the  camera  wi 
be  turned  out  aa  a  daily  paper  is  turn 
cost  of  the  paper.    At  what  stage  are  y 
Bummer  I  went  for  a  three  wedcs'  tour  i 
ve  stopped  we  sent  a  post>card  to  my  ai 
about  six  a  day;  she  got  weary  of  them 
after  the  first  fortoi^t.     Then  we  got  a 
gave  her  an  alpenstock  and  so  on,  act 
adventures.     It  took  us  four  days  to  go  t 
and  finally  we  got  the  doU  safely  home, 
journey  in  the  case  of  a  child  in  this  cast 
taking  her  entirely  too  young  and  restric 
tion?     Because  if  the  use  of  the  photog 
Tiaited  can  really  be  made  on  correct  » 
eariy  age,  then  I  think  that   in  discus) 
nature  study  and  geography,  the  use  of  t 
of  the  camera  ought  to  be  a  very  imports 


We  have  be^i  told  that  geograpb; 
of  the  ima^nation,  and  one  rejoiced  v< 
kinder  w«  H--': 
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wcnXd  Kke  to  see  more  modeb  used  than  are  used  at  present.  Every 
ipaie  moment  I  have  I  make  a  geographical  model,  and  I  would  like 
to  see  models  made  by  teachers.  They  need  cost  very  little — only  a 
little  thought  and  a  little  loving  care. 

I  hope  that  the  making  of  maps  will  not  be  kept  out  as  long  as  is 

suggested  by  Mr.  Maddnder.    It  is  true  he  avoided  mentioning  ages, 

snd  I  think  perhaps  he  was  right,  but  I  really  do  not  quite  see  why 

you  should  leave  the  making  cS  a  map  until  you  come  to  the  study  of 

^  globe.    I  would  show  a  pupil  a  map  when  he  is  prepared  to 

make  a  map.    There  are  too  many  subjects  in  present  courses  of 

study;  and  I  am  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  nature  study  will 

be  absorbed  in  geography  for  instance.    Geography  is  a  form  ci 

nature  teaching. 

In  hand  and  eye  training  there  is  a  very  excellent  bit  of  work  being 
done  in  some  places,  whi(^  consists  of  taking  bricks,  lajring  them  in 
different  positions,  and  causing  young  people  to  make  plans  and  ele- 
n&om  from  that  group  of  brides.  Not  only  so,  but  plans  and  de- 
^tioDs  are  put  on  the  board  and  the  pupil  lays  the  bricks  so  as  to 
nit  the  plans.  Afterwards,  I  would  allow  the  very  young  pupil  to 
Dud[e  a  plan  of  the  school.  He  should  orient  the  sdiool  first  He 
iWd  take  a  sted  strip  and  magnetize  it,  orient  the  school  and  make 
'plan  of  the  school,  and  where  his  home  is  with  regard  to  the  school. 
weed,  I  could  leave  him  to  make  a  simple  plan  of  the  school  and  the 
snrroundings.  That,  I  think,  Mr.  Maddnder  would  agree  could  be 
done. 

Again,  I  would  not  allow  a  student  to  use  a  map  until  he  actu- 
dy  knew  predsdy  how  distances  which  could  not  be  passed  over 
conld  be  measured.  Again,  we  could  here  bring  in  practical  work. 
I  myself  rigged  up  a  simple  plain  table  which  could  fit  on  the  camera 
stand,  and  I  got  my  pupils  of  twdve  to  find  the  distance  of  a  spot 
SQine  200  yards  away,  with  an  error  of  two  per  cent.,  and  that  with- 
out any  trigonometry  at  all.  The  student  in  that  simple  way  knows 
W  it  is  possible  to  measure  a  point  twenty  miles  off,  and  he  is 
<pnte  certain  it  can  be  done.  I  think  if  that  be  done  there  is  no 
i^ttOD  why  the  study  of  maps  should  not  come  earlier,  at  twdve 
yean  of  age.  (Mr.  Maddnder:  Earlier  than  that.)  I  would  like 
^  see  more  means  of  illustration  brought  into  the  schools. 
--Mr.  Gbobob  Fletcher,  His  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schoob. 


REPLY 


Mr.  Mackindeb,  in  reply,  said — ^When  one  or  two  additional 
^lanatioiis  have  been  put  in,  my  critics  and  I  will  not  differ  very 
P^tly.   First,  Mr.  Graham  Wallace  and  his  photographs.   I  quite 


«.  *■ 


^ ^,     X  ue  valuable  use  of  tc 

when  you  come  to  appeal  to  the  ima^ 
left  beyond  the  photograph,  and  to  see 
of  the  big  thing  on  the  map. 

We  may  make  too  early  an  appea 
illustrate  some  of  our  books  a  little  too 
extent  plead  for  a  little  of  that  free  play  c 
with  gesticulation;  let  it  have  some  fair 
errors,  rather  than  attempt  to  tie  it  dow 

Then  as  regards  the  introduction  ol 
wished  to  introduce  it  earlier,  but  I  hegtan 
12  years  of  age  was  talked  of.    Remembe 
of  the  transition  from  nature  study  to  geog 
of  secondary  schools,  I  was  thinking  cl  the 
0.    I  quite  agree  that  you  go  on  thence  t 

May  I  add  this,  that  a  teacher  mi 
teaching,  and  that  it  is  for  this  reason  we 
necessity  of  university  schools  of  geography 
teachers  but  the  same  applies  to  the  teachei 
ing  coU^;es.    You  must  know  a  great  deal 
upon  to  teach.  You  must  know  it  so  deeply 
of  your  nature,  and  only  so  can  you  be  a  ( 
the  teacher  saying,  I  cannot  teadi  well  bee 
help,  for  the  examiner  cannot  examine 
majority  of  schools  will  not  rise  to  it.    M 
gains,  on  the  whole,  more  by  those  who 
dead-level  attempt  to  raise  the  whole  i 
attempt  to  raise  the  whol«»  »♦  ^ —  '    ' 


^t  ^  * 
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History  of  Education 


6arty  Ggyptian  pedagogy. 

lITHERTO  all  histories  of  education  have  commenced  with 

the  study  of  the  system  of  the  ancient  Greeks ;  but  now, 

thanks  to  Oriental  research,  we  can  trace  the  science  of 

pedagogy  far  back  into  antiquity.     The  old  prejudice 

against  the  literary  diaracter   of   the   Orient   has   been 

broken  down,  and  discovery  after  discovery  has  shown  that  first 

<iMpterB  of  Western  civilization  must    be    based    upon    material 

gathered  from  the  tombs  and  temples  of  Nile  land  or  the  buried 

libraries  of  Chaldea.     The  discoveries  at  Hissarlik  and  Knossos 

Aaw  that  there  is  no  broken  link  in  the  chain  of  culture  that  binds 

East  to  West,  and  that  much  in  Greek  art,  mythology,  and  culture 

vu  influenced,  if  not  initiated,  by    the  sages   of   Memphis   and 

Babjlon.    The  learning  and  wisdom  of  the  sages  of  Egypt  and 

CWdea  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  tradition,  but  a  fact  proved  by 

a  mas  of  material  hardly  to  be  estimated.    Both  of  these  ancient 

luidi  were  essentially  ^'scribe  lands,"  where  the  man  of  letters  was 

^trne  ruler  of  the  nation.    To  hold  any  position  in  either  a  man 

most  be  a  scribe,  and  therefore  educated ;  consequently  a  system  of 

^i^aining,  a  science  of  pedagogy,  must  have  existed.     From  the 

sliest  dynastic  times  in  Egypt  the  titles    of   ^'scribe,"    ^'sacred 

•mbe,**  *^yal  scribe,"  are  found,  and  the  perfection  of  the  writing, 

&  perfect  grammatical  style  of  inscription,  as  early  as  the  Third 

I^ynasty,  some  8,800  years  before  our  era,  show  that  education  in 

£gfpt  was  even  then  far  advanced. 

Altho  in  the  tombs  of  the  Prehistoric  Age — ^that  is,  in  later 
Neolithic  age — ^we  find  no  trace  of  writing,  in  those  of  the  Archaic 
age  hieroglyphs,  in  single  groups,  begin  to  appear,  and  one  frag- 
ment frcxn  El  Amrah,  near  Abydos,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  is 
probably  the  earliest  specimen  of  Egyptian  writing  known.    How- 
erer,  by  the  time  of  the  First  Dynasty  writing  was  far  advanced; 
the  official  classes  had  grown  up,  and  most  of  the  members  were 
acribes.    Very  important  light  is  now  thrown  upon  the  educational 
aystem  of  Egypt  from  the  collections  arranged  in  the  Third  Egyp- 
tian Room  of  the  British  Museiun,  to  which  a  splendid  guide,  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  E.  A.  W.  Budge,  has  just  been  issued  by  the  trus- 
tees.   Here  we  can  see  the  lesson-books  used  in  the  schools  of  Thebes 
and  Memphis,  the  selections  used  for  reading  and  writing,  and  even 
the  kind  of  pens,  ink,  and  paper  that  were  used.    (Table  Case  C.) 


writer  says:   "When  thou  didst  gi 
of  thy  untidiness  caused  her  to  sa 
sent  to  school,  and  while  one  taujtl 
bus;  each  day  near  thy  teacher  brie 
houee."   The  youth  first  learned  his 
anr  and  over  again,  and  having  i 
Most  of  the  educational  woriu  i 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dyn 
time  when  the  popular  writing  for  tlii 
was  the  cursive  hieratic.    From  a  bo 
method  of  teaching.    It  is  an  oblong 
on  which  are  written  a  number  of  v. 
standard  literary  works.  It  is  perfm^l 
the  wall,  like  the  alphabet   and  figu 
boards  we  used  to  see  in  the  old  dai 
was  perpetually  dinned  into  the  pupil 
scribe's  position,  and  tfais  phrase  is  co 
only  to  be  a  scribe,  for  the  scribe  takes 
ary  work  which  was  much  used  in  the  s< 
of  Learning"  on  a  papyrus  in  the  mi 
author  waxes  eloquent  on  the  superio 
to  that  of  any  others.    He  says :  "I  wil 
as  thy  mother ;  I  will  make  its  beautiei 
it  greater  than  dignities  or  honor*  r*' 
ward  on  earth-    '"- 
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both  eomplimaitary  and  commercial,  bills,  and  lists  of  various  ob- 
jecb  with  the  prices  attached.  According  to  the  various  scholastic 
departments  in  which  the  youth  was  educated,  the  paths  to  the  high- 
est positions  were  open  to  him,  for  all  was  open  to  the  scribe. 
Geography  does  not  seem  to  have  been  taught  in  the  modem  system, 
for,  like  the  Chaldeans  and  the  Greeks,  the  Egyptians  had  no  maps ; 
but  careful  attention  was  paid  to  the  grouping  of  nations  and  the 
products  of  various  lands.  There  is  exhibited  another  plastered 
board  on  which  are  written  a  niunber  of  names  of  people,  and  it 
ii  described  as  'Snriting  the  names  of  the  Keftiu."  That  is  the 
people  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
tbe  isles  including  Crete  and  Cyprus.  This  work  must  have  been^ 
therefore,  compOed  about  b.  c.  ISOO,  when  there  was  close  inter- 
ooune  between  Egypt  and  these  regions. 

In  a  land  where  the  State  script  was  a  hieroglyphic  system 
the  nicoessf ul  scribe  must  be  able  to  draw,  and  so  we  have  many 
oamples  of  elementary  instruction  both  in  the  arts  of  drawing  and 
Kolptnie.  Tlie  boards,  or  slabs,  were  divided  into  squares,  accord- 
ing to  the  canon  of  the  time,  and  according  to  these  the  student 
drew,  under  his  master's  instructions.  We  can  see  this  method  in 
the  working  drawings  for  a  statue  of  Thothmes  III.,  by  the  side 
of  wbicfa  are  trial  sketches  of  hieroglyphics ;  also  in  a  fine  scale 
Dodd  of  a  head.  Another  manifest  trial  piece  is  one  on  which  is 
the  head  of  Bes,  the  god  with  the  mask,  the  patron  of  laughter  and 
daadng,  from  whom  the  Greeks  derived  the  ^^Mask  of  Comedy." 
On  the  other  side  the  student  sculptor  has  been  trying  his  hand  at 
Iwd  forms,  often  very  difficult.  Thus,  we  see  how  much  we  have 
karned  of  the  pedagogy  of  Egypt,  and  how  we  have  added  a  new 
cluipter  to  the  history  of  education.  Yet  our  limit  is  not  reached ; 
for  the  discovmes  in  Babylonia  carry  us  even  further  back,  and 
'c^  with  even  fuller  detail  the  methods  of  the  oldest  educational 
>J>tem  in  the  world. 

— W.  St.  Chad  Boscawen,  in  The  Globe. 


'KTmrsed  be  he  that  doeth  the  work  of  tlie  Lord  deceitfully.** 
Teaching  is  more  than  anything  else  ^*the  work  of  the  Lord." 
Those  who  labor  conscientiously,  intelligently,  and  prayerfully  for 
the  fuDest  development  of  chfld  nature  in  all  that  is  useful  and 
heautiful  and  good,  tliey  have  the  promise  that  they  shall  shine  on 
the  latter  day  as  the  stars  of  heaven.  The  pious  Jews  believed  that 
^^ftmlem  was  destroyed  because  the  teachers  were  not  respected. 
''Ye  m  the  light  of  the  world." 


dippara  was  a  small  city,  surrounded  1 
Where  it  once  stood  is  now  a  mound  of  ee 
surface  the  public  and  private  buildings  ai 
as  their  contents.  The  investigations  of  Fi 
reconstruct  the  private  and  public  life  of  ' 
measure. 

The  city  did  not  differ  greatly  from 
Euphrates  valley.    There  w^re  one  or  twc 
one  being  dedicated  to  the  sun  god,  Sham^ 
the  place ;  a  few  beautiful  houses,  a  mass  o: 
a  net-work  of  streets,  a  dozen  irregular  squi 
The  dty  paid  little  attention  to  commerce 
agriculture.    The  priest  of  Shamash  acted  a 
lender  in  accordance  with  the  general  cusi 
political  life  and  the  city  played  only  a  small 
in  Babylonia.     It  owed  its  prominence  to  iti 
literary  movement  which  the  religion  develo] 

Shamash  was  not  a  local  god ;  he  was  n 
country,  and  the  places  where  he  was  the  ruli: 
became  places  for  pilgrimages.  The  clergy 
sanctuary  had  to  be  instructed  in  the  traditi* 
edge  of  hymns  and  theology  to  satisfy  the 
had  to  be  schools  there  to  train  the  priests  wl 
the  poets  and  grammarians  who  composed  th< 
scribes  who  admini«ti>wwi  i-v-  ^ — 
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day  tabkto  carefully  arranged.  Unfortunately  many  of  them  had 
iMibeen  baked,  so  their  inscriptions  were  undecipherable.  A  large 
number,  hofwever,  were  completely  intact,  just  as  they  had  been 
hid  aside  by  the  Babylonian  students.  Some  contained  hymns  in 
the  ddest  Symerian,  the  pre-Semitic  Turanian  of  Babylonia.  0th- 
en  contained  lists  of  rhymes,  primers,  dictionaries,  problems  in 
arithmetic,  and  contracts.  They  had  occupied  the  place  of  our 
eopybooks,  for  on  one  side  the  characters  were  firmly  and  neatly 
made,  while  on  the  other  were  the  pupils'  copies.  They  had  been 
Qied  in  class  exercises,  and  bore  single  phrases,  lists  of  signs  or 
vords,  rarely  a  complete  sentence. 

With  these  witnesses  it  is  easy  enough  to  picture  this  Babylo- 
niaa  idiool.  We  see  the  youth,  equipped  with  a  wooden  stylus  or 
peibsps  a  bone  or  copper  one,  cutting  each  figure  in  the  f redi  day, 
tod  repeating  aloud  the  meaning  of  the  signs  as  they  take  form 
onder  his  fingers.  When  the  front  of  the  tablet  is  covered,  if  it  is 
MecHary  to  accomplish  the  task,  he  continues  it  on  the  back.  The 
profettor  reads,  corrects  between  the  lines  the  poorly  constructed 
lettcn,  and  then  makes  the  pupil  begin  his  tablet  anew.  The  pupil 
tikei  a  knife  and  cuts  off  the  outside  of  the  tablet  and  thus  re- 
Bom  his  letters.  Some  of  the  tablets  found  in  the  city  still  bear 
bga  prints  or  the  mark  of  the  knife.  The  same  material  would 
pnbaUy  last  several  generations. 

All  the  dated  texts  bore  the  name  of  King  Hammurabi,  of 
Babylon.  Hius  this  school  must  have  existed  in  the  twenty-first 
ttntury  before  our  era.  In  spite  of  the  4,000  years  between  us 
ttd  tUs  little  Babylonian  school  we  can  almost  reconstruct  their 
coone  of  study,  or  rather  of  writing.  When  we  consider  how  diffi- 
coh  oar  system  of  writing  and  our  spelling  is  for  our  children,  and 
tben  eondder  the  cuneiform  writings,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
aiQige  of  intelligence  among  the  pupils  in  this  ancient  school  was 
in  lome  respects  higher  than  is  ours  of  to-day.  The  cuneiform 
(lutfacters  are  composed  of  a  large  niunber  of  straight  lines,  and 
of  books  adjusted  to  each  other  in  all  possible  directions  and  anglos. 
1%  have,  besides,  at  least  a  half-dozen  different  values,  syllables 
bere  and  ideograms  there,  in  accordance  with  the  combinations  into 
wbidi  they  enter.  The  pupil  had  to  know  all  the  forms,  then  all 
ibe  isolated  values,  then  aU  the  values  in  combination  before  he 
ooold  dedpher  a  single  line  on  one  of  the  numerous  formulas  which 
fded  every  act  from  birth  until  death.  The  pupil  could  only  learn 
^biie  forms  by  copying  them  and  then  copying  them  again.  This 
tai  done  according  to  a  preconceived  plaji,  proceeding  from  the 
lunple  to  the  complex.    Signs  of  the  same  origin  were  classed  in 
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groups  whose  meaning  and  form  were  explained  by  the 
The  groups  were  joined  according  to  rules  unknown  to  us. 

The  pupil  probably  had  to  spend  weeks  and  mcniths  be 
was  familiar  even  with  tiie  ordinary  syllable.  Then  he  had  i 
tice  on  groups  of  two  or  more  signs,  repeated  or  turned  al 
their  arrangement  made  sense.  It  was  we^  and  months  a( 
fore  he  became  master  of  the  material  elements  of  writing  ax 
practice  on  ideograms  or  on  phrases  which  would  aid  in  und 
ing  the  simplest  religious  or  judicial  texts. 

The  pupils  analyzed  a  certain  niunber  of  prayers,  cc 
articles  of  the  law,  then  they  placed  them  in  columns  in  tl 
elements.  These  elements  comprised  the  groups  which  es 
the  same  divinity,  lists  of  substantives,  singular  and  plural, 
line  and  feminine ;  verbs  conjugated  in  their  different  pers 
in  their  different  moods,  with  or  without  negatives;  thi 
phrases  of  praise,  salutation,  prayer,  pity,  and  politeness,  i 
and  business  terms.  Arithmetic  and  geometry  went  aloi 
writing  and  the  study  of  style.  Beautiful  tablets,  cut  wil 
care,  bore  the  tables  of  weights  and  measures  used  in  buyii 
modities  or  in  the  sale  or  renting  of  land.  A  Babylonian  i 
gone  thru  the  schools  of  Sippara  could  read  literary  and  i 
works,  could  draw  up  and  interpret  contracts  of  all  kinds,  ai 
solve  all  problems,  and  verify  all  calculations  of  interest  1 
administration  of  his  own  property  or  the  care  of  his  busi 
manded  of  him. 

Women  received  much  the  same  instruction  as  the  men 
is  proved  by  the  finding  of  a  contract  signed  by  a  female  » 
the  name  of  Amatbaou.  Women  probably  were  few  in  this 
tion,  as  no  other  trace  of  them  has  been  found. 

The  difficulty  of  learning  this  system  thoroly  and  t 
apprenticeship  it  demanded  made  the  scribe  a  person  of  c 
able  importance.  It  was  possible  for  him  to  rise  to  the 
positions  in  the  priesthood  or  in  the  government.  So  the  ai 
scholar,  and  the  guardian  of  the  divine  oracles  sent  their 
to  learn  reading  and  writing.  The  complication  of  the 
assured  to  all  those  who  received  literary  instruction  an  indii 
superiority  over  the  general  population. 


School  music  that  is  not  thoroly  enjoyed  by  the  child 
wasteful  encumbrance  upon  the  course  of  study. 

Aim  to  promote  the  equalization  of  educational  oppoi 
for  everybody. 
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Religious  Education 


Cbc  8eboot  System  of  tbc  Cattmid* 

HHE  sages  of  the  Talmud  held  the  teaching  of  the  young  in 
high  hcHior.  To  them  the  school  was  the  very  essence  of 
life;  the  calling  of  a  teacher,  the  highest  and  holiest  of 
all  pursuits.  Indeed,  nowhere  in  the  literature  of  the 
world  is  the  true  significance  of  the  school  more  admirably 
CLprcBscd  than  in  these  words  of  Rabbi  Jehuda  Hannasi,  ^^The 
vwld  exists  only  by  the  breath  of  school-children." 

The  Talmud  emphatically  declares  the  education  of  children 
to  be  a  w€iA  of  supreme  value  to  mankind.  As  every  effect  is  linked 
with  its  cause,  so  the  welfare  of  the  world  depends  upon  the  work 
of  tbe  sdKM^  ^A  town  which  has  no  school  and  no  school-children 
iboiiki  be  destroyed.''  The  assertion  is  made  that  ^^  Jerusalem  was 
iaknjtd  because  schools  and  school-children  ceased  to  be  there." 
Teadm  and  schools,  therefore,  are  the  real  supporters,  guardians, 
iad  defenders  of  a  town,  and  tiiat  is  what  the  Talmud  calls  them. 

^A  certain  rabbi,"  the  Midrash  relates,  ^sometimes  sent  out  sev- 
cnl  learned  men  from  Palestine  to  establish  schools  and  promote 
ilirtnidion  wherever  needf  uL  They  came  to  a  town  in  which  they 
found  no  trace  nor  sign  of  teaching  whatever.  With  indignation 
they  exdaimed  to  the  citizens:  ^Bring  before  us  the  protectors  of 
tk  town.'  Only  the  magistrates  and  other  persons  entrusted  with 
tlie  cinl  government  of  the  place  appeared.  'These  are  not  the  pro- 
tectors of  the  town,'  the  wise  men  said.  'Who  are  they,  then?'  in- 
9URd  the  citizens  with  astonishment.  'The  protectors  of  the  town 
«t  the  teadiers,'  was  the  reply." 

Tlie  rabbis  compare  teachers  to  delightful  gardens  by  a  stream, 
i&d  bright  stars  in  the  sky.  Faithful  teachers  nurse,  foster,  and 
Vitdi  the  tender  plants,  and  cause  benign  light  to  stream  into  the 
vorid  of  the  growing  youth. 

'Tlie  teacher  and  tiie  school-children,"  the  Midrash  writes, 
^onn  the  most  beautiful  ornament  of  mankind ;  and  like  a  costly 
coronet  of  pearls  intended  for  the  adornment  of  queens  and  prin- 
cciKs,  they  are  worthy  of  occupying  the  highest  and  foremost 
ihcein  sodety." 

Nay^  more;  the  sages  compare  the  pupils  to  the  anointed  of 
God,  and  the  tcaehers  to  the  prophets,  whose  prayers  are  at  all 
tioKi  answered  by  Grod.  Every  sage  considered  teaching  the  noblest 
UAof 
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The  Talmud  relates  of  Rabfai  Jochanan  ben  Zaccai, 
spent  a  third  of  his  life  in  instructing  others.  It  is  fur 
that  Rabbi  Akiba,  when  in  prison,  sorrowfully  addresi 
words  to  his  disciple,  Rabbi  Simeon,  who,  in  order  to  le 
followed  him  even  thither:  ^^My  son,  more  than  the  calf 
suck,  the  cow  wishes  to  suckle.'* 

Rab,  the  Talmud  informs  us,  one  day  met  the  teadi 
Samuel  bar  Shilath,  who  was  in  deep  meditation  and  i 
*'How,"  exclaimed  the  former,  "art  thou  thinking  so  muc 
vocation?  Dost  thou  take  no  leisure  to  turn  thy  thougl 
from  thy  calling  ?**  "No,**  replied  the  other,  "I  have  no^ 
my  garden  for  twelve  years;  and  even  now,  while  reflect] 
the  growth  of  these  tender  plants  I  think  of  school,  and 
upon  the  spiritual  thriving  of  the  pupils  under  my  charge 

The  life  of  the  teadier  was  closely  connected  with  thi 
pupil ;  master  and  scholar  were,  in  fact,  inseparable.  If  th 
had  to  flee  to  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  because  of  a 
homicide,  his  pupils  accompanied  him ;  likewise  the  teacher 
the  pupils  if  sudi  a  misfortune  happened  to  one  of  them. 

The  only  reward  promised  to  them — ^the  only  rewan 
by  them — ^was  to  learn  and  to  teach.  "He  who  leametli 
may  be  able  to  teach  others,  will  have  the  reward  of  beinj 
to  learn  and  to  teach.  He  who  studied  the  Law  in  his  y 
also  study  it  in  his  old  age.  He  who  studies  and  teacfai 
possesses  treasures  and  riches.** 

Not  less,  however,  was  the  father  filled  with  the  love 
portanoe  of  instructing  his  sons  and  daughters.  "He  wh< 
the  Sacred  Law  to  his  children  is  as  deserving  as  if  he  hin 
received  it  on  Mount  Horeb.**  "A  sage,**  the  Talmud  rela 
his  friend  who,  with  a  cloth  carelessly  tied  round  his  h 
hcMtily  taking  his  son  to  school.  'Why  such  haste?*  inqi 
because,*  replied  the  father,  'the  duty  of  taking  the  child 
precedes  everything.*  ** 

Another  sage  tasted  no  food  in  the  morning  until  he  h 
his  son  to  school.  Another,  again,  would  not  breakfu 
making  his  son  repeat  the  lesson  of  the  previous  day  an 
him  fresh  instruction. 

Concerning  the  teacher  the  Talmud  says  this :     "He  n 
ies  but  does  not  teach  others  is  like  a  myrtle  in  the  desert.** 
"He  who  withholds  instruction  from  the  scholar  robs  hin 
"He  who  has  learned  and  does  not  impart  his  knowledge  un 
has  disregarded  the  Word  of  God.** 

The  learned  are  in  duty  bound  to  spread  knowledire  ai 
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ing.    Thej  are  not  to  withhold  from  others  the  truth  they  have 

diacofgped;  they  must  not  make  it  a  secret  for  selfish  ends.     Above 

all,  the  father  must,  according  to  the  Tahnud,  either  himself  teach 

his  cfaildreny  or  he  must  have  them  instructed  by  others.     **It  is  ix^ 

combent  on  the  father,"  the  Talmud  declares,  **to  instruct  his  son.'* 

JosephujB  could  say,  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  **Our 

principal  care  is  to  educate  our  children  well."     He  further  says, 

*Vay,  indeed,  the  law  does  not  permit  us  to  celebrate  the  births  of 

oar  diildren  by  festivals  affording  an  excuse  for  excessive  drink* 

ing;  but  it  ordains  that  from  the  very  beginning  our  education 

ihoold  be  directed  to  sobriety.    It  also  commands  us  to  bring  up 

these  children  in  knowledge,  and  to  exercise  them  in  the  laws  and 

to  acquaint  them  with  the  acts  of  their  forbears." 

A  Jew  is  forbidden  to  live  in  a  place  where  there  are  neither 
teadiers  nor  schods. 

''Who  is  a  stupid  boor?    He  who  has  sons  and  does  not  edu- 
citethem.'' 

''It  is  not  the  same  whether  a  man  studies  by  himself  or  learns 
from  a  teacher.  Procure  thyself  an  instructor,  provide  thyself 
vitti  an  associate."  "Be  assiduous  in  study,  for  knowledge  cannot 
be  acquired  by  inheritance."  "Say  not,  'When  I  shall  have  leisure 
I  win  study,'  lest  thou  shouldst  never  have  leisure."  "In  proper- 
tioD  to  the  difficulty  which  thou  hast  in  studying  shall  be  thy  re- 
ward." "If  a  man  say  to  thee,  'I  have  taken  pains  and  acquired^ 
aothing,'  do  not  believe  him.  'I  have  acquired  knowledge  without 
taking  pains,'  do  not  believe  him  either.  'I  have  taken  pains  and 
aquiied  knowledge,'  him  believe." 

Altho  the  Talmud  does  not  speak  of  schools  for  girls  we  may 
gather  from  incidental  statements  that  the  education  of  the  daugh- 
bn  of  Israel  was  by  no  means  neglected.  The  Rabbins  reccnn- 
mended  that  they  ^ould  receive  sound  religious  education  and 
iharo  training  in  the  household  arts,  and  that  it  would  be  well 
for  them  to  acquire  a  foreign  language,  especially  the  Greek 
tongue.  The  giris  were  to  become  accomplished  housewives:  that 
wu  the  end  the  Rabbins  had  in  view.  A  woman  must  be  devoted 
to  the  management  of  her  household,  and  must  consecrate  herself  to 
tbe  moral  and  religious  training  of  her  children,  by  which  alone  she 
can  prove  herself  a  true  mother  in  Israel. 

The  highest  praise  ever  accorded  to  an  educator  is  contained 
in  these  words  of  Rab  to  Joshua,  son  of  Gamla:  "Verily  may  the 
memory  of  Joshua  ben  Gamla  be  blessed ;  for  were  it  not  for  him, 
knowledge  would  have  been  entirely  forgotten  in  Isarel."  Nine- 
teen hundred  years  ago  this  great  teacher  gave  his  whole  strength 
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to  the  building  and  development  of  schools,  and  the  fnut  of  1 
labors  was  that  Israel's  national  and  intellectual  culture  was  b 
alive  in  spite  of  the  exile  and  persecution  of  the  people. 

"Formerly,"  the  Talmud  says,  "the  father  was  the  teacher 
his  own  children.  But  this  custom  was  open  to  the  objection  t 
the  fatherless  child  received  no  instruction.  As  a  remedial  mi 
ure,  schools  for  children  were  established  in  Jerusalem.  Still, 
plan  was,  in  practice,  as  incomplete  as  before ;  for  only  the  chile 
who  were  under  the  care  of  their  fathers  were  brought  to  sell 
while  orphans,  left  to  their  own  resources,  seldom  attended  of  t 
own  accord." 

A  school  was  therefore  set  up  in  every  district,  to  which,  1 
ever,  only  boys  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  were  sent.  T 
could  not  reconcile  themselves  to  school  discipline  and  left  the  u 
tution  whenever  they  pleased.  Upon  this  Joshua  ben  Gamla  stej; 
forward,  and  determined  that  in  every  town  and  village  scb 
should  be  established,  and  children  from  the  age  of  six  or  « 
compelled  to  attend  them. 

A  further  evidence  that  about  this  time  school  instruction 
become  a  matter  of  national  interest  is  furnished  by  the  rule  su 
quently  laid  down,  that  the  inhabitants  of  every  town  must  estal 
a  school  in  their  own  district.  "Since  the  regulations  and  < 
nances  of  Rabbi  Joshua,  inhabitants  of  every  place  were  boun 
maintain  schools  and  teachers." 

The  work  of  Rabbi  Joshua  produced  lasting  effects.  S<d 
sprang  up  everywhere,  and  were  thronged  with  the  €ML 
brought  thither  by  willing  parents.  The  Talmud  states  that 
the  town  of  Either  there  were  four  hundred  schools  for  childr 
In  each  of  these  schools  there  were  four  hundred  teachers,  eac 
whom  had  four  hundred  children  under  his  charge. 

Rabbi  Simeon  ben  Gamliel  said,  "A  thousand  school-chili 
were  in  my  father's  house,  and  all  were  instructed  in  the  law  an 
the  Greek  language." 

These  figures  need  not  be  taken  literally.  Nevertheless, 
certain  that  the  numbers  of  schools,  masters,  and  pupils  must  1 
been  enormous.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Talmudical  period 
custom  was  to  teach  the  children  in  the  field  and  in  the  open 
whenever  there  was  lack  of  room  in  the  school.  We  may  infer  i 
this  that  the  doctors  of  the  Talmud  were  mindful  of  hygienic  co 
tions  and  careful  to  avoid  overcrowding  in  their  schook.  The  o 
air  instruction  seems  to  have  continued  to  be  the  custom  unti] 
time  of  Rabbi  Jehuda  Hannasi.  This  great  Rabbi  insisted  tha^ 
struction  should  take  place  under  cover. 
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Hie  adioolB  were  large.  The  duldren  were  usually  seated  on 
be  floor.    Later  stools,  cushions,  and  benches  were  introduced. 

Maimonides  has  left  us  a  faithful  picture  of  the  schools,  their 
)nditions,  and  the  instruction  given  therein.  **The  master,"  he 
IJ8,  '^sat  at  the  uppermost  place,  surrounded  by  his  pupils,  like  a 
xywn  surrounded  by  jewels.  Master  and  pupils  either  sat  on 
ools  or  on  the  ground.  Formerly  it  was  the  custom  for  the  master 
» lit,  and  the  pupils  to  stand,  but  shortly  before  the  destruction 
I  Jerusalem  it  was  arranged  that  both  pupils  and  teachers  should 
^eeated." 

On  *^moral"  grounds  unmarried  men  or  women  were  not  per- 
litted  to  teach  in  the  schools.  The  older  and  more  experienced 
etchers  were  invariably  given  preference  at  elections.  ^'Instruction 
)7foimg  teachers,"  says  the  Mishna,  **is  like  sour  grapes  and  young 
vine;  instruction  by  older  teachers  is  like  ripe  grapes  and  old  wine." 

Thoroness  was  considered  the  great  desideratum  in  teaching. 
Kelt  to  intdlect  the  Talmud  lays  greatest  stress  upon  the  cultivation 
rf  the  memory. 

Self-control  and  quiet  demeanor,  patience,  and  sympathy  with 
BieduUren  form  the  principal  qualifications  looked  for  in  an  other- 
rite  acceptable  teacher.  Hillel  said  that  '*The  passionate  or  hasty 
ttn  cannot  be  a  teacher." 

Teadiing  was  regarded  as  ^'divine"  work.  The  sluggish 
^er  is  spoken  of  in  the  severe  words  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
[i8),  thus  paraphrased  by  Maimonides :  **The  teacher  who  neg- 
^  his  pupils,  who  goes  out  and  leaves  them  to  themselves,  or  who 
0  the  midst  of  instruction  occupies  himself  with  other  work,  is  of 
hoie  of  whom  it  is  said,  ^Cursed  be  he  who  doeth  the  work  of  the 
JOfi  deceitf uUy.' " 

Truthfulness,  conscientiousness,  piety,  and  knowledge  of  the 
itcred  Books  were  deemed  absolutely  necessary  to  a  teacher's  sue- 
ttk  The  teacher  was  held  in  high  veneration  as  the  representative 
i  truth  and  the  pillar  of  civilization.  The  ancient  Rabbis  re- 
purded  reverence  for  the  teacher  as  of  an  importance  almost  equal 
rith  the  fear  of  Grod.  Jerusalem,  it  was  said,  was  destroyed  be- 
svtte  the  teachers  were  not  respected.  Reverence  for  the  teacher 
^  precedence  over  that  for  the  father.  **If  both  are  languish- 
H  under  a  heavy  burden,  the  teacher  must  be  relieved  first  and  the 
Either  next;  should  both  be  imprisoned,  the  teacher  must  be  liber- 
M  first,  because  the  father  has  given  the  son  only  temporal  life, 
*^  the  teadier  helps  him  enter  eternal  life." 

LiiE4mT  BsTH  Hamkdeash.  B.  Spixbs  (Datav). 
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Educajionof  Women 

Cbc  Caomcn  of  Sparta  and  the  Ccntb  Mw 

N  the  days  of  Herodotus  women  still  played  an  i 
part  in  the  national  life.  But  by  the  time  of  T 
(about  471  to  401  B.C.)  they  had  become  so 
to  the  background  that  only  twice  is  a  wonu 
mentioned  in  the  latter's  history.  In  other  ' 
Greek  thought  and  civilization  progressed,  the  position  i 
became  more  restricted.  This  was  particularly  true  at  j 
was  true  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  the  smaller  citi 
Peloponnesus  and  the  colonies.  Only  in  Sparta  did  wo 
anyiliing  like  the  honored  place  that  is  considered  her  dv 

BDUCATION   OF   WOMEN   IN   SPAETA. 

The  history  of  Sparta,  and  her  consequent  political  o 
are  unique  in  the  annals  of  Ghreece.  In  the  first  place  the 
were  the  descendants  of  Dorians  who  had  forced  their  wi 
ward  from  the  mountain  regions  of  Thessaly,  and  had 
home  for  themselves  in  the  Peloponnesus  by  sheer  supa 
warfare.  They  were  invaders,  holding  what  they  had  by 
might,  a  fact  never  forgotten  by  themselves  or  their  neigfal 
maintenance  of  this  military  superiority  was  held  aU-imp 
the  state.  The  glory  and  the  safety  of  Sparta  were  pa 
In  comparison  with  these,  individuals  counted  not  at  all. 
ing  of  the  Spartan  mother  who  bade  her  son  return  fn 
either  with  his  shield  or  on  it,  either  victorious  or  dead,  wa 
of  the  prevailing  sentiment.  The  man  of  worth  was  th 
Neither  art,  nor  science,  nor  any  virtue  was  prized  save  i 
tributed  to  military  excellence. 

To  this  end  the  Spartan's  entire  life  was  directed,  frc 
to  grave.  At  the  age  of  seven  the  boy  ceased  to  belong  to 
ents  and  became  the  property  of  the  state.  From  that  t 
he  was  thirty  years  of  age  he  lived  the  life  of  a  soldier,  in  1 
His  hair  was  clipped,  and  his  feet  were  bare,  both  in  the  i 
heat  of  summer  and  in  the  bitter  cold  of  winter.  The  y< 
at  a  common  table,  the  fare  being,  tho  wholesome,  of  the 
quality.  All  were  encouraged  to  hunt  the  game  aboundiuj 
Taygetus,  the  fruits  of  the  spoils  bein^  added  to  the  meal, 
were  constant  military  drill,  and  daily  exercise  in  boxing,  ? 
and  other  forms  of  gymnastics.    **To  manifest  a  daring  i 
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udoai  sjniit,^  layi  Grote  (History  of  Greece),  ^Ho  Bustain  the 
greateft  bodily  torture  unmoved,  to  endure  hunger,  cold,  and  fa- 
tigue; to  tread  the  worst  ground  barefoot ;  to  wear  the  same  gar- 
ment summer  and  winter;  to  suppress  external  manifestations  of 
feeling;  and  to  exhibit  in  public,  when  action  was  not  called  for, 
t  bearing  shy,  silent,  and  motionless  as  a  statue — aU  these  were  the 
lirtocs  of  the  accomplished  Spartan  youth." 

Those  destined  to  be  the  wives  and  mothers  of  such  men  must 
have  like  training.  Xenophon  says  that  according  to  Lycurgus, 
Uk  founder  of  the  stem  Spartan  laws,  '^Female  slaves  are  good 
enough  to  sit  at  Ixmie  spinning  and  weaving — ^but  who  can  expect 
t  splendid  offspring,  the  appropriate  mission  and  duty  of  a  free 
Spartan  woman  towards  her  country,  from  mothers  brought  up  in 
lodi  occupations?" 

hi  accordance  with  these  views^  Grote  teUs  us,  'Hhe  Spartan 
damelB  underwent  a  bodily  training  analogous  to  that  of  the  Spar- 
tan joatL"  They  contended  with  each  other  in  running,  in  wrest- 
Kng,  and  in  boxing.  Their  brothers,  the  body  of  citizens,  and  even 
die  kings  were  present  at  these  games.  The  young  women  marched 
villi  the  men  in  the  religious  processions,  they  sang  and  danced  at 
Ibe  festivals,  they  witnessed  as  spectators  the  gymnastic  contests  of 
Ibe  jouths.  In  fact,  the  two  sexes  were  constantly  intermingled  in 
pobBc  exercises  of  one  form  or  another. 

The  result  of  an  education  of  this  kind  was  to  make  the  women 
deBMmstrative  and  deeply  interested  in  masculine  accomplishments. 
lUr  gymnastic  training  gave  them  a  vigor  and  poise  that  added 
noeh  to  their  physical  charms.  The  beauty  of  the  Lacedemonian 
vomen  was  remarked  thru  all  Greece. 

Those  who  censured  the  public  exercises  of  the  Spartan  girls 
idmitted  that  the  patriotism  of  the  men  was  due,  in  large  degree, 
to  the  sympathy  of  the  other  sex.  As  in  the  early  days  of  Rome, 
tbe  power  of  women  in  influencing  men  to  warlike  energy  was  fully 
QDderstood.  The  respect  paid  them  gave  to  Sparta  a  cohesion 
vlnch  Athens  always  lacked.  The  dignified  bearing  of  the  Spartan 
satrons  under  private  losses  aided  their  husbands  and  sons  to  bear 
vith  fortitude  public  reverses  in  state  affairs. 

SAPPHO. 

Little  is  known  of  the  conditions  existing,  so  far  as  education 
vu  concerned,  in  the  lesser  cities  of  the  Greek  peninsula  and  colo- 
iies,  at  least  in  the  early  days  of  Greek  history.  One  woman, 
die  lyric  poetess  and  teacher,  Sappho,  must  needs  be  mentioned, 
however,  tiio  but  very  little  is  known  of  her  life,  her  education,  or 
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her  writings.  Sappho,  who  was  called  by  her  oountryi 
^^Tenth  Muse,"  was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Lesbos.  She  i 
lived  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  century  B.C. 
son  she  was  small  and  dark.  She  was  in  all  probability  oj 
cratic  birth.  Whose  was  the  privilege  of  teaching  the 
poet  her  many  accomplishments,  or  how  extensive  her  a 
was,  is  hidden  in  obscurity.  This  at  least  is  certain — the  : 
of  the  teacher  were  hers.  She  founded  and  was  the  leac 
large  school  of  young  girls,  whcHU  she  trained  in  knowle 
appreciation  of  music  and  poetry. 

We  have  but  a  few  fragments  of  her  poems,  all  of  wh 
lyrics,  and  written  to  be  sung.  She  is  praised  thru  all  G 
erature  as  unapproachable  in  sweetness  and  grace.  Athani 
her  a  thoro  woman,  altho  a  poetess.  The  fragments  of  hei 
still  extant  are  aglow  with  tenderness,  playfulness,  love  of 
love  of  nature.  Her  fondness  for  flowers,  especially  the  r 
tender  sympathy  for  the  hyacinth  which  is  crushed  under 
of  the  shepherds  on  the  mountains  and  which  stains  pu] 
ground;  the  grass  trodden  down  by  the  dancers;  her  jot 
sweet-voiced  harbinger  of  Spring,  the  nightingale ;  her  pity 
doves  which  are  shot  down  by  men,  so  that  '^their  life  beooi 
and  their  wings  fall" — such  allusions  reveal  the  delicacy  of 
nine  touch,  the  touch  of  a  woman  of  cultivation  as  well  ai 
genius.  Most  grateful  may  we  be  to  the  writer  who  has  p 
for  us  the  dainty  lines  in  which  Sappho  likens  an  unman 
to  an  apple  which  reddens  "atop  of  the  topmost  twig," 
apple-gatherers  have  forgotten  it — ^no!  not  forgotten  i 
could  not  reach  it.  The  poem  is  a  mere  fragment,  but  it  : 
quoting  here,  as  it  shows  what  delicacy  of  thought  was 
to  a  woman  educated  in  Greece : 

Like  the  sweet  apple  which  reddens  upoa  the  topmost  bough, 
A-top  on  the  topmost  twig, — which  the  plnckers  ibrgot,  somehov 
Forgot  it  not,  nay!  but  got  it  not,  for  none  could  get  it  till  n< 

Like  the  wild  hyacinth  flower  which  on  the  hills  is  found. 
Which  the  passing  feet  of  the  shepherds  forever  tear  and  woim< 
Until  the  purple  blossom  is  trodden  into  the  ground. 

—TramkUed  6y  Dant0  Gabriel  R 

New  York.  C.  S.  Gm 


Our  City  Teachers'  Institute  studied  the  departments  of 
odology    of  Education"   and    "* Child  Study''   in  Educj 
Foundations  with  much  pleasure  and  profit.    The  magi 
an  inspiration  to  noble  effort.  W.  D.  Butl 

HillAoro,  Texas.  Superintendent  of  Sd 
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American  School  Systems 

€^be  School  8]wtcm  of  Maseacbusette. 

L— THE  STATE  SYSTEM. 

HE  system  of  public  education  in  Massachusetts  is  charac- 
terized by  a  maximum  of  local  independence  with  a  mini- 
mum of  central  control. 

THE  STATE  BOASD  OF  EDUCATION* 

Hie  State  Board  of  Education  consists  of  the  Governor 
tnd  Lieutenant-Goiremor,  ex  officUs^  and  eight  others  appointed  by 
Qtt  Goremor  for  a  term  of  eight  years,  one  retiring  annually. 

The  board  is  responsible  for  the  management  of  the  State  nor- 
mal schools,  ten  in  number,  the  holding  of  institutes,  the  gathering 
and  publishing  of  the  school  statistics  of  the  State,  the  State  exami- 
nation and  certification  of  teachers,  and  the  supervision  of  the  edu- 
cation of  State  beneficiaries  in  schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind. 

THE   SECEETAET. 

The  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  usually  classed 
vith  the  State  superintendents  of  schools.  He  works  partly  under 
&  direction  of  the  board  and  partly  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  statutes.  His  principal  duties  may  be  summarized  as 
foOoirs: 

To  make  abstracts  of  school  returns,  collect  information  re- 
specting the  condition  and  efficiency  of  the  public  schools  and  other 
BKans  of  popular  education,  and  distribute  the  same  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Greneral  Court  and  the  public 

To  suggest  improvements  in  the  school  system  to  the  board  and 
to  the  General  Court. 

To  visit  schools,  make  educational  addresses,  hold  institutes, 
^  serve  as  one  of  the  two  commissioners  of  the  Massachusetts 
Kbool  fund 

To  perform  such  miscellaneous  duties  as  would  naturally 
faQ  to  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  board. 

AOEKTS. 

The  board  employs  several  officers  called  agents. 

Their  duty  is  to  visit  the  schools,  confer  with  teachers  and  the 
"^^  authorities,  give  educational  addresses,  receive  and  give  in- 
fonnstioD  in  the  same  manner  as  the  secretary,  and  in  general  to 
P'omote  thro  advisory  means  the  welfare  of  the  public  schools. 
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THS  8TATB  SCHOOL  FUND. 

The  establiBhment  of  a  school  fund  in  1884  was  the  fa 
of  the  direct  effort  of  the  State  as  such  to  supplement 
of  the  local  authorities  in  building  up  the  school  sjstem 
created,  the  fiind  was  limited  to  $1,000,000.     It  has  since 
creased  to  $5,000,000. 

The  entire  income  of  the  school  fund  is  now  divide 
those  towns  of  the  State  the  valuation  of  which  is  less  thai 
a  half  millions  of  dollars. 

FORMS  OF  FINANCIAL  AID  BY  THE  STATS. 

1.  Distribution  of  income  of  school  fund. 

2.  Tuition  of  high-school  pupils  in  out-of-town  higl 
8.  Part  of  the  salary  of  district  superintendents. 

4.  Tuition  and  support  of  deaf,  blind*  and  f eeble-mii 
dren. 

6.  Forty  scholarships  each  in  the  Massachusetts  Ini 
Technology  and  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. 

6.  Annual  appropriations  to  the  State  and  country 
associations. 

7.  Support  of  normal  schools. 

n.— LOCAL    SCHOOL    SYSTEMS. 

Each  town  and  city  is  a  unit  in  the  management  of  it 
There  are  no  local  sub-divisions  for  sup{>ort  or  control. 

KINDS  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  highly  organized  systems  of  the  cities  and  larj 
comprise  kindergartens,  primary  schools,  grammar  schc 
schools*  and  evening  schools.     A  few  supi>ort  vacation  sd 

In  the  more  sparsely  settled  communities  the  ungrad 
is  still  the  prevailing  type. 

HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

Provision  for  secondary  education  has  been  made  sii 
for  many  years  in  (Latin)  grammar  schools,  later  in  a 
and  since  1826  in  free  public  high  schools.  These  schoo 
quired  in  towns  having  more  than  five  hundred  familie 
are  authorized  in  smaller  towns. 

Towns  which  do  not  maintain  high  schools  must  pa; 
tuition  of  properly  qualified  pupils  who  desire  to  att 
schools  in  other  towns.  The  State  reimburses  towns  whose 
valuation  is  low  for  such  tuition. 
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Under  this  l^palation  higb-school  privileges  are  open  to  all, 
and  tfe  actually  enjoyed  by  the  duldren  of  nearly  all  the  towns  in 
the  State. 


BVZinNO   SCHOOLS. 


l^rening  elementary  schools  are  required  in  towns  and  cities 
whose  population  exceeds  10,000,  and  evening  high  schools  in  cities 
hanng  an  excess  of  60,000,  if  petitioned  for  by  fifty  or  more  resi- 
doti  over  fourteen  years  of  age  who  desire  to  attend  such  a  school. 

VACATION   SCHOOLS. 

Vacation  schools  are  not  required,  but  are  being  established  in 
inereasing  numbers.  In  a  considerable  number  of  cities  and  towns 
tbej  are  supported  at  public  expense,  in  others  by  public-spirited 
penoDs  associated  for  tiie  purpose. 

COUXSSS  OF   STUDY. 

The  State  in  statutes  names  certain  studies  which  must  be 
tiQg^  in  aU  schools,  and  others  which  may  be  taught.  It  also 
ixn  a  minimum  length  of  the  school  year.  But  it  prescribes  no 
course  of  study.    Each  town  and  city  fashions  its  own. 

Elementary  schools  must  be  maintained  for  at  least  thirty-two 
weeb  in  each  year,  but  in  towns  having  a  specified  low  valuation 
fte  term  may  be  reduced  to  twenty-eight  weeks.  The  average 
length  of  the  last  sdiool  year  was  thirty-seven  weeks. 

High  schools  must  be  provided  witii  courses  at  least  four  years 
in  lengthy  and  must  be  continued  at  least  forty  weeks  in  each  year. 

Graded  sdiools  thruout  the  State  are  organized  generally  on 
^  bitis  of  a  thirteen  years'  course,  with  annual  promotions.  Fre- 
fMntly  the  first  three  grades  are  organized  by  themselves  into 
primary  schools  in  separate  buildings.  The  next  six  grades  form 
fltt  grammar  schools,  and  the  last  four  the  high  schools. 

SXLSCTION  AND  PAT  OF  TEACHEBS. 

The  local  school  committees  have  full  power  to  appoint  and 
dneharge  teachers.  They  are  required  to  ascertain  **by  personal 
Cttmination''  the  qualifications  of  those  whom  they  select  to  teach. 
'piej  may  accept  a  diploma  from  a  Massachusetts  normal  school 
IB  lieu  of  the  personal  examination,  but  they  are  not  required  to 
accept  it.  Nor  are  they  required  to  employ  graduates  of  normal 
^^Is.  In  fact,  about  forty  per  cent,  of  all  the  teachers  employed 
^''^  graduates  of  normal  sdiools.  About  fifty  per  cent,  have  at- 
^^odfid  normal  schools. 

Annual  election  of  teachers  is  the  prevailing  custom,  but  com- 


Schools  are  supported  malnlj 
shall  raise  by  taxation  money  nee 
Bchooli."  The  amount  raised  by  1 
State  aid  in  some  towns.     A  few  sd 

In  Boston  the  amount  to  be  i 
ited  by  law  to  a  fixed  ratio  of  the 
ited.  School  taxes  are  not  aaaesset 
the  general  budget. 

CONTXTAMCB  01 

In  UHne  tonms  neighboring  si 
dated.  In  others,  all  the  childrei 
building. 

LOCAI.   SCFEl 

In  each  town  and  city  the  schoi 
body  called  the  achool  committee. 
of  this  body,  and  women  may  also  i 
diosen  for  three  years,  one-third  ret 

They  have  full  authority  and  p 
for  the  management  of  all  public  set 
appeal  lies  to  any  central  school  autl 

Every  town  and  city,  either  al' 
other  towns,  is  required  to  Mnr.i«-  *•- 
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m.— SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  AND  TRUANCY. 

m. SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  AND  TBUANCT. 

Tlie  period  of  required  school  attendance  is  between  the  ages 
of  leren  and  fourteen.  Children  between  these  ages  must  attend 
all  the  time  the  schools  are  in  session. 

For  the  care  of  habitual  truants  the  counties  are  required  either 
lepanttely  or  jointly  to  maintain  county  truant  schools,  to  whidi 
boys  may  be  committed  after  conviction,  on  complaint  of  a  truant 
officer.  Truant  girls  are  sent  to  the  State  Industrial  School  for 
Girb. 

IV.— EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 

IV. ^EHPLOTICENT    OF    CHIU>EEN. 

No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  may  be  employed  in 
tnj  factory,  woricshop,  or  mercantile  establishment.  No  such  child 
may  be  employed  for  wages  during  the  hours  when  the  schools  are 
in  session,  nor  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  nor  after  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

No  child  under  sixteen  may  be  employed  without  an  age  and 
idiooling  certificate  approved  by  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

MASSACHUSETTS   EXCELLENCIES. 

By  the  reports  of  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  United  States  Com* 
BUisioner  of  Education,  Massachusetts  is  first  among  the  United 
States  in  the  following  particulars: 

1.  The  number  of  dty  school  systems. 

2.  The  number  of  city  school  buildings. 

S.  The  ratio  of  average  attendance  to  enrollment. 

4.  The  average  number  of  days'  attendance  of  each  pupil. 

5.  The  value  of  school  property  per  capita  of  pupils  in  aver- 
se attendance. 

6.  Total  expense  of  public  schools  in  proportion  to  value  of 
•H  property. 

7.  The  average  monthly  salary  of  male  teachers. 

8.  Percentage  of  school  revenue  derived  from  local  taxation. 

9.  Tbe  number  of  women  in  collegiate  departments  of  uni- 
vanities  and  colleges. 

10.  The  total  number  of  wcHnen  in  all  departments  of  univer- 
>itici  and  coUeges. 

11.  Tlie  number  of  A.  B.  degrees  conferred  on  men. 
It.  The  number  of  Sc.  D.  degrees  conferred  on  men. 

18.  The  total  number  of  instructors  in  colleges  for  women. 
14.  The  total  number  ot  students  in  coUegts  for  women. 
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15.  The  number  of  students  in  women's  colleges  in  < 
Greek  and  pedagogy. 

16.  Tibe  number  of  scholarships,  size  of  libraries,  val 
entific  apparatus,  value  of  grounds  and  buildings,  and  i 
funds  for  women. 

17.  The  inccHne  of  w(»nen's  colleges,  other  than  fo 
productive  funds,  and  State  appropriations. 

18.  The  total  number  of  instructors  in  schools  of  te 

19.  The  total  number  of  students  in  schoob  of  tedu 

20.  The  total  number  of  male  students  in  schools 
nology. 

SI.  The  number  of  students  in  schools  of  teduD 
courses  in  chemical  engineering,  architecture,  and  sanit 
neering. 

SS.  The  number  of  degrees  of  B.  S.  conferred  by  f 
technology. 

28.  The  size  and  value  of  libraries,  value  of  scienti 
ratus,  and  productive  funds,  and  income  from  tuition  i 
productive  funds  of  schools  of  technology. 

24.  The  total  income  of  law  schools. 

as.  The  total  number  of  students  in  classical  course 
schools  preparing  for  college. 

26.  Tlie  total  niunber  of  students  in  military  tactic 
schools,  of  female  students  in  Greek,  of  total  students  ii 
chemistry  and  English  literature  in  public  high  schools. 

27.  The  niunber  of  high  schools  and  number  of  mail 
in  high  schools  in  cities  of  over  8,000 ;  value  of  high-schc 
ment,  productive  funds  and  endowment. 

28.  The  total  number  of  students  preparing  for  c 
private  high  schools. 

29.  The  number  of  students  in  private  high  schools  i 
emies  taking  Greek. 

50.  The  amount  of  benefactions  to  private  high  sd 
academies. 

51.  The  number  of  dties  in  which  manual  training 

52.  The  number  of  female  students  in  commerdal  c 
public  high  schools  and  the  number  of  those  taking  boots 
the  number  of  male  students  taking  commercial  law,  and  tc 
ber  of  students  in  business  courses. 

SS.  The  nimiber  of  instructors  in  schools  for  the  blii 
ber  of  pupils  in  kindergarten  classes;  niunber  of  volun 
braries  and  expenditures  for  such  schools. 

Summary  prepared  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  by  Geori 
director  of  Massachusetts  EducaUonal  Exhibit. 
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European  School  Systems. 


Organization  of  6ducaticn  in  6ngland  and  <ZIalc8. 

I. CENTXAI«  ABMINISTKATION. 


^S^^XACTLY  one  hundred  years  elapsed  between  the  passing 
I  r^  I  of  a  measure  which  has  been  termed  the  first  education  act 
QmH  and  the  placing  on  the  statute  book  of  a  comprehensive 
^10  act  dealing  with  the  whole  field  of  educational  effort.     In 
1802  was  passed  an  act  for  the  preservation  of  the  health 
iBd  morals  of  apprentices  and  others  employed  in  cotton  and  other 
vuHb  and  factories ;  in  1908-8  the  principle  of  a  unified  administra- 
tiTe  control  was  extended  to  the  local  administration,  limited  only 
bj  ludi  working  compnmiises  as  are  ever  present  in  English  legis- 
lation.   In  the  intervening  years  educational  questions  were  rarely 
•blent  from  Parliamentary  debates.    All  the  earlier  legislative  pro- 
poials  proved  abortive,  but  the  need  for  action  was  so  great  that  in 
1888  a  sum  of  £S0,000  was  voted  *'f  or  the  purposes  of  education," 
before  any  central  administrative  machinery  had  been  established* 
Six  jears  later  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  was  especially 
duurged  with  the  administration  of  such  grants  as  Parliament  might 
inake  in  aid  of  elementary  education.     Midway  between  these  two 
^tes  £1,600  was  granted  for  a  normal  school  of  design.     Along 
both  thoe  lines  considerable  and  rapid  development  took  place. 
Thru  its  grants  in  aid  to  elementary  schools,  and  the  regular 
Cttrdse  of  the  right  of  inspection  which  accompanied  them,  the 
(Committee  of  Council  extended  its  influence  over  all  parts  of  Eng- 
ird and  Wales.     Round  the  central  school  of  design  other  provin- 
^  schools  were  established  and  subsidized  by  government  grants, 
^  of  them  controlled  by  the  department  of  practical  art.     To  this 
department  in  186S*a  science  division  was  added,  thus  forming  the 
department  of  science  and  art.     In  1856  the  supreme  control  of 
^bete  two  educational  establishments  was  united  in  the  same  hands, 
^d  an  act  was  passed  creating  an  office  of  vice-president  of  the 
^'finmittee  of  council,  who  was  to  be  the  representative  in  Parlia- 
^t  both  of  the  education  department  and  of  the  department  of 
^ence  and  art. 

The  adminstration,  however,  of  these  two  offices  remained  quite 
dittinet,  but  their  spheres  of  action,  at  first  quite  separate,  subse- 
quently approached  one  another  thru  the  upward  extension  of  the 
Sectary  school  and  the  diversion  of  the  attention  of  the  science 
^d  art  department  from  the  instruction  of  adults  to  the  teaching 
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of  the  schools.  The  relations  of  both  these  offices  to  the  ins 
which  they  subsidized  were  very  greatly  modified  by  the  pa 
two  acts  of  Parliament.  The  elementary  education  act  < 
established  popularly  elected  local  authorities  with  whidi 
tral  office  had  to  d^;  while  the  technical  instruction  act 
entrusted  the  execution  of  the  new  duties  to  the  recently 
county  councils,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  science 
department. 

The  attempt  to  organize  technical  instruction  prov 
clearly  the  insufficiency  of  the  secondary  schools.  As  fai 
remedy  was  possible  it  was  secured  by  a  wise  administratio 
technical  insbruction  acts ;  but  the  chief  finding  of  the  Br 
mission,  the  most  important  commission  dealing  with  second 
cation,  was  the  need  for  co-ordination  in  the  work  of  the 
authorities.  The  board  of  education  act  of  1899  was  the  fir 
cation  of  this  principle.  By  this  act  the  board  of  educa 
established  to  absorb  the  functions  of  the  committee  of  co 
education  and  of  the  science  and  art  department,  and  pow 
taken  to  add  to  these  the  functions  of  the  charity  commissi^ 
spect  of  solely  educational  endowments,  and  the  education 
tions  of  the  board  of  agriculture.  These  powers  have  be 
dsed  in  the  former  case,  but  not  in  the  latter. 

It  was  proposed  from  the  outset  to  organize  the  wor 
new  board  in  three  branches — elementary,  secondary,  and 
logical ;  but,  as  the  functions  of  the  charity  commissioners 
new  provisions  of  the  board  of  education  act  relating  to  sc 
education  could  only  be  brought  gradually  into  operation 
found  convenient  to  dday  the  formation  of  secondary  and 
logical  branches  until  the  new  work  of  the  board  was  more  i 
On  the  1st  of  April,  1908,  the  act  had  been  in  operation  1 
years,  the  transfer  from  the  charity  commission  was  comp] 
the  amount  of  work  connected  with  education  higher  thui 
tary  had  considerably  increased.  The  opportunity  afforde 
passing  of  the  education  act,  1902,  and  by  changes  in  th' 
staff  of  the  board,  was  accordingly  taken  to  carry  into  ei 
original  scheme  of  organization. 

From  that  date  the  administrative  work  of  the  board  1 
divided  into  three  main  branches — one  chiefiy  concerned  i 
mentary  education,  the  second  with  secondary  education, 
third  with  technology  and  higher  education  in  science  as 
each  under  a  principal  assistant  secretary.  The  elementar] 
deals  with  the  provision,  administration,  and  inspection  of 
tary  education,  and  with  the  training  and  examination  of 
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%nd  pupil-teachers  in  elementary  schools.  The  secondary  branch 
deals  with  matters  relating  to  the  administration  and  inspection 
of  secondary  schools  and  of  educational  endowments.  The  techno- 
logical branch  deals  with  the  administration  and  inspection  of  tech- 
nical institutions  and  evening  classes  thruout  the  country  which 
receive  aid  from  the  board,  and  with  matters  relating  to  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum,  the  Royal  CoUeges  of  Science  and  of 
Art,  the  geological  survey,  and  certain  other  work  under  the  board. 
It  should  be  clearly  understood  that,  except  in  the  cases  of  the 
Rojal  Colleges  of  Science  and  Art,  the  board  itself  neither  provides 
nor  administers  any  educational  institution.  These  functions  are 
delegated  to  local  authorities  referred  to  below,  and  to  governing 
bodies  in  the  case  of  certain  schools ;  tho,  of  course,  the  business  of 
the  board  has  much  indirect  relation  to  provision  and  administration 
in  connection  with  the  payment  of  grants  and  the  work  of 
inspection. 

The  acts  of  190S  and  1908  may  be  regarded  to  some  extent  at 
ktst  as  the  corollary  to  the  act  of  1899,  for  under  them  the  local 
><faiinistration  of  education  of  all  grades  is  entrusted  to  one  and 
the  same  body,  namely,  the  county,  or  county  borough,  council 
which  may  act  thru  a  statutory  oonunittee.  The  thoro  application 
of  this  principle  of  unification  has  been  relaxed  in  favor  of  the  non- 
coiintj  boroughs  with  a  population  of  over  10,000,  and  of  urban 
ifMd  councils  with  a  population  of  over  S0,000,  which  are  en- 
titled under  the  act  to  have  independent  control  of  their  elementary 
evocation;  tho  any  such  authority  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
board  of  education,  relinquish  its  powers  to  the  county  council  and 
c^  to  be  a  separate  autiiority. 

Each  authority  has  to  submit  a  scheme  for  the  constitution  of 
lb  education  committee  for  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education. 
2^  such  scheme  must  provide  (a)  for  the  appointment  by  the 
coondl  of  a  majority  of  the  committee  who  shall  be  members  of 
^oouncfl,  (b)  for  the  appointment  of  persons  of  experience  in 
*>iication  and  of  persons  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  various 
^inda  of  school  in  the  area  of  the  local  education  authority,  (c) 
'or the  inclusion  of  women;  and  the  board  of  education  has  in  every 
<tte  insisted  upon  the  strict  observance  of  these  specific  requirements 
of  the  act,  wUle  leaving  to  the  discretion  of  the  different  councils 
tbe  precise  manner  in  which  these  objects  were  to  be  attained. 

Tlie  duties  of  these  local  authorities  include  all  those  which 
fonaaij  devolved  upon  the  school  boards  and  school  attendance 
i^nnrnittcre,  together  with  the  control  of  all  secular  education  in  all 
demcntaiy  sdiools,  whether  voluntary  schools  or  ooundl  scVicxAE) 
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and  the  obligation  to  consider  the  educational  needs  of  t 
and  to  take  such  steps  as  seem  desirable  to  supply  or  aid  tiki 
of  education  other  than  elementary* 

The  total  number  of  local  education  authorities  reqi 
the  act  to  form  education  committees  was  884.     Of  these, 
councils  of  counties,  69  councils  of  county  boroughs,  144 
of  boroughs  with  a  population  of  over  10,000,  and  59  ur 
tricts  with  a  population  of  over  £0,000.    By  the   1st  of 
1904,  814  schemes  had  received  the  approval  of  the  board  ;^ 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  act  only  beoeune  law  in  the  dosi; 
of  1902,  this  ready  response  of  local  authorities  to  take  up 
duties  imposed  upon  them  is  the  best  augury  for  a  successf u 
istration  of  the  act. 

n. ELEKEKTABT  EDUCATIOK. 

The  first  tangible  recognition  by  the  state  of  its  duty 
education  was  given,  as  stated  above,  in  1888.  These  gra: 
continued  from  year  to  year,  but  were  only  considered  as  a 
rary  expedient  until  a  more  permanent  system  could  be  esti 
They  were  at  first  devoted  solely  towards  assisting  in  the 
of  school  buildings,  and  were  distributed  thru  the  agencj 
two  great  school  societies — ^the  National  Society  and  the 
and  Foreign  School  Society.  After  some  years,  in  order  t 
more  efficient  teaching,  grants  were  made  for  maintenance 
as  buildings.  The  increase  in  the  amount  of  state  grants  wa 
but  it  was  accompanied  by  much  misgiving  as  to  the  real  exi 
value  of  the  provision  thus  secured.  Tho  the  report  of  ti 
commission  appointed  in  1859  was  optimistic,  the  feeling  of 
ness  continued  and  deepened  into  a  conviction  of  the  insuffic 
voluntary  efi^ort  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  first  gi 
mentary  education  act  in  1870.  It  was  the  object  of  thi 
establish  a  national  system  of  education,  which  should  be 
every  child,  whatever  the  religious  belief  of  his  parents ;  am 
accordingly  laid  down  that  no  school  should  be  entitled  to 
in  the  Parliamentary  grant  unless  it  were  so  conducted  that 
might  be  withdrawn  by  the  parent  from  any  religious  obf 
or  instruction  without  forfeiting  any  of  the  other  benefiti 
school.  Voluntary  schools,  provided  that  they  satisfied  thi 
sions  on  that  head,  might  continue  to  give  such  religious  ins" 
as  the  managers  chose.  But  in  the  new  class  of  school  est 
by  the  act  no  religious  catechism  or  religious  formulary  dii 

*  In  addition,  7  possible  authorities  had,  in  accordance  with  the 
the  act,  relinquished  thdr  powers  to  the  county  anthori^. 
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o{  my  particolar  denomiiiatiiHi  was  to  be  taught.  These  latter 
idK»li  were  to  be  proyided  and  maintained  by  popularly  elected 
bodies  called  school  boards,  and  were  supported  partly  out  of  the 
ctntnl  grants  and  partly  out  of  local  rates.  The  voluntary  schools 
were  entitled  to  receive  state  aid  on  the  same  terms  as  the  board 
idx)olh  but  they  were  debarred  from  receiving  any  financial  assist- 
looe  from  the  rates.  This  provision  has  been  repealed  by  the  edu- 
cation act  of  190S,  which  makes  the  local  education  authority  re- 
iponsible  for  the  secular  instruction  in  all  public  elementary  schools. 
The  second  main  modification  of  the  act  of  1870  has  been  the  aboli- 
tion of  specially  elected  authorities  for  educational  purposes.  Edu- 
cation has  beccmie  one  of  the  ordinary  municipal  services,  and  in  the 
country  districts  the  rural  school  board,  which  was  often  ineffective, 
has  been  dispossessed  in  favor  of  the  county  council 

By  the  act  of  1876  attendance  was  first  made  compulsory,  and 
nibsequent  acts  have  introduced  more  stringent  regulations.  As  a 
general  rule,  it  is  now  obligatory  for  children  to  attend  school  f r<mi 
tbe  age  of  5  to  the  age  of  IS.  They  are  further  bound  to  attend 
idxx)!  between  the  ages  of  12  and  14,  unless  they  become  qualified 
for  either  total  or  partial  exemption  by  passing  a  prescribed  ex- 
unination,  or  by  having  attended  school  previously  with  a  certain 
uxmnt  of  regularity. 

In  1891  an  act  was  passed  which  gave  to  every  parent  the  right 
of  obtaining  free  education  for  his  children  between  the  ages  of  S 
ud  16,  and  the  board  of  education  is  required  to  see  that  free 
places  are  provided  where  needed,  since  certain  schools  still  retain 
tbe  right  to  charge  fees. 

By  means  of  its  codes,  annually  approved  by  Parliament,  the 
board  of  education  has  determined  the  conditions  on  which  its  grants 
thoold  be  awarded  to  elementary  schools.  To  some  extent  these 
conditions  have  regulated  the  subjects  taught,  but  the  central  au- 
thority has  never  prescribed  any  fixed  course  of  study.  This  lack 
of  definition  was  tiie  cause  of  a  certain  amount  of  overlapping  in 
the  educational  provision  of  the  country  thru  the  action  of  certain 
piogressive  school  boards  in  providing  schools  which  were  after- 
vtids  held  by  a  judicial  decision  to  be  non-elementary  in  character. 
But  now  that  the  care  of  all  grades  of  education  is  committed  to 
one  and  the  same  authority,  this  unification  will  lead  to  co-ordination 
of  educational  effort  and  avoidance  of  duplication. 

m. SSCOKDABT    SCHOOLS. 

In  spite  of  many  warnings  as  to  the  necessity  for  the  organiza- 
&Q  of  secondary  education,  up  to  the  present  day  the  relations  of 
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public  authorities^  both  central  and  local,  with  secondarj 
have  been  much  less  close  than  those  with  elementary  ec 
The  secondary  schools  may  be  divided  into  four  classes: 
public  schools  (i.^.,  the  seven  principal  schools — viz.,  Etc 
Chester,  Westminster,  Charterhouse,  Harrow,  Rugby,  Shre 
— dealt  with  by  the  public  schools  act  of  1868,  and  certai 
popularly  associated  with  them;  (b)  the  endowed  schools 
endowed  secondary  granunar  schools  administered  under 
dowed  schools  act  of  1869) ;  (c)  schools  established  and  o 
by  local  authorities;  (d)  schools  carried  on  by  private  en 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  give  an  exact  definition  of 
school,  but  the  term  includes  all  the  most  important  older 
tions  which  maintain  very  close  relations  with  the  ancient 
ties  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  They  are  mainly,  tho  n< 
sively,  boarding  schools,  and  thus  are  difi^erentiated  from 
dowed  schools,  which,  tho  admitting  boarders,  have  a  stro 
connection. 

Educationally,  the  endowed  schools  were  under  the  cc 
the  charity  commissioners,  whose  powers  in  this  respect  h 
been  transferred  to  the  board  of  education.  These  powers 
that  of  making  schemes  for  the  general  conduct  of  such 
and  for  organizing  administrative  inspection  to  see  th 
schemes  were  properly  executed,  but  they  did  not  include 
thority  to  grant  financial  assistance.  This  defect  was  to  i 
tent  remedied  by  the  action  of  the  science  and  art  dep 
whose  grants  could  be  earned  by  schools  complying  wi 
regulations.  Both  from  this  source  and  from  the  funds  i 
tered  by  the  county  councils  under  the  technical  instruct] 
considerable  financial  aid  has  been  given  in  recent  years  t 
dary  schools.  In  many  places  there  probably  still  exists  a 
erable  deficiency  in  this  grade  of  education,  but  the  duty 
viding  a  fitting  remedy  is  laid  by  the  act  of  190S  upon 
authorities.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  greater  part  of  the  p 
of  girls'  education  is  still  made  by  private  enterprise. 

Hitherto  no  special  qualifications  have  been  demanded 
ondary  teachers.  High  academic  qualifications  unaccompa 
any  professional  preparation  have  sufficed  to  open  the  be 
in  the  teaching  profession  to  men  leaving  the  old  universitie 
with  the  establishment  of  the  register  of  teachers  under  th< 
1899  this  state  of  things  will  cease.  After  the  present  in 
arrangements  have  been  withdrawn,  no  teacher  will  be  ab' 
placed  on  that  register  without  affording  proof  of  distinct  j 
tion  for  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
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In  tbe  matter  of  secondary  education,  Wales  has  received  a 
different,  and,  as  some  maintain,  a  preferential,  treatment.     It  was 
Qimsually  p(X)r  in  endowed  schools,  and  the  opportunities  for  sec- 
ondary education  were  few.    Thru  the  disinterested  zeal  of  one  or 
two  individuals,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament  in  1889,  and 
carried  with  the  support  of  the  government.    By  this  act  the  Treas- 
ury undertook  to  pay  to  each  county  and  county  borough  a  subsidy 
Bot  exceeding  in  amount  the  sum  raised  by  local  rates  for  the  pur- 
poM  of  intermediate  education.     Thru  the  operation  of  this  act 
within  a  very  few  years  the  principality  has  been  provided  with  an 
ezedlent  system  of  secondary  schools.     For  the  maintenance  of  an 
equal  standard  of  attainment  thruout  the  country,  a  system  of  in- 
ipec&m  and  examination  has  been  established,  and  placed  under 
Uk  control  of  a  central  board,  to  which  each  county  and  county 
borough  sends  delegates.     This  organization  has  been  allowed  to 
Rtain  its  full  powers  under  the  act  of  190S. 

rV« TSCHNICAI.    SDUCATION. 

Technical  education  may  be  said  to  begin  with  the  nineteenth 
ttnhny.  In  1800  Dr.  Birkbeck  started  courses  for  workingmen  in 
^gow.  He  continued  this  work  when  he  removed  to  London, 
and  thru  this  influence  institutions  which  aimed  at  providing  in- 
ibnction  for  workingmen  were  established  in  many  of  the  principal 
tovDi  of  England.  But  the  movement  failed  to  retain  its  hold 
upon  the  interest  of  workingmen.  Many  a  Mechanics'  Institute  de- 
gomted  into  a  kind  of  social  dub  for  small  tradespeople  rather 
than  for  woikingmen.  The  great  exhibition  of  1851  once  more 
ttOed  attention  to  the  need  for  such  instruction  of  the  working 
daiNs,  and  one  of  the  results  was  the  creation  of  the  department 
of  icience  and  art,  which  has  always  devoted  a  considerable  portion 
of  iti  funds  to  the  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge  by  means  of 
(^vadng  daises.  But  the  local  resources  available  were  so  insuflScient 
ttat  modi  of  the  wofk  this  department  was  intended  to  undertake 
laoained  undone^  and  there  arose  a  further  cry  for  increased  oppor- 
toiutics  for  technical  instruction.  To  meet  this  demand  the  techni- 
cs iBstniclion  act  was  passed  in  1889^  and  the  execution  of  this  act 
^  entrusted  to  the  local  bodies  which  had  been  created  in  the  pre- 
cedmg  year  by  the  local  government  act.  The  new  authorities  were 
gRttly  assisted  in  their  educational  work  by  the  assignment  to 
^wm  of  a  large  sum  of  money  derived  from  the  customs  and  excise 
Aities,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  used  by  the  majority  of  the 
^('Qoeib  for  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  technical  instruc- 
^  act    The  act  of  1889  and  subsequent  acts  were  repealed  by  the 
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ftcti  of  190S  and  IDOS,  but  the  work  whicli  wu  iiuiiigtixa: 
them  can  be  carried  on  without  bindrance. 

V. — vwrxKa-nxM. 

The  English  univerBitiea  are  not  subject  to  the  juriw 
any  department  of  itate.  The  eonititutioni  of  the  ancien< 
tjons  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  from  time  to  time  b> 
fied  by  Parliamentary  action,  but  within  the  limits  of  their 
framed  io  accordance  with  thia  legislation,  they  and  tlieir 
ent  colleges  are  self-goveniing  bodies.  Except  in  the  case 
professorships  at  either  uniTeisity  of  royal  foundation, 
nominations  are  made  by  the  chief  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
tion  of  its  teachers  and  officers  is  left  to  the  uniTersity. 

The  most  noteworthy  fact  in  the  recent  history  of 
university  development  is  the  gradual  abandonment  of 
ideals,  namely,  that  of  the  federal  university  and  of  the  v 
which  examines  hut  does  not  teach.  The  University  of 
till  1900  a  foundation  of  the  latter  type,  is  now  steadily 
ing  its  internal  or  teaching  organization,  and  as  a  first  ste 
direction  is  bringing,  with  great  energy  and  very  consider 
cess,  the  various  agencies  for  teaching  which  already  exi 
metropolitan  area  into  harmonious  co-operation. 

The  university  colleges  at  Manchester,  Livorpool,  ar 
which  constituted  the  former  Victoria  University,  have  pai 
pany,  and  become  each  of  them  an  independent  university, 
no  doubt,  to  a  greater  degree  of  homogeneity  in  the  local  o 
of  the  principality,  the  federal  principle  still  obtains  in  W 
the  university  colleges  of  Aberystwyth,  Bangor  and  Cardij 
constituent  colleges  of  the  University  of  Wales. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  universities  at  present  ea 
England  and  Wtdes,  together  with  the  dates  of  their  fou 

Oxford  ( ?) ;  Cambridge  (  ?) ;  Durham  (1881)  :  Londt 
and  1900) ;  Birmingham  ( 1900) ;  Victoria  University  of  ] 
ter  (1903) ;  Liverpool  (190S)  ;  Leeds  (1904) ;  Wale^  (18( 

With  the  exception  of  the  three  first  named,  all  theti 
tions  are  in  receipt  of  Treasury  grants.  Under  the  Treasi 
utes  of  1st,  1889,  and  16th  June«  1902,  several  univerrity 
also  share  in  these  grants.* 


*  From  an  outline  prepsred  hf  the  RoTal  Commlsrioit  of  Great  I 
the  Louisiana  Purchaae  Exposition,     llie  monben  of  the  ednn" 
arei  P.  G.  Ogilvle,  Fhoirmani  R.  Blair;  S.  J.  Cartlldgei  Dr. 
J.  Struthen,  C  B.;  and  J.  H.  Cnndall,  secretary.    T&  r 
coaunlttee  at  St.  Louis  li  Capt  Pen7  AlUn. 
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Teachers  Examinations. 

nie  qoetttoiu  ffiTen  in  ihif  deiMrtmeiU  bare  been  Mleoled  iJRmi  s^^ 
teeeheri\eimininattoni  in  MTena  lifttee.   The  ancwen  are  nnnnMenIr  inggeit 
than  final,  tho  their  aoemaoy  can  be  depended  npon  as  far  as  thej  go. 

Xndiana  8tatc  Qucetione,  ^uIt,  1904* 

READING. 

1.  Tell  the  story  in  "Snowbound." 

ft.  What  to  you  is  the  most  vivid  scene  in  the  poem? 

S.  How  are  the  principal  persons  characterized? 

4.  How  is  interest  in  current  events  to  be  fostered  thru  ad 
ing? 

5.  Give  a  list  of  the  ten  words  most  frequently  mispnMUV 
your  pupils  and  indicate  the  correct  pronunciation. 

"^'  6.    What  two  books  would  you  place  first  as  supplemental; 
for  children  under  ten? 

7.  How  may  correct  habits  in  spelling  be  established  along  i 
ing? 

8.  In  the  fifth  grade  which  would  you  prefer  for  the  pupils* ; 
selections  or  some  complete  work?    Why? 

ANSWERS. 

1.  It  is  a  December  evening  and  the  setting  sun  portend 
storm.  The  evening  chores  are  done  and  the  snow  falls  all  night, 
day  and  night;  and  the  second  morning  presents  a  dear  sky  an^  m 
snow.  During  the  day  a  path  was  made  to  the  bam  and  at  night  I 
gathered  around  the  bright  fireplace  and  spent  the  evening  in  a 
and  social  manner.  Now  the  author  describes  each  member  of  tl 
Father,  mother,  unde,  aunt,  sister,  the  school  master  and  the  m 
Miss  Harriet  Livermore.  Then  at  nine  o'dock  the  unde  covers 
in  the  fireplace  and  the  mother  says  evening  prayers  and  all  i 
were  in  dreamland.  The  next  morning  the  neighbors  went  tl 
clearing  the  roads  and  the  doctor  was  Me  to  make  his  rounds, 
passed  thus  and  all  the  books  in  the  house  were  read  and  the  wee 
came,  telling  of  the  inddents  of  the  outside  world.  The  snow 
melt  away. 

"And  all  the  world  was  ours  once  more." 

2.  The  scene  of  the  boys  digging  a  path  to  the  bam  is  the  n 
scene  of  the  poem  to  me. 

S.  Each  character  is  portrayed  by  bringing  out  the  simplest  mo 
traits. 

4.  Interest  in  current  events  may  be  fostered  thru  schoo 
by  leading  the  pupil  to  desire  to  compare  incidents  and  facts  in  tl 
with  present  day  inddents  and  facts. 

5.  This  question  is  personal  and  would  be  answered  diffei 
each  teacher. 
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8.  Two  supplementary  books  of  first  class  are  "Robin  Hood**  and 
'"IlieSpeetsdeMas/' 

7.  Ht?e  each  pupQ  select  a  Ikt  of  25  or  50  words  from  the  lesson  and 
pRMMNinoe  some  one  list  to  be  q>elled;  the  next  day  call  for  the  way  the 
umis  were  used  in  the  reading  lesson. 

&  In  the  fifth  grade  complete  selections  are  better  because,  in  addition 
to  tlie  drill  in  reading,  the  pupfl  gets  a  knowledge  of  complete  sdections 
of  litemtnie  and  forma  a  habit  of  bringing  unity  into  his  thinking. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  has  caused  the  rapid  growth  of  Chicago? 

2.  Take  an  imaginary  journey  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  by 
ukmg  a  cross  section  of  the  country  over  which  you  travd.  Tell  how 
the  physical  features  affect  the  occupations  and  productions. 

S.  Locate  the  grain  region  of  the  United  States.  Mention  two  im- 
portant cereals  raised,  and  locate  two  cities  which  owe  their  wealth  largely 
to  the  handling  of  grain. 

(a)— Name  three  great  cotton  manufacturing  centers. 

(b)— Three  important  shoe  manufacturing  centers. 

4.  Locate  and  teU  for  what  each  of  the  foUowing  cities  is  noted :  Edin- 
bmgh,  Manchester,  Belfast,  Vienna,  Stockholm. 

5.  Locate  the  great  coffee-producing  regions;  tea,  copper,  coal. 

6.  Discuss  briefly  the  statement,  '*Mfui  overcomes  in  scores  of  ways 
Ae  huriers  of  topography. '  *    Give  examples. 

7.  What  influences  would  hinder  the  building  of  a  railroad  from  Mexico 
to  Baenoo  Ayres? 

ANSWXB8. 

I.  Its  central  position  in  a  very  productive  region  and  its  location 
ti  a  Western  terminus  of  the  lake  and  canal  routes  to  the  Atlantic. 

1  The  mountains  and  rivers  of  the  east  make  mining  and  manu- 
tKlonqg  the  principal  occupations;  west  of  this  lie  the  com  and  wheat 
imI  live  stodc  region.  West  of  the  Missiasiiyi  are  the  great  plains,  suitable 
fcr^raiing;  bey^id  this  are  the  mountains,  rich  in  minerals;  on  the  Pacific 
WM,  the  people  engage  in  agriculture  and  fruit  raising. 

S.  The  Mississippi  Valley  embraces  the  greater  part  of  the  grain  pro- 
inQOg  area  of  the  United  States.  Wheat  and  com  are  the  most  important 
eenala.  Minneapolis,  on  the  Mississippi,  in  Minnesota,  and  Superior 
ia  the  aune  state,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior. 

a.  Of  the  states,  Massachusetts  leads;  LoweU,  Manchester  and  Fall 
Uier  are  important  centers. 

h.    New  York,  Huladdphia  and  Chicago. 

4.  Edinburgh  capital  of  Scotland,  renowned  for  its  great  number 
4  literuy  men;  Bfanchester,  England,  famous  for  its  manufacture  of 
voolen  labries;  Bdfeat,  Ireland,  for  its  linen;  Vienna,  capital  of  Austria, 
boated  on  the  Danube,  noted  for  elegant  public  buDdings  and  library; 
it  IB  the  diicf  manufacturing  dty  of  the  empire;  Stockholm,  located  in 
Sieden,  is  aometiniea  called  "Northem  Venice,*'  by  reason  of  its  romantic 
■tnatkn  and  beautifiil  palace. 
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5.  (a)  Brazil;  (b)  Anam,  Bengal,  Ceylon  and  Ja{Mui; 
weenaw  peninsula.  Lake  Superior,  Montana  and  Arisona;  ( 
distributed  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Gennaay. 

6.  Man  bridges  the  rivers,  tunnds  and  mountains  and  ri^ 
canals  with  locks,  drains  wet  lands,  irrigates  dry  lands  and 
isthmus  with  a  canal.    All  these  changes  he  makes  in  order 
obstacles  from  commerce  and  prepare  the  land  for  tillage  and  hi 

7.  The  topography  of  the  country,  unfavorable  climatic 
and  the  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  among  the  inhabitants  of 
countries  thru  which  it  would  pass. 

SaENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

1.  Would  you  permit  pupils  to  study  together?    Justify  yt 

2.  With  what  reference  books  ou^t  a  school  above  the  prin 
to  be  supplied? 

8.  To  what  extent  is  experience  valuable  in  determining 
of  teaching?    To  what  extent  is  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
in  determining  a  rational  method? 

4.  What  is  the  objection  of  having  children  write  or  do  otl 
handwork  at  an  early  age? 

5.  Define  an  experimental  science.  What  great  educatio 
tage  should  result  from  the  study  of  an  experimental  science? 

6.  To  what  grades  is  oral  teaching  best  adapted?  Why! 
grades  are  textbooks  best  adapted  as  the  means  of  oommunical 
edge? 

7.  Tell  in  a  few  words  what  were  the  leading  educationi 
of  any  of  the  foUowing:    Frod[)el,    Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Herbar 

▲N8WSB8. 

1.  No.  They  will  become  more  interested  in  each  other  1 
lesson.    It  will  tend  to  destroy  the  self-reliance  of  the  weaker. 

2.  Dictionary  for  one.  Many  others  could  be  used  adva 
but  they  must  be  adapted  to  the  child's  powers  of  oomprdieni 

8.  Experience  is  worth  much  if  the  teacher  has  had  a  good 
to  begin  with;  little  without  such  knowledge.    A  knowledge  < 
of  mind  is  essential  as  a  basis  for  rational  method.    In  fact, 
rational  method  without  it. 

4.  It  tends  to  distort  the  bones,  as  they  are  easily  bent,  an 
freedom  of  the  muscles. 

5.  An  experimental  science  is  a  science  in  which  truths  are 
and  laws  revealed  thru  experiment.    It  should  devdop  the 
observation  and  train  in  inductive  reasoning. 

6.  (a)  The  primary,  (b)  Because  the  pupil  has  little  tho 
and  does  not  know  how  to  use  books,     (c)    Intermediate  and  a 

7.  (a)  Follow  nature  in  unfolding  the  child's  mind;  letting  i 
expand  as  a  plant  grows,  naturally,  (b)  Practically  the  san 
of  Froebel;  in  fact  Froebel  got  many  of  his  ideas  from  Rousseau 
talozzi  set  forth  the  idea  that  the  education  and  development 
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Mtnre  dioiild  be  in  harmonj  with  natunl  law;  that  m  order  to  teach  well 
ire  dMukl  study  the  prooeases  of  nature  m  man  and  its  particular  processes 
B  indhriduala  and  that  observation  is  the  method  hy  which  all  objects 
IR  brought  home  to  us. 

Hobirt  was  the  great  advocate  of  the  kindeigarten;  noted  especially 
fcrUi  ivoik  in  psychology. 

LTTERATUItE. 

1.  How  eariy  should  effort  be  made  to  teach  children  some  appreciation 
d  good  literature? 

2.  What  can  be  done  in  the  school  to  overcome  the  pernicious  in- 
Inence  of  bad  books — those  which  interest  the  young  because  of  exciting 

•dTentQia? 

5.  How  would  you  attempt  to  cultivate  in  pupils,  the  habit  of  becoming 

good  liiteners? 

4.  Why  is  this  desirable? 

6*  What  value  is  there  in  the  study  of  the  lives  of  literary  men? 

6.  What  eariy  influences  are  plainly  seen  in  some  of  Hawthorne's 

writings? 

7-8.  Name  ten  leading  works  of  fiction  and  give  the  author  of  each. 

AN8WEB8. 

1.  Giildren  should  be  taught  to  estimate  or  appreciate  good  literature 
tt  noo  as  they  can  handle  complete  sdections,  perhaps,  the  third  reader 
r*^  This  is  not  too  eariy  under  any  circumstance. 

f'  The  pernicious  effect  of  bad  books  in  school  can  be  lessened  by 
^cfling  of  good  books  and  urging  pupils  to  read  them. 

5.  YoQ  can  hdp  pupils  to  listen  by  impressing  them  with  the  value 
of  hcariag  all  that  is  said  in  the  recitation — ^lead  them  to  be  re^>onsible  for 
^  both  teacher  and  pupils  say. 

i  This  is  desirable  to  secure  good  order,  good  observation,  and  good 

aatore. 

^<  The  study  of  the  lives  of  literary  men  is  valuable  to  aid  us  in  entering 
Bto  the  meaning  of  their  literature  to  better  advantage. 

6.  The  "chill  Puritanism"  of  Hawthorne's  early  training  are  clearly 
**&  in  some  of  his  works — "The  Scarlet  Letter,"  for  example. 

74.    The  Scariet  Letter,  by  Hawthorne. 

Divid  Copperfieldy  by  Dickens. 

idam  Bede,  by  George  Eliot. 

Vanity  Fair,  by  Thackeray. 

Les  Miserables,  by  Victor  Hugo. 

Don  Quixote,  by  Cervantes. 

Unde  Tom's  Cabin,  by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

Vicar  of  Wakefield,  by  Goldsmith. 

Tht  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  by  Cooper. 

Ivaohoe  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
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1.    Define  pitch,  let^k.  fwee  uul  cpialitj  ■■  ^iplied  to  Idm 
t.    Dutinguiah  between  tie  wkJ  ■]!».    Dhutnte. 

5.  Whftt  is  meant  bf  a  broken  measure? 

4.  Define  key;  key  ngnatnre.    Prom  what  is  a  kej  nanwdF 

B.  When  the  ke;  n'gnature  i>  three  Sati,  where  on  the  ilall 
and  8? 

6.  Illustrate  two  clefs.     What  does  each  indicate? 

7.  Distinguish  between  diatonic  and  c;hromatic  scalca. 

8.  Transpose  three  measures  <rf  "America"  written  in  1 
shaip,  to  its  relative  minor. 


1.  Pileh  of  a  tone  is  its  highness  or  lownesa,  and  is  doe  to  t 
of  nbralion.  Lengtk  of  a  tone  ts  the  period  of  time  during  whii 
lasts.  Fone  of  a  note  is  its  loudness  or  softness.  Quality  ol 
that  property  by  which  we  recognize  it  as  bang  clear,  rich,  swe 
etc. 

C.  A  lie  connects  two  or  more  notes  on  the  same  dcgice  ^ 
while  a  shir  connects  two  or  more  notes  on  different  degreea  ci  th 

5.  A  broken  measure  is  one  which  is  partly  filled  with  reati 
4.     A  leey  is  any  one  of  various  families  or  systems  of  tones 

which  the  members  have  the  same  musical  relations  ■tnnng 
By  key  signature  is  meant  the  flats  or  shaips  placed  at  the  beg 
selection  to  show  the  location  of  the  key  note.  A  key  is  name 
d^ree  of  the  staff  upon  which  the  key  note  foils. 

6.  1  is  on  first  line,  3  on  second  line,  &  cm  third  line,  8  on  Co 
6.    The  P  clef,  or  bass  clef,  indicates  the  part  for  raen  with 

middle  C  being  on  first  added  line  above.  Tbt  G  clef  or  sofwai 
cates  the  part  for  women  with  high  voices,  middle  C  being  on 
line  below. 

7.  ^tntonic  scale  refers  to  the  common,  regular  scale,  who 
scale  includes  all  the  tones  of  the  diatonic  scale  together  witl 
vening  half-tones. 


Coming  Meeting*. 

Nov.  S5 — Massachusetts  Teachers'   Association,  and  Mai 
Council  of  Education,  at  Boston. 

Dec.  SI-S3 — Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  at  Ln 
Dec.  S6-31— The  California  Teachers'  Atsociation,  at  San  J( 
Dec.  87-99 — New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  AssocUtlon,  at  Tre 
Dec.  27-30— Washington  SUte  Teachers'  AssociaUon,  at  Spo 
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Vcd.  XVI  DECEMBER,  1904  No.  4 

Cbc  Great  educational  exhibit  at  St.  LouiB 

[E  LOUISIANA  PURCHASE  EXPOSITION  wiU  be 
1  1^  ^  I  long  and  gratefully  remembered  by  teachers  for  the 
conspicuous  recognition  it  accorded  to  educational  en- 
deavor. A  whole  building,  beautiful  and  thoroly  ap- 
'  propriate  was  set  aside  for  purely  educational  endeavors.  It  was 
known  as  the  Palace  of  Education  and  Social  Economy,  and  cov- 
ered more  than  seven  acres  of  floor  space.  Here  was  to  be  seen 
the  most  comprehensive  Educational  Exhibit  ever  brought  together. 
Thanks  to  Commissioner  Howard  J.  Rogers,  the  classification  was 
Tcry  helpful  to  comparative  studies  of  the  products  of  the  various 
■chools  and  school  systems  there  represented.  The  attendants  in 
darge  of  the  various  divisions  were  uniformly  courteous  and  intelli- 
gent. Everything  contributed  to  make  a  prolonged  study  of  the 
displays  both  interesting  and  profitable. 

Of  course,  any  exhibit  of  school  products  must  be  more  or  less 
unreliable  as  regards  the  inner  workings  of  the  classrooms.     The 

.  best  fruits  of  educational  endeavor  cannot  well  be  placed  on  exhibi- 
tion.    A  school's  full  worth  can  no  more  be  shown  by  these  dis- 

j  plays  than  could  that  of  a  church.  Photographs  of  converts  and 
members,  flash-light  pictures  of  a  banner  attendance  at  weekly 

J    payer-meeting,    phonograph  records  of  sermons,  and  kinetoscope 

'  pictures  of  ceremonies,  the  passing  of  the  contribution  plate,  and 
ihe  shaking  of  hands  at  the  close  of  the  service,  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story  of  a  clergyman's  labors.  Nor  would  statistics  of  char- 
itable contributions,  lists  of  social  and  religious  organizations  within 
the  church,  and  records  of  Sunday-school  attendance  supply  un- 
qmitionable  testimony  to  the  real  character  of  a  denomination's  re- 
gions endeavors.  Yet  do  all  these  things  tell  something,  and  that 
lomething  is  worth  investigating. 

With  regard  to  school  exhibits,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  excep- 
tioiial  excellences  do  not  necessarily  imply  exceptional  excellence 
flf  instruction.  It  is  always  best  to  be  cautious  in  drawing  final 
eonduiions  from  attractive  displays.  But  where  the  work  is  un- 
questionably poor,  one  is  justified  in  speaking  very  positively;  for 
fbe  exhibit  has  the  indorsement  not  only  of  the  teachers  who  sup- 
plied it,  but  also  of  ihe  supervising'  officers  who  passed  it  on. 
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ELEHENTAST  AND  SECONDASY  EDUCATION— GRODPS  1  AND  i 

These  groups  are  cantained  in  the  exhibits  of  the  statee  and  citi 
foreign  coontries.  The  fOnner  are  situated  in  the  north  corridor, 
and  S.  The  Utter  are  in  the  court  of  the  building.  All  have  atte 
charge. 

Aisle  A,  block  1. -Colorado,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakote,  ! 
Lutheran  Schools,  Hisaissippi,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  Kansas,  H 
Missouri. 

Aiste  A,  block  2. — Arkansas,  California,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  S 
Hasaachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin. 

Exceptions  in  classifications:  States  of  Texas  and  Utah,  aisle  H 
State  of  Weet  Vir^nia,  aisle  G,  block  12;  Porto  Rico,  aisle  G, 
Philippine  exhibit  in  Philippine  reservation,  Indian  exibit  in  Indian  b 
the  grounds,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  education  in  Government  building. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


tain,  8  E,  12i  Italy,  E-F,  12,  Japan,  S  F,  12;  Mexico,  8  &,  12;  Swede 
Belgian  exhibit  in  Belgian  building;  Austrian  exhibit  in  Austrian 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

Foreign  universities  in  the  exhibits  of  their  respective  counties 
ican  universities  in  the  northwest  quadrant  of  the  court,  aisles  C,  '. 
bhckB. 

College  ia  the  west  corridor,  tiAta  \  aiAl. 


Ityof  I 
lD-E, 


I,  A  1;  ijniverBity  of  California,  northeast  pavil- 
icago,  D-E,  9;  Univ^^tyof  Illinois,  C,  9;  Univer- 

-—_-—, ,  ~,  uiavenits  of  Missouri,  C  8;  University  of  Wis- 

C-D,  9;  VsMur  eollKe,  1,  7:  Washington  university,  D-E,  9;  Wotn- 
AflBC  of  Baltimore,  2.  7;  Worcester  Polytechnic  institute,  2,  7:  Yale 
Hj,  D-E,  9;  CoUfletire  college  exhibit,  2,  7;  Massachusetts  coUeges, 

ART  SCHOOLS— CROUP  4. 

is  fiDup  emitains  the  exhibits  of  seven  schools  and  is  situated  on  the 
Ridar  towards  Art  Hill  and  the  Grand  Basin. 

Ibstitate  of  Chicago,  2,  7;  Minneapolis  School  of  Fine  Arts,  2,  7; 
1  Art  school.  Booton,  1-2,  7;  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  1. 
t  iastitate,  2,  7;  bt.  Lonis  Art  school,  1-2,  7;  School  of  Museum  of 
riB,  Boston,  1,  7. 

MBICnLTDBAL  COLLEGB8  AND  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS— GROUP  5. 

s  is  a  collectiTe  exhibit  made  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of 
neiation  of  American  Agricultural  colleges  and  Experiment  Stations 
idnedpOMible  by  a  grant  of  $100,000  from  thecongreesof  the  United 
It  is  organizea  by  departments  and  has  many  working  laboratories. 
of  n>eaal  agent  in  chuge  is  James  L.  Fanner. 
9  exhibit  is  situated  in  the  west  corridor,  aisles  1  and  2,  block  8. 

COimBBCB  AMD  INSU8TBT— GROUP  6. 

)  main  exhibit  in  this  group  is  the  working  exhibit  of  Brown's  Buei- 
QegiiB  in  the  southweat  pavillion  of  the  building.  Jonas  Commercial 
is  on  aisle  H,  block  6.  and  the  Spencerian  collMre,  Cleveland,  is  in 
scdtaneoua  alcove,  uale  2,  block  7.  Several  busmess  colleges  have 
Ubhed  with  the  state  exhibits. 
iaa  edQcati<Mi  is  ezemptiAed  in  the  Indian  schools  west  of  the  Hall  of 

MCS. 

Detail  institute  has  a  small  exhibit  in  the  miscellaneous  akove. 

SCHOOU  rOS  THE  DEAF  AMD  BLIMD. 

■  is  a  collective  exhibit  iinder  the  auspices  of  the  Convention  of 
■a  InstiQCtarv  of  the  Deaf,  and  the  American  Association  of  Inatmc- 
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The  evident  object,  especially  of  the  American  exhibits 
very  few  exceptions,  is  to  display  only  the  things  in  whi 
nous  schools  or  school  systems  tcJce  particular  pride. 

The  educational  section  of  the  international  jury  of 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  was  composed  of  fif  t 
engaged  in  educational  work.  The  United  States  f  umi 
jurors  and  the  other  countries  the  rest. 

The  selection  of  Pestalozzi  and  Mann  as  subjects  f 
statues  at  the  main  entrances  was  a  happy  one.  The  idei 
two  leaders,  together  with  those  of  Jefferson,  to  the  glori 
statesmanship  and  educational  genius  the  whole  exhifa 
monument,  were  undoubtedly  the  most  powerful  forces  in 
ing  of  popular  education  and  social  endeavor  in  the  UnJ 
during  the  period  since  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 

But  somebody  blundered  most  wofully  in  labelling  ! 
on  the  monument  erected  to  him,  as  founder  of  the  fir 
training  schools.     To  begin  with,  he  did  far  greater  \ 
education.     The  whole  spirit  of  teaching  in  the  elements 
has  been  affected  by  him.     The  influence  of  his  insist 
AnschavAvag  in  teaching  has  worked  its  way  even  into  tl 
and  universities.     The  magnificent  showing  made  by  the 
stitutions  of  Germany  in  experimentation  and  illustration 
study  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  didactic  reforms 
way  by  him.     And  then  to  have  the  legend  upon  his  sti 
J.  H.  P.,  who  ^^established  the  first  manual  training  scho^ 
too  bad.     Besides,  the  credit  for  these  schools  does  not  at 
to  him,  but  rather  to  the  Philanthropinists,  tho  a  reason 
might  be  made  for  Francke.     However,  the  mistake  was 
stood  as  a  memorial  to  the  prevailing  ignorance  among 
teachers  of  even  the  most  elementary  facts  in  the  history 
tion.     As  such  it  served  to  exhibit  one  reality  with 
truthfulness. 

Every  state  and  every  foreign  country  represents 
Fair  had  its  own  room,  some  of  them  quite  large, 
made  an  effort  to  present  an  attractive  and  appropriate  a{ 
Massachusetts  deserves  special  mention  for  the  dignific 
of  her  materials.  The  quiet  simplicity  of  it  was  emii 
ting  in  a  state  that  gave  birth  to  the  American  comm< 
and  provided  a  home  for  scholarship  and  the  develo 
human  ideals,  when  the  Pilgrims  were  yet  battling  witl 
hardships  of  colonization  in  a  bleak  wilderness. 

The  most  comprehensive  and  m  maivy  ways  the  best 
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American  city  school  exhibit  was  unquestionably  that  of  New  York. 
The  city  has  the  advantage  over  other  American  municipalities  in 
ihat  she  has  an  immense  number  of  schools  to  draw  upon.     By 
•electing  from  the  great  mass  of  available  material  the  very  best, 
•n  exhibit  can  easily  be  supplied  that  less  favorably  situated  cities 
would  find  it  difficult  to  approach.     Besides,  the  city  is  generous 
almost  to  lavishness  in  the  financial  support  of  her  schools.     Add 
to  this  the  large — absurdly  large — supervisory  force,  and  the  ex- 
planation of  New  York's  showing  is  not  so  hard  to  frame.     But 
ande  from  all  this,  the  city  is  really  doing  a  great  work  in  her 
lAools.     The  exhibits  were  well  displayed.    Everything  was  shown 
to  the  best  advantage.     Skilful  classification  and  tabulation  enabled 
the  visitor  to  inform  himself  readily  concerning  almost  every  feature 
of  the  displayable  work  done  in  the  New  York  schools. 

THE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS. 

Drawing,  color-work,  and  manual  training  were  almost  univer- 
ttlly  given  a  conspicuous  place.  Much  of  the  material  was  excel- 
knt,  a  considerable  part  was  very  crude,  and  some  of  it  was  bound 
to  grate  upon  the  sensibilities  of  sensitive  visitors.  Of  course,  this 
criticism  does  not  apply  to  the  schools  which  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  unique  types  of  art  cultivated  in  their  environment.  Thus, 
ieveral  of  the  New  Mexico  schools,  for  example,  had  exhibits  which 
iboired  admirable  adaptation  to  the  home  environment  of  the  chil- 
dren. The  Chinese,  or  rather  the  Oriental,  character  of  some  of  the 
art  work  in  the  San  Francisco  schools  also  revealed  commendable 
odeavor,  and  added  peculiar  interest  and  attractiveness  to  the  dis- 
play. But  there  were  to  be  found  also  illustrated  compositions  that 
vere  simply  abominable.  Pictures  violating  every  law  of  common 
KDse  and  natural  truthfulness  of  expression,  besides  being  hideous 
ibapes,  and  not  at  all  representing  the  children's  spontaneous  self- 
cipression  served  to  "embellish'*  lessons — on  the  abuse  of  alcohol, 
for  instance. 

Some  sdiools  displayed  woodwork  so  clumsy  and  devoid  of  edu- 
tttional  value  that  the  observer  was  altogether  too  insistently  re- 
minded of  how  recent  a  departure  manual  training  is,  and  how  still 
nore  recent  the  introduction  of  art  training  in  the  elementary 
idKx>]s.  These  things  seemed  to  have  been  placed  upon  the  pro- 
gram of  some  schools,  before  the  teachers  had  had  a  chance  or  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  inform  themselves  as  to  the  objects  and  skilful 
Bumagement  of  the  new  requirements. 

Just  how  much  of  the  art  work  among  the  elementary  exhibits 
na  "faked**  i»  dHBcult  to  say.    In  a  few  instances  there  was  so 
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gross  a  violation  of  every  principle  of  honesty  that  thi 
eye  could  not  help  being  greatly  pained.     But  there  was 
much  of  the  kind  of  deception  by  which  the  faded  faces 
like-to-be-considered-pretty  Misses  acquire  the  flush  of 
at  least  a  blush  of  the  flush  of   appearance  of  youth, 
more  or  less  hard  to  distinguish  from  genuine  woric.     Oi 
to  the  h(»ne  of  the  exhibit  and  careful  investigation  of 
program  would  give  one  the  basis  for  an  accurate  estimat 

The  suspicious  work  in  color  had  the  daintiness  of  tra 
in  it.  Children  are  not  likely  to  choose  the  delicate  color 
tions  which  some  of  the  directors  of  exhibits  were  so  proui 
ing  out  to  interested  visitors.  But  whether  the  produ 
rightly  be  classed  as  ^^faked"  or  whether  the  teachers  are 
sured  for  suppressing  the  child  in  order  to  get  adult  i 
artistic  proprieties  on  paper  for  display  at  a  show,  is  : 
determined. 

Exceptionally  fine  specimens  of  wood-turning  were  ex] 
the  schools  of  Faterson,  New  Jersey.  In  pictorial  art  '. 
Indiana,  was  in  the  lead.  Here  the  course  is  well  organ 
the  kindergarten  thru  the  high  school;  and  everything 
well  done,  whether  it  is  in  pencil,  pen  and  ink,  crayon, 
color.  The  manual  training  exhibit  of  the  Minneapolis  h 
was  probably  the  finest  to  be  found  at  the  Fair.  Eras 
high  school,  Brooklyn,  had  probably  the  best  art-work  ( 
any  Eastern  high  school. 

New  York  City,  more  particularly  Manhattan  and  the 
setting  the  standard  in  many  divisions  of  manual  woric. 
dividual  attention  given  to  pupils  shows  its  fruitage  in 
genious  devices  and  original  designs  by  school  children. 

The  schools  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  exhibited  some  fine  work 
color  and  pen-and-ink  sketches.     Compositions  on  the  ap] 

chestnut,  and  similar  topics  are  illustrated  in  the  text  w: 
and  remarkably  accurate  sketches  in  color  or  black  and  ^ 
The  most  fascinating  single  school  exhibit  was  prob 
of  a  Chinese  public  school  at  San  Francisco,  the  Jean 
school  attended  by  children  drawn  entirely  from  the  Chin 
lation  of  the  city.  The  freedom  accorded  to  individualil 
couraged  the  supply  of  several  unique  compositions  anc 
tions.  The  children  had  taken  great  pains  with  their  wor 
peared  to  have  enjoyed  it. 

The  general  impression  one  was  bound  to  carry  away 
manual  art  displays  of  the  Amencau  ^cVvool  ^«a  that  th 
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much  time  wasted  on  uneducational  work.  There  has  been  too  much 
paper-cutting,  too  much  "illustrating*'  of  stories — sometimes  this 
seemed  to  have  been  carried  to  ridiculous  extremes — ^too  much  deco- 
rating of  things  that  look  better  unadorned,  too  much  crudeness, 
and  too  little  attention  to  technical  perfection  and  artistic  taste. 
Most  things  looked  as  if  the  teacher  thought,  "That's  good  enough, 
that'll  do,"  and  as  if  the  pupils  thought  too,  "That'll  do." 

GERMANY. 

The  German  schools  presented  the  actual  work  of  their  pupils, 
elected  from  the  dsjlj  routine — the  best  and  the  worst  and  the 
average  alike.  There  was  no  show  work.  How  in  the  regular 
course  a  class  handled  a  given  problem  was  illustrated  by  all  the  so- 
lutions as  received  by  the  teacher,  without  reference  to  any  public 
use  of  the  material. 

One  chart  exhibited,  in  an  attractively  graphic  form,  the  time 
given  in  the  Dresden  district  schools  to  the  various  subjects  of  the 
course  of  study.  German  naturally  leads  with  37  hours  a  month. 
Needlework  comes  next,  with  S6  hours  a  month.  Arithmetic  has 
24  hours.  Religious  instruction  is  held  to  be  an  important  enough 
wibject  to  have  22  hours  set  apart  for  it.  Nature  study,  geog- 
nphj,  and  penmanship  occupy  12  hours,  and  drawing  and  gym- 
nastics 10  hours  each.  History  and  singing  are  given  8  hours 
each,  geometry  5  hours,  and  cooking  S  hours  and  SO  minutes. 

The  schoolbooks  of  Germany  have  been  greatly  improved  in 
recent  years.  The  illustrations  are  better  and  the  text  is  fuller 
than  in  the  past.  But  they  are  not  yet  quite  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  best  books  made  in  the  United  States.  In  this  department 
the  United  States  unquestionably  leads  the  world. 

In  a  number  of  places,  notably  in  the  city  of  Hamburg,  sev- 
^  sociological  experiments  have  been  successfully  carried  out 
iiuder  the  auspices  of  the  public  education  authorities.  German 
ingenuity  is  ceaselessly  at  work  developing  new  methods  for  the 
nplift  of  hiunanity.  The  teaching  of  adults,  the  spread  of  infor- 
niation  concerning  hygienic  living  and  household  economy,  the  care 
^t  the  defective,  the  new  conditions  produced  by  the  changed  status 
of  the  laboring  classes,  the  alcohol  evil,  and  many  other  important 
problems  are  vigorously  handled. 

Germany  had  unquestionably  the  most  comprehensive  and  in 
many  ways  the  most  instructive  educational  exhibit.  There  was  an 
air  of  genuineness  and  thoroness  about  it  all  that  was  very  im- 
]Mre8Bive.     Teaahin^  Is  truly  a  profession  in  Germany.     TVus  iac^ 
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was  visible  everywhere.  By  oomparison,  the  work  of  manj 
own  schools  looked  crude  and  as  if  produced  under  di 
teachers. 

In  spite  of  the  insistence  upon  the  professional  prepan 
teachers,  the  normal  school  (Lehrerseminar)  does  not  occ 
enviable  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  Grerman  people.  I: 
of  scholarship  its  students  rarely  go  beyond  the  scope  of  o^ 
age  high  school.  In  fact  some  of  our  own  best  grammar 
are  fully  up  to  the  general  scholarship  standard  of  the  1 
normal  schools.  But  in  the  teaching  of  pedagogy  and  the 
cal  training  in  the  art  of  teaching  the  German  normal 
have  many  lessons  for  the  world.  We  lay  too  little  stre 
professional  preparation,  Grermany  too  little  upon  genera 
arship. 

There  is  connected  with  every  normal  school  an  elei 
practice  school  consisting  of  either  one  or  three  grades.  In 
an  applicant  for  admission  must  be  no  less  than  seventeen 
more  than  twenty-four  years  old.  The  course  covers  thr< 
and  is  free  in  the  state  institutions.  The  diploma  of  a  sti 
mal  school  represents  the  minimum  requirement  for  appo 
as  teacher.  This  entitles  the  holder  to  a  temporary  license 
to  five  years.  Within  this  time  and  no  less  than  two  yea: 
obtaining  the  normal  school  diploma  a  second  examination 
taken.  The  test  is  wholly  professional  and  inquires  into  th< 
at  self-perfection  in  the  knowledge  of  teaching  and  in  skill  i 
tical  school  management. 

The  teachers  of  Grermany  excel  in  the  art  of  instructic 
other  country  can  equal  Germany  here.  They  accomplie 
they  set  out  to  do,  and  the  results  are  really  more  nearly  c 
surate  with  the  time  expended  than  they  are  here.  It  is  wc 
to  what  a  high  degree  the  economy  in  teaching  is  carried, 
the  elementary  schools  there  seems  to  be  but  little  encours 
for  the  development  of  originality.  The  go-cart  plan  is  tc 
in  evidence.  However,  the  schoolmaster  produces  what 
scribed  on  the  program,  with  a  degree  of  thoroncss  and  s 
that  compels  admiration.     And  that  is  worth  considerable. 

The  general  exhibit  of  the  German  empire  was  a  revali 
everybody,  the  Germans  included.  In  the  arts  and  crafts, 
ally  in  architecture  and  interior  decoration,  it  surpassed  ths 
other  countries.  The  same  thoroness  and  perfection  showi 
construction  of  the  individual  exhibits  were  obvious  also  in 
rangement.  Painstaking  effort  and  unremitting  care  in  tfa 
j'ng  out  of  the  details  are  chaTactemtlcfi  m  which  Germany 
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At  the  entrance  to  the  section  devoted  to  the  German  exhibit 
in  the  Liberal  Arts  building  stands  an  eagle  with  outspread  wings, 
in  bronze.  It  is  said  that  each  of  the  seventeen  hundred  feathers 
in  this  model  was  made  and  put  in  place,  separately.  This  royal 
hiid  is  typical  of  the  painstaking  employed  thruout  this  marvellous 
exhibit. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Great  Britain  showed  excellent  work  in  drawing  and  design.  The 
brush  work  was  markedly  good.  Bold  dashes  and  large  pictures 
seem  to  be  aimed  at.  The  London  schools  devote  from  an  hour  and 
a  half  to  two  hours  and  a  half  a  week  to  drawing.  Our  best  does 
oot  get  beyond  London's  lowest  time  allowance  for  this  important 
sobject  In  this  department  American  schools  may  derive  profit- 
abk  lessons  from  the  United  Kingdom.  But  as  regards  the  under- 
lying principle  we  are  on  better  ground  in  spite  of  the  over-supply 
of  ipUtterdash  work  than  our  cousins. 

The  British  exhibit  produced  the  impression  of  solidity.  It 
ibowed  that  the  arts  and  crafts  receive  due  attention,  and  that 
athletics  and  physical  culture  generally  occupy  an  important  place. 
But  it  also  seemed  to  indicate  that  altogether  too  much  stress  is  laid 
opon  mechanical  perfection.  Painstaking  and  intense  application 
appears  to  be  cultivated  to  an  undue  degree  and  form  made  an  end 
of  supreme  importance.  Thought  power  and  originality  are  al- 
lowed too  little  scope.  A  shopkeeper's  pedagogy  seems  to  rule. 
A  little  less  rigidity  in  formal  drills  and  more  attention  to  sub- 
rtanoe  would  have  made  the  British  section  vastly  more  valuable. 
The  right  lies  somewhere  between  the  slipshod  work  of  most  of  our 
o>vn  schools  and  the  mechanical  perfection  aimed  at  by  their  English 
wunter-types.  The  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  may 
^  learn  one  of  the  other  in  matters  relating  to  public  education. 
Both  may  derive  pn^table  lessons  from  Grermany  in  the  technique 
of  public  education. 

The  very  remarkable  exhibit  from  the  industrial  schools  of  Ire- 
^Mid,  which  occupied  a  large  space  in  the  "Irish  village,"  included 
(beautiful  specimens  of  Irish  lace,  all  of  them  the  work  of  pupils. 
The  patterns  for  lace  collars  and  edges,  designed  by  pupils  and  re- 
pnnluced  exactly  in  the  lace  were  astonishing.  The  drawn  work  in 
^  finest  of  Irish  linen,  the  paintings  in  oil,  and  the  excellent  work 
uiwood  turning  reminded  us  that  the  Emerald  isle  is  not  behind  the 
^  of  the  world  in  the  training  she  gives  in  her  industrial  schools. 


.ui.  ine  (titjplay  of  methods  of 
of  campaign  plans  against  wicke< 
French  youth  is  not  at  all  as  con 
made  out.  The  temperance  ag 
with  everything  else.  It  is  anti 
The  anti-alcohol  object  pictures  a 
in  sensitive  children.  Fnuice  evif 
by  examples — horrible  examples. 

The  compositicm  work  and  the  v 
pearance  anything  else  to  be  found  i 
masters — and  some  of  their  Germa 
a  specialty  of  developing  beautiful 
writing  are  used  to  bring  out  diffe: 
give  prominence  of  varying  dc^n 
work  looked  as  if  it  might  have  bee 
of  the  Middle  ages,  instead  of  a 
typewriter  day.  Here  is  the  poin* 
are  likely  to  differ  in  attitude  fr 
have  shaken  off  the  tyranny  of  the 
new  age  is  making  new  demands  Up 
penmanship  is  not  one  of  them,  ace 

Id  social  endeavor  lines  Fran 
world.  The  looking  after  released  j 
the  feeding  of  the  hungry,   the  ro 
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BELGIUM  AND  AUSTRIA. 

felgium  and  Austria  were  not  repi'esented  in  the  Palace  of  Edu- 
eatioo.  Their  school  exhibits  were  to  be  found  in  the  fine  build- 
ings which  these  two  countries  had  erected  for  their  respective  na- 
tional displays.  The  Belgian  schools  made  a  splendid  showing  in 
industrial  lines.  They  reinforced  the  impression  one  was  bound  to 
carry  away  that  Belgiiun  is  pressing  forward  in  the  crafts  and  in- 
dosbies.  The  outside  of  the  Belgian  building  proclaimed  the  glory 
of  Brussels  in  the  world'^s  work  of  social  uplift.  The  city  has  been 
the  first  in  nearly  all  the  great  international  movements  for  organ- 
iied  social  endeavor.  Great  congresses  of  various  kinds  were  called 
into  being  here. 

Austria  had  a  beautifid  building  of  her  own.  The  arrangement 
of  eyerything  was  exquisite.  Every  room  was  an  artistic  unit.  The 
binnony  of  it  all  impressed  the  mind  like  music.  A  single  mot\f 
was  carried  from  room  to  room.  Yet  was  there  a  imique  treat- 
ment of  every  part.  The  extremes  of  the  nouveau  art  had  been 
avoided.  There  is  a  distinctly  Austrian  art  of  decoration  in  the 
broader  sense.  Architecture,  furniture,  lace,  jewelry,  book-bind- 
ing, weaving,  illustrating,  and  many  industrial  activities  bore  the 
ouurbof  this  art.  There  was  an  individuality  about  everything, 
bat  an  Austrian  individuality. 

SWEDEN. 

Sweden  has  made  wonderful  progress  since  the  Chicago  Exposi- 
^on.    The  unpractical  character  which  the  Swedish  school  sloyd 
bore  some  years  ago  is  disappearing.     Industrial  principles  are  re- 
ceiving  consideration.     Yet   is   there  no    sacrifice  of  educational 
ideals.     Domestic  economy  and  the  household  arts  are  occupying  a 
Pit)minent  place.     School  gardening  is  nowhere  more  intelligently 
^^veloped,  and  the  outdoor  work  in  botany  and  the  visits  of  the 
Wchers^  training  schools  to  mines  and  mills  and  factories  are  things 
^1  of  healthy  suggestion  to  American  schools. 

A  well-defined  movement  for  a  general  training  in  art  apprecia- 
^on  and  artistic  expression  is  under  way  in  Sweden.  Even  in  school 
Mimiture  the  attempt  is  made  to  supply  something  artistic.  The 
^nly  school  desk  with  a  distinctly  artistic  touch  was  seen  in  the 
Swedish  division.  One  unique  exhibit  consisted  of  a  text-book 
{>roduced  by  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  pupils  of  a  class  under 
the  editorship  of  their  teacher.  The  idea  had  come  to  Sweden 
from  Denmark — from  a  school  at  Copenhagen,  in  fact,  where  mas- 
ters and  pupils  work  together  in  composing  their  earliest  text-books. 
Three  years  ago  a  Swedish  school  b^an,  in  the  third  year  of  the 
primary  divisioD,  to  make  its  own  geography.     The  best  wnWfcTi 
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work  of  the  pupils  was  preserved.  Suitable  illustrations,  d 
photographs  and  artistic  postal  cards,  were  collected.  At  ttu 
of  the  year  a  handsome  text-book  could  be  shown  as  the  resu 
this  cooperation.  The  school  next  established  a  printing  p 
and  the  various  lessons  were  typed  as  soon  as  they  were  compi 
By  this  new  plan  the  pupils  collect  the  printed  sheets  and  pas 
whatever  illustrations  may  help  to  beautify  and  increase  the 
of  the  book.  When  a  volume  is  completed  it  is  bound  in  the 
ular  manual-training  course,  and  the  covers  are  then  arlist: 
decorated.  The  aim  is  to  make  each  copy  an  expression  oi 
owner'^s  artistic  taste  as  well  as  of  the  composition  power  o1 
whole  class.  The  writing,  printing,  and  binding  of  their 
books  has  been  a  most  valuable  experiment. 

The  printing  plant  at  school  has  proved  a  good  investmc 
several  other  ways.  Programmes,  certificates,  the  various  fa 
needed  by  the  teachers,  and  many  other  things  have  been  sup 
by  it. 

Sweden  is   especially  proud  of  its   people'^s   high-schools, 
plan  is  borrowed  from  Denmark.     The  idea  is  to  supply  cont 
tion  schools  with  practical    programs    for  those  who  were 
pelled  to  leave  school  before  completing  a  high-school  coun 
well  as  to  stimulate  and  develop  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
approved  methods  of  agricultural  and  domestic  economy. 

In  the  highest  classes  of  several  of  the  secondary  school 
girls  in  Sweden  there  is  given  special  instruction  concerning  i 
and  economic  problems  about  which  a  woman  of  culture  ought 
somewhat  informed.  Here  is  a  suggestion  worth  heeding. 
Stockholm  lectures  upon  the  following  topics  were  included  ii 
course  last  year,  according  to  a  chart  exhibited  in  the  Swedish 
partment : 

1.    Introductory:     Advantages  of  Social  Studies. 

5.  Fundamental  features  of  Swedish  local  legislation,  twc 
tures. 

8.    Administration  of  laws  with  reference  to  the  poor. 
4.    Relief  of  the  poor  in  Stockholm. 

6.  Private  charity. 

6.  The  children  of  the  poor:  (a)  What  is  done  for  then 
fore  school  age,  (b)  What  is  done  for  them  during  school 
(also  Organization  of  the  common  schools  in  the  capital). 
Mentally  and  physically  deficient  children  and  juvenile  offen 

7.  Young  people's  clubs  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  movement  for  the  extension  of  adult  education  and  i 

questions  were  explained  to  t\\c  r\t\s  wwd^T  tVv^^^  heads: 
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1.  Work  for  the  education  of  the  people  (a)  by  means  of 
boob,  libraries,  etc ;  (b)  by  lectures  and  magic  lantern. 

S.  and  8.  The  Housing  Question,  with  special  reference  to  co- 
operative house-building. 

4.  Legal  position  of  the  Swedish  woman. 

5.  History  of  the  Swedish  woman  movement. 

6.  Settlement  projects  and  practical  realizations. 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

The  Japanese  educational  exhibit,  like  all  the  other  wonderful  dis- 
pkys  bj  Japan,  was  arranged  with  great  care  and  with  an  eye  to  im- 
piessmg  the  visitor  with  an  up-to-dateness  of  that  progressive  empire 
of  islands.  Fine  samples  of  letter- writing  in  Chino- Japanese  script 
formed  the  chief  attraction  of  the  elementary  work.  This  script, 
which  is  a  kind  of  shorthand,  consisting  of  about  one  thousand 
Chinese  characters,  combined  with  the  Japanese  alphabet,  required 
many  jears  of  study ;  but  when  once  learned  it  lends  itself  very  readily 
to  the  demands  of  business  usage.  The  Japanese  prefer  it  to  our 
Roman  style  because  of  the  saving  of  time.  However,  interna- 
tional oonunerce  may  change  their  preferences.  They  have  a  keen 
eje  to  business.  English  is  quite  generally  taught.  An  effort  had 
been  made  to  present  the  actual  work  of  whole  classes.  The  papers 
bore  the  critical  marks  of  the  teachers.  The  penmanship  was  pre- 
dominantly vertical,  the  American  style  being  followed  rather  than 
the  British.  The  progress  of  the  pupils  in  English  appears  to  be  re- 
oiarkably  rapid. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  school  programs  is  instruction    in  eti- 

9^tte.     Here  is  a  suggestion  worth  considering.     Polite  conduct 

^  usages  might  advantageously  be  taught  in  the  grades  and  in  the 

'^h  school.     Observation  of  the  actions  of  many  young  women  es- 

P^allj  in  the  streets  and  cars,  at  the  seashore,  and  at  social  gath- 

^Hngs,  makes  one  wish  that  ignorance  of  the  rules  of  ordinary  pro- 

P^etj  might  not  be  permitted  to  continue  as  an  excuse.     The  Jap- 

^fse  idea  is  a  good  one. 

A  considerable  portion  of  China^s  exhibits  seem  to  have  been 
^^wn  from  the  Christian  missions.  The  mission  schools  gave  by  no 
^eans  proof  of  really  profitable  activity  in  their  peculiar  field, 
^me  of  the  things  shown  by  the  American  Board  Missions,  for  in- 
stance, made  one^s  blood  boil  at  the  thought  of  the  opportunities 
lasted.  The  board  ought  to  insist  that  its  teachers  qualify  themselves. 
^  what  they  try  to  do  is  worth  doing,  they  ought  to  do  it  well. 
Photographs  of  young  Chinese  women  at  Soochow  university  in 
gymnasium  costume  plajdng  basket-ball  showed  how  an  old  civiliza- 
tion has  loatits  iron  grip  upon  some  part  of  young  China  at  \ea&\.* 
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BRITISH  AND  LATIN  AMERICA. 

Canada  appeared  not  to  be  represented  at  the  Fair.  Tl 
unfortunate.  A  very  helpful  exhibit  of  the  plans  pursued  ii 
agricultural  education  of  rural  communities  should  have  bee 
cured  at  least.  Here  our  cousins  across  the  border  are  doi 
good  work. 

The  manual  training  exhibit  from  Mexico  was  exceeding! 
teresting.  Here  were  shown  the  efforts  of  a  people  who  are  bi 
struggling  to  meet  the  practical  demands  of  life,  without  sacrii 
esthetic  elements,  whidi  to  the  Latin  mind  are  still  amon| 
most  precious  things  in  the  world.  The  unique  features  of  tl 
hibit  consisted  of  harness-making,  embossed  leather  work, 
leather  embroidery.  The  burnt  leather  articles  were  also 
pretty. 

Mexico  and  Argentina  are  educationally  at  the  head  of  '. 
America.  There  were  indications  in  their  exhibits  of  an  intdl 
grasp  of  modem  educational  ideals,  tho  some  of  the  things  i 
by  both  countries  were  still  crude  and  tawdry.  Agriculture 
struction  is  beginning  to  be  recognized  as  a  valuable  part  of 
school  programs.  Argentina  has  some  beautiful  school  builc 
and,  to  judge  from  the  striking  tables  of  statistics  prepared  b; 
Nelson,  the  director  of  the  exhibit,  the  republic  is  generous 
support  of  public  instruction. 

The  florid  style  of  the  Spanish  exercises  written  by  young 
Ricans  may  be  judged  from  this  introductory  sentence  in  a  a 
sition  on  Lincoln,  which  I  translate  verbatim:  ^^In  a  sombei 
est  where  the  little  birds  build  their  nests  rocked  by  the  ( 
zephyrs  as  if  they  were  swinging  cradles,  there  stood  a  poo 
inhabited  by  a  peaceful  and  honest  laborer  and  his  humble  far 
The  writer  is  a  sixteen-year-old  girl.  The  influence  of  Sp 
unmistakable. 

The  schools  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  Brazil  are  evidently 
ing  away  many  precious  hours  in  the  production  of  highly  a 
paintings,  beautiful  drawn-work,  dazzling  bead  ornaments^ 
artificial  flowers.  Many  of  our  own  schools  invest  their  supen 
time  and  energy  in  paper-cutting,  and  the  drawing,  painting,  ] 
ing,  sewing,  pyrographing,  etc.,  of  sun-bonnet  babies.  Omi 
before  practical  usefulness  is  the  platform  upon  whidi  a 
American  union  of  raw  teachers  migVvi  easily  be  effected. 
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AMONG  THE  EXHIBITS  OF  THE  STATES. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Parker,  who  presided  over  the  exhibit  from  Wiscon- 

proudly  pointed  out  a  case  of  manual  work,  sent  by  the  Wis- 

sin  school  for  the  feeble-minded.     Seven  years  ago  there  were 

tiered  about  the  state  in  the  various  asylums  and  poorhouses 

serable,  hopeless  creatures,  a  burden  to  those  who  had  them  in 

arge,  without  interests  of  any  kind.    The  school  where  they  have 

xn  gathered  has  transformed  them,  as  the  exhibit  made  evident. 

imbnridered  cushions  and  other  kinds  of  fancy  work  were  placed 

Knde  articles  of  wearing  apparel  made  nicely  and  in  good  taste. 

Tho  brains  may  be  slow  to  act,  the  fingers  have  been  taught  to  do 

lUfiil  work.     The  helpless  dependents  have  become  useful  citizens. 

Wisconsin  may  well  take  pride  in  what  she  has  done  for  her  feeble- 

Bonded  children. 

There  was  another  exhibit  from  Wisconsin  which  proved  par- 
ticularly gratifying.  It  was  Lottie  Sullivan,  the  deaf  mute.  An 
vtide  in  the  School  Journal  showing  what  had  been  done  for  a 
girl  similarly  afflicted,  had  encouraged  a  Wisconsin  educator  to 
SQggest  to  the  parents  of  Lottie  the  possibility  of  developing  her 
latent  talents.  The  result  was  that  the  experiment  was  under- 
taken and  Lottie  brought  from  a  state  of  crass  ignorance  to  her 
present  condition.  She  was  to  be  seen  in  the  education  building 
for  a  couple  of  hours  every  day.  She  writes  on  the  typewriter 
^as3y  and  well.  She  communicates  with  her  teacher  by  means  of 
tile  finger  alphabet,  and  she  understands  what  anyone  says  to  her 
by  toaching  the  speaker's  lips.  With  Lottie  Sullivan  sat  her 
tttdier,  who,  thru  her  skill  and  imtiring  perseverance,  has,  by  a 
^  few  years  of  labor,  brought  about  this  remarkable  result. 
I^tie  is  an  attractive  yoimg  woman  of  apparently  very  sweet 
tonper. 

Kansas  may  well  be  pleased  with  her  fine  record  in  popular- 
*<uig  the  idea  of  secondary  education.  The  new  high-school  law 
^les  public  sentiment  to  express  itself  with  reference  to  secon- 
^  educaticm.  One-third  of  the  electors  of  any  county  having  a 
population  of  six  thousand  or  more  may  petition  the  county  com- 
missioner to  establish  high  schools.  The  question  is  then  submitted 
^  the  electors,  and  a  majority  vote  decides.  The  maintenance  is 
^scared  by  a  county  tax  not  to  exceed  six  mills  on  each  dollar  of 
^ablation  for  all  purposes.  If  the  building  is  not  included,  the  levy 
mmt  not  be  more  than  three  mills.  ^^A  county  high  school  in  every 
county  of  Kusim"  is  the  state  slogan. 
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Among  the  California  exhibits  is  a  case  of  sea-weeds,  class: 
and  beautifullj  mounted,  which  David  Starr  Jordan  dedarec 
be  one  of  the  most  complete  if  not  the  finest  collection  of  the  1 
in  the  whole  country.     And  he  ought  to  know,  for  he  is  our 
authority  on  the  sea  and  its  wonders. 

The  sea-weeds  reminded  Mr.  Robert  Furlong,  who  has  dii 
of  the  California  section,  to  call  attention  to  the  collection  of  s 
sent  by  the  children  of  Bay  county.  Three  drawers  were  i 
with  the  beautiful  shells  from  the  Pacific  coast,  gathered 
proudly  contributed  by  the  pupils  of  a  single  district  school,  w 
teacher  was  evidently  wise  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  op 
tunities  close  at  hand,  for  nature  study  and  for  making  the  moi 
the  collecting  instinct  of  children. 

Stockton,  California,  had  a  comprehensive  exhibit  of  the  w 
ings  of  the  elementary  school  course  of  study  in  the  vai 
branches.  The  teachers'  outlines  and  criticism  of  the  detaik  of 
course  were  also  shown.  A  set  of  books  containing  children's  i 
prepared  for  an  exhibition  in  1889  afforded  a  much  appred 
opportunity  for  comparisons. 

Stockton  has  a  beautiful  school  building  in  Mission  style 
which  a  large  picture  is  shown  with  floor  plans.  It  contains  a 
for  social  meetings. 

Colorado  had  exceedingly  interesting  building  models  shoi 
the  development  of  school-houses  in  the  state,  from  dugouts, 
huts,  and  log-cabins  to  the  splendid  modem  structures  founi 
the  wealthier  communities.  The  Colorado  bird  books  were  an 
tractive  feature.  Colorado  Springs  had  a  fine  manual  trail 
exhibit. 

The  (^cago  vacation  schools  revealed  in  their  exhibits  n 
lines  of  praiseworthy  original  effort.  Garden  work,  vacan 
farming,  school  outings,  swimming,  gymnastics,  arts  and  cr 
and  sand-pile  occupation  appear  to  have  won  their  way  intc 
programs  of  nearly  every  school. 

Speaking  of  Chicago,  I  am  reminded  of  very  wasteful  de 
tive  efforts  that  some  of  the  schools  of  this  city  must  have  em 
aged  pupils  to  indulge  in.  The  illustrating  of  stories  appea 
have  been  carried  to  inordinate  lengths.  It  looked  as  if  no 
hesitated  in  the  least  to  draw  imaginary  portraits  of  LincoL 
Columbus,  or  President  Roosevelt,  for  that  matter,  if  his  com 
tion  had  to  do  with  any  of  these  men.  Cooking  note-bodn 
original  illustrations  scattered  thru  the  text.  Menus  with  h 
painted  decorations  violating  every  principle  of  artistic  taste 
shown  with  no  little  pride. 


auc  expressions,  me  memonzing  oi  gpoa  prose,  insisieoce  upon 
eat  and  accuracy  in  ever;  exercise,  and  instruction  in  the  me- 
X  of  written  language  seem  to  form  the  essential  elements  of 
uircKnn  couxve.  The  results  will  surprise  many  whose  esti- 
>f  the  capabilities  is  a  priori  or  shaped  by  observations  of  the 
ry  school  products. 

^ware  county,  Indiana,  showed  photographs  which  serve  ai 
at  arguments  in  favor  of  the  transportation  of  school  c^- 
o  central  schools. 

le  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Carroll,  lows,  has  been 
g  commendable  experiments  in  stimulating  interest  in  garden- 
id  farming.  A  diary  supplied  by  him  described  the  develop- 
>f  a  garden  school,  step  by  step,  and  the  success  that  attended 
terprise.  He  also  has  organized  a  "Carroll  Producers'  Club" 
'S  and  girls  in  the  schools.  Farming  and  vegetable  garden- 
e  practically  carried  on  through  the  year  by  tUa  club,  and  the 
ds  are  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  school. 

le  American  exhibit  showed  clearly  how  little  heed  is  given  to 
tmatworthy  pedagogic  judgement  in  matters  concerning  the  en- 
nt  of  school  programs.  Passing  fads  ore  quite  as  likely  to  super- 
xpert  advice  as  are  moss-grown  traditions.  Soipe  schools 
le  the  situation  by  adopting  tradition  as  the  guide  in  the 
R's,  and  at  the  same  time  setting  aside  a  portion  of  their 
or  the  worship  of  whatever  fad  or  fads  have  captured  the 
u-  fancv.     The  result  is  a  most  curious  combinatioD  of  plow- 
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Educational  Texts 

By  Che  Editor. 

These  "  texts  "  give  in  condensed  form  thoughts  that  are  worth  dis 
teachers*  meetings.  Thejr  touch  fundamentals  and  a  pondering  of 
prove  an  effective  method  of  initiation  in  pedagogy. 

The  school  miiBt  stand  for  social  service  first,  last,  anc 
In  the  light  of  this  duty  the  school's  mission  as  the  warden 
ization  will  be  more  fully  comprehended. 

The  school  is  powerful ;  but  not  omnipotent. 

The  three  R's  and  their  appendages  are  not  a  sufficient 
for  institutions  that  train  boys  £tnd  girls  for  useful  citizens] 

Democracy  depends  for  its  solidification,  yea,  its  very  li 
the  diffusion  of  education. 

It  is  from  the  armies  of  people  for  whom  the  schc 
failed  to  provide  resources  to  occupy  the  mind  after  the  da 
is  done  that  the  enemies  of  society  are  recruited. 

Idleness — ^voluntary  or  enforced — ^is  the  arch  foe  of  h 

Man  lives  by  doing. 

A  healthy,  intense  interest  in  the  institutions  laboring 
universal  education  of  the  people  is  the  best  preservative  of 
government  and  the  most  effective  £tntidote  for  demagogii 

The  school  which  fails  to  impress  its  pupils  with  an  ii 
and  abiding  respect  for  law  and  order  falls  grievously  she 
mission. 

Try  all  things  by  the  square  of  righteousness. 

Training  in  respect  for  law  implies  the  developmc 
healthy  social  feeling  in  school.  It  is  of  the  highest  im] 
tfierefore,  that  the  government  of  the  school  should  be  ^ 
ganized,  and  that  the  pervading  tone  should  be  the  right  o 
spect  and  love  in  indissoluble  union  must  ever  be  the  fo 
in  the  government  of  children. 

In  the  natural  order  of  things  the  home  is  the  edi 
center  for  the  child,  the  school  for  the  parent. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  day — ^the  Zeitgeist — is  antagc 
the  valuation  of  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice.     The  need 
eation  to  social  service  is  all  the  greater.     The  schools  1 
the  future. 
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REWARDS  OF  TEACHING. 

Teaching  is  capable  of  developing  the  best  that  is  in  the  person- 
of  the  teacher. 


The  noblest,  most  useful,  £tnd  most  lovable  men  £tnd  women  the 
irorld  has  been  blest  with  have  been  the  teachers  of  the  race,  those 
vho  taught  mankind  by  word  £tnd  act  and  example. 

Those  who  have  failed  to  develop  by  teaching  within  them- 
Klyes  the  virtues  of  considerateness,  of  self-denial,  of  sdf -sacrifice! 
in  a  word,  of  charity,  have  failed  indeed. 

THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  CHRISTMAS  SEASON. 

Christmas  is  the  birthday  of  love — ^Love  Incarnate. 

Christmas  has  more  lessons  in  it  than  all  the  other  holidays  of 
tte  year  combined,  if  one  can  only  get  at  the  core  of  it. 

The  future  character  of  the  children  will  lack  the  best  that  hu- 
nanitj  is  capable  of  if  the  Christmas  spirit  does  not  pervade  it. 

"Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven."  The  joyous,  trustful, 
^ecb'onate  child  nature  is  the  best  sembletnce  of  what  might  be  on 
Uiii  earth.  The  teacher's  part  toward  keeping  that  nature  a  bit 
of  heaven  is  a  sacred  trust. 

NEEDED  EXTENSION  OF  COMPULSORY  LAWS. 

The  best  safeguard  of  liberty  in  an  organized  state  is  a  ra- 
tional compulsory  education  law,  rigidly  enforced,  provided  the 
^cation  supplied  is  really  worth  having  as  an  equipment  for  the 
Agencies  of  practical  life.     Selfish  parents  must  be  made  to  feel 
tke  heavy  arm  of  the  law  if  they  attempt  to  cheat  their  offspring 
<Kit  of  the  educational  privileges  which  society  has  established  in 
ttie  shape  of  elementary  school  curricula.     The  scope  of  the  oppor- 
hmities  provided  in  these  schools  is  none  too  large  to  be  insisted 
Jiptm  in  the  bringing  up  of  every  child  not  physically  or  mentally 
incapacitated.     If  the  young  people  must  leave  school  before  they 
W  completed  this  course  of  instruction  they  must  be  made  to  at- 
tend evening  schools.    No  healthy  and  mentally  sound  person  should 
k  permitted  to  be  withdrawn  from  school  until  he  has  acquired  a 
minimum  of  knowledge  and  skill  which  the  state  may  insist  upon 
tt  necessary  for  usefulness  in  society.    The  extension  of  the  com- 
pukory  educati(m  acts  to  the  mftht  Bchooh,  under  the  conditiotfi 
here  mggetlted^  ir  mo^  urgently  needed. 
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CKc  Commoii  School 

{lEWED  comprehensively,  and  in  its  last  analya 
tion  is  pre-eminently  a  religious  problem  in  thfl 
the  progressive  good  of  mankind.  Religion  is  1 
in  the  sense  which,  Matthew  Arnold  assures  us 
cords  with  the  intention  of  human  thought  and  language 
of  the  word,  to  wit:  ^* ethics  heightened,  enkindled, 
feeling.** 

Generally  speaking,  the  duty  of  educating  a  child  devc 
the  parents.  But  the  varied  and  complex  relationship  of  1 
civilization  of  the  present  have  rendered  it  impossible  for 
ily  to  supply  an  education  satisfactory  to  organized  sodel 
resented  by  the  state. 

By  virtue  of  its  protectory  and  supervising  functions 
exercises  the  right  of  holding  parents  to  account  for  t 
cational  responsibilities.  To  be  sure,  with  us  the  state 
interested  only  in  the  protection  of  individuals  and  socii 
and  their  material  possessions.  With  reference  to  in 
compulsion  of  obedience  to  the  two  cardinal  prohibitive  < 
ments,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill"  and  "Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  su 
chief  care  of  the  state.  But  the  great  law  of  self-preservi 
essarily  impels  the  state  to  keep  its  foundations  strong  ai 
Without  this  requisite  strength  and  security  the  state  < 
possibly  retain  the  power  of  enforcing  compliance  with  its 
Recognizing  that  its  own  stability  is  absolutely  depend 
the  family,  and  that  the  preservation  of  the  family  res 
upon  chastity,  the  state  has  added  to  its  original  functioni 
pression  of  everything  that  endangers  this  foundation  < 
Ufe. 

In  the  supervision  of  the  education  of  the  people  the 
rects  its  attention  to  three  things : 

1.  That  every  individual  shall  acquire  respect  for 
order  and  right  views  of  personal  liberty. 

2.  That  he  shall  become  self-supporting. 

S.  That  the  unity  and  sacredness  of  the  family  be  k< 
late. 

These  three  things,  then,  represent  the  minimum  req 
the  state  has  a  right  to  look  for  in  the  education  of  th 
Wherever  one  or  the  other  is  disregarded,  the  state  may 
sume  the  parental  prerogative  of  education. 

NoWf  in  order  to  satisfy  these  just  demands,  parents  1 
since  recofimized  the  need  of  edwcaWoiiaX  c^y^s^et^^m  n 


life  by  preserving,  guarding,  and  promoting  chastity  and 
Any  diurch  that  does  not  teach  the  unity  of  the  family 
e  MMntiality  of  chastity  is  a  menace  to  society  and  to  the 
ity  of  the  state,  and,  tho  a  government  be  the  roost  demo- 
tlMt  can  be  conceived,  it  has  a  right  to  suppress  that  church. 
from  the  general  supervision  here  indicated,  and  vhich  ex- 
o  all  public  associations,  the  state  with  us  wisely  keeps  itself 
om  ecclesiastic  entanglements.  As  a  token  of  recognition  of 
id  voA  done  by  the  churches  toward  the  preservation  of  the 
certain  tax  privileges  are  accorded  them.     Therewith  the 

justly  ends. 

r  economic  reasons,  and  "that  there  should  be  no  schism  in 
ly,  hut  that  the  merobers  should  have  the  same  care  one  for 
er,"  the  state  cannot  recognize  the  educational  work  done  by 
orgies,  tho  it  is  appreciative  of  these  efforts  and  does  not 
:t  them  in  any  way.  In  this  educational  policy  America  is 
'  an  example  to  the  world  and  is  keeping  intact  the  basis  for 
^ing  out  of  a  system  of  universal  education, 
lolution  of  the  problem  of  child  education,  roost  satisfactory 
concerned,  has  been  found  in  our  democracy  by  the  organi- 
of  the  people  of  a  locality  into  a  community  united  for  the 
nance  of  a  common  center  or  school  as  the  sole  common 
'  for  meeting  the  educational  responsibilities  placed  upon 
reral  families,  but  whose  conscientious  fulfilment  is  of  vital 
t  to  society,  and  whose  sufficiency  and  efficiency  is  of  funda- 

importance  to  the  state. 
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old  world*  Not  even  Great  Britain,  the  birthplace  of  d 
dom,  can  boast  of  a  connnxm  school.  There  the  schools  ai 
people,  not  of  the  people.  Tutelary  care  provides  and  i 
them.  The  purpose  is  negative  rather  tb£tn  constructive, 
acy  must  be  stamped  out.  Crime  and  vice  must  be  check 
children  of  the  masses  must  be  made  self-supporting  and 
ing  lest  they  be  poor  and  steal,  or  lest  they  become  disoonti 
conspire  to  destroy  the  government.  Tlie  tax-supportec 
tary  schools,  like  the  prisons,  are  chiefly  agencies  for  self -pi 

With  us  in  the  United  States  the  common  schools  exi 
purest  expressions  of  the  ideals  and  aspirations  of  the  cod 
maintaining  them.  The  principle  ideally  .embodied  in  eac 
of  them  is  their  devdopment  as  culture  forces  for  expau 
social  and  industrial  usefulness  of  every  individual  unit  in 
munity  to  the  highest  possible  degree.  The  people,  ace 
look  upon  the  schools  as  a  most  prc^table  investment  of  th< 
There  is  never  £tny  fault  found  when  it  comes  to  reasonabl 
priations  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  common  schc 
father  whose  child  enjoys  the  adv£tntages  of  the  instituti( 
made  to  feel  that  the  state  is  very  kind  to  him  in  supplying 
On  the  contrary,  the  people  understand  that  the  state's  resc 
developed  by  education,  and  that  every  educated  individ 
important  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  state.  The  scl 
given  scope  to  develop  the  capacities  of  the  individual  pup 
fullest  possible  extent.  The  better  educated  a  man,  th< 
his  value  to  the  state.  This  is  the  American  creed.  Acooi 
father  who  sends  a  child  to  school  is  contributing  to  the  i 
the  state.  He  who  has  no  child  to  send  has  learned  to 
share  of  the  school  taxes  without  gnmibling  and  without 
ticular  feeling  of  being  virtuous  in  doing  so.  In  sooth  tl 
will  some  day  awake  to  the  notion  that  he  ought  really  to 
more  heavily,  not  having  a  child  to  present  to  the  stat 

The  common  schools  are  the  hope  of  America  in  a  uniq 
The  full  significance  of  this  hope  is  difficult  to  compreheni 
for  one  who  is  an  American  at  heart.  Ossian  H. 

[Part  of  an  address  before  the  National  Council  of  Educatioi 


Society  must  suitably  provide  for  the  leisure  hours  o 
boring  people,  for  its  own  safety,  if  for  no  other  reason. 

In  a  democracy  the  common  school  must  ever  be  the  c 
ter  of  the  people's  solicitude  or  \l  caimot  sustain  itself. 
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Dictionary  of  Education 

Hims  and  €nd8  #f  €ducation 

EDUCATiONAii  FouNBATiOKS  is  indebted  to  Frin.  Melvin  Hix^ 
of  the  Borough  of  Queens,  New  York  City,  for  the  following  ex- 
edlent  coUection  of  quotations.  The  thoughtful  reader  may  derive 
madi  proGt  from  a  comparison  of  the  ideas  here  presented : 

DEFINITIONS  BY  AMERICAN   EDUCATORS. 

Education  is  the  organization  of  acquired  habits  of  conduct 
and  tendencies  to  behavior. 
-Wn.iiAM  Jakes,  Frof  essor  of  Fsychology  in  Harvard  University. 


ESSEKTIAIi    COKSTITUEKTS    OF    EDUCATION. 

1.  Careful  training  of  the  organs  of  sense.  [To  see  straight 
and  dear.] 

2.  Fractice  in  grouping  and  comparing  different  sensations 
or  contacts,  and  in  drawing  inferences  therefrom.  [To  compare 
tod  infer.] 

8.    Training  in  making  a  record  of  the  observation,   compari- 
•on,  or  grouping  either  in  the  memory  or  the  written  form. 
[To  fix  in  the  mind.] 

4.     The  training  of  the  memory.     [To  remember.] 

6.  Training  in  the  power  of  expression,  in  dear,  concise  expo- 
sition, and  in  argument,  or  the  logical  setting  forth  of  a  process  of 
nuoning.  This  training  in  the  logical  development  of  a  reasoning 
process  is  almost  the  consummation  of  education.  [To  express 
thought  with  precision.] 

6.  The  steady  inculcation  of  those  supreme  ideals  thru  which 
tk  human  race  is  uplifted — ^the  ideals  of  beauty,  honor,  duty,  and 
love.    [To  hold  fast  lofty  ideals.] 

— Chaexes  W.  EuoT,  Fresidait  of  Harvard  University.. 

The  community  does  not  owe  superior  education  to  all  children,. 
fcut  only  to  the  elite — ^to  those  who,  having  the  capacity,  prove  by 
Wd  work  that  they  have  also  the  necessary  perseverance  and  en- 
<Jurance.  — Eliot. 

Effective  power  in  action  is  the  true  end  of  education. 

— ^Eliot. 

Education  should  be  power-getting  from  the  beginning  to  the 
^  of  course.  — ^EuoT  • 
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The  worthy  fruit  of  acadanic  culture  is : 

1.  An  open  mind. 

2.  Trained  to  careful  thinking. 

5.  Instructed  in  the  methods  of  philosophic  investigai 
4.     Acquainted  in  a  general  way  with  the  accumulated 

of  past  generations. 

6.  And  penetrated  with  humility.  — ^E 


Education  is  not  a  preparation  for  life, — it  is  life. 

— ^The  late  Col.  Francis  Wayland  Pa 

Education  may  be  said  to  consist,  first,  of  enlarging  tl 
of  ideas ;  second,  in  relating  these  ideas  in  various  ways. 

—Pa 


All  true  education  is  a  growth ;  the  mind  is  not  a  mere  < 
to  be  filled  like  a  granary ;  it  is  a  power  to  be  developed. 

— The  late  J.  P.  Wickbbsham,  of  Pennsyl 


Education  is  the  process  by  which  the  individual  is  elevi 
the  species ;  by  which  the  individual  is  put  in  possession  of 
dom  derived  from  the  inheritance  of  the  race. 

— ^William  T.  Habbis,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educ 

Almost  all  education  deals  with  inhibiting  animal  im 
transmuting  it  by  ethical  impulse.  — ^H 


Education  is  conscious  or  voluntary  evolution. 

— The  late  Thomas  Davi 

The  aim  of  education  is  world-building,  the  constructio; 
child's  consciousness,  of  such  a  world  as  shall  furnish  him  ^ 
tives  to  live  an  enlightened,  kindly,  helpful,  and  noble  so 
a  life  not  stagnant,  but  ever  advancing.  .  .  .  The  first  c 
of  all  truly  moral,  reason-guided  life  is  a  true  world-view ; 
son  is  nothing  but  the  order  of  the  world,  and  moral  life 
in  accordance  with  that  order. 

— ^Davidson,  "  History  of  Educa 


We  never  rightly  educate  till  we  place  character  before 
and  culture  before  knowledge. 
— W.  B.  Jacobs,  Professor  of  Pedagpgy  in  Brown  Unii 
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Education  is  definitely  organized  institutional  attempt  to  realize 
in  individuals  the  ideals  controlling  a  given  people. 
—Paul  Monkoe,  Prof,  of  History  of  Education,  Columbia  Univ. 


Education  means  a  gradual  adjustment  of  the  individual  to  the 
ht-fold  spiritual  possessions  of  the  race.  These  possessions  are 
liis  scientific  inheritance,  his  literary  inheritance,  his  aesthetic  in- 
ileritance,  his  institutional  inheritance,  his  religious  inheritance. 
This  adjustment  takes  place  for  the  most  part  during  the  period 
of  greatest  plasticity, — infancy. 
—NicHOi-AS  MuBBAY  BuTLEB,  President  of  Columbia  Univ. 


Education  is  the  regulation  of  the  process  of  coming  to  share 
in  the  social  consciousness. 

—John  Dewey,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Columbia  Univ. 

Education  is  a  continuing  reconstruction  of  experience.     The 
process  and  the  goal  of  education  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 

— Dewey. 


The  State's  resources  are  developed  by  education.    Every  edu- 
<^  individual  is  an  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  State. 

OssiAN  Lang,  Editor  of  Educational  Foundations. 

The  object  of  education  is  social  regeneration  of  the  individual 
in  the  service  of  civilization,  neighborliness,  £tnd  righteousness. 

— Lang. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  education  I  find  in  the  liberation  of  the 
^d  and  of  man  from  the  blind  forces  of  instinct  and  heredity, 
9^g  him  conscious  control  of  his  powers  and  environment,  plac- 
^g  hun  in  possession  of  the  achievements  and  ideals  of  humanity, 
^  leading  him  to  an  adequate  appreciation  of  his  responsibility 
^  reference  to  the  progressive  achievement  of  these  ideals. 
""W.  N.  Hailicann,  Prof,  of  Psychology  Chicago  Normal  School. 


The  work  of  education  is : 

1.  To  supply  the  needs  of  the  brain's  healthy  growth  and  to 
^ore  physiological  impediments  thereto.     [Hygiene.] 

i.  To  provide  stimuli  to  desirable  mental  (traits)  variations 
atnl  to  withhdd  stimuli  from  the  undesirable.     [Opportunity.] 

S.    To  make  the  outcome  of  desirable  activities  pleasurable 
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and  to  inhibit  the  opposite  activities  by  discomfort.      [I 
and  Deterrents.] 
— ^Pbofessoe  Thoendike,  Teachers'  College,  C6Iumbia 


Education  is  a  matter  partly  of  information  and  partly  < 
ing.    The  latter  phase  of  it  seems  to  me  more  important. 

The  practical  aim  of  a  general  education  .  .  .  is  8U< 
ing  as  shall  enable  a  m£tn  to  devote  his  faculties  intently  to 
which  of  themselves  do  not  interest  him.  The  pow^  (ne 
obviously  the  power  of  voluntary  as  distinguished  from  spot 
attention.    (Lawyers  examples  of  such  training.) 

— ^Baeeett  Wen: 


Education  is  the  process  of  making  individual  men 
pators  in  the  best  attainments  of  the  human  mind  in  { 
namely,  that  which  is  most  rational,  true,  beautiful,  and  g 

— Whei 


The  growth  of  the  mind  or  its  education,  in  the  firs 
depends  absolutely  upon  the  establishment  of  points  of  con 
tween  the  mind  and  its  environment. 
— The  late  Fbofessoe  B.  N.  £[insdal£,  of  the  Univ.  of  M 


Education  is  the  evolution  of  the  ego  in  response  to  envir 
— Feestok  W.  Seaech,  author  of  "  The  Ideal  Scl 


The  ultimate  aim  of  education  is  the  realization  of  the 
lute  ultimate  goods  of  life: 

1.  Intellectual  Activity. 

2.  Appreciation  of  beauty. 

5.  Moral  character. 
4.     Friendship. 

6.  Domestic  Affection. 

6.  Sympathy. 

7.  Loyalty. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  education: 
To  promote  intellectual  and  aesthetic  culture. 
To  enlarge  the  sympathies  (many-sided  interest). 
To  strengthen  £tnd  purify  friendships  and  domestic  all 
To  make  devotion  to  duty  the  governing  principle  of 
—Pmofessor  Goedy,  New  York  University  School  of  Pe 


1 1.  Buu  %niuuas,  wuu  uuui  receuuy  luu  luvinyit  mxu  »  gooa 
I  boy,  is  caiuing  us  a  great  deal  of  anxiety,"  writes  a 
■  parent.  "  He  niiu  away  from  home,  is  insolent  to  me 
W  and  seems  utterly  devoid  of  feeling.  He  is  old  enough 
w  better;  be  will  be  fifteen  this  montiL  I  fear  I  shall  be 
:  to  send  him  away  to  a  boarding-school.**  This  instance  is 
of  many  cases  which  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  nearly 
me  acquainted  with  famihes  in  which  are  children  growing 
onhood  and  womanhood.  They  are  the  youths  that  unwit- 
whjten  the  hair  of  teachen  and  "  make  popular  the  mothers* 
meetings."  Ez^nplary  children  they  may  hare  been ;  but, 
ly,  without  apparent  cause,  they  say  and  do  things  that  none 
I  surprise  themselves  than  grieve  their  parents  and  shock  their 
1.  Happy  the  parent  and  fortunate  the  youth  where  these 
»  are  recognized  by  the  parent  as  but  the  outward  manif  ea- 
of  a  physical  and  mental  new  birth,  when  the  mere  existence 
Ihood  is  emerging  into  the  full  and  complete  life  of  maturity, 
is  time  of  transition,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  twenty-fifth 
is  appropriately  termed  the  period  of  adolescence,  because 
rapid  growth  attending  in  both  sexes,  the  early  part  of  it — 
m  of  adolescence.  This  rapid  growth  is  synchronous  with 
rdopment  and  functioning  of  the  sex  organs  and  it  is  mani- 
all  parts  of  the  body.  The  annuaJ  gain  in  stature  and 
is  often  doubled  and  more.  The  larynx  increases  in  size, 
e  Tocal  cords  lengthen.  The  lungs  expand  and  the  heart 
s  enlarged.  Accompanying  this  accelerated  derelopm^t 
tnffes  in  features  and  fitrure  in  confmmity  with  ancestral 
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fills  the  mind.  The  youth  begins  to  analyze,  discriminate,  and  < 
pare,  to  reason,  in  other  words.  His  previous  thinking  has 
largely  objective;  now  his  thoughts  are  turned  inward.  Wl 
came  he?  Whither  is  he  going?  Why  is  he  here?  What  ha 
future  in  store  for  him?  These,  or  similar  questions,  persisi 
arise  in  consciousness  to  become  the  subject  of  absorbing  day  di 
that  are  characteristic  of  the  period  of  life. 

But  let  no  one  think  that  the  youth's  reflections  are  cold 
passionless.  To  the  contrary,  the  most  significant  charade 
of  the  adolescent's  mental  life  is  the  tumultuous,  surging  wav 
emotion  that  roU  in  upon  consciousness.  ^*  One's  inheritance 
the  past  is  now  the  anchor  which  holds  him  in  the  storm  of  ac 
cence,  or  the  impulse  which  drives  him  on  to  perversity  £tnd  a 
times  to  insanity."  Adolescence  is  a  time  of  mental  instabilit} 
moral  irresponsibihty.  Hereditary  influences  are  often  in  co 
for  good  or  ill.  The  sins  and  weaknesses  of  the  fathers  are 
visited  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  genera 
Many  of  the  hereditary  possibilities  that  have  lain  dormant  v 
this  time,  now  begin  their  realization.  Often  a  youth  is  al 
mercy  of  a  bad  mental  or  moral  inheritance  and  is  to  be  { 
rather  than  blamed  for  evil  tendencies,  just  as  he  would  be  { 
for  some  congenital  deformity.  Even  with  a  good  inherit 
brute  and  animal  instincts  now  normally  develop  and  are  w( 
ofi^.  6.  Stanley  Hall  says  that  something  is  the  matter  with  i 
who  is  a  perfect  gentleman  in  his  early  teens. 

Tolstoi,  in  his  autobiography,  describes  the  intense  hatre< 
his  tutor  which  possessed  him  in  his  early  youth,  and  how  it 
drove  Tolstoi  into  a  frenzy  of  passion,  ending  in  convulsions, 
intense  likes  and  dislikes,  often  merging  into  love  and  temp< 
aversion,  may  normally  be  expected  during  early  adolesc 
Often  these  feelings  are  aroused  by  trivial  incidents  or  by  8 
features  of  a  chance  acquaintance.  There  is  now  need  of  th 
most  tact  and  sympathy  on  the  part  of  parents  and  teachers 
morbid  tendencies  may  be  accentuated  and  made  to  produce  c 
trous  results.  A  questionnaire  study  of  adolescent  experience! 
feelings  revealed  the  striking  fact  that  eighty-nine  -per  cent  o 
two  hundred  young  people  who  contributed  their  reminiscence! 
at  some  time  during  their  early  teens  brooded  on  death  and  su 
Adolescent  love  often  comes  with  an  overwhelming  force,  appar 
regardless  of  incongruities  of  age  or  social  position;  fortune 
it  is  usually  evanescent.  This  is  also  the  time  of  the  develop 
of  religious  feeling  which  eventuates  in  conversion  or  conflnn 
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Whether  the  youth  shall  safely  pass  thru  this  period  of  eztra- 
ordinary  emotional  stress  depends  upon  his  inheritance  and  his 
eoTironment.  Adolescent  insanity  and  moral  perversion  are  the 
two  stalking  spectres  menacing  every  adolescent  with  unfortunate 
hereditary  tendencies.  But  altho  heredity  is  doubtless  the  most 
potent  factor  in  determining  the  outcome  of  adolescence,  never- 
theless the  youth's  home  and  school  environment  play  a  larger  part 
in  his  development  than  might  be  supposed.  It  behooves  parent 
and  teacher  to  acquaint  themselves  with  all  the  strange  phenomena 
of  this  critical  period,  in  order  that  no  fatal  blunders  may  occur 
in  their  dealings  with  pubescent  youth,  and  that  every  point  of 
vantage  may  be  seized  to  strengthen  the  good  and  eliminate  the 
evil.  Evidently  the  parent,  in  the  incident  cited  at  the  beginning 
of  this  paper,  an  unusually  intelligent  man,  was  not  thus  informed. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  a  large  number  of  those  in  authority  over 
joung  people  are  likewise  ignorant.  Little  wonder,  then,  that 
there  are  physical,  mental,  and  moral  wrecks  strewn  all  along  the 
golden  path  of  adolescent  youth,  leaving  blasted  hopes  and  aching 
hearts  behind  them.  Fortunately  for  our  sensibilities,  the  gloss  of 
civilization  hides  much  of  this  misery.  But  statistical  reports  and, 
too  often,  our  actual  experience  reveal  to  us  its  existence.  We  can 
only  hope  for  its  decrease  thru  the  enlightenment  of  parents  and  a 
OKire  rational  pedagogy,  based  upon  a  thoro  knowledge  of  the 
physical  and  mental  conditions  of  this  wonderfully  interesting  and 
vitally  important  period  of  life.  Fbankun  S.  Hoyt. 

Cbc  Imaginative  CbiM 

FOUE    STAGES    IN    THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF    FANCY. 

|N  the  development  of  a  child's  imagination  we  may  dis- 
tinguish foiur  principal  stages,  differentiated  chiefly  by  the 
increasing  activity  of  the  inventive  faculty.  The  first 
stage  is  marked  by  the  child's  illusory  perception  of  things 
^  shows  that  the  imagination  is  no  longer  purely  reproductive, 
hi  has  taken  on  something  like  creative  powers. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  imagination  plays  a  very  respect- 
^le  role  in  our  c(Mnprehension  of  objects  round  about  us.  A  patch 
<rf  light  and  color  becomes  a  rock  or  a  little  stretch  of  water  accord- 
ing as,  following  our  past  experience,  our  imagination  aids  our 
(yes  and  gives  it  hardness  and  solidity,  or  the  character  of  a  flowing 
Kquid.  A  man  we  know,  though  seen  from  a  distance  or  from 
behind,  gives  us  a  mental  picture  of  his  long-familiar  features, 
A  aound  or  a  perfume  is  enough  to  suggest  a  carriage  or  a  ^)^) 
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a  violet  or  a  rose.  Here,  you  see,  we  have  the  reproductive  imagi 
tion;  but  when  something  quite  indistinct  comes  before  our  ( 
we  find  a  broader  exercise  of  the  imagination,  for  here  is  a  w 
choice  of  possible  interpretations.  This  is  where  the  caprlc 
play  of  f £tncy  begins  its  career.  "Here  lies  the  psychological 
port  of  the  well-known  pastime  of  trying  to  recognize  face 
animals  in  distant  rocks  or  clouds  or  in  the  coals  of  an  open  fire 

The  various  illusions  of  the  senses  are  a  striking  illustn 
of  this  trick  that  the  imagination  has  of  meddling  with  percepti 
To  the  timorous  wayfarer  a  thicket  is  an  ambuscade,  a  curl  of 
a  ghost,  the  branch  of  a  tree  a  boa-constrictor.  Now,  if  imag 
tion  can  so  cleverly  transform  reality,  why  should  it  not  ini 
upon  children  with  greater  force  and  with  greater  success?  F 
child's  experience  is  extremely  limited,  and  the  child  is  not  i 
armed,  as  grown-ups  are,  against  such  metamorphoses. 

Some  children,  uncommonly  imaginative,  even  go  so  far  a 
objectify  their  merest  fetncies  and  to  mistake  them  for  true 
ceptions.  "My  mother,"  says  Anatole  France,  "used  to  put 
cradle  in  the  middle  of  her  room  every  night  so  as  to  have  it  < 
to  her  bed,  whose  immense  curtains  filled  me  with  fear  and  woi 
Scarce  had  my  head  touched  the  pillow  when  people  wholly  stn 
to  the  household  came  prowling  around  me.  They  had  noses 
stork-beaks,  bristling  moustaches,  sharp-pointed  stomachs, 
legs  like  the  legs  of  a  rooster.  They  paraded  side  toward 
each  with  a  round  eye  in  the  middle  of  his  cheek,  and  they  cai 
brooms,  skewers,  guitars,  blow-guns,  and  sundry  imknown  ini 
ments." 

A  species  of  illusion  that  goes  a  long  way  through  child! 
and  that  everybody  remembers  perfectly  well  is  the  exaggen 
of  the  size  of  things.  A  child's  imagination  is  essentially  amp 
tive.  Possibly  this  is  a  result  of  the  comparison  he  draws  bet 
his  tiny  self  and  his  surroundings;  possibly  also,  and  more  p 
ably,  it  comes  from  his  dearth  of  experience;  but  in  any  case 
fact  remains  that  he  sees  everji^hing  enlarged.  Says  An; 
Francie:  "I  thought  of  my  father,  my  mother,  and  my  nun 
very  gentle  giants  who  had  seen  the  very  first  days  of  the  w 
and  who  were  changeless,  eternal,  the  only  ones  of  their  kirn 
w/is  convinced  that  they  could  guard  me  against  all  harm,  a 
felt  perfectly  safe  in  their  keeping." 

This  is  the  reason  why  our  recollection  of  the  places  ? 

our  childhood  was  passed  accords  so  little  with  reality.     Tho 

have  remained  entirely  unaltered  we  arc  later  astonished  to 

them  80  different.     EverytYung  seercva  s\vTMi^«i\  Vosv^ae^  %xsd 


ed  beneatli  tHe  gray  sky.  1  went  first  to  tbe  arbor — leafleeg 
leacdate   to-day — and   profiting  by   the  breach   in   the   wall 

med  to  serve  me  so  well,  I  climbed  up  for  a  furtive  glance 

tbe  nd^iborliood  to  bid  it  a  hasty  adieu:  the  domain  of 
<  ttmck  me  as  oddly  near  and  as  oddly  reduced — quite  un- 
lizable,  like  the  rest  of  the  mountains,  which,  by  the  way, 
inink  to  puny  hillocks." 

is  because  of  this  tendency  to  amplify  everything  that  a 
takes  a  little  puddle  for  a  lake,  an  insignificant  waterfall  for 
ja,  a  knoll  for  a  precipice,  a  clump  of  trees  for  a  wood. 
,  stat  four  and  a  half,  climbs  about  in  a  garden  among  three 
IT  rose  bushes  and  a  Virginia  tulip  tree,  and  he  cries  out  to 
other  Paul,  "  Here's  a  forest,  but  there  are  n't  any  wolves !  " 
p  to  this  point  tbe  role  of  the  creative  imagination,  though 
lough,  is  rather  limited.  It  amounts  simply  to  exaggeration ; 
the  transformation  of  the  data  derived  from  the  sensations, 
transformations   resulting   from    confused   perceptions;   or, 

to  the  child's  faculty  of  projecting  his  inner  life  upon  what 
to  him  to  be  the  external  world.  But  it  is  in  the  second  stage 
di  we  now  come,  that  the  creative  imagination  really  begins 
eer. 

the  first  place,  it  peoples  nature  with  all  sinis  of  creatures — 
with  unknown  forms:  some  splendid,  some  terrible.  Beyond 
lizon  and  back  of  the  woods  and  mountains  it  creates  a  whoUy 
orld.    "  The  little  a  child  knows  of  the  external  world,"  says 

"  excntes  his  wonder  and  his  curiosity  and  makes  him  want 


....  imturo  IS  peopled  with  being 
souls  and  human  characters  to 
lie  attributes  life  and  feeling  t 
absolutely  without  consciousness, 
the  emotions,  the  desires,  and  th 
self.     Thus  "  he  gives  botb  bod; 
and  howls  at  night.     The  most 
beneath  the  warm  breath  of  a  litti 
bet  become  almost  persons.     A  tii 
such  a  lilcing  to  the  letter  W  ths 
old  W.'    Another  young  gentlenu 
the  letter  L,  let  the  pen  slip,  so  th 
angle  like  a  V,  and  said,  '  Why,  ht 
an  F  hindside  bef(H%  and  then,  ma 
cried, '  See !  they  're  talking  to  ead 

So  forcible  is  the  conviction  wi 
ings  to  inanimate  objects  that  he 
sympathy  with  them.  As  Mme.  Ni 
IB  something  far  tenderer  than  re 
sheds  over  the  loss  of  a  toy  or  of  a 
tomed  to  use.  The  tears  show  get 
cries  the  heart-broken  child  when 
"  I  did  love  it  so ! " 

Moreover,  he  sometimes  tries  ti 
animate  things  must  feel.  "  Whe: 
writes  Miss  Ingelow,  **  I  had  ft  wai 
my  own  to  ntn""-  --  ' 


i  to  her  brother  Paul,  and  he,  having  seen  no  such  thing 
the  window  he  was  loc^ng  out  of,  appeals  to  me  to  correct 

Another  time  the  words,  "  The  hunting  season  is  closed," 

up  in  Paul's  mind  the  notion  of  hig  doors  swung  to  in  the 
Henry,  having  heard  it  said  several  days  befwe  that  spring 
Dining,  asked  me  one  morning,  *'  Has  he  arrived  P  "  He  was 
itly  looking  for  smne  "  good  papa  "  to  return  with  a  valise, 
,  and  an  armful  of  presents  for  the  household.    In  a  compo- 

written  bj  a  pupil  of  the  fourth  grade  I  find  these  words: 
en  I  went  to  the  primary  school  the  word  *  Patrie '  awakened 

the  idea  of  a  kind  lady,  who  would  die  only  when  the  world 
to  an  end,  and  who  was  the  mother  of  us  all." 
he  third  stage  of  diildish  imagination  is  that  of  play.  We 
lot  dwell  upon  it  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  from  the  pcnnt 
w  that  now  concerns  us,  play  is  essentially  a  metamorphosis 
li^,  a  transformation  of  places  and  things, 
ludly,  in  the  fourth  and  last  stage,  there  appears  what  we 
all  ranantic  invention,  "  which  requires  a  more  refined  cul- 
since  it  is  a  purely  interior  creation  and  consists  wholly  in 
s.  It  has  its  beginning  during  the  third  or  fourth  year. 
aow  the  insatiable  appetite  of  imaginative  children  for  stories 
gends :  in  this  they  resemble  half -civilized  peoples  who  listen 
ipsodies  with  complete  responsiveness  for  hours  on  end.  This 
prelude  to  creation — a  semi-active,  semi-passive  state,  a  period 
prenticeship  which  will  permit  them  to  create  when  thnr  turn 
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and  leaning  on  the  little  gate  of  the  garden ;  and  I  knew  th 
modore  Trunnion  was  presiding  at  the  club  with  Mr.  Pick] 
hall  of  our  village  inn."  A  stone-and-brick  cottage  in  tl 
of  a  thicket  of  lilacs  and  hawthomes  became  for  Greorge  Sa 
palace  of  Beauty  in  the  Sleeping  Wood.*' 

The  child  takes  another  step  in  invention  when  he  visua 
action  of  stories  he  hears  or  reads.  Since  his  mind  has  ai 
capacity  for  abstraction,  he  finds  a  stimulating  power  ii 
and  a  suggestive  inspiration  that  holds  him  enchanted 
awaken  vividly  colored  images,  pictures  far  more  brillia 
would  be  called  into  being  by  the  objects  themselves.  A 
we  have  the  explanation  of  the  intense  delight  which  childr 
when  you  read  aloud  to  them  or  tell  them  tales. 

A  little  friend  of  Loti's  (a  girl  about  six  years  old)  1 
seen  him  cut  an  apricot  open  to  share  it  with  her ;  she  told 
story :  *^  Once  upon  a  time  a  little  girl  out  in  the  colonies  c 
a  huge  melon  and  out  popped  a  beast — ^a  green  beast — an 
her,  and  the  little  girl  died ! "  "  In  this  story,"  says  Loi 
phrases  *  out  in  the  colonies '  and  *  a  huge  melon '  were  en 
plunge  me  suddenly  into  a  dream.  As  by  an  apparition  ! 
tropical  trees,  strange  fruits,  forests  alive  with  raarveloi] 
Oh,  the  magic  of  those  simple  words,  *  the  colonies ! '  In  m 
hood  they  stood  for  a  multitude  of  distant  sun-scorched  cc 
with  their  palm  trees,  their  enormous  flowers,  their  black 
their  wild  beasts,  their  endless  possibilities  of  adventure.*' 

To  grasp  a  scene  or  to  form  a  picture,  a  child  has  no 
seizing  on  the  exact  meaning  of  words ;  on  the  contrary,  a 
lack  of  precision  seems  to  stimulate  his  imagination  only  t 
vigorously,  since  it  gives  it  a  broader  liberty  and  a  firmer  i 
dence.  Says  Sully,  "  If  a  tiny  child  knew  how  to  read,  h 
put  us  to  shame.  A  mother,  who  had  read  a  poem  alouc 
six-year-old  son,  said,  *  I'm  afraid  you  don't  understanc 
*  Oh,  yes,  mamma !  *  the  little  fellow  replied,  *  I  could  un< 
it  all  if  you  did  n't  want  to  explain  it  to  me ! '  A  child  hate 
nations,  for  they  dim  the  lustre  of  an  image  by  calling  his  a 
to  the  mirror  of  language  that  reflects  it." 

That  is  why  he  wants  to  be  let  alone  in  the  construe 
imagination  puts  upon  things.     That  is  why  he  detests  a 
pering  with  what  serves  as  the  basis  of  that  construction, 
scene  has  taken  form  and  color  in  his  mind,  he  resents  any 
or  omission  of  the  smallest  circumstance ;  details  must  stay 
notices  any  change  in  the  initial  version  and  demands  tha 
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iillyy  *'  was  telling  the  story  of  *  Puss  in  Boots  '  and  inadvertently 
ade  the  hero  sit  down  in  a  chair,  instead  of  on  a  chest,  to  pull  off 
it  boots.     She  was  interrupted  by  a  loud  chorus  of  *  No !  no ! "' 

After  he  has  heard  a  large  number  of  stories  and  exercised  his 
Dftgination  in  visuaUzing  them,  the  child  reaches  a  point  where  he 
eeomes  capable  of  inventing  original  stories  of  his  own. 

His  first  attempts  are  timid;  at  first  he  contents  himself  with 
skurging  upon  the  things  that  come  under  his  eye.  ^^  A  Uttlc  boy 
if  three  and  a  half  saw  a  one-legged  tramp  hobbling  along  the 
iwd  and  cried  out,  ^  See,  manmia,  that  poor  old  man  has  hurt  his 
lig!'  Then  he  said,  *  He  had  a  big,  big  horse,  that  stumbled  on  a 
^,  big  stone,  and  he  hurt  his  poor  leg  so  badly  that  he  had  to  buy 
I  big  staff.'  A  little  girl  five  years  and  nine  months  old  found  a 
itone  with  a  hole  in  it  and  made  a  whole  story  out  of  it ;  the  btone 
iis  a  marvelous  stone;  the  ditch  where  it  lay  was  a  palace  where 
fiirics  dwelt.  The  child  also  enlarges  upon  the  stories  that  were 
Inid  him.  Paul,  five  and  a  half  years  old,  heard  his  sister  recite 
k  faUe  of  *  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,'  and  presently  invented  the 
following:  *Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  cock — he  was  on  a  wall — 
k  WEB  made  of  iron — ^he  was  as  big  as  a  real  cock — ^his  beak  was 
vide  open — a  fox  came  by  and  spoke  to  him — ^the  cock  did  n't  an- 
••» — ^he  shouted  to  him,  but  the  cock  would  n't  reply — ^the  fox 
hiped  upon  the  wall — ^then  he  bit  the  cock — ^the  iron  was  hard — 
be  ate  a  piece  of  it  and  it  slit  his  gullet — then,  when  he  was  dead — 
dogi  came  and  carried  him  off  and  ate  him  up." 

Presently  the  child  tries  to  free  himself  from  the  influence  of 
bit  models ;  but  how  feeble  his  invention  still  is !  Here  is  a  curious 
Qimple  of  it:  '^  Three  little  bears  went  out  to  walk  and  found  a 
lU  and  poked  the  fire  with  it,  and  then  they  went  out  to  walk." 

At  last  the  child's  imagination  grows  stronger  and  produces 
^rtonishing  creations.  A  boy  five  years  and  three  months  old  living 
•t  the  seashore,  improvised  the  following  story :  **  One  day  I  went 
b  tea  in  a  life-boat;  all  at  once  I  saw  an  enormous  whale  and  I 
jonped  out  of  the  boat  to  catch  him,  but  he  was  so  big  that  I 
dmbed  on  his  back  and  rode  astride  and  all  the  little  fishes  laughed 
lo  see  me." 

Such  are  the  various  stages  thru  which  a  child's  imagination 
pines  on  its  way  from  pure  imagination  to  original  inventions. 
If  the  first  three  are  constantly  met  with,  the  fourth  is  less  com- 
mon; it  appears  only  among  children  richly  endowed  by  nature. 
"It  presages,"  says  Ribot,  **  a  mental  development  above  the  aver- 
mt\  it  may  even  promise  a  career  and  indicate  the  direction  wYucYi 
thecttMrirz&i^e^ 


from  SI    c. 
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The  School  as  Social  Center 


Cbct  of  School  Buildingd  and  6round6 
Outside  of  8cbool  lyoura 

BT  has  been  generally  supposed  that  public  school  buildings 
are  occupied  for  the  purposes  of  the  school  five  days  each 
week  for  forty  weeks  of  the  year  and  six  hours  each  day. 
This  is  not  always  the  case.  I  remember  that  during  my 
si  experience  in  teaching,  the  building  was  used  5  1-2  days  from 
ffdodi  until  4  o'clock,  with  a  class  after  school  for  advanced  study 
id  was  a  center  for  singing  school  and  spelling  matches  during 
le  ereningB  of  the  week ;  was  occupied  for  a  Sunday-school  every 
•bbathy  and  in  fact  was  an  educational  and  social,  not  to  say  re- 
gms  center  for  the  conununity. 

The  principle  governing  the  use  of  school  buildings  and  yards 
I  the  needs  of  the  community.  It  is  not  a  question  of  making  the 
nipertj  productive.  If  a  neighborhood  cannot  use  the  building 
wre  than  six  hours  per  day  it  would  be  waste  of  money  to  attempt 
»fflake  it  productive  by  other  uses  than  that  of  education.  In  New 
Tofk  City  there  are  very  many  fine  buildings  that  cannot  be  used 
or  other  than  day  school  purposes,  but  they  are  open  from  8  a.  m. 
otil  the  popilB  and  teachers  get  thru  with  them.  There  are  others 
I  the  densely  populated  sections  which  are  in  almost  constant  use 
ran  8  a.  m.  until  10  p.  m. 

When  a  building  is  located  in  a  community  that  can  use  it  all 
be  time,  it  should  be  so  used,  and  it  must  be  provided  with  all  the 
onreniences  and  facilities  that  the  necessary  activities  require.  A 
oiUing  so  located  would  be  likely  to  have  a  day  school  that  re- 
|QiR8  the  facilities  that  would  be  needed  by  people  who  could  make 
ie  of  it  for  other  purposes. 

For  instance,  school  No.  1,  in  Manhattan,  near  Chatham  Square, 
I  in  a  thickly  populated  section  of  the  city,  but  not  the  most  densely 
ettled  district.  It  occupies  one  side  of  an  entire  city  block  abut- 
ing  on  three  streets.  The  outdoor  yard  in  the  rear  is  quite  limited, 
be  large  play  room  occupying  the  total  land  area  of  the  building, 
be  portion  of  it  contains  fixed  and  movable  gymnastic  apparatus, 
lie  basement  contains  boilers,  engines  and  the  school  shower  baths. 
W  floors  are  taken  up  with  class-rooms,  two  of  them  arranged  for 
Monblies  by  means  of  sliding  doors.  On  the  fifth  fioor  are  the 
brary,  cooking,  sewing,  modeling,  drawing,  and  wood-working 
OQii]s,and  the  gymnaawn.    There  are  two  playgrounds  on  the  roof , 


is  used  as  an  evening  schooi 
t!on  school  six  weeks  in  Jul; 
adulta  from  October  1  to  Ma 
movable  chairs  are  provided, 
vhich  meet  six  evenings  each 
nastic  «lub  has  the  privilege  c 
same  equipment  is  used  bj  all' 
times  rooms  have  to  be  used  f 
too  small  for  adults.    All  of  th 
populated  parts  of  the  city  are 
ings  do  not  need  the  roof  pla; 
space,  and  others  are  not  yet  eq 
be  used  for  them  later. 

COST  OP  THB 

It  might  appear  that  too  mu< 
schools,  popular  lectures,  vacatic 
tion  centers,  and  the  other  newer 
but  the  cost  has  not  been  great  i 
of  the  school  system.  Out  of  a  t 
round  numbers,  of  which  about 
and  buildings,  the  evening  scht 
vacation  schools  and  playgroun 
sand,  and  the  lecture  system  a  1 
thousand.  In  other  words,  the  < 
per  cent.,  and  the  vacation  "'^^ 
tenths  D*""  "'•"' 
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PUBPOSBS. 

The  purpose  may  be  set  forth  as  follows : 

(a)  Development  of  natural  activities  of  the  growing  child  in 
a  city  where  well-directed  or  free  natural  activity  is  otherwise  sup- 
pressed ;  acquisition  of  skill  in  doing,  constructing,  and  expressing 
enlarged  intelligence  thru  contact  with  things  and  operations. 

(b)  Moral  training  by  a  system  of  discipline  that  engages 
duldren  in  social  cooperation,  in  organization,  in  subordination,  and 
the  exercise  of  functions  belonging  to  individuals  in  a  community. 
Added  to  the  positive  activities  for  children  to  engage  in  are  the 
advantages  derived  from  enjoyable  occupation,  amusement  and 
segregation  from  the  baneful  influences  of  the  street  and  centers 
where  idlers  congregate,  care  and  protection  from  dangers  in  the 
street  and  on  the  water  front,  cool,  healthful,  clean  atmosphere 
during  months  of  an  almost  tropical  simimer.  It  was  the  interest 
of  scores  of  thousands  of  children  who  could  not  leave  the  city  in 
vacation  that  moved  the  authorities  to  institute  vacation  schools.  It 
was  shown  to  be  absolute  waste  of  valuable  property  to  have  these 
great  schools  locked  up  during  vacation,  when  children  were  obliged 
to  sit  on  the  curb  stones  and  hang  on  the  bolted  gates  of  the  school 
yards,  thus  crowding  the  narrow,  busy  streets,  impeding  travel  and 
traffic.  The  problem  was  not  so  much  how  to  make  the  property 
productive  as  how  to  make  the  children  productive,  instead  of 
soSering  in  the  hot  streets,  when  ample  room  indoors  was  lying 
wute. 

The  proper  care  of  the  buildings  when  open  for  use  in  vacation 
is  important.  Children  cannot  be  trusted  with  the  liberty  of  such 
premises  without  guidance  and  restraint.  Janitors  or  untried  care- 
takers are  incompetent  to  control  hundreds  of  children;  trained 
disciplinarians  and  trained  instructors  are  necessary  to  restrain  and 
control  and  to  skilfully  direct  all  these  activities. 

New  York.  Clarence  E.  M eleney. 


Somewhere  there  must  be  found  a  small  devoted  band  of  men 
•od  women  of  fearless  character,  clear  philosophic  insight,  and 
mighty  spiritual  love,  who  living  a  divine  life  in  their  relations 
to  each  other,  shall  labor,  with  all  the  strength  that  is  in  them,  to 
Kft  their  fellows  into  the  same  divine  life.     — Thomas  Davidson. 

From  "  Education  of  the  Wage-Earners," 
just  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 


..   vcacners. 

The  work  of  creating  educfi 
the  hands  of  a  committee  of  the 
Storrow,  chairman,  with  Anna  , 
Clark,  and  Robert  Treat  Paine, 
committee  has  all  along  shown  fa 
the  benefits  of  neighborhood  ed 
they  have  lodied  ahead,  to  what  e 
the  philosophical  theory  of  the  scl 
Teloped  year  after  year  in  the  i 
Journal,  I  do  not  know.     The  r 
been  an  ex«nplary  one.     The  mem 
their  case  intelligible  to  the  man  in 
ently  used  the  argument  thru  the 
modem  fireproof  school  buildinga,  n 
ing  from  $100,000  to  $300,000,  s 
•ererat  dollars  a  square  foot,  repi 
money  if  kept  open  only  five  hours 
cfHnmanity  has  been  satisfied  with 
been  made  to  appear  eminently  prac 

Altho  a  great  deal  of  w(h^  hai 
connection  with  Boston  vacation  achi 
properly  be  deecribed  as  school  con 
tional  centers,  as  such,  were  opened 
school  at  Jamaica  Plain,  and  May  i 
at  the  North  End.  A  little  later 
opened  a  South  Boston  eHi""*- 
and  Octi^**"-  ■"* 


devotion  to  hu  work  has  rarel;  been  excelled  in  anj  commu- 

Indeed,  the  remarkable  niocesa  of  this  South  Boston  center 
not  CASH;  have  come  about  had  not  Mr.  Fitzgerald  formed 
iHt  of  spending  virtually  all  his  waking  houn  at  the  school, 
'  imparting  his  ccmtagious  enthusiasm  to  all  the  members  of 
ching  force.     Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  no  longer  with  this  school, 

was  transferred  last  autumn  to  another  in  a  distant  part  of 
J,  but  his  successor,  Mr.  Frank  V.  Thompson,  has  proved 
r  an  admirable  successor,  uniting  untiring  energy  with  abun- 
ood  judgmenL 

the  start  the  first  year  there  was  a  single  class  in  dressmak- 
Before  the  end  of  the  session  there  were  four,  and  the  rooms 
rowded  every  evening.  Similarly  the  millinery  class  had  to 
cirupled.  During  this  season  there  have  been  classes  in  em- 
ty,  cookery — one  of  these  reserved  for  married  women — book- 
g,  dvil  service  examinations,  stenography,  carpentry,  me- 
d  drawing  and  draughting,  and  steam  engineering.  There  is 
;  this  center  a  reading-room  for  which  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
has  supplied  technical  bodu  and  magazines. 
L  especially  interesting  feature  in  the  South  Boston  school  is 
r  the  study  ro<Hns  which  have  been  opened  for  the  benefit  of 
n  of  the  two  upper  grades  of  the  day  school,  who  are  allowed 
>e  to  the  school  in  the  evening  to  study  their  home  lessons 
the  supervision  of  a  teacher,  in  a  well-lighted,  heated,  and 
,ted  room.     This  privilege  means  a  great  deal  to  ambitious 

people  who  want  to  study  in  the  evening,  but  who  find  the 


f  ublic  Library.     At  the  SoutI 
was  a  regular  course  in  Americ 
tion  of  Mr.  Bernard  M.  Sheridi 
ben  of  the  class  were  expected 
under  discussion  and  generally 
students  in  a  college  English  com 
was  also  a  course  in  ge<Aogy  g. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech 
tlie  geological  history  of  Boston 
and  Mr.  Martin,  the  secretary  of  ' 
a  valuable  course  on  civil  govenuni 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of 
Hancock  school  in  the  North  End. 
the  life  and  woric  of  the  late  Lewi 
school,  a  very  sincere  and  devoted  c 
the  Italians  and  Hebrews  of  the  dis 
cessful  evening  classes  that  have 
conducted  along  the  same  general  1 
except  that,  as  the  Hancock  day  t 
night  school  has  mainly  classes  for 
ter  runs  in  competition  with  a  great 
tutions  of  a  denominational  charact 
attendance  has  always  been  large  a 
sical  entertainments  given  at  the  sc 
diences  of  musir-1'""*- -  '" 
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Mone,  was  opened  last  October  and  attained  a  registration  of  more 
tlian  1800  in  the  first  week — a  good  many  more  than  preparations 
had  been  made  for.  The  size  of  the  classes  increased  steadily  thru 
the  season.  Similarly  the  West  End  school  center  at  the  Mayhew 
idiool,  under  the  principalship  of  Mr.  Edward  P.  Shute,  has  been 
unqualifiedly  successful  during  the  first  year  of  its  operation.  The 
North  End,  a  swarming  district,  populated  very  largely  with  He- 
brews, has  taken  very  kindly  to  the  new  center. 

The  good  effect  of  these  educational  centers  upon  the  people 
who  attend  them  was  described  in  the  report  recently  submitted  by 
Mr.  Storrow's  conmiittee  as  follows : 

^'One  of  the  characteristics  of  these  Educational  Centers  which 
has  been  most  remarked  upon  by  many  of  the  hundreds  of  visitors 
since  they  were  opened  is  the  general  atmosphere  of  friendliness 
which  pervades  aU  the  rooms.  The  people  of  the  neighborhood  seem 
to  realize  that  not  only  are  the  intellectual  advantages  of  the  school 
at  their  disposal,  but  beyond  this  there  is  a  warm  and  friendly 
welcome  awaiting  each  person  who  enters  the  building.    In  the  rooms 
where  conversation  is  possible,  such  as  the  dressmaking  and  milli- 
nery rooms,  for  example,  the  members  of  the  class  carry  on  a  neigh- 
borly chat  with  each  other  whenever  the  teacher  is  not  addressing 
the  class  as  a  whole.     It  is  pleasant,  when  the  closing  hour  comes, 
to  see  the  members  of  the  school,  reluctant  to  leave  the  building, 
lingering  about  the  rooms  and  halls  conversing  with  each  other. 
Not  only  has  this  atmosphere  been  commented  upon  repeatedly  by 
^itors,  but  the  same  thing  has  been  indicated  in  many  other  ways. 
One  young  woman  recently  made  the  remark  to  the  principal  of  one 
of  the  centers  that  she  had  been  living  in  the  locality  for  more  than 
«  year,  supporting  herself  by  working  in  the  city  durincr  the  day- 
time and  living  by  herself  in  a  small  room,  and  up  to  the  time  the 
center  opened  she  had  been  leading  a  lonely  life  without  a  friend, 
but  as  a  result  of  attending  one  of  the  millinery  classes  at  the  cen- 
ter she  now  had  many  good  friends.     Numberless  other  interesting 
incidents  connected  with  the  work  of  the  centers  might  be  related  if 
there  were  space.     For  instance,  the  principal  at  one  of  the  centers 
found  that  two  of  the  young  women  who  had  attended  his  dress- 
making class  were  married  in  dresses  which  they  had  learned  to 
make,  and  in  fact  had  made,  at  the  center.    It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  these  young  ladies  also  took  the  course  in  cooking.     The  resi- 
dent physicians,  clergymen,  and  others  having  occasion  to  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  lives  of  the  people  have  repeatedly  spoken  of  the 
good  effect  which  they  saw  resulting  from  the  establishment  of  a  cen- 
ter in  their  locality."  Frederick  W.  Cob\3^'K. 


_  ,o  a.  viuage  or  less  tnan  a 
counties,  and  is  twelve  miles  froL 
rink,  which  the  owners  have  ma* 
this  building  the  annual  meeting 

SOCIAL  BASn  roB  1 
In  my  visits  as  comnuasioner  o 
count;,  I  discovered  that  in  neigh 
together  for  social  and  intellectual 
good  books  circulating  thru  the  c 
better  socially  and  intellectually  \ 
conditions  were  not  found. 

Oceana  county  was  organized  i 
assodationa,  each  having  a  rural  led 
were  so  arranged  as  to  geographica 
the  expense  of  the  lecture  course  wi 
in  the  lecture  circuit.  Our  next  ate 
to  establish  a  library  in  each  distrii 
teachers,  school  officers  and  patrons 
seat  to  deliberate  upon  needed  impi 
I  had  prepared  and  auhmitted  a  gi 
all  pupils  in  the  school,  certain  be 
grade,  and  this  list  was  adopted. 

The  next  problem  to  solve  was 
for  the  books  for  tho  •^■-*  ' 
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for  them  to  see  was  to  act  The  school  yards  were  planted  with  shade 
treeiy  Tines,  and  flower  beds ;  the  school  houses  were  painted,  the 
•chool  nxnns  papered  and  adorned  with  beautiful  paintings,  and  the 
duxds  became  culture  centers.  Out  of  this  condition  grew  the  large 
organization  mentioned  before,  the  bringing  together  of  the  teach- 
ers, patrons,  and  pupils  of  Oceana  and  Newaygo  counties  at  Hes- 
peria  for  a  three  days'  annual  round-up  meeting.  As  stated,  the 
meeting  opens  on  Thursday  evening,  and  continues  in  session  until 
Sunday  evening.  The  evening  meetings  are  given  up  to  lectures, 
musical  entertainments,  and  other  socializing  functions  by  distin- 
guished men  and  women  of  state  and  national  reputation.  The  day 
meetings  are  employed  in  addresses,  papers,  discussions  upon  sub- 
jects pertaining  to  home,  school,  farm,  and  civic  life,  interspersed 
lith  music  and  recitations.  On  Sunday,  all  village  and  country 
fdk,  together  with  the  ^'stranger  within  the  gates,"  attend  union 
meetings  in  the  great  rink. 

The  inspiration,  the  songs  sung,  the  orations  delivered  before 
tk  Hesperia  meetings  have  sunk  too  deep  into  thousands  of  care- 
burdened  lives  to  ever  be  effaced.  Many  coimties  in  the  state  and 
KRne  states  have  adopted  the  movement. 

SEEVICB  THE  WATCHWORD  OF   THE  HESPERIA  MOVEMENT. 

The  Hesperia  movement  means  a  larger  use  for  education; 
OKans  that  the  school-house  shall  become  the  rallying  point  for  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district ;  means  that  the  school  shall  become 
tbe  culture  center  of  conununity  life ;  means  that  into  the  lives  of  the 
tolers  on  the  farm,  in  the  shop,  kitchen,  and  factory,  store,  and 
idioolroom,  or  wherever  employed,  or  of  whatever  employment, 
thall  come  the  culture  spirit  of  song,  poem,  oration,  and  painting 
tlutt  their  children,  too,  may  stand  upon  the  same  level  of  educa- 
tiooal  advantages  as  the  children  of  the  rich.  The  Hesperia  move- 
nt, translated  into  educational  effort,  means  that  man  shall  not 
^^  by  bread  alone;  that  more  than  books  and  diplomas,  passing 
gnules,  and  gathering  facts  is  the  culture  spirit  of  education  which 
becomes  the  hovd  as  well  as  the  mansion,  the  farmer,  the  hired  man 
^  hired  girl,  as  well  as  the  sons  and  daughters  of  wealth. 

David  E.  McCluhe. 


Soul  culture  must  extend  to  all  the  three  faculties  or  aspects 
of  the  soul — the  intellect,  the  affections,  and  the  will — and  be  such 
U  to  develop  these  harmoniously  to  their  full  extent. 

— Thomas  Davidson. 

Fhom  ''Education  of  the  Wage-Earners," 


purposes  which  are  not  directly 
hundreds  come  frequently  to  thi 
under  the  auspices  of  the  school, 
by  high-school  students,  lecturei 
cation,  geography,  literature,  aui 
opticon.     The  Arbor  Day  ezerc 
silted  of  short  talks  by  local  am 
improrement.     The  number  of  a< 
year  to  see  the  ref^ar  work  of  tl'i 
ers  about  their  cjiildren  amounts 
population. 

Not  only  do  citizens  come  to  \ 
but  they  are  frequently  invited  to 
These  short,  practical  addresses  not 
the  pupils,  but  they  have  been  tlie 
sense  of  appreciation  of  the  import 

Each  school  has  a  playirrouni 
grounds  are  intended  for  the  pupi! 
lage  like  IHon  they  are  available  foi 
is  not  confined  strictly  to  school  hou 
cently  been  purchased  expressly  far 

The  school  has  done  somethinf^ 
way.  The  improvement  of  its  gn 
and  the  planting  of  trees,  vines-  "-"^ 
approval.  «»"'  '^  *  " 
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Educaiion  of  Women 


Cbe  domcn  of  Htbcne  and  Hepadia 

ATHENIAN   EDUCATION. 

"Suppoee,**  says  Thucydides,  "the  city  of  Sparta  to  be  de- 
serted and  nothing  left  but  the  temples  and  the  ground  plan,  dis- 
tant ages  would  be  very  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  power  of  the 
Lacedemonians  was  at  all  equal  to  their  fame.  Their  city  is  not  r^^- 
krlj  built  and  has  no  splendid  temples  or  other  edifices ;  it  rather 
resembles  a  straggling  village.  Whereas,  if  the  same  fate  befell 
fhe  Athenians,  the  ruins  of  Athens  would  strike  the  eye,  and  we 
ahoold  infer  their  power  to  be  twice  as  great  as  it  really  is." 

Sparta  and  Athens  have  both  long  since  been  in  ruins,  but  to 
us  Greece  means  Athens,  as  Thucydides  prophesied  so  long  ago. 
Athenian  life,  Athenian  art,  Athenian  education  are  of  chief  inter- 
cit  in  any  study  of  Greece. 

As  in  the  early  history  of  the  other  cities,  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  of  Athens  that  the  women  were  in  the  early  days  allowed  much 
greater  freedom  than  afterwards,  and  were  more  nearly  the  intel- 
kdoal  equals  of  their  husbands  and  brothers.  As  the  city  grew 
in  wealth  and  prosperity  the  aristocratic  families  held  themselves 
more  and  more  aloof  from  the  common  people.  In  the  age  of  Per- 
Kb,  460  B.C.,  when  Athens  was  at  the  height  of  her  power  and 
influence,  we  find  the  women  of  the  upper  classes  surrounded  by  the 
dosest  restrictions.  They  lived  in  separate  apartments,  often  in 
the  upper  story  of  the  house.  They  were  rarely  seen  on  the  streets. 
If  they  visited  one  another,  as  they  did  occasionally,  it  was  in  a 
idan  chair  that  they  were  carried  from  one  house  to  the  other, 
^  curtains  being  tightly  drawn  or  the  occupant  closely  veiled. 
UoBt  of  the  women  could  neither  read  nor  write.  The  theater  was 
not  entirely  closed  against  them,  but  they  might  be  present  only 
^ben  tragedies  were  played.  The  comedies  were  presented  to  male 
audiences  exclusively. 

The  Athenian  girl  was  usually  married  by  the  time  she  was 
^ghteen  years  of  age,  to  a  husband  at  least  fifteen  years  her  senior. 
After  that  time  she  was  tied  more  closely  to  the  house  than  she  had 
been  as  a  girL  She  became  the  guardian  of  her  husband's  goods, 
*he  law  that  his  meals  were  properly  cooked,  that  his  clothing  and 
^  house  were  kept  in  order.  To  her  care  was  committed  the 
plijiioal  tnuidg^  of  the  children  while  thej  were  very  "youiig. 
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When  the  boys  were  ready  to  begin  their  studies  they  wen 
over  to  a  pedagogue. 

The  ideal  wife,  as  pictured  to  us  by  Xenophon,  si 
taught  that  her  first  duty  was  to  care  for  her  husband's  p 
She  was  to  renounce  the  use  of  paint  and  cosmetics,  anc 
keep  her  good  looks  by  taking  such  indoor  exercise  as  coul 
tained  from  moulding  bread,  making  beds,  and  going  aboi 
perintend  the  labors  of  the  slaves.  Not  a  word  is  said  of 
in  her  husband's  outside  interests  or  higher  pursuits. 

In  the  intellectual  life  of  Athens  women  had  no  part, 
the  men  of  Greece  were  growing  broader  from  their  coni 
each  other  and  the  outside  world,  the  wives  and  mothers 
coming  narrower  from  year  to  year.     No  wonder  the  poet  j 
thus  describes  the  feelings  of  the  Greek  maiden : 

Ah!  youths  ntver  know  the  weight  of  care 

That  delicate-spirited  women  beu*. 

For  comrades  of  cheery  speech  have  th^. 

To  banish  the  foes  of  thought  away; 

With  games  they  can  dieat  tlid  hours  at  home, 

And  whenever  abroad  tlie  streets  tliey  roam. 

With  the  colors  of  painting  th^  glad  thanselves. 

But  for  us,  poor  prisoned  elves. 

We  are  shut  out  from  sunlight,  buried  in  rooms. 

And  fretted  away  by  our  fancy's  glooms. 

—TnmtlaUd  hy 

This  is,  however,  the  dark  side  of  the  picture.     In  spii 
favorable  conditions,  and  with  all  the  restrictions  they  endi 
mothers  of  Athens,  as  is  the  case  with  mothers  in  every 
every  clime,  could,  if  they  tried,  have  and  hold  a  strong 
with  their  children,  boys  as  well  as  girls.     The  tragedians, 
late  stories  of  the  deep  and  undying  affection  of  husb 
wife.     Plutarch  says  of  Themistocles  that  ^^his  son  was  s] 
his  mother,  and  by  himself  to  please  her."     Themistocles 
say  that  his  son  was  the  most  powerful  person  in  Greece. 
self  ruled  Athens,  his  wife  ruled  him,  and  his  son  ruled 

Herodotus  tells  us  of  Callias  that  he  was  ^^remarkabl 
conduct  in  respect  to  his  daughters,  for  when  they  came 
riageable  ages  he  gave  to  each  of  them  a  most  ample  do 
placed  it  at  their  own  disposal,  allowing  them  to  choose  ti 
bands  from  among  all  the  citizens  of  Athens,  and  giving 
marriage  to  the  man  of  her  own  choice." 

That  this  was  unusual  is  evident,  however,  from  tl 

which  Sophocles  puts  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  fenu 

acten.     "Often,"  she  says,  "have  I  thought  thus  conoer 

nature  of  women — ^that  we  are  navi^^*    \tl  wa  diiSldSMxx 


lie  pictim  of  Athenian  education  would  be  incomplete  witb- 
ntion  of  the  courtesans  who  held  so  large  a  place  in  Athenian 
d  society.  Thej  came,  the  moet  of  them,  from  the  smaller 
vhere  life  wa»  more  free  and  women  more  independent  than 
leni.  They  were  much  the  superiors  of  the  native  freeborn 
Ian  women,  in  education  and  the  arts  of  pleasing.  Their  po- 
iras  an  anomalous  one:  They  were  never  considered  quite  re- 
ble,  and  yet  the  influence  of  8<ane  of  the  more  prominent 
•,  as  they  were  called,  was  very  great. 

f  them  all,  Aspasia,  who  became  the  wife  of  the  renowned 
s,  was  the  best  known.  Much  of  the  remarkable  administra- 
r  Pericles  has  been  ascribed  to  her  eloquent  instruction  and 
&]  sagacity.  The  woman  who  could  hold  her  own  with  Soc- 
Ibe  philosopher,  with  Phidias,  the  greatest  sculptor  the  world 
er  known,  with  Sophocles,  whose  dramas  have  stood  thru  the 
s  almost  sublime — the  woman  who  could  associate  with  such 
1  terms  of  equality  and  friendship,  must  have  been  the  pos- 
of  an  education  and  a  training  in  thought  attained  by  few 
■ex  before  or  since. 

Thai  wa»  the  secret  of  Aspafila's  wonderful  charm  ?  She  had 
I  the  lesson,  w^c^  teachers,  of  all  people,  need  most  to  leam, 
>  be  pleasing  one  must  wish  to  please;  that  to  be  beautiful 
Ht  cultivate  beauty  in  thought  and  in  ideals ;  that  a  woman  is 
Ihm  her  dependence  on  har  reliorion — in  Aspasia's  case  this 
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others  of  her  sex  so  far  as  lay  in  her  power.  Robert  H 
the  Grerman  novelist  who  has  written  so  sympathetically 
sia's  life,  pictures  for  us,  as  if  in  the  beautiful  Greek's  o 
what  the  character  of  her  education  was : 

^^Phillamon,"  says  Aspasia,  ^^was  the  name  of  th 
whom  I  owed  my  knowledge  of  music  and  other  arts,  inde 
thing  for  which  one  human  being  can  be  indebted  to  an 
that,  as  I  believe,  is  not  much ;  for  the  character  of  humi 
especially  women,  is  principally  determined  by  the  soil 
we  grow  up,  the  native  air  we  breathe,  the  things  arouni 
above  all,  fate  and  the  star  under  which  we  are  bom. 

^^Grood  Phillamon !  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  again 
anyone  so  peacefully ;  for  he  made  no  claims  on  me,  nor 
He  was  eighty  years  old,  and  I  ten.  To  be  sure,  he  seem 
years  younger  than  his  age,  and  I  one-fourth  older  than  i 

"After  the  death  of  my  father,  Axiochus,  and  my  n 
as  a  paternal  friend  and  guardian,  received  me  into  his  h< 
was  the  most  learned,  wise,  eloquent,  and  at  the  same  tii 
old  man  in  gay  Miletus ;  perhaps  the  most  amiable,  since 
lived  on  this  earth.  I  know  not  whether  there  is  any  i 
more  beautiful  than  that  between  a  youthful  old  man  anc 
cioqs  little  girl.  I  loved  Phillamon's  long  white  beard, 
eyes,  from  which  all  the  knowledge  of  the  world  seemec 
upon  me,  his  lyres  and  citharas,  his  books,  the  beautiful 
his  garden.  He,  too,  seemed  to  take  no  little  delight  in 
the  hour  I  was  brought  into  his  house,  he  always  wore  on 
smile  whose  beauty  I  have  never  seen  equalled,  and  which 
death  could  entirely  effetce.  For  five  years  I  lived  amid 
fume  of  the  roses,  with  which  the  god-like  old  man  ent 
goblets,  drank  in  the  wisdom  that  shone  in  his  eyes  and  flo 
his  eloquent  lips,  played  on  his  lyres  and  citharas,  unfo 
glowing  cheeks  his  rolls  of  manuscript,  gazed  at  his  bi 
marble  statues,  and  tended  the  flowers  in  his  garden." 

The  glimpses  of  Aspasia  that  we  catch  thru  the  scai 
ences  of  contemporary  writers  are  few  and  tantalizing, 
certainly  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  day  in  all  Greea 
says  of  her  (Greece  in  the  Age  of  Pericles)  that  "of  few 
Greek  history  do  we  know  so  much,  but  there  is  no  Gr« 
of  whom  we  so  desire  to  know  more.  That  Pericles  ww 
ately  devoted  to  her  is  certain.  Plutarch  repeats  a  cont 
report  that  *he  never  went  out  of  the  house  without  kis 
'The  inQuence*  which  she  exerted  *was  largely  due  to  ir 
sympathies.     What  her  opinioiia  'wer^  'nr^  c%.wwcit  ascertain 
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vas  the  friend  of  Socratee,  Phidias  and  the  most  emincait  Athen- 
ians of  that  great  age,  and  that  is  a  sufficiently  strong  tribute  to 
her  intellect.* " 

It  te&sa  highly  probable,  according  to  Grant,  that  she  tried 
to  improve  the  condition  of  women  in  Athens.  Scandal  was  aroused 
in  Athenian  society  because  certain  prominent  citizens  took  their 
wives  to  her  house  to  listen  to  her  discussiiHu.  It  is  very  probable 
that  her  talks  were  often  upon- the  need  of  a  bett«r  education  and  a 
fuller  life  for  ber  sex. 

Like  Sappho,  Aspasia  was  a  woman  in  whom  the  teacher's  in- 
stinct was  strong.  She,  too,  had  her  school  of  young  girls  whom 
she  trained  in  knowledge  of  rhetoric,  music  and  the  other  arts  which 
might  bring  them  nearer  to  the  intellectual  level  of  the  men  of  their 
time.  Who  knows  but  that  it  was  indirectly  due  to  her  that  Plato, 
the  pupil  of  Socrates,  her  hfe-long  friend,  reveals  in  his  ''Republic" 
■Dch  dissatisfaction  with  the  conditions  of  women  in  Athens?  It 
ii  not  unlikely  that  partly  because  of  her  efforts  in  behalf  of  woman 
Plato  made  his  plea  for  a  fuller  education,  physical  and  mental, 
for  women;  bis  claim  that  women  should  not  be  excluded  frcan  the 
He  of  the  state. 

New  York.  C.  S.  Gbiffdi. 


Head  of  Hetm  ia  tbu  Villa  Lndoris, 
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History  of  American  Education 

ecm8t8  of  Cccbnical  Craining  in  the  United  States. 

I  HE  germ  of  the  idea  of  technical  training  in  this  country 
is  found  in  the  records  of  the  general  court  of  Massachu- 
setts. In  May,  1640,  this  famous  court  issued  an  order, 
requiring  the  magistrates  and  deputies  of  the  several 
towns,  among  other  investigations  in  the  line  of  textile 
industries,  "to  see  what  course  may  be  taken  for  teaching  the  boys 
and  girls  in  all  towns  the  spinning  of  the  yam."  The  forefathers, 
with  characteristic  prudence  and  foresight,  were  not  slow  to  rec- 
ognize the  practical  value  of  manual  training  and  its  adaptation  to 
the  needs  of  the  people.  The  English  law,  for  selfish  reasons,  for- 
bade the  importation  of  machinery  and  the  establishment  of  facto- 
ries in  the  colonies.  The  importation  of  clothing  or  of  the  mate- 
rials to  manufacture  clothing  was  almost  prohibited  because  of  the 
great  cost.  Thus  the  settlers  were  forced  to  provide  for  themselves 
as  best  they  could. 

THE    FIRST    PBOVISION    IN    AMEEICA. 

By  the  order  of  1640,  the  magistrates  and  deputies  were  ad- 
vised of  the  "absolute  necessity"  which  existed  for  the  manufacture 
of  linen.  They  were  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  seed  in  each  of 
their  towns,  the  names  of  the  persons  skilled  in  breaking,  spinning, 
and  weaving  hemp  and  flax,  and  especially  they  were  to  recommend 
what  steps  should  be  taken  to  instruct  the  young  in  spinning  yam 
and  weaving  cotton  wool.  A  bounty  of  three  pence  was  offered  on 
every  shilling's  worth  of  linen,  cotton,  or  woolen  doth  as  a  stimulus 
to  production.  Later  this  bounty  was  repealed,  it  appears,  and  the 
deputies  were  simply  ordered  to  see  the  people  to  gather  wild  hemp 
and  to  see  that  all  possible  measures  should  be  taken  in  families  to 
spin  as  much  as  possible. 

These  movements  led  naturally  to  the  discovery  that  a  more 
systematic  course  was  necessary  to  transmit  more  generally  the 
knowledge  of  cotton  and  wool  manipulations.  It  became  impera- 
tive to  adopt  a  broader  scheme  of  education.  And  on  June  14, 
1602,  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  passed  the  act  for  public 
education,  in  "training  children  in  learning  and  labor."  Thus 
early  was  the  basic  principle  recognized  of  the  training  of  the  hand 
as  an  essential  part  of  a  complete  system  of  public  education.  This 
law  of  the  Massachusetts  court  was  undoubtedly  the  first  law  for 
technical  instruction  enacted  in  \lve  Umtied  States. 
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law,  it  is  pertinent  to  note,  provided  specifically  for  tex- 
ng.  Portions  of  it  make  interesting  reading: 
is  Court  do  hereupon  order  and  decree,  that  in  every 
e  chosen  men  appointed  for  managing  the  prudenciall  af- 
the  same,  shall  henceforth  stand  charged  with  the  care  of 
ise  of  this  evill  (neglect  in  training  up  children  in  learning 
-).  They  are  to  take  care  that  such  (children)  as  are  set 
cattle,  bee  set  to  some  other  impliment  (employment) 
8  spinning  upon  the  rock  (a  hand  distaiF),  knitting,  weav- 
,  etc.  They  are  €Jso  to  provide  that  a  sufficient  quantity 
[alls  as  hempe,  flaxe,  etc.,  may  bee  raised  in  their  severall 
ad  tools  and  impliments  be  provided  for  working  out  the 
d  for  their  assistance  in  this  so  needful  and  beneficiall  im- 
if  they  meet  with  any  difficulty  or  opposition  which  they 
ell  master  by  their  own  power,  they  may  have  recourse  to 
Hie  magistrates,  who  shall  take  such  course  for  their  help 
»uragement  as  the  occasion   shall   require,  according  to 

i  act  developed  some  ten  years  later,  in  1655,  into  one  set- 

h  in  detail  the  regulations  of  instruction : 

is   Court  taking  into  serious   consideration  the  present 

and  necessities  of  the  country  in  respect  of  cloathing, 
lot  like  to  be  so  plentifully  supplied  from  f orreign  parts  as 
past,  and  not  knowing  any  better  way  or  means  conduce- 
ur  subsistance,  than  the  improving  of  as  many  hands  as 
n  spinning  wool,  cotton,  flax,  etc.,  doth  therefore  order, 
ordered  by  the  authority  of  this  court;  that  all  hands  not 
y  imployed  on  other  occasions  as  women,  girls,  and  boyes, 

hereby  are  enjoyned  to  spin  according  to  their  skill  and 
tnd  that  selectmen  in  every  towne,  do  consider  the  condi- 
capacity  of  every  family,  and  accordingly  assess  them  at 
>re  spinners." 

d  because  several  families  are  necessarily  imployed  the 
part  of  their  time  in  other  business,  yet  if  opportunities 
oded,  some  time  might  be  spared,  at  least  by  some  of  them 
rork: 

e  said  Select  Men  shall  there  assess  such  Families  at  half 
ter  spinners  according  to  their  capacities. 
d  everycHie  thus  aforesaid  for  a  whole  spinner,  shall  for 
ome  spin  every  week  for  thirty  weeks,  three  pound  a  week 
0,  Cotton  or  Woolen,  and  so  proportionably  for  half  and 
pinners,  under  the  penalty  of  twelve  pence  a  pound  short. 
d  the  Sdect  Men  aba]]  take  special  care  for  the  execuWon 
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of  the  Order  which  may  easily  be  effected  by  dividing  ti 
townes  into  ten,  six  or  five,  etc.,  to  appoint  one  of  the 
flvei  etc.,  to  take  an  account  of  their  divisions  and  to  oerl 
lect  Men  if  any  be  defective  in  what  they  are  assessed 
improve  the  penalties  imposed  on  such  as  are  negligent  for 
agement  of  those  that  are  diligent  in  this  work." 

Technical  training  in  this  country  consequently  had 
in  colonial  times,  with  the  beginning  of  the  nation.  1 
form  of  manual  training  schools  were  the  spinning  sch 
the  industrial  arts  were  systematically  taught.  The  acti 
ton  in  establishing  these  schools  indicates  the  early  recc 
the  people  of  the  newly  formed  commonwealth  of  pr( 
struction  adapted  to  communal  requirements.  It  is  int 
note  from  Boston  records  the  amounts  which  they  were 
appropriate  for  these  early  technical  schools. 

In  December,  1700,  the  committee  appointed  for  ti 
submitted  to  the  town  meeting  a  proposition  for  the  est 
of  a  textile  school  with  twenty  spinning  wheels,  includinj 
of  premiums,  in  a  building  constructed  especially  for  tl 
or  in  hired  quarters.  In  1721,  a  fund  of  £800  was  set  asid 
ing  on  instruction  in  spinning.  In  1754,  a  town  mee 
to  appropriate  £50,  to  improve,  for  a  spinning  school,  tl 
hall,  which  was  built  in  1656  and  stood  on  the  site  of  1 
old  state  house  at  the  head  of  State  street.  About  fif 
later,  a  committee  reported  in  favor  of  a  number  oi 
schools,  and  it  was  voted  that  the  town  treasurer  be  aui 
borrow  £600  for  the  purpose;  £200  of  this  amount  was  tc 
ning  wheels  and  cards  and  the  balance  to  buy  wool,  as 
persons  ready  to  purchase  for  their  looms  all  the  yam  wl 
be  spun. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  these  acts  of  the  genera 
witnessed  by  the  action  of  town  meetings  and  the  recordi 
men's  meetings,  were  thoroly  enforced.     The  people, 
showed  not  merely  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
in  handicraft  but  devoted  themselves  enthusiastically  to 

manual  dexterity. 

•  .  .  .  • 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  industrial  education  in  i 
States.     Its  present  and  prospective  extension  in  connc 
the  public  school  system  is  educational  expansion  on 
basis — building  the  sure  foundations  for  the  ideals  of  a  a 
commonwealth. 

Jane  A.  Si 
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firet  6ii9Usb  8cbooliiia8tcr  in  ^Icw  Hmetcrdam^ 

I  HE  oldest  document  that  is  now  in  existence,  written  in 
the  English  language  within  the  present  limits  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  is  the  Indian  deed  for  Southampton,  Long 
Island,  dated  December  IS,  1640.  This  document  is  in 
the  handwriting  of  Richard  Mills,  ^^schoolmaster,"  who 
iras  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  oldest  English  town  in  the 
province.  For  several  years  he  held  the  double  position  of  school- 
master and  town  clerk,  and  enjoyed  the  title  of  "Mr."  which  meant 
KHnething  in  those  days,  and  is  a  sure  indication  of  his  high  social 
ktation.  When  the  people  of  Southampton  built  a  new  meeting- 
louse  in  1651,  they  gave  him  the  old  one  to  enlarge  his  house  and 
enable  him  to  keep  an  "ordinary,"  or  house  of  entertainment  for 
strangers.  In  1655,  he  sold  his  house  and  left  Southampton  for- 
sver.     He  had  better  have  stayed  there. 

He  next  appears  as  a  resident  at  Newtown,  where  he  was  precen- 
tor and  schoolmaster,  but  very  shortly  after  he  went  to  Westchester. 
Bere  the  schoolmaster  found  himself  in  hot  water.  That  region  was 
lebatable  land,  held  and  occupied  by  the  Dutch,  and  claimed  by  the 
English.  The  very  names  of  the  place  are  a  lesson  in  history  and 
g^graphy.  To  the  Dutch  coming  from  the  west  it  was  known 
fts  the  "oost  dorp"  or  the  east  village,  while  to  the  English  settlers 
idvancing  from  the  east  it  was  known  as  "the  Westchester." 

Richard  Mills  became  at  once  a  recognized  leader  of  the  Eng- 
lish settlers  who  were  anxious  to  have  the  village  a  part  of  the  col- 
Miy  of  Connecticut.  Their  continuous  and  persistent  efforts 
aroused  the  wrath  of  the  governor  of  New  Netherland,  and  sending 
fli  band  of  soldiers  he  arrested  the  ring  leaders  of  what  he  termed 
'Hhe  English  thieves,"  and  among  them  was  Mr.  Richard  Mills,  who 
iras  cast  into  the  prison  at  Fort  Amsterdam.  Now  there  may  be 
some  philosphical  enough  to  believe  that 

"  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage." 

But  the  schoolmaster  was  not  one  of  them.  A  week  or  two 
spent  in  that  undesirable  position  brought  him  to  his  senses,  and  he 
iddressed  a  very  piteous  letter  to  Governor  Peter  Stuyvesant — or 
IS  he  termed  him  "My  dear  Lord  Steveson" — ^bitterly  complaining 
>f  the  discomforts  he  endured,  and  earnestly  asking  for  release. 
But  the  individual  known  in  the  history  of  the  veracious  Diedrich 
E[nickerbocker  as  "Peter  the  Headstrong,"  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
Domplaints  of  the  ex-schoolmaster,  and  he  continued  to  languish. 
IVo  weAs  later  he  addressed  another  letter  to  the  high  coundL  of 
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New  Netherland,  stating  that  he  "had  been  tenderly  bn 
from  his  infancy,"  and  now  in  his  old  age  was  confined  in  t 
geon,  where,  as  he  expressed  it,  "his  sufferings  would  p< 
life"  if  he  were  not  very  speedily  released,  and  urging  as  . 
inducement  his  intention  "to  go  about  his  affairs  to  Virj 
soon  as  possible. 

He  was  shortly  after  released  from  his  captivity  upoi 
ing  an  oath  to  do  nothing  either  within  or  without  the  pr 
the  detriment  of  the  govemmeot.  The  next  information 
concerning  him  is  found  in  a  report  of  the  commiMione 
colony  of  Connecticut,  who  state  as  one  of  their  complaint! 
Dutch  had  sent  soldiers  who  arrested  some  of  the  mo«t  f 
citizens  of  Westchester,  "and  the  next  day  they  sent  for 
Richard  Mills,  whom  they  cast  into  their  prison  at  New  An 
and  so  treated  him  that  there  is  strong  reason  to  believ 
caused  his  death,  which  happened  soon  after."  And  sucl 
unhappy  fate  of  the  first  English  gchoolmaster  in  the  pr 
New  York. 

In  1710,  Richard  Mills,  of  Cohansey  (now  Faiifiel 

Jersey,  speaks  of  himself  in  a  deed,  as  "grandson  and  sol 

law  of  Mr.  Richard  Mills,  formerly  of  Westchester."    It 

interesting  to  know  if  he  has  any  descendants  living. 

Nev  Yorh.  William  S.  Pelle'; 
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The  SivcB  Liberal  Arts. 
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History  of  Education  in  Antiquity 


Ancient  Indian  6ducation. 

SiOME  time  ago,  speaking  at  a  public  dinner  at  Calcutta,  the 
I  Honorable  Mr.  Raleigh  said :     ^^It  was  not  our  hand  that 
lighted  the  lamp  of  learning  in  India.     Masterpieces  of 
thought  and  language  were  produced  in  this  country  at  a 
time  when  our  own  ancestors  were  little  better  than  sav- 
ages ;  and  though  the  age  of  masterpieces  may  have  gone  by,  none 
of  us  who  come  into  contact  with  the  educated  natives  of  India  can 
doubt  that  their  intellectual  power  is  worthy  of  their  ancestry.     But 
it  is  in  India,  as  in  the  East  generally — ^the  wisdom  of  the  few  has 
kss  influence  than  one  might  expect  in  bettering  the  condition  of 
the  many.     Thought  is  separated  from  action;  the  scholar,  the 
philosopher  or  the  religious  teacher  withdraws  into  a  domain  of  his 
own  and  takes  no  responsibility  for  the  outer  world — ^the  world  of 
industry  and  policy  and  war."     The  great  antiquity  of  Indian 
Wrning    and    its    rather    common    tendency    to   be    largely    un- 
ttmcemed  with  secular  culture  and  secular  arts  are  indeed  so  strik- 
ingly  prominent  as  to  draw  ready  attention  to  them.     But  neither 
^f  these  characteristics  is  peculiar  to  the  ancient  learning  of  India. 
•Wherever  there  has  been  an  ancient  civilization — in  all  such  places 
*l*ere  has  also  been  an  ancient  learning  generally.     The  creation 
^f  literature  and  the  growth  of  learning  are  both  among  the  chief 
f^gns  of  a  prosperous  civilization.     In  Chaldea  and  in  E^ypt  leam- 
^^g  seems  to  have  been  quite  as  ancient  as  in  India.     Some  have 
J^d  that  in  those  countries  as  well  as  in  China  it  seems  to  have 
*^n  even  more  ancient.     Thus  the  antiquity  of  a  civilization  deter- 
^nes  the  antiquity  of  the  literature  that  has  flowed  out  of  it.     It  is 
^1^  appropriate  enough  that  the  nature  of  the  parent  civilization 
should  determine  the  character  of  the  literature  which  is  its  ofi^- 
•Pring. 

In  all  ancient  civilizations  religion  played  a  more  prominent 
fKrt  than  it  does  in  modem  civilization.  During  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  development  of  human  societies,  the  binding  authority  of  re- 
ligion was  a  stronger  communal  force  than  even  the  authority  of 
the  sovereign  or  the  state.  In  modem  times  religion  generally  op- 
erates more  upon  the  individual  from  within,  than  upon  the  com- 
munity from  without,  as  an  authority  to  which  conformity  is  abso- 
lutely obligat(»'y.  It  is  when  view^  in  this  light  alone  that  the 
power  of  the  priest  in  ancient  civilizations  becomes  fairly  ml^- 
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gible.  The  priest  has  contributed  both  good  and  evil  to 
house  of  human  history,  and  yet  as  the  eariy  creator  and 
of  literature  he  deserves  to  be  always  thankfully  ranembe 
learning  has  always  had  about  it  the  stamp  of  what  may 
otherworldliness.  The  modem  love  of  worldliness  and  o: 
comfort,  the  aggressive  selfishness  of  modem  social  and 
competition,  the  too  commonly  prevailing  low  utilitaria 
tion  of  learning  as  a  mere  means  of  getting  on  and  makii 
are  all  naturally  unknown  to  priestly  culture  and  hierati 
tions.  Even  the  Christian  civilization  of  Europe  is  fuD 
esting  evidence  to  prove  that  priestly  learning  is  generally 
unmindful  of  secular  thought  and  secular  culture. 

That  European  learning  is  to-day  more  practical  thi 
learning  is  distinctly  obvious;  but  this  greater  practical! 
tainly  not  the  outcome  of  the  early  priestly  traditions  of 
Christianity.     Before  the  Revival  of  Letters  in  Europe  1 
tions  of  culture  there  were  very  unpromising.    Then,  ho^ 
practical  spirit  of  the  ancient  learning  of  Greece  and  R 
turned  the  too  strong  authority  of  the  Christian  priest, 
this  event  began  Europe's  now  famous  career  of  practi< 
and  material  prosperity.     In  ancient  Greece  it  was  not  p< 
thought  to  be  separated  from  action,  for  the  philosophe 
scholar  to  be  outside  the  world  of  industry  and  policy 
The  spirit  of  Socrates  and  Aristotle  was  the  characteristic 
Greece,  and  even  Plato,  who  is  deservedly  known  to  be  the 
limely  idealistic  thinker  of  Greece,  did  not — or  perhaps 
separate  learning  and  education  from  the  well-being  of 
There  was  very  little,  if  at  all,  of  unbalanced  otherworldlii 
Grecian  thought  and  culture.    The  priest  did  not  reign  Ion 
in  ancient  Greece  or  in  ancient  Rome  to  isolate  its  liten 
thought  from  the  common  concerns  of  human  life  and  act 

But  in  India,  the  reign  of  the  priest,  whatever  else  it 
certainly  not  too  short ;  and,  altho  the  tendency  of  Indiai 
and  philosophy  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  retirement  and  re! 
it  may  possibly  be  sedd  that  the  priest  is  not  wholly  respo 
it.  Sir  William  Hunter  has  pronounced  his  historical  v 
the  Brahmin, — that  he  has  on  the  whole  used  the  power  tl 
quired  to  the  improvement  of  thought,  morality  and  ci^ 
The  well-known  P&li  scholar,  Rhys  Davids,  says: — ^^ 
Buddhists,  in  selecting  a  title  of  honor  for  those  they 
highly,  for  the  best  of  men,  for  the  Arahats,  selected  the 
Brahman,  it  is  clear  that  that  word,  in  the  opinion  of 
Buddhists,  conveyed  to  the  minds  of  the  people  an  exalted 
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a  oonnotation  of  real  veneration  and  respect.  And  it  is  not  likely 
that  this  would  have  been  the  case  unless  the  Brahmans  had,  at  least 
as  a  general  rule,  deserved  it — and  on  other  grounds  than  the  mere 
prerogative  of  birth.'* 

One  of  the  causes  by  which  the  Brahmin  came  to  deserve  such 
veneration  and  respect  is  certainly  the  work  that  he  had  done  as 
the  guardian  and  propagator  of  learning  and  culture.  Every  stu- 
dent of  ancient  Sanskrit  literature  is  aware  how  the  priestly  culture 
of  India  gradually  outgrew  its  narrow  limits  and  gave  rise  to  a 
notable  amount  of  interesting  scientific  thought  and  philosophic 
speculation. 

In  an  imperfect  manuscript  of  an  interesting  work  known  as 
Sarva-Siddhantc^Sangrdha^  which  is  found  in  the  Oriental  Manu- 
scripts Library  at  Madras,  and  the  authorship  of  which  is  attrib- 
uted to  Sankaracharya,  we  find  the  following  statement  of  the  scope 
of  ancient  Indian  learning: 

'The  angas,  the  upaf^cu  and  the  upavedas  are  all  certainly  auxiliary  to 

the  Vedas;  they  are  fourteen  in  number  and  form  the  support  of  duty,  wealth, 

lore  and  salvation  (which  are  the  four  aims  of  human  life).     Ilie  angas,  or 

the  limbs  of  the  Veda,  are  six;  and  they  are  Siksha,  Vyakarana,  Nirukta, 

JyotiMha,  Kalpa  and  Chhandovichiti.    The  following  four  are  the  upangas  or 

accessory  limbs  of  the  Veda;  they  are  as  it  were,  external  limbs.     And  they 

are,  Mtmamta,  Nyaya-Sastra,  Purana  and  SmritL,  The  upavedas  are  of  four 

kinds,  and  they  are  Ayurveda,  Arthaveda,  similarly  Dhanurveda  and  Qandn 

harraveda.    Among  these  Sikeha  teaches  clearly  the  nature  of  the  pronunciation 

of  the  Veda;  VycJiarafka  (grammar)  describes  the  nature  of  the  words  thereof 

and  of  their  synthesis,  whUe  Nirukta  similarly  describes  the  etymology  of  its 

words;  the  Jyotie-Sattra  mentions  the  time  of  Vedic  rituals;  and  the  Kalpor 

Sutra  describes  the  manner  of  performing  those  rituals;  and  similarly  in  the 

Chhandovichiti  (i  e.,  prosody)  the  number  of  letters  in  the  mantras   (or  the 

hymns  of  the  Veda)  are  mentioned.    Mimamea  is  the  discussion  bearing  upon 

the  ascertainment  of  the  meaning  of  the  whole  Veda,  Nyaya-Scutra  (i.  #.,  logic) 

i8  an  ancient  one  and  deals  with  the  definition  of  all  things.     Purana  is  that 

which,  with  the  help  of  new  recensions  and  such  other  things,  supports  and 

amplifies  the  Veda.    Dharma-Saeira  (or  Smriti)  is  that  which,  by  differentiating 

in  acordance  with  the  various  social  strata  and  stages  of  life,  what  is  duty 

from  what  is  not  duty,  determines  the  duties  that  have  to  be  performed   (by 

aU),  and  in  this  way  brings  about  largely  the  attainment  of  the  aims  of  life. 

Ayurveda  is  that  which  shows  the  way  to  health  and  longevity  by  dealing  with 

the  connected  phoiomena  ot  the  causes,  symptoms  and  remedies  of  diseases; 

indeed  it  is  through  that  that  the  performance  of  duty  becomes  possible  for  all. 

Arthaveda  (i  e.,  the  science  of  wealth)  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  supply 

of  food  and  drink  (to  man) ;  it  obtains  for  us  the  gifts  to  be  given  away  in 

sacrifices,  the  ghee  and  the  cakes  that  are  to  be!  offered  as  oblations  in  them« 

and  th^  vessds  that  are  to  hold  the  oblations.    Dhanurveda  (i  e.,  the  science 

and  art  of  ardieiy)  is,  when  viewed  in  this  connection,  that  which  causes  the 

eapulsSon  of  enemies;  it  thus  protects  (us  in)    our  performance  of  duty,  and 

aooordingly  leads  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  fourfold  aims  of  life.    The  use  of 

the  sewen  notes  of  the  scale  is  commonly  applicable  to  both  the  Samaveda  and 

tte  Ommdkaf9atDeda»  and  thus  their  secular  use  is  helpful  to  their  Vedie  use. 

It  Is  in  tiiis  way  that  the  angae,  the  upangae  and  the  upavedae  are  (aU)  auxili- 

uy  to  the  V^daer 
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This  is  a  comparatively  recent  statement  of  the  con 
ancient  Indian  education  presented  from  the  Brahminica 
point  of  view.  The  statement  is  fairly  full,  and  has  two  d 
noticeable  features  about  it;  namely,  the  recognition  that  r 
to  secular  learning  and  the  marked  tendency  that  it  shows  1 
dinate  secular  learning  to  religious  learning.  Even  in  the 
days  of  Indian  civilization  secular  learning  seems  to  have 
more  or  less  of  recognition.  Indeed,  in  a  well-known  clasi 
of  ancient  Indian  learning,  religious  literature  forms  only 
of  four  divisions,  which  are — (1)  metaphysics  and  dialect 
the  threefold  sacredscience  of  the  Vedas;  (8)  the  sciences 
to  the  various  practical  arts,  trades  and  professions;  and 
science  of  Government. 

In  the  Sonadanda  Sutta  of  the  Buddhists  which  is  cc 
to  belong  to  about  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  ers 
other  similar  Buddhistic  works  also,  the  learning  of  the  1 
is  described  by  saying  "that  he  was  a  repeater  (of  the  sacred 
knowing  the  mystic  verses  by  heart,  one  who  had  masb 
Three  Vedat^  with  the  indices,  the  ritual,  the  phonology, 
exegesis  (as  a  fourth),  and  the  legends  as  a  fifth,  leame 
words  and  in  the  grammar,  versed  in  LokayaiOy  and  in  the  tl 
the  signs  of  the  body  of  a  great  man." 

The  agreement  between  the  Brahminical  statement  i 
Buddhistic  statement  of  the  Brahminical  learning  of  andc 
is  remarkable,  tho  not  quite  complete;  and  the  latter  of  tl 
statements  clearly  shows  that  the  Brahmins  then  used  to 
secular  learning  also  to  be  valuable.  The  term  lokayata 
generally  used  in  the  sense  of  atheistic  and  materialistic  phi] 
and  thus  has  acquired  an  opprobious  signification.  It  was 
ways  so.  In  the  Harivamsa  it  is  said  that  in  the  great 
Brahma  in  the  world  of  Brahma  there  was  heard  the  sounc 
speeches  of  the  chief  lokayatikas,  who  know  well  "oneness 
plicity,  union  and  inherence."  The  hall  of  Brahma  is  the  la 
for  materialists  and  atheists  to  be  found  in ;  and  their  leai 
described  in  the  Harivamsa  evidently  relates  to  metaphysics  i 
lectics.  Loka  is  often  used  in  Sanskrit  as  opposed  to  Veda^ 
refer  to  the  secular  language  and  literature  of  the  peop 
lokayata  may  therefore  mean  that  learning  the  scone  of  i 
confined  to  the  loka  or  this  world.  In  the  Sarva-Siddhan 
graha,  from  which  I  have  already  quoted,  the  lokayata  phil 
is  made  to  appear  as  materialistic  and  irreligious;  and  he 
mends  that  all  really  wise  men  should  always  enjoy  happ 
this  world  by  adopting  the  known  means  of  afl^^culture, 


le  later  degradation  in  the  meaning  of  the  term  indicates 
ire  secularism  fell  down  in  the  estimation  of  moet  thinking 
in  India.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  excessive  religiosity  is  as 
il  to  true  culture  as  absolute  secularism,  and  in  trying  to 
he  dangers  of  secularism  Indian  culture  became  too  unprac- 
id  otherworldly. 

he  Karma-kemda,  or  the  early  ritualistic  portion,  and  the 
m-kanda,  or  the  ccMnparatively  lat«r  phUosopUc  portion  of 
iat,  corresponds  to  two  different  stages  in  Uie  development 
pous  thought  in  India.  They  are  often  named  as  Vedic  and 
ic  religions.  The  Vedic  religion  is  racially  confined  in  aim 
nomothetic  or  legal  in  character;  while  the  Vedantic  religion 
^rsaJ  in  its  aim  and  is  ethical  in  character.  These  two  stages 
Jevelopment  of  Hindu  religion  are  really  responsible  for  the 
Ferent  ideals  known  to  ancient  Indian  education. 
he  ideal  of  education  sanctioned  by  the  ethnic  Vedirm  is  the 
nance  of  that  regulation  of  society  which  is  found  in  the  au- 
d  law  books  known  as  Smritit.  Here  it  is  the  organization  of 
nd  the  arrangement  of  the  Atramas  or  the  different  stages  of 
it  really  determined  the  nature  as  well  as  the  manner  of  the 
ion  that  was  to  be  imparted ;  in  this  same  way  it  was  also  de- 
>d  who  was  to  tetu;h  and  to  whom  teaching  was  to  be  given. 
dnsive  right  of  &e  Brahmin  to  be  the  teacher  and  the  ineli- 
r  of  the  Sudra  to  receive  his  Vedic  teaching  are  both  capable 
g  explained  in  this  manner.  In  all  societies  which  have  been 
the  control  of  an  ethnic  religion,  the  priest  has  been  the  cus- 
of  culture ;  and  his  culture  he  was  never  allowed  to  ccnnmuni- 
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vidual.    There  is  a  mixing  up  of  both  these  ideals,  which  i 
able  in  many  Sanskrit  works.    When  viewed  thus  in  the 
tive  of  history,  this  mixing  up  of  two  incompatible  ideals 
be  self -contradictory ;  and  we  learn  how,  in  all  matters,  pr 
hard  to  achieve  and  is  generally  associated  with  a  manif  c 
to  linger  behind  in  the  old  familiar  scenes. 

Buddhistic  literature  also  affords  evidence  in  regarc 
change  in  the  ideal  of  Indian  education.  Rhys  Davids  sa 
introduction  to  his  translation  of  the  Lohichcha-Sutta: — **1 
has  themselves  give  ample  proof  that,  in  spite  of  the  priei 
were  not  a  few  base-bom  people  who  succeeded  in  that 
least,  not  only  in  getting  taught  but  in  becoming  teachei 
this  was  not  the  case  only  among  the  despised  Buddhists, 
merous  passages  collected  by  Dr.  Muir  in  his  article  in  th 
Antiqtiartf  for  1877  show  that  the  priestly  literature  ifa 
law-books  and  epics — ^has  preserved  evidence  of  the  lax  way 
the  strict  rules  as  to  exclusion  from  teaching  or  being  tau 
really  carried  out.  And  that  is  especially  the  case,  acco 
the  priestly  tradition  in  ancient  times,  as  old  as,  or  older  i 
rise  of  Buddhism.  The  fact  doubtless  is  that,  tho  there  we; 
among  the  Brahmans,  and  tho  they  were  strong  enough  to 
before  the  time  to  which  our  present  Sutta  refers,  rules  i 
striction  of  teaching  which  no  one  in  priestly  circles  could 
formally  to  dispute — ^yet  there  was  also  always  a  strong 
India,  to  which  many  of  the  more  liberal-minded  of  the  B 
themselves  belonged,  who  looked  with  sympathy  on  relaxc 
these  rules.  .  .  .  We  have  enough  evidence,  even  in 
Buddhistic  UpamshadSf  of  others,  besides  the  priests,  being 
of  the  higher  wisdom.  The  four  powerful  kings,  and  the 
portant  free  clans,  tho  they  gave  support  to  the  Brahma 
also  equal  support  to  other  teachers — ^just  as,  in  later  timet 
and  Buddhist  sovereigns  are  found  supporting  Buddh 
Hindus  alike.'* 

Here  we  may  note  that  the  ideal  of  Buddhism  also  is  tli 
one  of  the  individual's  self -conquest  and  self-illumination,  i 
these  of  the  salvation  of  mankind.  When  individual  self- 
and  individual  self-illumination  constitute  the  ideal  of  a  pi 
religion,  the  society  which  is  under  its  influence  cannot  or 
system  of  education  the  main  aim  of  which  is  the  order  and 
of  the  commonwealth  as  a  whole.  Neither  under  the  infl 
Vedic  religion,  nor  under  the  influence  of  Vedantic  religi< 
India  have  dreamt  the  dream  of  a  Plato's  Republic.  In  sa^ 
lam  not  unaware  of  the  similarity  between  the  theory  of  th 
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iste  and  Plato's  classification  of  the  citizens  of  his  Republic.  Plato 
ot  only  aimed  at  producing  his  philosopher,  but  also  wished  to 
ilaoe  bun  in  supreme  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  state. 

The  priestly  philosopher  who  formed  the  crown  of  the  caste- 
ystem  of  India  was  inclined  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  theo- 
Taiic  ways  of  thought  and  to  differentiations  in  social  privileges 
ind  prerogatives.  He  made  himself  thus  unfit  to  postulate  any- 
thing like  a  democratic  ideal  of  state  and  society  and  to  work  out 
effectively  both  in  theory  and  practice  the  synthetic  life  of  progres- 
sive commonwealths. 

The  Indian  philosopher  is,  however,  seen  to  have  been  occa- 
nonally  the  adviser  of  kings;  nevertheless,  even  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Vedanta  he  felt  bound  to  help  others  only  in  their  en- 
deavor to  attain  the  wisdom  that  comes  out  of  self -conquest  and  self- 
iHumination.  The  affairs  of  the  state  were  generally  considered  by 
Um  to  be  more  hindrances  than  helps  to  his  functions  in  life.  Ob- 
noQsly  his  faith  seems  to  have  been  that  if  we  take  care  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  society  will  take  care  of  itself.  Modem  Indian  history 
idj  too  amply  bears  out  that  he  was  truly  very  much  mistaken  in 
^  faith  of  his,  altho  we  may  all  readily  recognize  the  great  value 

the  fruit  of  his  faith  and  labor  in  the  ever  celebrated  love  of 
iace  and  law-abiding  character  of  the  Hindu  people. 

The  unpracticality  of  ancient  Indian  culture  seems  to  have 
^  due  to  some  other  causes  also.  How  much  the  printing  press 
8  contributed,  by  multiplying  books  and  cheapening  literature, 
^ards  making  modem  education  both  practical  and  extensively 
pular,  it  is  perhaps  not  quite  easy  to  estimate ;  and  in  comparing 
»dem  with  ancient  conditions,  with  the  object  of  pronouncing  a 
toric  judgment  on  them,  we  must  make  allowance  for  modem 
nlities  as  well  as  for  ancient  hindrances  in  the  way  of  true  prog- 
8.  The  apprentice-system  of  education  and  secrecy  which  pre- 
led  everywhere  in  past  times  in  respect  of  all  the  practical  arts 
1  sciences  is  also  another  reason  why  the  higher  wisdom  of  the 
losopher  came  to  have  no  large  bearing  on  the  practical  realities 
human  life  and  human  action. 

We  have  also  to  remember  that  in  all  ancient  civilizations, 
ming  was  often  the  luxury  of  a  few  in  the  leisured  classes,  so 
ch  so  that  in  many  ancient  societies  such  classes  had  to  be  spe- 
Dy  created  for  safeguarding  the  light  of  the  lamp  of  learning 
much  as  for  feeding  and  trimly  maintaining  that  lamp. 

If  these  things  are  all  borne  in  mind,  and  if  we  also  take  note 
the  fact  that,  unlike  Grecian  civilization,  the  ancient  civilization 
India  had  to  deal  with  a  large  and  heterogeneous  popula^on  ol 
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very  varied  capacity  for  progress  and  scattered  over  large  ai 
distant  regions,  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  an  unfavorab! 
ment  on  the  ancient  Indian  priest  as  an  educator  and  as  a 
lover  of  thought  and  learning.  His  surrounding  conditioi 
mined  the  scope  as  well  as  the  manner  of  his  activity.  H< 
base  his  system  of  education  more  largely  on  memory  than 
to  do  in  these  modem  days.  Otherwise  neither  could  he  h 
served  the  masterpieces  of  thought  and  language  known 
nor  could  he  have  been  able  to  hand  on  so  manv  of  then 
own  days.  In  addition  to  his  old  system  of  education  hav: 
based  more  on  memory  than  on  the  natural  and  step-by-stej 
sion  of  the  intellect,  we  find  that  he  devoted  greater  attentic 
formation  of  the  character  of  his  pupils  than  to  the  stren^ 
of  their  powers  of  reasoning  and  observation.  In  this  he 
haps  not  so  very  wrong  after  all;  indeed,  I  wonder  if,  ei 
there  is  any  teacher  who  finds  the  building  up  of  the  chai 
his  pupils  quite  as  easy  as  the  throwing  in  of  some  light  to 
and  hazy  centres  of  their  mind  where  they  conduct  their 
operations.  Intellectual  education  is  more  easily  impart 
moral  education ;  and  altho  the  two  are  not  altogether  unc 
with  each  other,  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  see  how,  a 
when  the  ape  and  tiger  in  man  were  not  quite  so  fully  tamec 
are  now,  the  priest  really  did  well  in  paying  greater  atte 
the  teaching  of  the  lessons  of  reverence,  obedience  and  self-: 
than  to  stimulate  intellectual  freedom  and  fulness. 

Madras.  M.  Rangacha] 

Hnawcrs  to  Correspondents* 

Chas.  L.  — Everywhere  the  monks  were  the  preservers  of  ti 
astic  sciences  and  the  literary  treasures  of  antiquity.  Especia 
cloisters  of  the  Benedictines  and  independently  of  them  in  i 
and  Anglo-Saxon  monasteries  the  monks  laborc^i  diligently  tc 
writings  of  the  ancients  from  certain  destruction  by  copyii 
the  learning  of  the  Prankish  empire  sprang  from  their  acti 

Pa. — Alcuin,  the  famous  Anglo-Saxon  scholar,  was  made 
of  the  State  school  by  Charlemagne  in  781 .  Under  him  the  i 
whether  it  was  located  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  or  Paris  or  elsev 
do  not  know — prospered  and  became  the  center  of  cultur 
Prankish  dominions.  Here  the  literature,  science,  and  art 
from  antiquity  were  taught  and  with  them  were  impartc 
more  immediately  useful,  practical  branches.  Some  forms 
ual  training  are  said  to  hove  formed  part  of  the  course  o 
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6rcat  Cbougbtd 

THE  AMERICAN  IDEA. 

Daniel  Webster  said  in  1821 ;  "For  the  purpose  of  public  in- 
todJOD  we  hold  every  man  subject  to  taxation  in  proportion  to 
hia  property,  and  we  look  not  to  the  question  whether  be  himself 
lure  or  have  not  children  to  be  bendited  by  the  education  for 
wtuch  he  pays ;  for  we  confidently  trust  that  by  the  diffusion  of 
goMrsl  knowledge  the  political  fabric  is  made  secure.  By  general 
iDttniction  we  seek  as  far  as  possible  to  purify  tlie  whole  atmos- 
pbeie,"  • 

THE  GREATER  THINGS. 

Unless  I  am  mistaken,  your  system  of  education,  admirable  as  it 
iii  ii  directed  almost  entirely  to  mental  training.  The  chief  ob- 
ject in  your  schools  and  colleges  is  to  train  the  boys  and  girls  men- 
tally. In  other  words,  you  develop  the  braina,  you  teach  the  useful 
•objects  that  will  enable  the  pupils  to  earn  a  livelihood.  But  does 
(Vacation  consist  only  of  mental  training?  Is  that  the  only  ob- 
jtct  toward  which  education  should  be  directed?  I  appreciate  the 
itilify  of  your  subjects,  but  are  these  enough  to  make  a  boy  or 
PH  s  good  member  of  society  P  A  man  is  not  here  simply  to  learn 
^  lueful  trade  and  to  acquire  useful  knowledge.  Morality  should 
«  inculcated.  A  man  may  be  a  useful  man,  a  learned  man,  but 
hat  is  he  without  principle?  — ^Wn  Ting  Fang. 


RO ^ -_-     ^EM^^j ^^yg  -llffl»M  I " 


Interior  of  m  Cloistnl  School. 
'o^aat  Avm  aa  old  Kajtmlmrg  PubUOAtitai^ 
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THE  TEACHER'S  PRAYER. 

Dr.  Arnold,  wh&o.  at  the  head  of  Rugby  school,  where  1 
his  fame,  had  a  special  prayer  for  himself: 

"O  Lord,  I  have  a  bus  j  world  around  me :  eye,  ear,  anc 
will  be  needed  for  all  mj  work  to  be  done  in  this  busy  worli 
ere  I  enter  on  it,  I  would  ctHmnit  eye  and  ear  and  thought 
Do  thou  bless  them,  and  keep  their  work  Thine,  that  as  I 
natural  laws  my  heart  beats  and  my  blood  flows  without  anj 
of  mine,  so  my  spiritual  life  may  bold  on  its  course  at  tl 
when  my  mind  cannot  conspicuously  tum  to  Thee  to  c<m) 
particular  thought  to  Thy  service.  Hear  my  prayer,  for 
Rede«ner*s  sake.     Amen.'* 


Woodont^lmm  Biw 
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Present  Day  Leaders 


prcdidcnt  6*  StanUy  fhXX. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  very  briefly  a  judicial  or  critical  estimate  of 
President  Hall.     He  is  a  man  of  unusuidly  broad  training  and  scholar- 
ship, and  in  this  respect  differs  from  some  of  our  other  psychologists 
have  made  considerable  reputation.     He  recognized  earlier 
any  of  our  American  psychologists  the  limitations  of   experi- 
mental methods  in  attacking  psychological  problems,  and  turned 
to  the  questionnaire  method  of  Francis  Galton  to  get  at  some  of  the 
problems  to  which  there  seems  to  be,  at  present  at  least,  no  other 
effective  avenue  of  approach.     Most  of  his  work  which  comes 
properly  under  the  term  "Child  Study"  has  been  of  this  nature. 
'Hiis  method  has  been  severely  attacked,  and  the  results  have  been 
questioned  by  some  of  our  psychologists  to  whom  psychophysics  is 
tt^e  whole  of  psychology.     In  spite  of  all  such  criticisms,  the  child 
s^dy  movement  has  opened  a  host  of  questions  of  which  neither 
psychologists  nor  educators  had  any  clear  conception  before,  and  it 
*^  made  very  important  contributions  to    their  solution.      The 
^^^ts,where  tiiey  are  not  final,  are  yet  definite  enough  in  most  cases 
K>  point  out  clearly  what  the  real  problem  is  and  in  what  direction 
^ts  solution  lies. 

For  education,  especially  for  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
President  Hall's  work  as  a  psychologist  is  of  immensely  more  con- 
^uence  and  value  than  that  of  any  other  American  psychologist 
^Jlark  university  is  the  place  above  all  other  places  in  this  country 
ir  in  Europe  for  the  scientific  study  of  education.  There  is  no 
iniversity  in  Germany — the  home  of  pedagogy — ^where  education 
an  be  studied  as  scientifically  or  as  broadly  as  at  this  vigorous  young 
Lmerican  university.  The  Germans — ^and  the  English  still  more — 
re  looking  to-day  to  America  for  fresh  thought  on  the  problems  of 
lementary  and  secondary  education,  and  President  Hall's  writings 
le  being  translated  and  republished  in  Germany. 

President  Hall  is  by  far  the  most  original  and  the  most  stimulat- 
Qg  educational  thinker  we  now  have,  and  he  is  shaping  educa- 
ional  thought  in  this  country  far  more  than  any  other  man.  He 
»ften  makes  extreme  statements  to  arrest  attention  or  to  drive 
lome  a  truth,  and  this  is  sometimes  misunderstood  by  people  who 
ake  him  literally;  but  he  is  quietly  and  effectively  giving  new  direc- 
ion  to  educational  thought  and  raising  question  after  question,  of  a 
imdamental  nature,  which  was  not  recognized  by  educationists 
t>efore.    He  has  pTcioundljr  inSuenced  the  kindergarten;  he\ias  isoaed 
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the  great  question  of  the  psj'cbological,  ethical,  and  reli^ous  bw- 
ings  of  the  period  of  adolescence  which  is  likely  to  affect  secondary 
education  very  deeply;  and  his  studies  in  genetic  psycholt^  are  to- 
day giving  new  direction  to  educationaJ  thought  so  far  as  the 
problems  of  the  elementary  schools  are  concerned. 

It  ought  to  be  added  that  his  studies  in  adolescence  have  rased 
fundamental  questions  as  to  the  great  problem  of  religious  educatirai 
The  School  of  Religious  Pedagogy,  recently  established  in  coddk- 


I 


Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hdl, 
Prcsideot  of  Cl&rk  Uaivertity,  Worcester,  Hm*. 
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tion  with  the  Theological  seminary,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  wbidi  tl^J^ 
most  original  and  the  most  influential  teacher  is  a  graduate  (rf  Oir^^^^ 
university,  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  movement  that  is  likely  t^^ 
affect  not  only  practical  religious  work,  but  also  theolc^y  profoundl^^ 
in  the  not  distant  future.  _^ 

Many  of   the    freshest  thinkers  and  writers  on  psydology  asi<^^ 
on  education,  among  our  younger  men,  have  received  their  inajMra^^ 
tion,  and  for  the  most  part  their  training,  at  Clark  university.  It  i^ 
thru  the  work  of    such  men    that    President    Hall  is  exerting  an- 
indirect  influence  on  education  for  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
he  does  not  receive  credit  by  the  gencTal  educational  public, — iior 
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ITS  by  the  better  informed.  A  book  of  some  importance  on 
Psychology  of  Religion"  appeared  a  few  years  ago  most  of 
laterial  of  which  was  produced  by  the  author  while  a  student 
ark  university,  but  to  which  a  distinguished  Harvard  professor 
I  an  introduction  which  left  this  fact  somewhat  in  doubt. 

0  sum  up  briefly,  President  Hall  is  making  the  most  important 
ibution  to  the  science  of  education  of  any  American  at  the 
nt  time;  he  has  made  a  university  not  yet  twenty  years  old 
n  among  scholars  all  over  Europe  and  America  by  the  high 
ty  of  its  work;  he  has  created  a  department  for  the  study  of 
ation  in  this  university  which  has  contributed  more  original 
ght  to  education  within  the  period  of  its  existence  than  all  other 
rican  universities  combined.  While  the  department  of  educa- 
in  other  universities,  up  to  within  three  or  four  years  ago,  have 
for  the  most  part  training  schools  doing  at  best  a  rather  supe- 

kind  of  normal  school  work,  the  department  at  Clark  university 
levoted  itself  almost  exclusively  to  research  work  and  the  study 
w  problems.  B. 

Leaders  of  the  Bone  of  Lisbt 

[t  will  gradually  dawn  upon  the  public  that,  at  least,  there  are 
ibilities  of  greatness  in  the  teacher's  profession.  What  made 
sseau  great?     What  made  Froebel  great?     Dr.  Arnold?     Ed- 

1  Thring?  Because  they  taught  and  thought.  In  the  CerUury 
'azine  for  September,  1888,  appeared  some  noble  lines  by  Bliss 
nan,  the  initial  one  of  which  oft  comes  unbidden  to  the  tongue : 

"  This  was  a  leader  of  the  sons  of  light 
Of  winsome  cheer  and  strenuous  command. 
Upon  the  veteran  hordes  of  bigot-land 
All  day  his  vanguard  spirit,  flaming  bright. 
Bore  up  the  brunt  of  unavailing  fight. 
Then,  with  the  iron  in  his  soul,  one  hand 
Still  on  the  hilt,  he  passed  from  that  slim  band 
Out  thru  the  ranks  to  rearward  and  the  night. 
The  day  is  lost,  but  not  the  day  of  days. 
And  ye  his  comrades  in  the  losing  war 
Stand  once  again  for  liberty  and  love. 
Close  up  the  ranks;  his  deed  your  deeds  let  praise. 
Against  the  front  of  dark  where  gleams  one  star. 
Strive  on  to  death  as  this  great  captain  strove,' 


» 
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DR.  W.  N.  HAILMANN, 

PK0FBS80R  OP  FSYCHOLOOY  IN  THE  CHICAGO  NORMAL  BCBQ 

Pioneer  in  the  introduction  of  kindergartens, 

manual  tmimng,  and  art  education 

in  American  common  Bchools. 

Leader  in  the  new  edn* 

cation  movement. 


August  11  and  IS,  1904. 
ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 
toOamint  to  tbe  periodic  foim:  A  tlnipl<^  good-natured  ItOow 
name  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  lived,  nuny  r^*"  ^i*^  ^'^'^  ^"^ 
was  yet  a  province  of  Great  Britain,  in  tliat  lame  village  and 
of  tlicac  Tcrj  bonsea  (whicti  to  tell  the  truth  waa  aadtf  time- 
id  weatber-bMten). 

mbdiTMrnu  of  tht!  foilowiug  subject  and  write  a  tqiic  sentence 
aragraph  under  each  sobdirision:    A  Lomly  Aid*, 
t  two  BTnonynu  for  aoeA  of  the  follmving  wordsi  charity,  anger, 
it,  petty,  ddlghtfnl,  sultry,  genial,  reply,  keen,  odor, 
dlowlng  aa  tbe  basis  of  a  descriptive  paragraph,  supplying  such 
>f  color,  fonn,  slae,  life,  and  position  as  the  lines  suggest  i 
ly  the  children  hurried  to  tbe  forge  of  Basil  tbe  bUc&nlth, 
'  at  the  door  they  stood,  with  wondering  eyes  to  behold  him 
tu  hia  leathern  lap  the  boof  of  the  horse  as  a  playttiing. 
cr  calling  en  editor's  attention  to  an  error  made  In  a  recent  Issue 
Miper. 
be  followingi 


rears  since,  while  the  country  was  yet  a  province  of  Great  Britain, 
rillagc,  and  In  one  of  thoGc  very  houses  (which  to  tell  the  truth 
le-wom  and  weather-beaten),  there  lived  a  simple,  good-natnred 

name  of  Rip  Van  Winkle. 
M,  (6)  place,  (e)  incidents  that  occurred.    Second  part  of  qnes- 

peraonai  answer. 


■i- 
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3  the  writers  of  his  native  tongue,  is  in  perpetual  danger  of  co 

4  wh<U  is  accidental  with  what  is  essential,  and  of  suppo^ng  \ 

5  and  habits  of  thought,  which  belong  only  to  his  own  age  am 

6  are  inseparable  from  the!  nature  of  man.    Initiated  into  foreign 

7  he  finds  that  principles  of  politics  and  morals,  directly  contrar 

8  which  he  has  hitherto  supposed  to  be  unquestionable,  because 

9  heard  them  questioned,  have  been  held  by  large  and  enlightened 

10  ties;   that    feelings,   which   are  so   universal   among   his     contc 

11  that    he    had   supposed   them   instinctive,    have    been   unknown 
13  generations;  that  images,  which  have  never  failed  to  excite  tl 

13  of    those    among    whom    he    has    lived,    have    been    thought    «i 

14  millions. — Maeaniay. 

The  first  nine  questions  refer  to  the  above  selection. 

1  Select  four  objective  clauses. 
3  Select  five  adjective  claused. 

3  Select  four  infinitives  and  give  the  syntax  of  each. 

4  Select  three  participles  and  give  the  syntax  of  each. 

5  Give  the  syntax  of  (a)  what  (line  4),  (6)  tastes  (line  4),  (c)  thei 

6  Select  four  verbs  used  in  the  passive  voice,  indicative  mode.    Giv( 

of  each. 

7  Select  from  the  following  the  incorrect  sentences  and  rewrite 

form,  giving  the  reason  for  each  correction:  (a)  Driving 
bridge,  the  wheel  came  off  the  wagon,  (6)  Nobody  but  th 
and  the  scholars  have  the  privilege  of  using  the  books  in  tl 

(c)  Neither  the  robin  nor  the  bluebird  remains  with  us  during 

(d)  We  hope  to  see  Mrs.  Smith  whom  we  all  think  is  very  pl< 
This  rose  smells  sweet. 

8  State  what   each  of  the   following  modifies:     (a)  contrary    (lin 

unquestionable  (line  8),  (c)  he  heard  (lines  8-9),  (d)  he  hoc 
(line  11),  (e)  sublime  (Une  13). 

9  Parse  (a)  only  (line  5),  (6)  has  supposed  (line  8). 

JO  When  should  a  verb  of  a  conditional  clause  be  in  (a)  the  subjum 
(6)  the  indicative  mode?    Write  an  original  sentence  illustri 

ANSWERS. 

1.  What  is  accidental;  what  is  essential;  tastes  are  inseparable; 
have  been  held. 

2.  Which  belong;  which  he  has  supposed;  which  are  universal;  ^ 
failed;  among  whom  he  has  lived. 

3.  To  learn,  subject  of  was;  to  acquire,  predicate  nominative 
to  be,  objective  after  supposed;  to  excite,  predicate  nominative 
failed, 

4.  Confounding,  object  of  of;  supposing,  object  of  of;  inUiate 
tive,  modifying  he. 

5.  (a)  Used  in  sense  of  that  which,  both  as  object  of  confoundin 
ject  of  is;  (6)  tastes,  nominative,  subject  of  are;  (c)  them^  obj< 
heard, 

6.  Is  acquainted,  present;  have  been  held,  present  perfect; 
thought^  present  perfect. 

7.  (a)  As  they  were  driving  over  the  bridge  the  wheel  came  off 
(Wheels  do  not  drive.)     (6)  None  but  tVve  teachers  and  the  pupil 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 


(a)   tbe  bnioerus,  (6)   the  femur,  (c)  the  tibis,   (d)  the  ulna,   (a) 
radius,  (/)  tbe  fibulA. 
becotDes  of  alcohol  taken  into  the  stomach? 

>u  the  food  substance  acted  on  by  (a)   saliva,  (6)   gastric  juice,  (e) 
:    On  what  food  sulutances  does  the  paocreatic  Juice  act? 
b^  tlie  manner  in  which  tbe  blood  is  pmifled  In  llie  lungs. 
Iwo  roodiflcatioDS  of  the  skin  and  state  their  uses, 
constitates  ttte  cerebrospinal  Bystem? 
tt  pfaTsical  form  must  a  substance  be  in  order  to  affect  the  sense  of 

smell,  (b)  taste? 
in  tkrtt  commoD  sources  of  impurities  found  in  tite  air. 
anatomy,  physiology,  hygiene. 


Saliva  aids  in  digesting  the  starcbes;  (b)  gastric  juice  digests  pro- 
I  bile  digests  fats.    The  pancreatic  Juice  acts  on  all  lands  of  food. 

tbe  lungs  tbe  blood  gives  up  its  impure  carbonic  add  and  replaces 
«  pore  oxygen. 
•fr'  cerret  as  a  protection  to  ttie  body.     The  finger  and  toe  nails  serve 
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nies   founded?    What  was  the  prevailing  motlYe  in  the  founding  o>^ 
each  of  tliese  colonies? 

S  What  people  first  explored  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Miiii# — 
sippi  valley?  Give  the  names  of  two  persons  who  were  specially  pTOO&f^ 
nent  in  these  explorations. 

4  What  was  the  Stamp  Act?    What  measures  did  thcf  colonists  take  to 

the  enforcement  of  this  act? 

5  Name  the  first  four  presidents  of  the  United  States.    Mention  an 

tant  event  that  occurred  during  thci  administration  of  eadL 

6  Give  a  hrief  account  of  any  two  of  the  following:  the  Monroe  doctrine^ 

Alabama  claims,  the  Alaska  purchase^  the  Joint  dectoral  oommission. 

7  Who  was  chosen  president  of  thd  Confederate  States  of  America?    Wi 

the  names  of  eight  of  these  States.    What  dty  was  selected  as  the  ct^ 
tal  of  the  government? 

8  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  first  conflict  of  arms  in  the  Civil  War. 

9  What  battle  did  Washington  force  the  British  to  fi^^t  on  their  maich 

New  York  after  they  had  evacuated  Philaddphia?    What  kept  him 
winning  a  decisive  victory  in  this  battle? 

10  What  service!  was  rendered  the  American  Revolution  by   (a)   Beuji 
Franklin,  (6)  Robert  Morris? 

AKSWEBS. 

1.    Need  of  a  shorter  way  of  reaching  India  from  Western  Europe. 

9.     (a)  The  colony  at  Jamestown,  Va.,  by  the  London  Company,  for 
dal  gain.     (6)  Georgia,  by  James  Ogletlunpe^  as  a  refuge  for  debtors. 

3.    The  French,  La  Salle  and  Marquette. 

4  (a)  An  act  to  raise  money  for  the  English  government  by  taxing  _ 
colonies,  by  compelling  the  people  to  purchase  stamps  for  all  public  docament^^ 
(6)  The  "Stamp-act  Congress**  convened  in  Massachusetts. 

5  (a)  George  Washington,  Philadelphia,  made  the  national  capital  (^^ 
John  Adams,  Washington,  D.  C,  laid  out  and  made  the  capital  (e)  ^ 
Jefferson,  the  Louisiana  Purchase,     (d)    James  Madison,  War  of  1819. 

6.  In  1823  President  Monroe  inserted  the  "Monroe  Doctrine"  clause  to 

message.    It  read,  "We  should  consider  any  effort  on  their  (Le»,  foreign  po^*' 
ers)  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  country  as  dangerOK>^ 
to  our  peace  and  safety,"  and  that  the  two  American  continents  are  '*not  t*^ 
be  considered  as  subjects  for  colonisation  by  any  European  powers."   l**^ 
Alabama  was  a  Confederate  cruiser  built  in  Great  Britain,  wliich  did  ff^ 
harm  to  American  commerce  during  the  Civil  War.    A  joint  commission  in  Ij^ 
provided  for  a  board  of  arbitration  which  awarded  damages  to  the  Uoi^ 
Statcis,  amounting  to  fifteen  and  a  half  million  dollars.    The  United  States  p^^ 
chased  Alaska  from  Russia,  in  1867,  for  seven  and  a  half  million  dollars,    tb^ 
joint  electoral  commission  was  appointed  to  settle  the  dispute  as  to  wheU>^ 
Hayes  or  Tllden  was  the  legally  elected  President,  in  1876.    Hie  dedsioD  ^ 
made  in  favor  of  Hayes. 

7.  (a)  Jefferson  Davis,  (6)  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georg^ 
Florida,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Virginia,  Tennessee,    (e)  Richmond,  Va. 

8.  The  first  shot  of  the  Civil  War  was  fired  on  Fort  Sumt^,  April  1* 
1861.  Major  Anderson  had  refused  to  evacuate  the  fort,  but  after  two  dsy> 
of  fighting  he  surrendered  to  General  Beauregard. 

9.  Thd  battle  of  Monmouth,  June  S8,  1778.  Washington  was  kept  ftd^ 
winning  a  decisive  victory  because  of  the  retreat  of  General  Charles  Lec^  y^ 
had  been  sent  against  the  left  wing  of  the  British. 

10.  (a)  Franklin  obtained  for  the  United  States  the  treaty  with  Franoe^  to 
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1778,  and  alao  ooDsiderable  money.    (6)  Robert  Morris  organised  tlie  Bank  of 
h^ortb  America. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

1   Hention  thr§€  conditions  under  which  property  is  exempt  from  taxation. 

S  Name  the  Judicial  officers  of  a  county. 

S  How  are  presidential  dectors  chosen?    What  determines  the  number  of 
presidential  electors  to  which  each  state  is  entitled? 

^  Jfention  t&r«#  purposes  for  which  the  rerenues  of  the  State  are  expended.- 

^  State  the  constitutional  provision  regarding  the  writ  of  hab§a$  earpui, 

^  Mention  a  provision  of  the  State  Constitution  intended  to  prevent  hasty 
legislation. 

7   Name  the  executive  departments  of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

B  Mention  the  legal  qualifications  of  a  voter  at  a  general  election  in  this  State. 

^   B7  what  authority  are  towns  formed?    How  is  town  Ic^^ation  accom- 
plished? 

^^  Mention  three  classes  of  immigrants  that  are  prohibited  from  entering  the 
United  SUtes. 


1.   Public  buildings,  churcbety  and  charitable  institutions  are  exempt  from 
tion. 


2.  These  differ  in  different  states. 

3.  They  are  voted  upon  by  the  people  at  the  presidential  election.    It 
^^als  the  combined  number  of  senators  and  representatives  of  the  state. 

4.  Schools,  prisons,  public  improvements. 

5.  Local  answer  required. 

6.  Local  question. 

7.  State,  treasury,  war,  navy,  post-office^  attorney-general's  departmcfnt,  in- 
^:rior,  agriculture  and  commerce. 

8.  Local  answer  required. 

9.  Local  answer  required. 

10.  Convicts,  paupers,  thosd  suffering  from  contagious  disease. 

READING. 

1  What  principle  governs  in  determining  whether  the   time  of  a  selection 
should  be  slow  or  fast?    Illustrate. 

9  AUme,  but  with  unabated  zeal. 

That  horseman  plied  the  scourge  and  eteel; 
For,  Jaded  now,  and  spent  with  toil. 
Embossed  with  foams  and  dark  with  soil, 
WhUe  every  gasp  with  sobs  he  drew. 
The  laboring  stag  strained  full  in  view. 
Copy  the  italicised  words  in  the  above  selection  and  mark  them  for  in- 
flection. 
8  Give  a  quotation  that  should  be  read  in  (a)  orotund  quality  of  tone,  (6) 
guttural  quality  of  tone.    State  why  the  quality  chosen  is  adapted  to 
each  sdection. 

4  State  and  illustrate  two  ways  of  making  words  emphatic  in  reading  a 

scilection. 

5  Mention  two  common  errors  of  enunciation  and  state  how  they  may  bt  cot- 


stilting  (a)  tlic  prade  to  which 
of  each  that  mnkc  it  valuRt>Je. 
10  State  some   of   the   advantages   tc 
reading. 

METHODS  AND  SCH 


fl  St«te  tkr«»  things  that  a  teacher  i 

8  Give  an  outline  for  phytieal  ezerda 

how  often  tliey  simild  be  gtven,  ( 

4  Diitinguish  iKtween  hearing  redtatk 

5  What  preparation  for  a  reading  less 

(a)  primary  grades,  (6)  grammar 

6  What  is  the  SocraUc  method?    Give  a 

7  State  three  advantages  of  the  questloi 
6  Give  one  defect  of  (a)  the  consecutiv 

tlM   promiscuous   method   of  quest! 
method  of  questioning  pupils. 

9  State  a  good  plan  for  reducing  tsrdini 
10  Mention  three  kinds  of  exercises  in  gr 

facility  in  the  use  of  language. 


I  (o)  Punctuality,  attentivcness,  willinj 
(b)  get  tne  pupil  interested  in  ha> 
tualitj,  if  you  wish  pupils  to  be  pi 
enthusiasm  of  the  teacher  herself  in 
stars  or  flags  on  the  fm"*  -•-  ' 
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!  The  Socratic  method  was  teaching,  bringing  his  pupiis  to  an  understanding 
of  what  be  wished  them  to  know,  by  means  of  questions.  Examples  of 
the  Socratic  method  of  questions  may  be  found  in  connection  with 
articles  on  Socrates  in  past  numbers  of  Educational  JPoukdatiovs. 

r  (a)  It  makes  pupils  think,  (6)  it  compels  them  to  do  the  principal  part 
of  the  talking,  (c)  it  aids  to  quickness  of  thought. 

3  (a)  Pupils  can  plan  about  what  is  likely  to  be  asked  and  are  thus  tempted 
to  prepare  that  answer  and  that  only,  (6)  when  pupils  are  constantly 
expecting  that  some  question,  of  whose  answer  they  are  not  quite  8urc!» 
may  be  asked  of  them,  they  are  often  rendered  very  nervous,  (e)  there 
are  no  arguments  in  favor  of  the  method;  it  Is  bad  in  every  way. 

9  See  answer  to  1. 

0  (a)  Reading  and  reproducing  selections  from  good  authors,  (6)  constant 

writing  of  something,  it  inakes  little  difference  what,  (c)  getting  pupils 
to  tell  what  they  know  as  complete  stories. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1  Stress,  in  both  Roman  and  Arabic  numerals,  the  present  year,  and  state 

the  law  governing  the  local  values  of  the  characters  used  in  each  case. 

'The  Empire  State  Express  leaves  New  York  at  8.30  a.  m.  and  arrives  in 
Buffalo  at  4.45  p.  m.,  a  run  of  440  miles;  it  stops  at  Albany,  Utica, 
Syracuse  and  Rochester.  Find  the  average  speed  per  hour,  allowing 
S  minutes  for  each  stop. 

How  many  acres  in  a  rectangular  field  409  rods  3  feet  long  and  120  yards 
wide? 

^oar  conunerdal  travelers  having  headquarters  at  Syracuse  make  a  circuit 
of  towns  in  30,  35,  40  and  45  days  respectively;  if  they  leave  at  the  same 
time  how  many  circuits  will  each  have  made  when  nect  they  all  meet  at 
headquarters? 

^ind  the  exact  interest  on  $700  from  June  1,  1904  to  Aug.  94,  1904. 

If  $394  is  paid  for  a  piano  at  40,  95  and  10%  off,  what  is  thd  list  price? 

Oivide  $1000  among  three  persons  so  that  the  second  shall  receive  90% 
more  than  the  fint  and  tiie  third  50%  more  than  the  second. 

If  94  pen,  each  working  10  hours  a  day,  do  %  of  a  piecel  of  work  in  98 
days,  in  bow  many  days  should  90  men,  each  working  8  hours  a  day,  fin- 
ish the  work? 

How  much  must  be  invested  in  5%  bonds  at  115%  to  secure  an  annual  in- 
come of  $800? 

Ham  many  feet  of  lumber  in  a  stick  of  timber  90^  long  and  lO''  square? 


IfCMIV— 1904.  With  the  Roman  numerals,  a  letter  denothig  a  smaller 
quantity,  placed  at  the  left  of  a  letter  denoting  a  larger  quantity,  is 
subtracted  from  the  latter  (C»  100,  at  the  left  of  M,  1,000,  means  900). 
With  Arabic  numerals,  beginning  at  the  right  hand  side  (of  a  whole 
number)  the  first  place  denotes  units,  the;  second  tens,  and  each  numeral 
has  from  its  position  ten  times  the  value  of  the  one  preceding. 

}4||f  miles  an  hour. 


$9.78. 
$800. 
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14  courageous 

97  terminal 

39  sev4 

15  epidemic 

98  despondent 

40  unc 

16  prejudice 

99  eclipse 

41  cor 

17  immunity 

30  annoyance 

49  am 

18  calendar 

31  efficacy 

43  con 

19  traceable 

39  galleiy 

44  bat 

90  ballad 

33  colleague 

45  par 

91  procedure 

34  marvelous 

46  tan 

99  incessant 

35  aUeged 

47  app 

93  achieve 

36  feasible 

48  int< 

94  surrogate 

37  pageant 

49  spo 

95  permanent 

38  comparative 

50  fier 

96  maintenance 

GEOGRAPHY. 

7  The  first  has  |950,  the  second  fSOO,  the  third  9460. 

8  In  91  days. 

9  $18,480. 

10  166%  sq.  ft. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1  dominant 
9  mortally 
8  curative 

4  fictitious 

5  effaceable 

6  seizure 

7  restaurant 

8  edible 

9  privacy 

10  reluctance 

11  infaUible 
19  complainant 
13  perceptible 


1  Along  what  lines  is  latitude  measured?    What  is  the  latitude  of 
city?    Where  are  the  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  practio 

9  Locate  in  New  England  (a)  fawr  rivers,  mentioning  an  importai 
each,  (6)  thr00  important  harbors. 

3  Define  isothermal  lines,  flood  plain,  delta. 

4  What  natural  conditions  favor  the  growth  of  (a)  a  commercial  U 

manufacturing  town?  Illustrate  In  each  case  by  giving  twc 
outside  of  this  state. 

5  What  constitute  the  British  South  African  possessions?    In  wiiat 

great  value  lie? 

6  Locate  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Singapore,  Hongkong  and  state  by  wh 

ment  they  are  controlled. 

7  Name  10  European  countries  and  give  the  capital  of  each. 

8  Sketch  an  outline  of  Central  America  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panami 

sketch  show  the  canal  route  and  indicate  and  name  the  to 
termim. 

9  Mention  two  leading  exports  of  Canada  and  name  two  countriei 

they  are  principally  sent. 

10  Select  the  four  largest  cities  of  this  state  and  give  the;  locatio 
Account  for  their  location  and  growth. 

ANSWERS. 

1  (a)  Latitude  is  measured  on  meridians  which  run  through  the 
40°,  49^  N,   (c)   at  the  equator,  9,   (a)   Penobscot,  Bangor, 
WaterviUe,  Merrimac,  Lawrence,  Connecticut,  Hartford,   (6) 
Boston,  New  Haven. 

3  (a)  Isothermal  lines  on  a  map  indicate  places  where  the  mean  tc 

is  the  same,  (6)  a  flood  plain  forms  or  has  formed  the  border  o: 
receiving  alluvial  deposits,  (c)  a  delta  is  an  alluvial  depo 
mouth  of  a  river. 

4  (a)  A  good  harbor,  (e.g.,  Boston),  the  meeting  place  for  severa 

(€,g,,  Chicago),  or  a  fine  river  or  lake  location,  such  as  Bv 
natural  water  power  (e.g.,  Manchester,  N.  H.),  some  such  o 
as  water  and  coal  {e,g,,  Cincinnati). 


ions.  ^^^1 
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9  (a)   He  believed  that  large  libraries  should  be  established  in  dtla^  (k)  li 

believed  that  education  by  the  state  should  be  compulsoty. 
10  Compulsory    educatioo,    State   control   of   education,   continustioa  |d^l|j 
physical  training.  ^l 

PHYSICS.  , 

1  Define  capillarity  and  state  the  laws  ^vemiDg  its  action. 

2  Classify  as  to  Icind  of  energy  (a)   a  coiled  spring,  (b)  a  moving  train,  («] ' 

a  bent  bow,  (d)  a,  loaded  gun. 

3  Why  are  some  solids  soluble  in  wa.ter  and  others  insoluble?  ' 

4  Desiribe,  by  diagram  or  otherwise,  an  arrangement  of  ftied  and  monUC 

pulleys  by  means  of  which  300  pounds  will  italance  a  ton.  ' 

5  A  tank  whose  l>ase  is  a  yard  square  is  fllled  with  water  to  the  depth  ol 

6  feet;  find  the  pressure  on  (a)  the  base,  (b)  a  side. 

6  Describe  tbe  construction  and  explain  the  action  of  a  mercurial  baiandB'. 
T  Describe  the  magnetic  field   of  a   bar  magnet  and  show   by  dimgnm  the 

lino  of  force. 

8  De:Bne  volt,  ohm,  ampere. 

9  Distinguish  between  pitch  and  quality  of  sound.     Illustrate. 

10.  Name  the  primary  colors.    What  colors  may  be  produced  by  mixing  Uutf  . 


1.  (a)  Capillarity  ii  the  force  which  cautei  liquids  tobe  elevated 
when  in  contact  with  aolid  bodie*.  (b)  When  a  capillary  tube  ia  placed  in  *  i 
liquid,  the  liquid  is  elevated  or  depressed  according  as  It  doea  or  doa  nil 
moisten  the  tul>e.  For  the  same  liquid,  tbe  elevation  varies  inverself  a*  tto 
diameter  of  the  tut>e,  so  lonar  as  the  tube  is  small.  The  elevatlcm  vsriei  wllk 
the  value  of  the  liquid  and  tbe  temperBtaTe,  but  is  independent  of  the  lutnreHrf 
thickness  of  the  tube. 

9.     (a)  Poteatiali  (b)  kinetic;  (c)  potential;  (d)  potential. 

S.  Because  with  some  substances  there  is  more  affinity  between  the  nwhcdlH 
and  those  of  water,  than  is  the  case  with  others. 

4.  Arrange  a  series  of  five  fixed  pulleys,  each  of  the  lower  fonr  futencd  ti 
the  one  above  it.  Have  a  rojpe  runnlog  over  five  movable  palleyi  alao  «■ 
above  the  other,  and  below  the  fixed  pulleys.  Then  the  wdght  of  a  ton  ll  11 
times  the  power,  SOO  poimds. 

5.  (a)  SifcejteaM-SSTi.     (b)  3x6i3x92M  =  S3T5, 

6.  The  cistern  barometer  consists  of  a  straight  glass  tube  dosed  at  ooe  enli 
about  33  inches  long,  filled  with  mercury,  and  dipped  in  a  cistern  alao  cowtate- 
ing  mercury.  The  apparatus  is  fixed  to  a  stand  which  has,  at  the  upper  part,  a  ^ 
graduated  scale.  When  the  pressure  of  the  air  increases,  the  portion  of  Uw  ife  ' 
pressinK  upon  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  forces  that  in  tbe  tube,  up,  and  tta 
barometer  rises.     When  the  air  pressure  decreases  tbe  l>arometer  falls. 

7.  The  magnetic  field  la  the  portion  of  space  at  every  point  of  which  fixeak 
exerted.  The  Hoes  of  force  radiate  in  curves  from  the  ends  of  tbe  magnet  wKtf 
tram  each  other,  and  from  the  sides  of  tbe  magnet  towatd  each  other, 

S.  (a)  The  volt  is  the  unit  of  electrical  pressure,  (b)  The  dim  U  the  nnR 
of  electrical  resistance,     (c)  The  ampere  is  the  unit  of  strength  of  cnrrenL 

9.  The  pitch  of  a  sound  is  its  highness  or  lowness,  which  is  dependent  ^M 
the  rate  of  the  vibrations  of  the  sound  waves.  The  quality  ia  the  dUBerenec  of 
sound  due  to  the  form  of  tbe  waves,  due  to  the  diSeiences  in  the  nui^ler  ni 
intensity  of  the  overtones. 

10.  Red,  yellow,  blue.  Red  and  yellow  make  orange;  led  and  felH^ 
purple!  yellow  and  blue,  green. 
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educational  Ccxte 

The  name  teacher  ahould  be  a  synooym  for  sweet  reasonafaleneH 
and  love  of  mankind. 

Teacbiug  is  capable  of  developing  the  beHt  that  is  in  us.  The 
noblest  and  most  lovable  men  and  women  the  world  has  been  bleat 
with  have  been  the  teachers  of  the  race,  who  taught  mankind  by 
word  and  act  and  example. 

School  systems  are  not  designed  merely  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  between  teachers  and  school  officers.  They  are  to  secure  the 
best  possible  education  to  the  children.  Where  the  system  fails  to 
meet  this  essential  test  it  is  defective  and  wrong. 

Impress  upon  the  youth  of  the  country  that  crops  are  better 
then  ** craps,"  and  Wall  Street  will  not  lure  so  many  producers 
away  from  the  farm.  Agricultural  instniction  has  a  social  mission 
berides  serving  intensely  practical  purposes. 

In  selecting  a  school  reader  be  sure  to  pay  more  regard  to  the 
literary  quahty  of  its  contents  than  upon  the  illustrations. 

W^at  to  teach  is  a  question  of  supreme  importance  in  school 
The  question  can  be  settled  only  by  periodical  compro- 

s  between  the  practical  and  ideal  demands  of  the  times  and  of 
particular  localities,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  results  of  expert  in- 
Tertigations  of  the  capacities  and  the  humane  interests  of  the  indi- 
vidual  children. 

Child  study  is  needed  to  establish  effective,  economic,  and  humane 
ways  of  teaching  the  young. 

Kight  years  is  by  no  means  too  long  a  period  to  get  aside  for 
dementary  school  education.  Let  wastefulnt^as  and  inefficiency  be 
lemored,  and  fill  this  period  with  things  worth  while. 

Tbere  will  never  be  any  real  progress  in  the  appointment,  ten- 
■r^  and  promotion  of  teachers  on  a  basis  of  pure  merit  \u\t.\\  ^eo- 
^  know  what  really  constitute  merit.     The  present  procedme  Vn 
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these  important  matters  is  governed  too  muck  bj  mere 
considerations. 

The  school  board  ought  to  be  the  most  important  facto 
educational  life  of  a  community.  In  several  towns,  large  ai 
it  reaUy  is.  But  there  are  still  too  many  places  where  it  i 
a  decorative  institution,  or  what  is  worse,  a  roost  for  small 
iticians  and  grafters  of  the  same  size.  The  character  of 
board  is  the  best  guage  of  a  community's  higher  i 
Towns  which  cultivate  respectability  will  have  a  res 
board,  but  educationally  both  may  be  luke-warm. 


freedom  of  the  8ocial  Xndiirtdual 

An  education  that  does  not  endow  both  the  individual 
ciety  with  the  largest  possible  amount  of  freedom,  progress 
creasing,  faUs  short  of  its  essential  mission.  The  individi 
grow  so  strong  in  his  liberty  that  society  cannot  crush  oi 
him ;  he  must  know  how  to  make  nature  serviceable  to  himi 
how  to  keep  his  body,  his  passions,  his  lower  man,  in  due 
so  as  to  attain  to  the  highest  possible  plane  of  spiritual 
freedom;  he  must  be  armed  with  rational  vision  so  as  to 
him  against  subjugation  by  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

The  same  education  that  renders  the  individual  so  stronj 
sonal  liberty  must  also  insure  the  preservation  of  soci< 
the  progressive  development  of  civic  liberty  and  social  co-o] 

Thus,  absolute  dependence  of  the  child  at  school  upc 
the  text-book  or  the  teacher,  or  both,  obstructs  the  develop 
individual  freedom.  The  child  who  is  not  trained  to  self 
and  initiative,  gradually  enlarging  in  scope,  is  defrauds 
means  to  the  attainment  of  personal  freedom.  Object 
that  withholds  from  the  child  the  opportunity  for  obtain 
session  of  discovered  fundamental  truths,  owing  to  a  mista 
on  the  teacher's  part  of  the  suggestion  that  a  child  must  h 
find  out  things  for  himself,  is  wrong — fundamentally  wror 

A  careful  pondering  of  the  problems  here  roughly  si 
may,  however,  reveal  to  the  readers  how  thoroly  the  fre 
both  the  individual  and  society  depends  upon  the  ascent  fi 
ticulars  to  the  general  concept  and  the  fortification  of  a  1 
suflicient  proof  or  illustration  from  the  realm  of  details,  j 
is  but  one  of  the  many  points  involved.  Let  the  great  ol 
the  common  school  be  kept  to  the  fore ! 
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Cbc  9f m  of  6diicat{oti  m  fkfbzrt  prcecnte  Xu 

Before  an  adult  can  essay  to  undertake  the  education  of  a 
aiunan  being  he  ought  to  have  formulated  in  his  mind  a  clear  and 
definite  answer  to  the  question,  What  am  I  to  make  of  the  child? 
7o  this  the  safest  and  most  comprehensive  answer  is  probably  this: 
Make  him  what  he  will  want  to  be  when  he  has  reached  the  age  of 
DJaturity.     The  educator,  as  Herbart  expresses  it,  "  Must  repre- 
•^nt  the  future  man  in  the  boy."     The  aims  which  the  pupil  as 
adult  will  decide  to  pursue  must  be  carefully  considered.     His 
^ucation  must  be  shaped  accordingly.     The  problem,  in  other 
^ords,  is  both  to  foresee  the  future  of  the  pupil  and  to  equip  him 
'or  it.    This  apparently  requires  of  the  educator  superhuman  dis- 
f^J^'Hinent.    Education  from  this  point  of  view  seems  an  impossibil- 
ity-    However,  a  rational  analysis  will  dispel  much  of  the  per- 
plexity which  the  bare  statement  of  the  proposition  may  cause. 

The  educator  ought  not,  writes  Herbart,  "  to  stunt  the  activ- 
^  of  the  future  man;  consequently,  he  ought  not  to  confine  it 
^  only  a  few  points.  Nor  should  he  weidcen  it  by  too  much  di- 
y^J^ty.  He  ought  to  allow  nothing  to  be  lost,  as  regards  either 
^tensity  or  extension,  which  his  pupil  might  afterwards  demand 
°^ck  from  him."  Like  the  master  in  Christ's  parable  of  the  talents, 
^^  future  man  may  call  his  educator  to  accoimt,  and  expect  the 
^""'e^sure  entrusted  to  him  to  be  returned  with  interest. 

Whatever  the  future  man  in  the  boy  may  want  to  be,  there  is 
o^e  thing  he  must  not  neglect,  and  that  is  morality  or  whatever 
^"«  we  may  call  the  siun  of  the  highest  and  most  essential  aims  of 
hoxnanity.  All  that  is  included  in  the  term  morality  as  here  used, 
"eibart  therefore  calls  "  necessary  aims."  The  pupil  would  never 
P^J^on  the  neglect  of  these. 

Conduct,  in  the  sense  in  which  Matthew  Arnold  uses  the  term 
*nd  which  he  says  constitutes  three-fourths  of  life,  expresses  best 
^nat  Herbart  means  by  the  sum  of  the  **  necessary  '*'*  aims.  **  Con- 
"^^  is  the  word  of  common  life ;  morality  is  the  word  of  philo- 
"^Plucal  disquisition;  righteousness  is  the  word  of  religion.'^ 

.   Aside  from  the  * 'necessary''  aims  there  are  the  merely  * 'possible" 

f3^.     In  the  latter  class  Herbart  includes  all  those  aims  which 

^  pupil  may,  as  future  adult,  take  up  at  one  time  or  other  and 

Y^\ie  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  as  he  may  elect.     The  problem 

*    preparing    the  pupil  for  the  efficiency  he  may  desire  when  his 

r^ice  is  made,  Herbart  seeks  to  solve  by  his  epoch-making  theory 

^)ie  development  of  many-sidedness  of  interest. 

MANY'SIDBDNESS   OF   INTEEE8T. 

^ Ererjr man,"* HerbaH  writes,  ''must  have  a  love  for  aW  a<A.v?' 
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ities,  each  shall  be  a  virtuoso  in  one.  The  particular  i 
ship  is  merely  a  matter  of  choice.  But  the  susceptibi 
manifold  pursuits  can  only  grow  out  of  one's  own  indivi 
forts  and  is  a  matter  that  belongs  in  the  province  of  educat 
Here  we  have  an  answer  to  the  question  how  the  educ 
do  justice  beforehand  to  the  possible  objects  which  the  ; 
adult  may  choose  to  pursue  according  to  talent,  gifts,  ind 
circumstances,  etc.  The  educator  naturally  cannot  know  ji 
these  objects  will  be.  Nor  would  such  a  knowledge  be  a 
sirable,  as  it  would  undoubtedly  lead  the  educator  to  coi 
or  unconsciously  adopt  a  one-sided  course  of  procedure.  I 
vating  in  the  pupil's  mind  a  susceptibility  and  love  for  al 
activities,  he  not  only  prepares  him  for  his  future  aims  w 
included  in  this  realm,  but  he  also  cultivates  in  him  a  fel 
ing  for  his  neighbor.  "  When  each  individual,"  Herbar 
**  cares  only  for  his  own  business  and  vocation,  and  considei 
thing  a  means  to  this  end,  society  becomes  a  machine,  in  wl 
member  tries  to  keep  his  life  warm  at  a  single  spark  that 
extinguished,  and  then  nothing  remains  but  dismal  coldness, 
and  disgust."  In  the  cultivation  of  many-sidedness  of 
education  finds  its  true  office  as  regards  the  stewardship 
"  possible  "  aims. 

What  is  meant  by  interest?  To  be  interested  in  a  thin 
to  be  in  love  with  it.  This  agrees  with  the  meaning  whi 
hart  attaches  to  the  term  when  he  writes :  "  Whoever  hi 
to  his  knowledge,  and  seeks  to  extend  it,  is  interested  in  it. 

A  boy  who  is  interested  in  the  construction  and  work: 
steam  engine,  can  spend  hours  in  a  machine  shop  watcl 
making  of  that  interesting  object.     If  he  has  an  intelli 
structor  to  aid  him  in  his  search  for  information  he  will 
steam  engine  an  inexhaustible  sotirce  of  delight.    He  will 
physics  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  laws  of  its  o] 
to  mineralogy  to  become  acquainted  with  the  raw  material 
it  was  made,  to  a  study  of  the  work  and  condition  of  th 
etc.     His  love  of  the  steam  engine  is  urging  him  onwai 
does  he  stop  at  the  mere  accumulation  of  information, 
awakens  within  him  to  become,  perhaps,  an  engineer,  or 
alogist,  or  a  physicist,  or  a  miner,  or  a  social  reformer, 
he  has  grown  up  and  sees  an  opportunity  to  satisfy  th^ 
the  other  of  these  ambitions  he  may  determine  to  be  and  to 
he  has  longed  for.     His  interest  awakens  desire  and  that 
into  the  will  to  do.     That  is  the  kind  of  interest  which  e 
seeks  to  awaken  and  develop  m  ViveYjo^  wA  \^tI. 
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Dictionary  of  Education 


Hime  and  6ikI8  of  education.  XX 

EoucATioirAi.  FouNDATioini  is  indebted  to  Principal  Melvin  Hix,  of  the 
Boroagb  of  Queens,  New  York  City,  for  a  collection  of  quotations  of  which  the 
foQowing  fbrm  the  second  instalment  here  published: 

The  purpose  of  education  is  to  give  to  the  body  and  to  the 
Bool  all  the  beauty  and  all  the  perfection  of  which  they  are  capable. 

— ^Plato. 


I  caU,  therefore,  a  complete  and  generous  education  that  which 
As  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the 
offices,  both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war.       — ^Milton. 

The  aim  of  education  is  to  give  to  the  individual  all  the  perfec- 
tion of  which  he  is  capable.  — ^Kant. 

On  leaving  my  hands,  the  boy  will  not,  I  admit,  be  a  magistrate, 
*  soldier,  or  a  priest;  first  of  all  he  will  be  a  man.     — ^Rousseau. 

To  engage  the  attention  of  the  child,  to  exercise  his  judgment, 
to  open  his  heart  to  noble  sentiments,  is,  I  think,  the  chief  end  of 
rfucation.  — Pestalozzi. 

The  (higher)  aim  of  education  is  ^Ho  qualify  the  human  being 
'or  the  free  and  full  use  of  all  the  faculties  implanted  by  the  Crea- 
tor, and  to  direct  all  these  faculties  toward  the  perfection  of  the 
^hole  being  of  man,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  act  in  his  peculiar 
•tation  as  an  instrument  of  that  All-wise  and  Almighty  Power  that 
"^  called  him  into  life.**  — ^Pestalozzi. 

PE8TAIX>ZZl's    PEDAGOGICAL    PRINCIPLES. 

!•  Education  should  be  essentially  religious. 

2.  Education  should  be  essentially  moral. 

8.  Education  should  be  essentially  organic. 

1  Education  must  be  directed  by  an  influence  essentially  paternal. 

(.  The  development  of  the  faculties  should  be  harmonious. 

6.  Education  should  be  gradual  and  progressive. 

7.  Education  should  be  of  a  mixed  character. 

8.  Education  ought  to  be  a  free  natural  process. 
9*  Education  should  be  based  on  intuition. 

10.  The  teacher's  work  should  be  to  find  the  peda^gical  elements. 
The  pupil's  should  be  synthetic,  a  re-combination  of  the  ele- 
ments.  — Chab,  Mkto. 
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The  term  'Srirhie^'  expresses  the  whole  purpose  of  educa 

Virtue  is  the  idea  of  inner  freedom  developed  into  an  abidi 

uality  in  an  individual.  — ^Hsai 

Education  is  the  influencing  of  man  by  man,  and  it  has 
end  to  lead  him  to  actualize  himself  through  his  own  efforfa 

^ROSKNXI 


The  education  of  man  is  the  awakening  and  training 
humanity  to  consciousness  and  reflection,  so  that  his  outwi 
may  be  an  expression  of  this  inward  law.  — ^Faoj 

Education  is  progressive  habituation.  — ^Radssi 

Education  is  the  harmonious  and  equable  evolution  of 
man  faculties  by  a  method  based  upon  the  nature  of  the  m 
developing  all  tiie  faculties  of  the  soul,  for  stirring  up  am 
ishing  all  the  principles  of  life,  while  shunning  all  one-sid 
ture  and  taking  account  of  the  sentiments  upon  which  the  s 
and  worth  of  men  depend. 


Education  includes  whatever  we  do  for  ourselves  and  wha 
done  for  us  by  others  for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  us 
to  the  perfection  of  our  nature.  — John  Stuaet  li 

Education  is  the  preparation  for  complete  living. 

— ^Hbkbekt  Spbi; 


Education  is  the  sum  of  the  reflective  efforts  by  which 
nature  in  the  development  of  the  physical,  intellctual,  anc 
faculties  of  man  in  view  of  his  perfection,  his  happiness,  ; 
social  destination.  — CoicPii 

The  educational  end,  as  I  conceive  it,  might  now  be  state 
Right  judgment  and  a  habit  of  good  action  under  a  sense  o 
accompanied  by  a  comprehension  of  the  spiritual  si|n^ifici 
nature  and  man.  — Lai 


To  educate  a  human  being  is  to  nourish  and  guide  with 
edge  and  skill  the  powers  of  his  life  that  he  may  employ  tli 
worthy  ends ;  to  form  in  him  the  disposition  to  love  and  hai 
he  ought  to  love  and  hate.  The  will  to  live  is  the  radical  in 
and  the  aim  of  education  is  to  confirm,  enlighten,  and  pur 
will  to  live, — ^the  will  to  live  in  Grod  and  in  himianity. 

John  Lakcabtbb.  Spaudx^o,  "SL  C«  Bishop  of  '. 


V 
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JWcntal  power 

one  will  put  to  the  persons  he  meets  on  the  street,  or 
even  in  the  schoolroom,  the  question.  What  is  the  chief 
object  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  instruction  of  the  young P 
nine  out  of  ten  will  answer  that  it  is  to  develop  mental 
power.  If  he  will  then. look  up  the  opinions  of  eminent  thinkers^ 
from  Plato  down,  who  have  expressed  their  views  on  this  subject, 
he  will  find  this  conception  of  the  purpose  of  education  far  more 
prominent  than  any  other.  Even  those  who  seem  to  regard  the  pos- 
session of  a  vast  body  of  knowledge  as  the  Swmmwm  Bomum  of  life 
I'^eally  desire  it  because  they  believe  with  Bacon  that  knowledge  is 


And  the  reason  why  people  esteem  so  highly  the  thing  they  call 

f**^ntal  power  seems  evident  enough.     In  the  physical  world  power 

1^    an  essential  requisite  for  success  in  dealing  with  any  situation, 

*V^T  there  are  presented  on  every  side  obstacles  which  must  be  over- 

^^^'^me  by  sheer  force.     Man's  body  has  been  fashioned  for  the  pur- 

^^388  of  surmounting  material  difficulties, — for  gaining  a  mastery 

"^er  crude  nature ;  and  the  stronger  one's  muscles  the  more  he  can 

^^icomplish,  and  so  the  more  happiness  he  will  secure  in  the  course 

^^^  his  life.     And  it  is  an  easy  inference  that  what  is  necessary 

^^^r  physical  well-being  is  necessary  also  for  mental  well-being. 

^:^^ere  are  spiritual  battles  to  be  fought,  and  foes  to  be  vanquished. 

,^^?here  are  barriers  to  be  broken  down,  problems  to  be  solved,  un- 

^^nown  regions  to  be  explored,  and  one  whose  mental  muscles  are 

^^ot  well  developed  has  slight  chance  for  prosperous  issue  in  his- 

^enterprises.     The  school,  then,  should  subject  youth  to  experiences. 

'^hidi  will  generate  this  power  of  mind,  which  is  the  sine  qtui  nan 

^rf  a  fortunate  career.     It  shoidd  furnish  opportunities  for  percep- 

^on,  memory,  reason,  and  imagination  to  cope  with  hard  tasks,  and 

\tken  the  power  resulting  therefrom  can  later  be  utilized  in  master- 

^g  any  situations  in  which  the  individual  may  be  placed  in  real  life. 

In  the  **Mill  on  the  Floss''  George  Eliot  expresses  profound 

Tegret  that  Aristotle  should  have  set  the  fashion  of  describing  one 

thing  by  comparing  it  with  another,  since  this  has  been  the  source 

of  a  vast  deal  of  crooked  thinking  on  all  sorts  of  subjects.     Mr. 

Stelliiig,  the  tutor,  marked  out  a  course  of  study  for  Tom  Tulli- 

ver,  the  pupil,  on  the  principle  that  what  Tom  hated  most  was  best 

for  Urn.    He  justified  himself  in  causing  Tom  a  good  deeX  oi  m%^ 
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ery  by  likening  his  mind  to  a  field  which  needed  to  be  harr 
grammar,  Latin,  mathematics,  and  similar  improved  imp 
And  the  roughest,  gnarliest  places  in  Tom's  head,  those  tl 
not  easily  harrowed  (which,  being  translated,  means  the  thu 
Tom  did  not  like  to  study)  were  just  the  ones  that  should  re 
greatest  amount  of  cultivation.  The  author,  at  this  poi 
that  the  figure  be  changed, — ^that  the  mind  be  likened  to  a  i 
and  let  it  be  of  the  variety  that  cannot  digest  cheese ;  and  tl 
pose  we  go  ahead  with  Mr.  Stelling's  doctrine  and  compel 
swallow  in  most  liberal  quantities  this  thing  that  occasions 
in  his  digestive  regions,  in  the  belief  that  such  an  experic 
be  good  for  him.  Certainly  the  latter  conception  of  the 
as  rational  as  Mr.  Stelling's,  and  it  is  as  legitimate  to  f oun 
tem  of  education  upon  it. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  Aristotle's  mode  of  describing 
should  be  employed  most  freely  in  treating  of  the  mind.     ^ 
not  see  or  handle  things  mental,  but  we  feel  the  necessity  o: 
ing  of  them  in  terms  of  physical  things  with  which  we  are  f 
So  we  must  say  that  it  resembles  something  we  all  know, 
speak  of  it  as  a  reservoir  containing  power  that  can  be  dra 
to  support  cuiy  kind  of  action ;  others  think  of  it  as  a  tool 
an  edge  that  may  be  made  sharper  by  being  ground  on  ar 
or  grammar  or  object-lessons.     An  ancient  author  of  a  t€ 
on  algebra  styled  it  the  "Whetstone  of  Witte,"  because 
the  faculties  so  keen.     And  so  there  have  been  all  sorts  of  ] 
conceptions  of  the  mind,  each  of  which  has  been  made  the 
some  educational  doctrine  or  religious  dogma. 

But- the  modem  conception  of  human  nature  leads  us  1 
that  much  of  the  philosophy  we  have  inherited  regarding  th 
opment  of  mental  power,  and  which  has  been  at  the  bottom 
educational  methods,  is  built  upon  insecure  foundations.  A 
tained  by  most  people,  the  theory  of  generating  mental  p< 
physical  power  either,  maintains  that  exercise  of  a  special  ki 
duces  energy  that  is  stored  up  somewhere,  and  that  when  nee 
be  utilized  in  support  of  activities  that  are  not  related  to 
by  which  the  energy  was  produced.  TTius  a  man  may  get 
muscles  by  rowing  and  then  employ  them  to  the  full  limit  ( 
capacity  in  any  other  work,  as  in  football  or  pitching  hay 
ing  wood  or  wrestling.  But  it  has  frequently  been  pointed 
late  by  a  number  of  writers  that  one  who  eu^quires  muscular  s 
in  doing  some  specisd  kind  of  work  cannot  employ  this 
great  loss  in  doing  a  different  kind  of  work.  Men  who  oom< 
r/n/Vprsj'fv  from  fhp  fRrm.  afi&T  Yva-wvcr  Client  itiativ  vmitb 
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labor,  do  not  show  the  same  power  and  endurance  in  football  or 
rowing  or  wrestling  or  Taulting  that  they  exhibit  at  home  in  the 
hanest  field  or  the  haymow  or  the  meadow  or  the  woods.  In  all 
\hm  kinds  of  work  they  have  to  start  largely  ab  initio. 

Of  course,  their  efforts  in  holding  a  plow  and  the  like  have 
giyen  them  some  advantages  which  they  can  put  to  use  in  the  boat 
or  OQ  the  football  field.  For  one  thing  they  have,  by  such  experi- 
ence, increased  their  lung  capacity,  and  this  will  be  of  service  in 
every  form  of  physical  occupation.  But  the  special  muscular  co- 
radmations  demanded  by  any  particular  kind  of  work,  as  wrest- 
ling, are  not,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  perfected  by  a  quite  dif- 
ferent kind  of  work,  as  boxing.  Trainers  say  that  the  farm  hand  is 
at  first  very  soft  in  the  boat  or  on  the  eleven.  He  tires  quickly, 
partly  beouise  he  is  unable  to  use  all  the  strength  he  developed  in 
farming  in  performing  the  peculiar  work  in  hand;  and  then  he 
does  not  expend  economically  what  energy  he  does  possess  that  is 
available  for  this  purpose  He  wastes  his  resources  by  making 
niany  movements  that  do  not  count,  and  he  cannot  be  certain  of 
executing  any  detail  of  the  process  in  the  easiest  way.  He  is  as 
finely  to  move  along  the  lines  of  greatest  as  of  least  resistance.  It 
u  a  significant  fact  that  athletes  are  specialists.  The  oarsman  does 
>K)t  pretend  to  excellence  on  the  track  or  on  the  mats  or  on  the  dia- 
OMmd  or  on  the  gridiron.  He  knows  well  enough  that  great  power 
i&  one  fidd  does  not  of  necessity  give  equal  ability  in  a  different 
Celd. 

T%e  principle  under  consideration  is  especially  true  in  respect 
of  mental  processes.  Exercise  of  the  mind  in  dealing  with  one  kind 
of  situation  does  not  devdop  a  general  keenness  or  power  or  what- 
^er  it  should  be  caUed  which  can  be  utilized  in  dealing  with  situ- 
ations of  a  different  diaracter.  But  a  good  part  of  our  educational 
f^gime  is  based  upon  the  doctrine  that  by  training  perception,  for 
^i^>tance,  upon  any  kind  of  material,  as  in  discriminating  verbal 
forms,  one  can  secure  acute  vision  for  all  manner  of  things.  In 
"ome  places  teachers  still  give  what  is  known  as  object-lessons ;  they 
''ring  to  school  everjrthing  they  can  lay  their  hands  on, — pebbles, 
'oters,  pictures,  mechanical  objects,  wearing  apparel, — ^and  they 
^  the  children  to  "perceive"  these,  thinking  that  this  exercise  will 
'^  the  pupils  keen  in  observing  intelligently  everything  around 
|W.  This  is  the  logic  of  the  process,  as  the  formalists  understand 
it:  if  the  pupil  can  be  made  to  see  all  there  is  to  be  seen  in  an  old 
ilioe,  for  example,  and  if  this  is  repeated  often  enough,  he  will 
'i^Q^y  aoqnire  the  power  to  see  all  that  is  presented  in  the  plant 
^  animal  world  about  hhn.    He  will  he  made  keen  in  readm^ 
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the  human  face  and  making  out  what  is  passing  in  the  li 
men;  he  can  foretell  the  weather  because  he  will  be  keen  ii 
note  of  all  signs  which  denote  various  atmospheric  conditi 
eye  will  be  disciplined  in  detecting  all  the  infinite  beauties  o 
and  hiunan  nature,  and  so  on  od  libitum. 

So,  too,  if  the  pupil  be  made  to  remember  the  word 
spelling-book,  the  power  of  memory  thus  developed  will  en 
to  retain  principles  of  law  or  medicine  or  engineering,  ai 
them  readily  when  he  needs  them.  And  what  is  more  in 
than  all  eUe, — ^if  the  pupil  be  exercised  in  reasoning  on  a 
say,  or  on  the  functions  of  the  subjunctive  mood,  he  wiU 
the  power  to  resolve  problems  of  every  kind  as  he  meets 
the  great  world  outside  of  the  schoolroom.  The  bdief 
dogma  of  formal  discipline  keeps  a  certain  group  of  studii 
most  prominent  place  in  our  sdbools,  and  it  has  effectivdy 
the  introduction  into  the  curriculum  of  studies  related  dii 
the  social  and  physical  environments  of  every  pupil. 

But  this  doctrine  is  now  rapidly  losing  its  hold  on  men' 
The  general  interest  in  the  concrete,  objective  study  of 
nature  is  leading  people  to  actually  observe  how  the  mind 
in  dealing  with  its  environments,  instead  of  inferring  what 
true,  taking  metaphysical  principles  as  premises,  and  reasc 
analogy.  It  is  alr^uly  recognized  by  all  psychologists  '■ 
mind  is  so  constructed  that  it  can  understand  a  thing  in  the 
only  as  it  has  in  the  past  had  experience  with  just  this  1 
with  something  akin  to  it.  One  might  pass  all  his  days 
ceiviog  the  forms  of  words  and  not  grow  any  the  keener  in 
the  expressions  of  the  human  countenance.  One  might  soh 
problems  in  partial  payments  or  allegation  that  the  books  h 
given  and  not  acquire  any  greater  power  in  handling  pro! 
government  or  law  or  education.  One  might  learn  by  rot 
rules  and  exceptions  of  all  the  grammars  ever  written,  and 
have  his  memory  improved  with  respect  to  the  ordinary  occ 
of  daily  life,  or  the  principles  of  any  science. 

Professor  James  and  other  investigators  have  studied  ti 
upon  the  retentive  and  recollective  powers  in  general  of  ei 
the  mind  in  remembering  some  special  sort  of  thing,  and  tl 
found  that  the  ability  developed  is  strictly  special,  not 
TTiere  are  special  memories  and  not  one  general  memory, 
practices  himself  in  remembering  faces,  this  will  not  help  hi 
member  numbers  any  better ;  there  are  many  men  who  neve 
a  face,  but  whose  minds  are  sieves  for  facts  and  principle 
tory  or  literature  or  science.     Newton  had  an  extraordinai 
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inttion  in  the  field  of  physical  law,  but  his  biographers  say  that  be 
turn  ihowed  any  ablUty  wh&tever  in  the  poet's  kind  of  ima^na?- 
\xm.  Darwin's  testimony  is  familiar  to  every  one.  He,  too,  bad 
in  accption&l  power  of  vision  in  the  apprehension  of  thin|^  biolog- 
iol,  but  the  more  he  exercised  his  imagination  in  this  field  the  more 
helplm  it  became  in  its  operations  in  other  fields,  until  in  some  de- 
psTtmeots  of  human  activity  and  interest  it  disappeared  altogether. 
IV  principle  holds  for  Edl  mental  performances ;  one  can  now  per- 
ceive, remember,  reason,  and  iraagine  in  situations  in  which  he  bas 
be«a  perceiving,  Jemembering,  reasoning,  and  imagining.  But  ex- 
pertnns  in  dealing  with  one  phase  of  the  world  does  not  confer 
Dpon  one  expertness  in  dealiag  with  all  the  phases  thereof. 


{See  Witmer'e  Analytical  Ftychology,  p.  11.) 

If  one  will  lo<^  at  Fig.  1,  he  will  doubtless  "see,"  as  he  says,  a 

''■inise.     If  he  wiU  think  of  it  for  a  moment,  he  will  realiz«  that 

•flat  he  "sees"  is  supplied  largely  from  within;  he  completes  from 

^  itores  of  experience  what  is  presented  from  without.     Here  are 

*  W  lines  arranged  in  a  certain  order  on  a  plane  surface,  and  the 

"wrrer  corutructt  out  of  them  a  very  elaborate  and  complex  affair. 

^ov,  the  material  with  which  this  merest  outline  is  filled  in  must 

Aive  been  gained  by  experience  with  just  this  sort  of  thing,  and  not 

mnething  different.     Suppose  one  had  never  walked  up  a  stair- 

lue,  but  had  studied  geometry  and  calculus  as  well  as  grammar  and 

cube  root,  would  he  be  able  to  interpret  these  lines  aright?     Could 

toy  amount  of  formal  training  help  him  to  decipher  this  thingP     It 

wiD  be  apparmt  that  the  recognition  of  this  as  a  staircase  depends 

hrgdy  upon  thwe  being  revived  when  the  observer  looks  at  it  the 
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motor  and  organic  processes  that  are  active  in  actuallj 
with  it.  Persons  who  are  afflicted  with  short  breath  in  c 
a  staircase  will  experience  just  a  trace  of  this  when  the^ 
the  lines;  this  and  other  motor  and  organic  phencnnena 
define  the  thing,  what  give  it  individuality,  what  make  u 
know  it. 

Mere  retinal  data  about  a  thing  give  no  real  knowled 
we  must  do  something  with  it  to  get  a  knowledge  of  it  in 
sense.     When  we  do  react  upon  it  we  receive  certain  moto: 
ganic  impressions  involved  in  adapting  ourselves  to  it, — as 
ing  the  stairs  there  is  increased  pulse-beat,  and  the  like; 
when  we  see  something  which  suggests  this  object,  as  we  s 
are  revived  more  or  less  completely  these  criteria  of  individi 
to  speak.     In  the  young  child  these  are  doubtless  reinstated 
more  detail  than  they  are  in  mature  persons  ;^  the  effect  of 
ment  seems  to  be  to  cause  the  details  of  experience  to  fa 
and  there  is  left  in  time  only  general  patterns.     If  the  n 
organic  parts  of  any  of  these  "patterns'*  of  experience  s 
destroyed,  I  could  not  recognize  the  object  in  dealing  wi 
the  pattern  was  established.    Baldwin  cites  an  instance  whe 
lost  his  ability  to  recognize  a  knife  when  he  looked  at  i1 
he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it;  the  sense  of  use  had 
stroyed.     Breese  has  made  some  experiments  which  seem 
that  if  all  vocal  response  to  a  word  seen  or  heard  be 
the  subject  cannot  recognize  it.     It  does  not  fit  into  any 
The  mere  sensory  element  in  the  complex  is  not  enough 
lish  its  identity. 

The  point  I  am  seeking  to  make  is  that  to  get  a  knowle 
thing  one  must  have  experience  with  it  or  with  somethi 
much  like  it;  the  study  of  spelling  will  not  give  one  any 
or  skill  in  making  out  a  staircase.  Every  object  or  situatio 
be  said  to  know  has  instituted  within  us  a  complex  of 
motor,  and  organic  processes  which  constitutes  the  knowled| 
thing,  and  there  is  no  way  of  substituting  the  complex  esi 
in  reacting  upon  one  object  for  that  established  in  reacti 
a  different  object.  If  these  complexes  get  mixed  up  ther 
trouble;  if  when  I  look  at  a  cat  there  is  revived  within 
complex  connected  with  the  dog  reaction,  I  will  take  the 

*  I  have  tested  children  with  pictures,  and  they  "quack^  when  thei 
lines  that  suggest  a  duck;  they  bark  when  they  see'  a  dog.  Jump  m 
they  see  a  rabbit,  and  so  on.  When  a  young  child  is  Just  learning  1 
mumbles  his  words  when  he  sees  thcikn,  etc*  etc. 
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t  dog,  and  react  accordingly.  If  the  study  of  cube  root  could 
hdp  me  in  reading  the  human  face,  it  would  mean  that  these  two 
sets  of  patterns — cube  root  and  human  nature — could  be  inter- 
changed, and  the  most  ardent  disciplinarian  would  hardly  stand 
for  this.  Of  course,  when  two  objects  resemble  each  other  in  gen- 
eral features  the  patterns  fuse  with  one  another,  for  the  most  part, 
and  in  such  a  case  the  knowledge  of  one  may  help  in  dealing  with 
the  other.  But  I  am  speaking  only  of  the  theory  which  maintains 
that  the  study  of  some  formal  thing  like  grammar  will  aid  in  deal- 
ing with  any  concrete  situation  of  a  social  or  physical  character. 
Let  us  take  another  example  to  illustrate  our  principle.  Sup- 
pose a  pupil  be  asked  what  the  sum  of  the  interior  angles  of  a  tri- 
angle is.  What  sort  of  experience  must  he  have  had  in  order  to 
work  his  way  thru  this  problem?  To  begin  with,  he  must  have 
Ken  and  perhaps  handled  triangles  and  angles ;  if  he  has  seen  and 
handled  only  words  or  dates  or  nmnbers  or  hammers,  there  would 
nothing  arise  in  his  mind  when  he  heard  the  words  ^^triangles"  and 
^'angles,''  and  he  would  stand  before  his  puzzle  sicklied  o'er  with 
lack  of  thought  and  action.  Again,  he  must  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  ascertaining  the  sum  of  angles  or  he  will  be  unable  to 
move  on  in  dealing  with  the  situation  confronting  him.  He  may 
We  had  any  amount  of  experience  in  parsing  and  conjugating, 
^  how  can  this  aid  him  in  imagining  svmi  or  sensing  what  is 
seeded  if  he  has  never  had  experience  in  finding  a  sum  or  seeing 
^ers  find  it?  What  would  the  word  sum  mean  to  him  in  such  a 
<*«e  anyway? 

But  given  these  elementary  experiences,  how,  then,  must  he  pro- 
^  to  master  his  problem?     He  will  first  construct  a  triangle, 
fither  mentally  or  graphically,  so  that  he  may  see  if  he  can  discern 
^  its  angular  relations  properties  which  he  has  found  to  exist  in 
'omewhat  similar  situations  with  which  he  is  familiar.     Of  course 
*fe  would  not  construct  the  triangle  if  he  had  never  dealt  with 
geometrical  situations.     He  must  discover  by  trial  that  this  mode 
of  attack  wiU  bring  success,  but  experiences  in  psychology  or  Greek 
Or  philology  will  not  answer,  for  the  modes  of  procedure  in  these 
i^da  are  different  from  those  in  geometry.     Then,  having  his  fig- 
ure, he  begins  work  upon  it  by  applying  to  it  whatever  simple 
propositions  he  has  previously  proven  that  may  possibly  apply  to 
this  more  complex  problem.     He  will  probably  extend  lines  and 
draw  new  ones,  for  he  has  discovered  that  this  method  in  other 
geometrical  situations  has  resulted  advantageously;  but  of  course 
he  would  never  think  of  this  if  his  head  was  filled  with  only  lin- 
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guistic  or  historical  matters.     If  by  any  chance  the  gra 

should  attempt  constructions,  what  would  he  do?     Would 

a  line  paralld  to  AB?     What  does  he  know  about  paralldfl 

^  should  such  a  thing  come  into  his  min 

y/\  ^P     geometer  thinks  of  it  because  he  has  i 

/      \  /        the  angles  made  when  parallel  lines  ai 

/  \       /'  a  third  line  bear  certain  relations  to 

/  \  /  other,  and  as  he  is  trying  to  establish 

B^  c"  ^  ships  between  angles  now  he  naturallj 

ors  to  use  his  experience  to  help  him  out.     He  is  able  to  i 

tain  definite  constructions  in  order  to  reproduce  figures  wi 

he  has  worked  before,  but  if  one  has  had  no  experience  wit 

how  can  they  help  him  in  the  present  emergency? 

But  some  one  may  say  that  in  the  study  of  grammar  i 
has  acquired  a  power  of  reason  which  he  can  use  in  any 
whatsoever.  If  he  has  learned  to  analyze  a  sentence  he 
lyze  this  geometrical  proposition.  People  quite  generally 
apparently,  that  one  may  possess  a  power  of  reason  whic 
employed  in  handling  any  material  no  matter  how  the  re 
developed.  TTie  power  of  analysis  is  an  attribute  of  mi: 
is  not  incorporated  with  any  special  subject-matter.  It  sti 
side  all  data,  cuid  operates  upon  them.  So  if  I  learn  how  t4 
in  psychology  I  can  come  over  into  geometry  and  operate 
cally  on  the  situations  presented  here.  But  the  simplest  pi 
of  daily  life  disprove  this  proposition.  There  are  mind 
keen  in  dissecting  a  sentence  and  discerning  all  its  propei 
are  ever  so  dull  in  dissecting  a  social  or  ethical  or  po 
culinary  situation.  Botanists  who  see  everything  in  a  flc 
see  nothing  but  a  confused  whole  in  a  human  face  or  a  pa 
a  horse  or  a  millinery  creation.  A  mathematician  will  skil 
alyze  a  board  full  of  mathematical  signs  and  symbols  and 
but  put  him  down  before  a  psychological  problem  and  se 
balks  at  it.  An  engineer  will  break  up  an  engineering 
into  its  factors  and  estimate  the  force  of  each  with  ref^ 
what  he  wants  to  do  with  it,  but  set  him  the  task  of  anfl 
work  of  Shakespeare  or  Beethoven  or  Titian  and  it  will  b 
discovered  that  his  great  power  is  confined  to  the  sort  of  & 
with  which  he  has  had  experiences  that  have  made  it  impei 
him  to  analyze. 

The  principle  is  clear  enough.     One  cannot  see  into  a 
unless  he  has  in  his  mind  in  usable  shape  the  elementar 
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which  in  their  oombinatian  produce  the  complex  matter.  Hiere  is 
DO  ladi  thing  aa  a  formal  method  apart  f rcmi  content.  The  mind 
eumot  will  into  a  vend,  as  James  says.  If  one  has  experiences  re- 
lated to  a  situation  he  can  deal  with  it ;  but  if  he  has  none  he  cannot 
do  80.  Of  course,  one  who  for  a  long  time  applies  himself  to  any 
Kt  of  problems  acquires  a  sort  of  habit  of  applying  himself  to  a 
nev  problem  of  any  kind ;  but  this  does  not  go  far  after  all  in 
itnnge  situations.  I  have  never  observed  that  a  linguist  applies 
himself  very  diligently  to  psychological  or  mathematical  problems 
when  he  encounters  them.  He  sheds  them  as  easily  as  one  who  has 
not  had  his  peculiar  training.  We  are  all  the  more  or  less  persist- 
ent in  dealing  with  the  conditions  we  find  in  our  own  fields  of  en- 
deavor, but  we  wilt  readily  enough  when  we  stray  over  into  our 
neighbors'  fields. 

But  there  are  many  who  hold  that  even  if  special  intellectual 
exertion  does  not  develop  general  keenness  and  efficiency,  still  it 
does  increase  the  supply  of  cerebral  energy  which  mav  be  drawn 
npon  to  support  mental  activity  of  every  description.  The  pupil 
who  reasons  in  arithmetic  in  school,  the  theory  maintains,  augments 
the  energy-generating  capacities  of  the  brain,  and  this  will  be  of 
tdvantage  in  aU  reasoning  of  whatever  sort.  This  doctrine,  like  the 
one  that  has  gone  before,  is  the  product  of  inferences  drawn  from 
what  seems  to  be  true  in  bodily  action ;  but  a  little  observation  will 
^h  one  that  it  is  not  true  either  in  things  physical  or  things 
iDcntal.  An  expert  engineer  can  deal  with  engineering  problems 
f^or  many  hours  without  fatigue,  but  put  him  down  before  a  book  in 
piunmar,  and  he  will  become  exhausted  in  a  short  time.  The  areas 
®f  the  brain  particularly  concerned  in  grammatical  reactions  are, 
i^tirely  speaking,  quite  unorganized  in  the  case  of  the  engineer. 
They  are  capable  of  supplying  but  little  energy  in  support  of  this 
•<tion  because  but  little  has  been  needed  heretofore,  since  the  engi- 
^^  has  rarely  occupied  himself  with  grammar.  The  parts  of  the 
'^'Un  specially  called  into  play  in  engineering  would,  we  should  ex- 
P^  become  specially  active,  and  they  would  tend  gradually  to 
^opolize  the  resources  of  the  organism;  and  there  is  no  reason 
^hy  the  cerebral  laboratories  concerned  with  engineering  should  be 
•ctive  to  supply  the  force  to  carry  forward  activities  in  remote 

Every  teacher  knows  that  she  can  keep  a  young  child  at  any 
^^  task  but  for  a  short  time,  tho  he  may  be  hard  at  work  all 
Qay  in  different  directions.  He  must  change  his  occupations  fre- 
ficntly,  unless  they  are  very  familiar,  because  he  soon  exhau&ts 
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the  supply  of  energy  in  any  particular  cerebral  area, 
as  one  matures  the  brain  gets  knit  together  more  thorol; 
developed  greater  co-operation  between  the  different  de; 
But  this  co-operation  seems  never  to  go  to  the  extent  < 
partment  sacrificing  aU  of  its  resources  for  the  good  o 
In  adult  life  men  become  exhausted  in  the  performao 
activity  and  take  up  another  of  a  different  character  for 
A  man  tires  over  his  mathematics,  but  enjoys  two  or  thrc 
whist.  He  falls  asleep  over  his  philology,  but  has  no  d 
keeping  awake  over  a  novel;  and  so  it  goes.  The  tyro 
as  in  physical  pursuits  always  wastes  his  forces.  He  doc 
irrelevant  things  in  trying  to  do  the  particular  thing 
The  novice  in  geometry  has  to  go  over  all  his  proposition 
ling  a  new  one,  where  the  expert  would  go  straight  to 
The  beginner  keeps  stabbing  around  a  point;  it  is  hit  oi 
him,  and  his  failures  cost  him  as  much  energy  as  his 
Large  experience  alone  can  prevent  the  maladjustmei 
tyro ;  expertness  in  algebra  does  not  help  one  over  the  hi 
stage  in  psychology,  for  instance,  and  the  principle  hoi 
sally.  It  is  not  maintained,  of  course,  that  there  is  no  ii 
of  commodities  between  different  cerebral  areas;  but  th 
that  this  interchange  is  not  complete,  and  it  is  the  won 
educational  policy  to  try  to  develop  power  by  one  kin< 
cise  to  be  utilized  in  exercise  of  a  different  character. 
University  of  Wisconsin.  M.  V.  CS 


The  claim  is  made  that  when  different  sets  of  pupils 
for  results,  those  in  charge  of  weak  teachers  are  as  likely 
good  showing  as  those  in  charge  of  strong  ones.  I  gran 
is  true — within  certain  limits.  But  I  have  abundant  e 
prove  that  this  ceases  to  be  true  when  those  limits  havebei 
There  is  a  point  beyond  which  the  stronger  classes  begii 
out  in  bold  relief  over  and  against  the  weaker  ones.  Ii 
we  find  knowledge,  which  can  be  acquired  mechanically  1 
ereise  of  the  lower  faculties,  while  in  the  other  case,  vi 
genuine  power,  or  the  capacity  to  utilize  the  higher  facul 
in  the  average  child  can  only  result  from  genuine  teacl 
examination  that  fails  to  test  this  difference  is  defici 
utilization  of  knowledge  in  unaccustomed  channels  and  i 
ations  is  a  sign  of  strength.  Examinations  must  be  test 
in  this  sense. — J.  M.  Rice. 
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Learning  and  tbc  Xndu8tric8^ 

LNING  and  the  industries  have  a  common  eAm:  to 
broaden  and  devdop  human  freedom.  Man,  in  unfet- 
tered activity,  not  only  may  but  can  think  and  act  easily 
and  to  some  purpose.  He  alone  appropriates  to  himself 
the  full  benefits  of  political  institutions  and  civil  life.  His  free- 
dom rests  in  himself,  not  in  his  circumstances.  Man  must  achieve 
constructive  efficiency  of  thought  and  action.  Otherwise,  with  no 
power  to  think,  no  ability  to  marshal  his  resources  to  efficient  use, 
this  free  earth  is  one  close  prison-cell. 

Education, — classical,  scientific,  or  technical,  has  a  constant 
function, — ^to  remove  the  natural  or  artificial  restrictions  which  im- 
pede the  free  exercise  of  our  powers,  which  arrest  or  distort  our 
growth ; — ^in  other  words,  to  set  us  free.  It  is  intellectual,  ethical, 
religious,  civil,  social,  and  political.  The  phase  of  this  question 
which  I  suggest  is  less  obvious  than  the  others,  namely,  the  indus- 
trial ;  that  is,  the  freedom  of  efficiency.  It  is  a  right  which  should 
be  inalienable.  The  idea  of  liberty  is  not  complete  without  the 
conception  of  freedom  in  service.  Any  other  emancipation  of 
thought,  of  feeling,  of  action,  will  lead  to  a  new  and  more  vicious 
servitude,  if  it  be  not  determined  and  guarded  by  the  freedom  of 
use. 

The  freedom  of  efficiency  gives  point  to  educational  work.  I 
doubt  if  there  is  any  educational  need  more  pressing  than  that  of 
reinstating  the  freedom  to  serve  as  the  supreme  educational  ideal. 

Learning  has  permeated  the  industries  and  given  to  them  a 
new  dignity,  opportunities  for  such  freedom  of  use  as  appeal  to  the 
sdiolar.  The  industries  have  appropriated  to  themselves  the  best 
products  of  modem  civilization.  All  invention,  all  discovery,  all 
research,  enlarges  the  freedom  of  the  individual  in  the  industries 
and  by  means  of  the  industries.  Tliese  now  demand  men  who  have 
attained  not  only  the  freedom  of  the  hand,  but  the  mind,  not  only 
facility  in  shaping  material  but  facility  in  ordering  forces.  Facil- 
ity of  this  sort  is  the  privilege  of  the  scholar. 

The  engineering  profession  has  risen  to  new  dignity.  It  is 
composed  of  men  whose  hands  are  free  and  who  move  freely  in  the 
whole  realm  where  energy  is  available  for  use,  who  have  come  into 
the  freedom  of  efficiency.  There  is  no  measuring  the  debt  the 
industries  owe  to  learning.     The  very  effectiveness  of  learning  re- 

*Ab8tract  of  an  address  delivered  at  the  Clarkson  School  of  Technology* 
Potsdam,  N.  Y. 
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coils  up<m  it  with  neir  definiteneis  of  demand.  It  must 
because  it  has  done  so  mudu  Never  was  there  a  time  wl 
cation  was  so  abscdutdy  necessary  as  it  is  to-day.  It  is 
hand  with  the  industries.  They  look  to  learning  for  their 
ment,  for  the  enlargement  of  {reedom  in  their  domain.  T 
ence  is  reciprocal.  Learning  gives  industry  new  scope, 
dustries  give  learning  new  life.  In  view  of  the  continuit 
«  domestic  life,  learning  supplies  the  industries  with  a  woi 
tive,  that  the  fruit  of  parental  toil  may  appear  in  the  lea 
son  and  daughter.  To  separate  learning  and  the  industri 
leave  learning  impotent  and  industry  base. 

In  the  associations,  in  the  conditions  of  the  industri 
the  scholar  fears  he  will  have  no  scope  for  his  personal 
The  handicraft  threatens  to  become  a  handicap.  Courses 
must  be  wisely  adjusted,  methods  of  teaching  adequate, 
ethics  made  to  stand  the  fierce  test  of  four  years  of  respoi 
ceptiveness.  But  the  supreme  thing  is  the  fitness  to  develo 
or  a  woman,  clear-eyed  enough  to  see  the  truth,  and  strong 
enough  to  cleave  to  it  and  to  trust  in  it,  even  in  the  face 
men  sentiment. 

Physical  activity  is  a  condition  of  freedom.  It  is  at  ii 
the  stress  of  work.  There  are  other  than  verbal  materials 
the  scholar  may  embody  his  vision,  finding  his  freedom  in  i 
cess.  The  conception  of  a  universe  plastic  and  malleabl 
touch  comes  to  no  man  save  as  a  reflex  from  his  actual  m 
tion.  Bodily  work  is  a  condition  of  perfect  sanitv. 
inertness  is  not  far  from  decay.  Four  years  of  it  in  coll 
be  fatal. 

The  specialized  education  of  the  day  fails  in  one  import 
It  produces  better  engineers,  better  chemists,  better  manuf 
better  farmers, — ^men  and  women  who  by  virtue  of  this  e 
have  wider  range  and  freer  play  within  the  limits  of  theii 
ties.  It  supplies  the  workers  the  industries  want.  It  { 
industries  a  certain  intellectual  standing.  But  it  does 
confer  the  comprehensive  freedom  which  is  the  scholar's  rigl 
college  constituency  would  not  increase  so  rapidly  if  th 
education  did  not  pay  so  well.  Nothing  could  be  more  fat 
freedom  of  the  scholar  than  the  over-emphasis  upon  a  fac 
sidiary. 

Something  of  the  hero,  the  martyr,  the  prophet,  lies  g 
in  the  mind  and  life  of  the  every-day  boy  or  girl.     The; 
stand  that  it  is  "good  to  bear  the  yoke  in  youth."     T 
that  your  course  of  study  is  eas-j  aivd  they  will  tell  you 
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good.**  If  the  heroic  impulBe  were  less  impulsive,  if  they  had  old 
httds  with  young  hearts,  the  problem  of  the  school  of  technology 
would  rescdye  itself.  One  oondusion  is  beyond  question :  the  con- 
itituency  of  an  institution  yaries  with  its  stc^dard.  A  rising  stand- 
ard means  a  developing  constituency.  The  harder  the  work,  the 
greater  the  number  of  students  and  the  better  their  quality.  This 
ii  almost  an  educational  axiom.  It  is  always  to  be  reckoned  with. 
A  rising  standard  is  an  expensive  luxury.  It  means  the  best 
instructors,  the  best  facilities.  CoUeges,  technical  and  profes- 
nona]  schools  have  had  back  of  them  the  purpose  to  supply  edu- 
cational facilities  at  low  cost.  As  they  have  risen  in  standard  they 
We  risen  in  price.  Endowment  never  keeps  pace  with  require- 
ineni  The  ideal  is  the  most  exacting  requirement  for  the  student 
at  the  lowest  possible  expense  to  him.  Where  learning,  exact  and 
exhaustive,  blends  with  the  industries  in  shaping  the  material  for 
discipline,  training  and  instruction,  thither  the  spirit  of  the  age 
uid  the  common  ambition  will  send  the  potential  master  spirits  of 
the  day. 

The  age  is  industrial,  but  need  not  be  base.  Learning  need 
iK)t,  must  not,  draw  aside  in  pharisaic  exclusiveness.  It  must  feel 
the  throb  of  the  pulse  that  vitalizes  the  industries.  Let  the  tech- 
irical  school  face  it^  task. 

This  is  the  day  of  the  expert.  Labor  is  infinitely  divided. 
^e  man,  some  woman  must  speak  with  authority.  Bducation 
"^ust  be  more  authoritative ;  for  this  it  must  be  more  and  more  in- 
**D8ive,  even  if  it  becomes  for  a  while  less  extensive  by  the  way. 
*V  balance  will  swing  true  in  good  time.  The  expert  must  be 
'^rthcoming.     Let  the  school  of  technology  awaken  his  genius. 

Skill  and  understanding  are  divinely  commissioned  lords  of  la- 
"^.    Somewhere  must  be  a  source  of  supply  for  men  and  women 
^  understanding  and  skill,  men  and  women  of  power,  trained  to 
^^nize,  to  direct,  €uid  to  conmiand.     Shall  not  the  school  of  tech- 
^logy  supply  these  prophets  and  princes  of  industry?     An  insti- 
tution so  broad  in  its  policy,  so  strenuous  in  its  requirements,  so 
abundant  in  its  resources  that  it  can  respond  worthily  to  this  multi- 
form  demand  of  the  age  is  the  noblest  memorial  of  its  benefactors 
of  which  the  human  mind  can  conceive. 

Industry  has  its  limitation  in  common  with  learning.  Learning 
is  good,  so  is  industry ;  learning  with  industry  is  better  still.  The 
supremdy  good  thing  is  the  good  will.  Efficiency  is  at  its  best 
when  it  has  back  of  it  and  before  it,  its  cause  and  its  purpose,  not 
goods  but  goodness. 

The  school  of  technology  is  not  less  effective  in  developing  pet- 
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■final  character  than  are  other  institutiotiB.  Because  H  u 
to  the  heart  of  utility  it  must  set  itself  against  a  utility  tha< 
Because  it  is  so  near  the  common  earth  it  must  be  more  thai 
It  must  be  brood  as  humanity  in  it«  sympathies,  tolerant  c 
telligent  diversity  of  thou^t,  but  rigid  as  the  ererlastii 
against  everything  that  is  sordid.  Only  the  good  will  is  f 
Efficiency  at  its  best  is  ethical.  Ilie  final  aim  of  lean 
the  industries  is  given  in  an  old  and  sacred  phrase,  which  m 
be  graven  in  stone  over  the  door  of  every  institution  of  1 
every  school  of  technology,  and  written  deep  in  the  heart 
teacher  and  of  every  studnit,  "The  truth  shall  make  you 

ChAKLES    SDKNEa    MuIKHEAD, 


Ox  CarolfnsUn  Rcnaecencf 

Charlemagne's  name  occupies  a  place  of  honor  in  the  h 
education.  There  were  but  few  schools  in  his  boyhood,  ( 
were  as  poor  as  they  could  possibly  be.  Charlemagne  hiiiw 
learned  to  write.  He  was  all  the  more  interested  in  his  inl 
improvnnent  after  he  ascended  the  throne.  The  most  i 
men  of  his  time  were  invited  to  teach  him.  His  insistent  ( 
not  infrequently  proved  an  uncomfortable  trial  of  his 
knowledge.  He  acquired  command  of  the  Latin  language  a 
understand  Greek.  His  favorite  book  was  St.  Augustine's 
on  the  Kingdom  of  God.  He  attempted  also  to  write.  I 
rapher  (Einhard)  reports  that  he  used  to  keep  a  stylus  an 
tablet  under  his  pillow  for  employment  at  any  waking 
during  the  night.     But  he  nexer  gp\,  fer^  iai  va  the  art. 


( 
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Education  of  Women 


Cbe  Onomcn  of  Rome 

elements  of  the  household  are  husband,  wife,  and  chil- 
dren. These  were  as  essential  in  the  days  of  ancient  time 
as  they  are  to-day.  It  is  the  mistress  of  the  modem 
household  who  makes  the  house  the  home,  and  this,  too, 
was  as  true  of  Rome  as  it  is  in  our  own  country.  The  power,  or 
rather  the  influence,  of  the  Roman  matron  was  far  greater  than  in 
Greece  at  any  time  in  the  latter's  history. 

Greece  can  furnish  us  with  no  such  list  of  famous  women  as 

hare  come  down  to  us  in  Roman  history.     And  very  few  of  these 

would  we  willingly  forget.     To  be  sure  there  was  Tarpeia,  who 

according  to  the  legend  agreed  to  betray  her  country  to  the  for- 

dgn  soldiers  for  what  "they  wore  on  their  left  arms" — meaning 

their  braodets;  but  which  they  wilfully  interpreted  as  the  shields 

they  heaped  up<m  her,  causing  her  dea^.     Tliere  was,  too,  Agrip- 

pina  the  mother  of  Nero,  who  after  training  her  son  to  all  that 

^as  monstrous  and  terrible,  at  last  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Nero 

'lunself  the  death  she  so  ricUy  deserved.     But  over  against  a  few 

^ch  infamous  characters  were  the  Cdmelias,  both  those  known  and 

^'^e  unknown  to  history,  whose  training  of  their  daughters  and 

*®ii8  contributed  largely  to  rendering  Rome  for  so  long  a  period 

«ie  civilized  world. 

Legally  the  Roman  woman  was  always  considered  a  minor.  Her 
^^tker  had  over  her,  tho  in  this  respect  her  brothers  were  similarly 
P*^4»l,  the  power  of  life  and  death.  The  power  was,  however,  sel- 
^^X|[i  exercised.  In  fact,  there  are  few  cases  recorded  of  the  potestoi 
^^^ijig  made  use  of^  save  that  of  the  beautiful  maiden  Virginia, 
^nose  father  stabbed  her  to  death  in  the  Forum,  to  preserve  her 
f^ttoi  the  slavery  and  disgrace  to  which  one  of  the  chief  magis- 
trates had  planned  to  subject  her. 

After  marriage  the  woman  was,  according  to  law,  similarly  under 
ier  husband's  power.     He  could  divorce  her,  or  even  deprive  her  of 
life  itself.     On  the  other  hand,  tho  the  law  gave  the  father  these 
rights,  **If  a  husband  sold  his  wife  or  his  father  sold  his  married 
son ;  if  a  child  struck  his  father,  or  a  daughter-in-law  her  father- 
in-law — the  burden  of  the  curse  of  the  gods  lay  henceforth  on  the 
head  of  the  offender."^ 
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Divorces  were  in  reality  unheard  of  in  the  older  times.  D 
tic  difficulties  were  settled  in  the  sanctuary  of  Dea  Viriplaca. 
first  divorce  was  granted  (about  250  B.C.)  because  the  wife  h 
children.  So  general  was  the  public  disapproval  of  the  deed 
the  name  of  the  man  became  a  synonym  for  everything  detes 
It  was  in  accordance  with  public  sentiment  for  a  woman  to  i 
but  once. 

As  regards  property  rights,  wife  and  daughters  ranked  e( 
with  sons.  At  a  man's  death  all  shared  alike,  the  widow  reo 
an  equal  portion  with  each  of  the  children. 

WOMAN   AS   HOM£-MAX£B. 

As  elsewhere  and  always,  the  conduct  of  her  house  and  the 
lation  of  family  affairs  was  the  chief  work  of  the  mater  fat 
Her  authority  and  her  dignity  were  greater  than  among  the  G 
In  her  house  she  had  full  sway.  It  was,  therefore,  a  matt 
consequence  from  what  gent  the  wife  and  mother  came.  Pi 
selected  for  their  son  a  wife  from  an  honored  family  of  estab 
ancestry. 

A  mother  considered  herself  injured  if  the  father  offei 
daughter  in  marriage  without  consulting  her.  As  a  resul 
daughters  in  the  older  times  were  educated  with  great  can 
strict  propriety  by  the  mother.  Chaperonage  is  a  Roman  in 
tion.  A  young  girl  was  never  allowed  out  of  the  house  alom 
mother  always  accompanied  her. 

The  ancient  Romans  used  many  means  for  encouraging  d' 
tic  industry  among  the  women.  The  chief  employments  were 
ning  and  weaving.  In  later  times  women  of  rank  considered 
employments  beneath  them.  The  insistence  of  the  Empenn 
gustus  that  his  daughters  and  granddaughters  learn  to  spin 
shows  a  desire  to  bring  back  the  honored  customs  of  earlier  da 

The  education  of  both  daughters  and  sons  was  a  family 
Numa  Pompilius,  the  first  lawgiver,  left  religious  training  and 
cation  to  the  family.  The  latter  consisted  in  paternal  and 
temal  direction  in  all  that  counted  for  righteousness  and  goo 
in  Roman  feeling,  character  and  habits. 

EARLY  EDUCATION. 

The  first  school  of  which  we  read  was  started  about  460 
It  was  an  elementary  school  held  in  a  special  place  in  the  Fg 
History  tells  us  that  it  was  visited  by  girls  of  a  mature  a|^, 
giniRf  the  maiden  whose  untimely  death,  has  been  mentioned,  1 
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(me  of  them.  The  teacher  of  this  school  was  evidently  highly  re- 
spected, for  we  are  told  that  the  Decemvir  Appius  often  stopped 
for  a  little  chat  as  he  passed  by,  and  that  he  was  influenced  by  the 
master's  advice. 

On  the  eighth  day  after  a  little  girl  was  bom  a  festival  was 
beld  in  honor  of  the  genius  of  the  child.  It  received  its  name  on 
that  day.  (The  name  and  date  of  birth  of  every  child  had  to  be 
entered  in  the  state  records.)  To  this  celebration  all  the  relatives 
and  friends  of  the  family  were  invited,  and  sacrifices  were  made  to 
the  Lares  or  household  gods.  A  number  of  ceremonies  were  per- 
formed. For  example,  the  grandmother  or  a  near  relative  of  the 
mother  took  the  child  from  its  cradle,  wet  her  middle  finger  with 
saliva,  then  passed  the  moistened  finger  over  the  baby's  forehead 
and  mouth.  This  was  to  protect  the  little  one  from  evil  spirits. 
Often  the  babe  was  taken  to  a  temple  and  placed  in  the  lap  of  a 
female  or  male  divinity,  with  prayers  that  it  might  be  protected  and 
grow.  Birthdays  were  always  celebrated,  the  children  receiving 
toys  and  other  suitable  presents. 

Weak  and  deformed  children  could  be  exposed  to  die,  tho  only 
on  the  unanimous  favorable  judgment  of  five  neighbors.     If  the 
weakling  was  a  girl  it  was  naturally  more  liable  to  suffer  this  cruel 
fate.    In  plays  of  Flautus  and  Terentius  an  exposed  child  often 
falls  into  the  hcuids  of  a  childless  couple  of  means,  and  is  brought 
wp  as  their  own.     Whether  this  pictures  a  condition  or  whether 
^  is  merely  suggestive,  is  not  known.     When  poor  people  brought 
^V  &n  exposed  child  and  the  parents  afterwards  claimed  it,  as  not 
mfrequently  happened,  they  paid  the  foster-nurses  for  the  care  be- 
stowed.    A  special  column  before  one  of  the  temples  where  children 
were  exposed  was  called  the  milk  column,  because  charitable  women 
l^ght  milk  and  gave  to  the  babies,  until  someone  appropriated 
tbem.     ThuB  death  from  such  exposure  was  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  mother,  aided  by  the  mitrix  (nurse)  and  other  servants, 
iad  the  physical  care  of  the  children.     Sometimes  an  older  mem- 
ler  of  the  family  undertook  the  service.     The  mothers  exercised 
the  most  important  influence  in  the  training  of  the  boy  as  well  as 
the  girl.     Until  his  seventh  year  he  was  under  her  charge  entirely. 
It  was  she  who  taught  him  to  speak  the  pure  language  of  the 
educated  classes,  and  his  attitude  toward  life  was  the  result  of  her 
influence.     Probably  the  rank  and  file  of  Roman  women  could 
neitlier  read  nor  write.     Yet  among  the  higher  classes  it  was  un- 
doabtedly  at  the  mother's  knee  that  both  boy  and  girl  first  learned 
to  diatingiiish  the  ivory  letters  made  in  the  form  of  toys.     Guided 
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by  the  mother's  hand  they  slowly  and  painfully  indited 
awkward  marks  on  the  waxen  tablet  with  the  $tylu$. 

MOTHER   AND   SON. 

As  far  as  their  school  work  was  concerned,  the  develo 
the  feeling  was  entirely  left  out  of  a  boy's  education.  It 
for  granted  that  this  training  would  be  given  by  the  mothe 
How  complete  it  must  have  been  is  evident  from  the  ease  ¥ 
Roman  audiences  were  swayed.  Cicero  often  brought  his 
to  tears  by  his  eloquent  words.  Shakespeare  shows  how 
feelings  of  the  Romans  could  be  swayed,  in  connection 
speech  which  he  attributes  to  Marc  Antony  in  the  play 

How  great  was  the  influence  of  the  mother  over  her  s< 
denced  by  the  story  of  Cornelia,  to  whom  a  statue  was  < 
Rome.  She  is  famous  in  song  and  story  as  the  woman  ^ 
asked  to  show  her  jewels,  replied,  "These  are  my  jewels,*' 
to  her  two  young  sons.  She  was  the  worthy  daughter  of 
Scipio  Af ricanus.  She  acted  as  the  adviser  and  teacher  c 
sons,  who  in  later  years  instituted  reforms  that  completely 
and  greatly  bettered,  conditions  at  Rome.  Of  Comeli 
says  (Brut.  c.  58) :  "Legimus  epistolas  Cornelia?,  mat 
chorum ;  apparet  filios  non  tarn  in  gremio  educatos  qua 
mone  matris."  (As  we  read  the  letters  of  Cornelia,  moti 
Gracchi,  it  appears  that  her  sons  were  educated  not  so  mu 
resses  as  by  the  good  advice  of  their  mother. )  And  agair 
Gracchus  diligentia  Cornelias  matris  a  puero  doctus  et  G 
teris  eruditus."  (Gracchus  was  trained  from  boyhood  bj 
gence  of  his  mother  Cornelia,  and  was  learned  in  Greel 

The  mother's  influence,  all  thru  Roman  history,  was 
one.  This  was  true  even  in  the  days  of  the  Empire.  Tl 
of  the  Emperor,  if  she  was  a  woman  of  judgment  and  ti 
rarely  without  political  influence.  She  often  dominated 
of  her  son  and  thru  him  the  senate  and  high  authorities, 
sometimes  exercised  similar  influence,  either  for  evil  or  goo 

FATHER    AND    DAUGHTER. 

The  relations  of  father  and  daughter,  as  well  as  those  < 
and  son,  were  often  close  and  continued  thus  thru  life.     ] 
father's  pleasure  to  teach  his  beloved  daughter  those 
which  he  was  most  interested.     Among  the  sweetest  and  mc 
touches  in  the  writings  of  Cicero  are  those  in  which  he  me 
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daoj^r  Tullia.  He  refers  to  her  thus  in  one  of  his  speeches 
(Verr.  I.  c.  44) :  "Atque  ego  non  dubito,  quin  ut  mihi,  cui  filia 
maiime  oordi  est,  res  haec  acerba  videatur  atque  indigna,  sic  uni- 
coique  yestrum,  qui  simili  sensu  atque  indulgentia  filiarum  commo- 
Temini/'  (And  I  do  not  doubt  but  that,  as  to  me,  whose  daughter 
is  closest  my  heart,  this  thing  seems  bitter  and  unworthy,  so  it  must 
leem  to  you,  who  are  moved  by  like  feelings  of  indulgence  toward 
your  own  daughters."  Tullia  died  at  the  age  of  thirty,  and 
Cicero's  sorrow  was  almost  inconsolable.  "My  grief,"  he  writes  to 
bis  friend  Atticus,  "passes  all  consolation.  Yet  I  have  done  what 
certainly  no  one  ever  did  before,  written  a  treatise  for  my  own  con- 
•olation.  I  write  day  after  day,  and  all  day  long ;  not  that  I  can 
get  any  good  from  it,  but  it  occupies  me  a  little.  The  violence  of 
my  grief  is  too  much  for  me." 

The  best  memorial  to  Tullia  is  the  beautiful  letter  in  which  one 
of  Goero's  friends  seek  to  console  him  for  his  loss.  "She  had 
Kved,'*  writes  the  friend,  "as  long  as  life  was  worth  living,  as  long 
S8  the  republic  stood." 


WOMAN   AND    RELIGION. 


It  was  not  alone  in  the  home  that  women  were  recognized  as  a 
leading  factor  in  Roman  society.  Aside  from  the  care  of  the 
l^arth-jSre  which  was  always  kept  burning,  women  of  exemplary 
monds  were  occasionally  chosen  to  conduct  important  ceremonials, 
tkir  names  thus  being  recorded  in  the  national  annals. 

It  was  the  office  of  six  women,  the  Vestal  Virgins,  to  keep  the 
ncred  fire  of  the  nation  burning.  The  office  was  one  of  the  most 
"onorable  at  Rome.  The  Vestals  wore  long  robes  decorated  with 
POrple — ^the  sign  of  authority.  The  consuls  and  praetors,  on  meet- 
M^f  the  Vestals  in  the  street,  lowered  their  fasces  and  took  great 
P^  to  show  respect.  The  priestesses  could  free  a  criminal  from 
P^iushment  if  they  met  him  by  accident.  Deeds  and  wills  were  com- 
i^tted  to  their  care,  and  all  other  honors  the  nation  could  bestow 
^^re  accorded  them. 

WOMEN  IN  PUBLIC   LIFE. 

WcHnen,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  held  no 
public  offices.  Their  part  in  the  public  life  of  the  nation  was  such 
M  was  possible  thru  advice  given  to  husbands  and  sons.  In  the 
early  days,  as  in  Greece,  they  were  not  allowed  at  banquets  attended 
bj  men ;  later  they  were  commonly  seen  at  such  functions.  Yet  as 
we  read  Roman  history  we  find  that  the  part  played  by  women  is 
no  mean  one.     Far  back  as  the  mythological  history,  tV\e  ta\^  ol 
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Coriolanus  reveals  the  attitude  toward  womankind.  It  u 
that  CoriolanuB  fled  from  Rome,  after  ill-treatment  from 
ate,  vowing  stem  revenge.  Taking  command  of  the  Rom. 
terest  en^nies,  he  led  them  straight  towards  Rome.  Whei 
five  miles  from  the  city  a  ctMnpany  of  senators  met  him  with 
and  BupplicatioDB  that  he  would  spare  the  city.  He  n 
equally  to  their  requeste  and  to  those  of  the  Vestal  Virgins, 
in  despair,  they  sent  out  Coriolanus*  wife  and  his  mother 
at  the  head  of  a  company  of  all  the  women  of  Rome.  The 
his  feet  begging  him  to  spcue  their  country,  but  he  would  i 
until  Veturia  exclaimed,  "My  son,  thou  shalt  enter  Rome  o 
my  dead  body."  Bursting  into  tears,  the  warrior  cried,  " 
thou  hast  saved  Rome,  but  lost  thy  son." 

The  feelings  of  a  woman  with  respect  to  her  place  as  a 
and  counselor  to  her  husband,  are  clearly  expressed  by  I 
in  his  biography  of  Portia,  whose  name  has  be«i  made  fami 
Shakespeare's  Juhus  Cnsar.  Portia  was  the  daughter 
(some  say  the  sister),  and  the  wife  of  Brutus.  She  inhei 
literary  tastes  and  the  decided  opinions  of  her  father, 
grieved  deeply  because  her  husband  did  not  confide  all  his 
her.  Plutarch  tells  her  story  thus :  "She  wounded  hersel 
thigh  with  a  knife  such  as  barbers  use  for  cutting  the  nai] 
wound  was  deep,  the  loss  of  blood  great,  and  the  pain  and  f( 
followed  acute.  Her  husband  was  in  the  greatest  distrei 
his  wife  thus  addressed  him :  'Brutus,  it  was  a  daughter 
who  became  your  wife,  not  merely  to  share  jour  bed  and  bo 
to  be  the  partner  of  your  adversity  and  your  prospwity.  1 
me  no  cause  to  complain,  but  what  proof  can  I  give  you  ol 
fection  if  I  may  not  bear  with  you  your  secret  trotU>le8p 
I  know,  are  weak  creatures,  ill-fitted  to  keep  secrets.  Yet 
training  and  honest  company  may  do  much,  and  this,  a 
daughter  and  wife  to  Brutus,  I  have  had.*  She  then  showed 
wound,  and  told  him  that  she  inflicted  it  upon  herself  to  p: 
courage  and  constancy."* 

What,  then,  are  the  conclusions  one  reaches  with  regar 
status  of  woman's  education  in  Rome  as  compared  with 
Greece?  Our  feeling,  as  we  close  the  history  of  Greece 
rather  of  pity  for  the  wife  and  mother.  We  feel  that  the 
with  her  superior  attainments  and  knowledge  of  the  art  of  [ 
had  robbed  the  matron  of  something  that  ought  to  have  bt 
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but  vhi'di  she  missed  because  her  education  was  so  limited.  It  is  . 
quite  otherwise  with  the  Roman  matron,  save  of  course  in  the  de- 
generate days  which  preceded  the  Fall.  The  place  of  woman  in 
Some  vas  such  as  to  render  every  true  woman  proud  of  her  sez, 
iBd  every  man  proud  of  the  ses  t*>  which  his  mother  belongs.  The 
Boman  woman  finds  her  counterpart,  with  two  thousand  years  of 
bnxdened  civilization  added,  in  the  American  woman  of  to-day. 
Oajy  the  spint  of  freedom  "in  the  very  air"  could  have  made 
the  Roman  matron  what  she  was,  as  only  the  same  spirit,  ennobled 
ad  refined  by  a  rehgion  not  of  earth,  has  made  us  what  we  are 
0-day 


The  women  of  Rome  were  not  themselves  Virgils  who  left  he- 
ind  them  world  epics,  or  Justinians  whose  cixlification  of  law  left 
a  impress  even  on  twentieth  century  civilizahon,  but  they  were  the 
lothers  of  those  and  such  as  those.  The  woman  who  served  as 
Mteas  to  the  wisest  men  of  her  own  nation,  as  the  Roman  matrons 
I  often  did,  must  have  been  acquainted  with  what  was  best  in  the 
fe,  literature  and  history  of  her  people.  She  who  could  receive 
moefully  the  stranger  from  far-away  Greece  must,  like  her  hus- 
uid,  have  had  at  command  the  language  of  that  country.  It  is 
ily  she  who  is  capable,  by  equal  education,  of  being  her  husband's 
mpanioD,  who  becomes  the  ctMnpanion,  and  this  the  Roman  woman 
-•t  least  in  many  cases — certajnlj  was.  C.  S.  Grxmra. 


I  to  overlook  the  imp 
Seeing  that  the  fun 
nominatioQi  is  to-day  lai^ely 
and  consolation,  it  is  but  natt 
ual  activity  should  have  obsi 
recognition  of  the  immense  ( 
early  monastic  orders  as  teaeh< 

The  subject  is  worth  hrit 
period  must  be  at,  or  nearly  ai 
Rome  and  its  empire  extended 
Jerusalem,  and  it  bad  fallen 
Greece,  Phcenicia,  Bgypt  and 
passed  under  her  yoke  and  th 
phers,  of  them  all  were  pourin 
and  intellectual  power  for  the  t 
and  were  gathering  into  her  in 
scripts  of  the  literary  giants  of 

Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  1 
uprld,  for  practically  none  otht 

Then  came  the  deluge.  Out 
the  steppes  of  Asia  poured  doi 
and  sword,  slaying,  burning,  s) 
door  of  Rome  itself  and  swarme* 
The  Vandal  and  the  Lombard  s 
avengers.  The  Franks  overrai 
trampling  the  might  and  power. 
Well""-*'-  ■ 
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lay  be  true  Oiat,  at  the  first,  education  was,  with  them, 
means  than  as  end,  and  that  Uiose  branches  of  knowledge 
ipeared  to  be  of  any  value  which  were  useful  in  promoting 
intelligent  comprdiension  of  Christian  doctrine,  or  impart- 
kter  ability  to  conduct  the  services  of  the  church.  Evtn  so, 
Litrement  of  those  utihties  meant  quite  a  wide  range  of 
;.  It  meant  the  acquisition  of  the  Latin  tongue  that  they 
ead  the  Vulgate  and  the  Fathers.  It  meant  the  study  of 
ic,  and  astroncxny,  if  only  to  forecast  the  dat«s  of  the  mov* 
sts ;  it  meant  the  teaching  of  music,  that  they  might  chant 
^rioD  antiphony. 

learmAg  cannot  be  confined  to  any  such  narrow  hmits ;  the 
>d  may  at  times  get  choked  but  the  teacher  is  powerless  to 


the  soil  of  the  pupil's  mind,  and  knowledge  for  its  own  en- 
self,  and  teazling  as  its  medium,  soon  occupied  a  more 
>osition.  Even  Fachomius  who  (A.  D.  326)  founded  the 
ristian  monastery  in  Egypt,  made  it  a  condition  of  his  com- 
that  every  member  of  it  should  be  taught  reading  and  writ- 
L  Benedict,  who  founded  the  first  monastic  order  on  the 
Casino  in  Rome  (A.D.  fiSl)  laid  down  as  a  rule  of  life,  that 
■other  should  give  up  four  hours  daily  to  study ;  and  Cassio- 
ie  contemporary,  composed  a  speciaJ  treatise  for  the  use  of 
,  giving  detailed  instructions  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  dia- 
Lrithmetic,  music,  geometry,  and  astronomy.  Indeed,  litera- 
m  became  a  constant  habit,  and  a  special  distinction,  in 
onasteries  wherein  the  Benedictines  fiourished  and  the  monks 
the  tranBcribers  of  the  ancient  works  they  had  rescued  from 
.     It  is  not  a  little  intereatiog  to  rem«nber  Ihftl  Vte  fiiA 
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mention  of  ''  The  Commentaries  of  Julius  Caesar  "  was  o: 
by  the  monks  of  Montierender. 

When  St.  Augustine  left  Rome  (A.D.  697)  on  his  i 
convert  England  to  Christianity,  he  took  with  him  a  band  < 
who  had  been  especially  trained  to  impart  secular  knowli 
and  the  school  he  founded  at  Canterbury  on  the  conversi 
King  and  Queen  of  Kent;  and  at  Cambridge,  on  the  com 
the  Queen's  brother,  who  was  Bretwalda,  or  High  King,  ol 
ons,  are  notable  examples  of  their  success  as  teachers,  but 
est  renown  up  to  the  eighth  century  in  England  was  achiei; 
school  of  York,  from  which  Alcuin  went  forth  to  beco 
Charlemagne's  ^^  prime  minister  of  education "  and  to 
schools  and  universities  in  all  his  dominions  from  the  Lo: 
Rhine,  and  in  Aquitaine,  Fresia,  Brittany,  and  Bavaria, 
which  survive  to  this  day. 

The  Danish  invasions  for  two  centuries  (practical 
1066),  all  but  obliterated  the  educational  work  of  the  earl 
in  England,  so  much  so  that  King  Alfred,  who  died  A.£ 
one  of  the  intervals  of  peace,  left  on  record  his  belief  tl: 
a  priest  south  of  the  Thames  could  read  his  Latin  serv 
with  the  conquest  of  William  of  Normandy  A.D.  1066, 
tranquillity  which  soon  followed  his  iron  rule,  the  monks 
their  own  again  in  matters  educational,  and  right  well  i 
formed  their  functions. 

Following  the  example  the  King  had  set  in  foundii 
Abbey  on  the  field  of  Senlac,  where  Harold  fell,  his  follow 
most  zealous  in  covering  the  land  with  a  network  of  afa 
priories.  Of  these  the  ordinary  monasteries  served  as 
schools  for  the  neighborhood  youths.  The  more  distingu 
pils  were  collected  in  the  greater  and  richer  ones,  under  1 
tion  of  monks  not  less  learned  in  secular  literature  than  in 

The  most  memorable  and   far-reaching  of  their  ed 
efi^orts  emanated  from  the  Abbey  of  Crowland  when,  in 
1110,  the  Abbot  sent  from  his  manor  of  Cottenham  (some 
west  of  Cambridge)  as  recorded  by  Blaesenis  in  his  additi 
gulphus'  Saxon  Chronicle  "  Gislebert,  his  fellow  monk  ^ 
others,   who  being  thoroly  furnished  with  philosophical 
and  other  primitive  sciences,  repaired  daily  to  Cambridge, 
ing  hired  a  certain  public  bam,  made  open  profession  of 
ences,  and  in  a  short  space  of  time  drew  together  a  great 
of  scholars.    In  two  years  the  numbers  who  came  grew  so 
well  out  of  the  whole  country  as  out  of  the  town,  that  thi 
divided.     ( 1 )  Early  in  tY\e  monvm^  OAa^j  «.  ^mg^alai*  gn 
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ud  satirical  poet,  read  gnumnar  unto  the  boys  and  younger  sort, 
•eeording  to  the  doctrine  of  Friscian  and  Remigius.  (2)  At  three 
^Axk  William  read  a  lecture  on  Tullj's  Rhetoric  and  Quintilian's 
Una,  and  (8)  the  great  master,  Gislebert,  every  Sunday  and 
fid;  diy  preached  God's  word  to  the  people." 

Nor  were  the  monks'  intellectual  activity  and  zeal  as  teachers 
mtricted  to  Great  Brit«uD,  by  no  means!  Indeed,  the  hoast  of  the 
(fatrdi  that  it  knows  no  country  as  it^  bounds,  is  equally  applica- 
lileto  it£  early  zeal  in  teaching  secular  subjects:  whilst  its  sons  in 
b^aod  were  engaged  in  the  propagation  of  the  classics  to  the 


^m 

■ 

i 

M 

1»A 

e^Si 

^S-J^SS'xT 

™ng  generation,  the  French  monks  at  St.  Gall  were  editing,  in 
■uuicript,  of  course,  "  The  Vocabulary  of  Solomon,"  which  was 
^J  a  literary  and  scientific  encyclopedia,  and  in  delivering  lec- 
""w  on  Cicero,  Horace,  Terence,  Juvenal,  and  Ovid,  and  in  teach- 
ng  Greek. 

Nw  is  our  obligation  to  the  teaching  monks  limited  by  their 
"fnixs  in  preserving  and  perpetuating  the  scientific  works  and 
J^Cttl  writings  of  Europe  and  the  Orient.  They  were  just  as 
ii'tnunental  in  rescuing  from  the  ravening  tooth  of  time  the  Eddas 
of  Icdand,  which  they  perpetuated,  by  transcriptions  now  of  price- 
'v  Talue  to  the  student  of  the  evolul^on  of  educatitm. 

1  have  but  touched  the  edge  of  the  subject:  if  I  have  done 
>ii(^  to  rescue  these  early  teachers  from  fcn^tfulness  and  induce 
ft  Pusing  thought  of  what  is  fully  due  to  them  I  shall  have  effected 
"'7  object.  Chasles  Quinct  TnKNEa. 

StmYork. 
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Religious  Education 


Cbc  education  of  Our  Boye  and  Girle 

FSOM  THE  UNITAILIAN  STANDPOINT. 

|T  is  always  discouraging  to  attempt  to  talk  abc 
tion,  because  everything  has  already  been  said, 
thousands  of  years  ago,  made  a  statement  of  the 
education  which  has  never  been  improved  upon 
down  the  centuries  we  come  upon  theoretical  statements  ol 
osophy  of  education  which  remain  good  to  this  day;  a 
describe  wise  processes  and  methods  of  education,  which  Y 
yet  been  realized  in  the  world.  Nobody  can  outdo  Milton' 
tion  of  the  education  of  a  gentleman.  Montaigne,  in  Fra 
a  perfect  description  of  the  wise  discipline  for  children ;  ai 
a  time  when  the  discipline  of  children  in  school  and  home 
rude  and  even  brutal.  You  cannot  improve  much  on  Lc 
ory  of  education.  Shakespeare  put  the  whole  gist  of  tl 
principle  in  education  into  two  lines : — 

**  Small  profit  comes  where  is  no  pleasure  taken. 
Study,  sir,  what  you  most  affect." 

In  short,  it  is  characteristic  of  the  subject  of  educatioi 
theory  of  it  has  been  over  and  over  again  expounded  almc 
fection,  and  yet  practice  lags  far,  far  behind  the  theoret 
ment;  and  the  men  and  women  who  have  done  most  in  o 
improve  education  are  those  who  have  succeeded  in  pui 
practice  small  portions  of  the  ample  theory  of  education 
long  been  at  the  disposition  of  the  educated  generations, 
getting  the  right  principles  into  practice  which,  remaii 
great  part  to  be  done. 

But,  then,  there  is  another  difficulty  in  regard  to 
which  seems  always  to  be  postponing  the  day  when  the 
the  ancient  philosophers  or  of  the  medieval  philosophe] 
carried  out.     One  trouble  in  education  is  this, — that  th 
which  we  would  educate  youth  is  constantly  changing, 
for  which  we  would  educate  our  youth  to-day  is  a  very 
life  from  that  for  which  my  generation  had  to  be  prepai 
life  into  which  the  generation  of  Harvard  youth  to-day 
out  is  a  life  wonderfully  different  from  that  into  which  the 
youth  of  thirty  years  ago  went  out.     Now,  if  the  life  for 

*  Ad  address  to  the  UnitaTVaxi  MVcd&teTs'  Institute  at  Worcester,  ] 
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train  children  differs  from  that  which  went  before,  the  methods  of 
the  training,  or  the  subjects,  or  both,  must  differ.  Plato  illustrates 
this  difference  to  perfection.  He  described  the  admirable  education 
of  a  Greek  free  citizen  when  nineteen-twentieths  of  Greek  society 
were  slaves ;  and  he  distinctly  says  that  as  to  the  mass  of  mankind, 
as  to  the  laboring  classes,  they  need  no  education  whatever.  There- 
fore, however  perfect  Plato's  theories,  to-day's  practice  must  have 
in  mind  a  very  different  subsequent  life  of  the  tiuined  youth  in  the 
society  of  to-day. 

But  I  want  to  come  at  once  to  a  part  of  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion which  has  specific  application  to  the  religious  body  represented 
here,— the  Unitarians.     The  mere  existence  of  a  body  of  Unitarian 
people  is  a  striking  phenomenon  in  the  world.     It  never  could  have 
existed  in  peace  and  safety  until  this  century.     There  are  only 
«cventy-five  thousand  of  us  to-day  in  the  United  States ;  but  the  fact 
that  those  seventy-five  thousand  people, — ^mostly  educated  people, 
mostly  skilled  people,  mostly  persons  of  intelligence,  holding  useful 
positions  in  the  world, — the  very  fact  that  those  seventy-five  thou- 
B&nd  people  exist,  and  work,  and  think,  and  are  free  in  our  com- 
nninity,  shows  that  the  community  for  which  we  prepare  our  chil- 
dren is  something  unspeakably  different  from  any  community  that 
^er  existed  before.     So  I  think  that  Unitarians  ought  to  take 
thought  for  the  education  of  their  children  as  Unitarians.     We  are 
*  Very  peculiar  set  of  people.     We  represent  principles  of  thought 
^luch  did  not  get  expression  in  the  world  until  our  theological  an- 
^^rs  and  preceptors  had  their  being  in  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury.   Now  it  is  well  known  that  Unitarians  as  a  class  take  an  un- 
Q^  interest  in  problems  of  education.     It  has  always  been  so  in 
this  country.     It  is  just  the  same  in  England.     It  is  just  the  same 
m  Hungary.     They  have  very  good  reason  for  so  doing.     They 
^on  their  liberty  of  thought  thru  education.     They  hope  that  their 
children  are  to  enjoy  further  liberty  of  thought  thru  better  educa- 
tion.    The  Unitarians  are  as  a  body  singularly  influential  in  the 
eommumty, — in  whatever  community  they  exist.     They  owe  this 
strong  influence  to  the  very  doctrines  they  have  imbibed.     They 
o>we  it  to  the  independence  of  thought  which  led  them  to  accept  and 
hold  these  free  doctrines.     They  owe  it  to  the  constitution  of  their 
minds,  which  inevitably  inclined  them  to  be  or  to  become  Unitarians. 
How  is  this  power  to  be  transmitted?     How  is  this  power,  due  to 
the  very  nature  of  our  theological  opinions  and  to  their  intellectual 
consequences,  to  be  transmitted  generation  after  generation? 

I  shall  have  to  begin,  I  think,  with  the  little  children.     Educa- 
tion seems  to  be  more  important,  and  to  give  more  striking  xeswltA 
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in  its  later  stages  than  in  its  earlier;  but  I  imagine  that,  if 
clearly  see  the  educative  effect  of  the  mother,  the  father, 
brothers  and  sisters,  in  its  relation  to  the  childish  mind,  to  \ 
of  that  mind,  we  should  see  that  the  educative  process  be 
years  of  age  is  really  more  important  and  more  productive 
any  other  period  of  life.  Now  how  can  the  mode  of  thoug 
we  Unitarians  value  be  cultivated  in  the  little  children?  W 
little  children  to  Sunday-schools;  but  they  are  there  for 
half-hour  out  of  the  week,  and  the  teacher  is  not  always  ski 
has  not  always  the  personal  influence  on  the  child  withoi 
little  can  be  done  for  children.  Is  there  any  universally  a] 
method  thru  which  we  can  insure  in  little  children  the  unc 
reception  of  the  leading  ideas  of  the  Unitarian  faith? 
there  is,  and  I  believe  that  this  method  should  be  used  in  a 
rian  families  and  all  Unitarian  churches.  It  is  the  method 
mitting  poetry  to  memory.  I  heard  Dr.  Crothers  quotii 
body  last  Sunday  to  the  effect  that  religion  is  poetry;  b 
body  else  amended  that  statement  by  saying  that  religion  i 
believed.  The  amendment  is  important.  Can  we  put 
childish  mind  thru  poetry  a  religion  it  will  believe?  We 
perfectly  certain  that  no  child  ever  got  any  religion  out  o: 
chism.  It  takes  an  adult  with  the  tendency  to  metaphysi< 
anything  out  of  a  catechism.  Will  not  a  child  unconscio 
religion  out  of  poetry,  if  it  be  well  selected?  I  have  seer 
periment  tried  in  a  fair  number  of  instances, — ^not  enough  : 
for  a  general  conclusion,  but  in  a  fair  number  of  instanc 
I  never  knew  it  to  fail.  In  order  to  give  you  an  impressic 
actual  working  of  the  method,  I  must  enter  into  a  few  pai 
Take  such  a  poem  as  Longfellow's  "Village  Blacksmith,' 
simple  poem  of  universal  sentiments,  and  let  the  child,  a1 
propriate  age,  commit  the  whole  of  it  to  memory,  so  that  ii 
cite  it  whenever  asked  for.  Some  of  the  most  fundamental 
tions  of  religion,  some  of  the  most  fundamental  conceptior 
new  science  of  sociology,  will  enter  the  child's  mind  with  th; 
Of  course,  as  in  all  poetry,  a  great  deal  of  what  we  may 
formation,  or  suggested  knowledge,  is  conveyed  in  even 
verse.     Take  the  verse, 

"  He  hears  his  daughter's  voice 
Singing  in  the  village  choir. 

And  it  makes  his  heart  rejoice. 

"  It  sounds  to  him  like  her  mother's  voice 
Singing  in  paradise!" 
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No'w  any  child  eight  or  ten  years  old  will  take  that  all  in,  and  will 
leaTn:!  from  it  that  the  blacksmith  had  a  daughter  who  could  sing, 
and  she  sang  sweetly  in  the  village  choir;  and  the  blacksmith  had 
had  a  wife  whom  he  loved  tenderly  and  she  was  dead,  and  she  sang 
when  with  him,  and  now  she  was  singing  in  a  happy  next  world, 
in  Taradise;  and  the  blacksmith  liked  to  go  to  church  because  he 
hea.rd  his  daughter,  who  reminded  him  of  her  mother.  All  that  is 
in  that  little  verse;  and  it  is  a  beautiful  picture  of  some  of  the  best 
pai-ts  of  human  experience. 

Take  another  poem,  very  well  known  to  us  all,  but  seldom  used, 
it  seems  to  me,  for  children, — ^Leigh  Hunt's  "Abou  Ben  Adhem 
(may  his  tribe  increase).**  There  is  a  poem  that  any  child  of  ten 
years  old  will  take  in,  and  it  presents  a  series  of  delightful  pictures ; 
and  at  the  end  comes  a  very  compact  statement  of  the  whole  Unita- 
ria.li  theory  about  character. 

Another  invaluable  poem  for  religious  education  is  Bryant's 
**^^aterfowl.'*  (These  are  all  Unitarian  poets,  by  the  way.)  The 
'''Hole  Unitarian  view  of  the  Providence  of  God  is  presented  to  the 
^ild  in  that  lovely  poem, — God  is  guiding  the  bird  thru  the  path- 
less air,  and  just  as  he  guides  the  bird  he  will  guide  me.  It  is  the 
simplest  possible  presentation  to  a  child's  mind  of  the  loving  Father- 
hood of  God. 

We  may,  of  course,  use  hymns  for  these  purposes;  and  abun- 

^^►xit  material  exists  in  all  our  collections. 

Conder^s 

**  Beyond,  beyond  the  boundless   sea. 
Above  that  dome  of  sky, 
Farther  than  thought  itself  can  flee"; 


Addison's 


The  spacious  Armament  on  high, 
With  aU  the  blue  ethereal  slr^ ." 


*iat  pictures  of  the  majesty  of  the  heavens  they  present!     How 
^Icome,  how  natural,  to  the  childish  mind! 

Edmund  H.  Sears,  another  Unitarian  poet,  wrote 


M 


Calm  on  the  listening  ear  of  night 
Come  heaven's  melodious  strains* 

Where  wild  Judsea  stretches  far 
Her  silver-mantled  plains." 


<n  that  poem  he  presents  in  the  most  attractive  possible  way  the 
^yth  of  the  angels  singing  at  the  birth  of  Jesus ;  and  he  present^ 
H  again  in  his  other  poem, 

**It  came  upon  the  midnight  clear, 
That  glorious  song  of  old." 
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The  Bible  contains  some  passages  the  imagery  of  which 
be  impressed  on  the  minds  of  all  our  children  at  a  very  ear 
Two  or  three  of  the  Psalms, — "The  Lord  is  my  shepherd, 
not  want,''  "The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,'' — two  c 
sentences, — single  verses  of  the  Bible, — every  child  should 
by  heart,  and  hold  right  thru  his  life. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  asked  by  Brig.-Gren.  Casey  to  ] 
some  inscriptions  for  eight  tablets  to  stand  over  eight  alli 
statues  in  the  great  reading-room  of  the  Congressional  I 
One  of  the  statues  represented  Religion.  He  wanted  inscr 
seventy-two  letters  long,  about  religion  and  seven  other  gn 
jects.  I  sent  him  one  of  the  best  definitions  of  religion  t 
ever  been  written,  and  one  of  the  most  complete  statements 
most  attractive  doctrine  of  modem  sociology, — ^'^So  we  beinj 
are  one  body  in  Christ,  and  every  one  members  one  of  anoth 
thought  it  was  appropriate  in  a  National  Library, — **On 
many."  But  General  Casey  came  down  to  his  office  one  n 
with  my  letter  in  his  hcuid,  and  said  to  his  second  in  commai 
Bernard  Greene,  now  superintendent  of  the  building  (anoth 
tarian,  by  the  way) :  "President  Eliot  has  sent  me  eight 
tions.  I  like  them  all  but  one.  That  one  is  about  religion 
too  Christian.  I  don't  feel  well  to-day.  I  wish  you  woul 
a  letter  to  Dr.  Eliot,  and  ask  him  to  give  me  another  inscri] 
go  over  the  statue  of  Religion."  Greneral  Casey  went  to  hii 
and  in  an  hour  he  was  dead.  In  a  day  or  two  Mr.  Green 
me,  asking  if  under  these  circumstances  I  would  prepare  or  i 
another  inscription.  I  fell  back  on  Micah, — "What  doth  tl 
require  of  thee  but  to  do  justly  and  to  love  mercy  and  i 
humbly  with  thy  God?"  And  that  is  written  over  the  statue 
ligion.  Those  two  sentences  every  child  of  our  faith  ought  1 
and  hold  to.  They  will  never  get  a  better  definition  of  i 
than  Micah's. 

I  must  not  tarry  longer  on  this  part  of  my  theme.  I 
in  the  conveying  to  the  minds  of  little  children  thru  poetry 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Unitarian  faith.  I  believe  it 
done  with  pleasure  to  the  child,  with  delight  to  the  parents, 
sure  of  the  last,  for  I  have  tried  it. 

Now  what  next,  after  childhood?  We  come  now  to  th 
called  "secondary  education,"  which  ought  to  cover  from  t^ 
eighteen  years  of  age  or  thereabouts.  Boys  of  this  age  seen 
larly  impervious  to  the  ordinary  methods  of  religious  instruc 
girls,  perhaps,  less  so.  I  am  not  very  sure  about  that,  be 
have  had  no  daughters,  and  there  are  no  girls  in  Harvard  ( 
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but  I  am  told  that  girls  are  less  impervious  to  religious  instruction 

between  tfrelve  and  eighteen  than  boys.     At  this  age,  however, 

the  minds  of  youth  are  open  to  a  good  many  things  which  are  very 

predoQS  to  us,  and  which  ought  to  be  precious  to  us.     They  are 

open  to  all  heroic  thought.     They  are  generally   open   to  free 

^ught,  to  any  delineation  of  character  or  description  of  events 

impregnated  with  the  idea  of  liberty.     If  any  of  us  want  to  do 

anything  in  this  world  of  a  durable  character,  let  us  take  pains  to 

mil  our  doing  always  with  some  new  atom  of  freedom.     Nothing 

else  stands  in  this  world,  in  religion  or  education  or  politics.     The 

durable  thing  in  tins  world  is  that  which  is  associated  with  the 

growth  of  human  liberty.     All  our  Unitarian  prophets  have  been 

teachers  of  liberty.     The  greatest  of  them  all,  Channing,  gave  the 

greater  part  of  his  life  to  the  teaching  of  liberty  of  thought.    Free- 

<ioin  to  think,  freedom  to  act,  freedom  for  the  individual,  freedom 

for  society,  freedom  for  the  slave,  one  of  the  most  elementary  forms 

^^  the  preaching  of  liberty, — all  our  Unitarian  teachers  and  poets 

'^^e  made  much  of  this  side  of  their  teaching ;  and,  in  doing  so, 

^ey  have  fastened  to  something  which  is  eternal.     Now  the  mind 

pf  youth  between  twelve  and  eighteen  will  grasp  and  hold  all  such 

'<Jea8.    Therefore  use  this  mode  of  interesting  them  and  instructing 

them  in  what  is,  after  all,  a  fundamental  conception  of  our  faith. 

^'^ruct  them  in  the  doctrine  of  liberty,  and  illustrate  it  by  the  best 

'^Uman  examples  in  all  fields. 

When  we  come  to  the  details  of  a  course  of  instruction,  of  a 
program  of  studies,  there  is  room  for  great  difi^erence  of  opinion, 
^^^  prolonged  discussion.     The  faculty  of  Harvard  College  was 
three  years  debating  the  advisable  requirements  for  admission  to 
Harvard  College  from  now  on  thru  the  next  generation.     It  took 
three  years  to  come  to  a  conclusion.     When  they  reached  their  con- 
f^Usion,  nineteen  twenty-sixths  of  the  requirements,  so  called,  were 
^  subjects  prescribed ;  and  there  remained  seven  twenty-sixths  only 
5^^  choice.     Therefore  we  are  in  no  danger  at  present  in  our  coun- 
^  of  not  finding  in  the  classifications  of  secondary  education 
^^ough  prescription,  something  uniformly  required  of  each  highly 
^^ucated  youth,  girl  or  boy.     I  ought  to  add,  perhaus,  that  Har- 
^^  College  is  not  more  conservative  than  other  American  insti- 
tutions.    But  the  program  of  studies  is  not  so  important  an  ele- 
ment in  school  work  as  many  of  us  imagine.     It  does  not  make  so 
^uch  difference  what  a  girl  or  boy  studies,  as  how  he  studies  and 
^*th  whom  he  studies.     For  myself,  I  think  the  safest  way  in  the 
education  of  a  single  individual  child  is  to  find  out,  if  you  can, 
Mrhai  that  individual  child  likes  most  in  the  way  of  mtelleclMal 


sary  for  a  cliild  of  fourtee 
the  subject  of  geometry  bei 
one  of  the  most  extraordin 
present,  geometry  having  b< 
tioD,  thousands  of  years  ago, 
ual  training.  StiU  our  chi) 
they  are  some  fourteen  years 

As  to  languages,  there  bi 
knowing  any  language  but  E 
because  thru  English  we  may 
other  literature.     Therefore, 
dary  education  to  require  only 
we  are  perfectly  certain  have 
guide  the  training  of  every  mi 
most  affects,  as  Shakespeare  sa, 
range  of  human  knowledge  thi 
every  mental  faculty  in  a  mind 
object  in  secondary  education 
primarily,  secondarily,  and  all 
parity  to  use  one's  mind  with  ( 
and  productiveness.     That  is  t 

Now,  passing  beyond  the  s( 
versity  or  college  or  the  techr 
ciples  apply,  only  the  ^ates  ar 
appears — the  choice  a  boy  mal 
for  example,  and  goes  to  the 
which  a  vmitTi  :•>  — ■"- 
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f       that  before  he  is  twenty  years  old,  the  chances  are  a  thousand  to 
one  he  never  wiU. 

But  how  about  character?     Character  is  the  object  of  education. 

Character  is  the  object  of  the  Unitarian  religion.     I  have  seen  for 

l^^     thirty  years  a  steady  stream  of  youth  coming  to  the  university, 

^       eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age.     In  ahnost  every  instance  the 

character  of  the  youth  is  determined  before  he  goes  to  college.     He 

has  determined  the  way  he  faces  before  he  goes  to  college.     That  is 

the  all-important  thing  in  this  world :  Which  way  do  you  face — up 

hill  or  down?     We  all  of  us  slip  and  fall ;  but  we  can  all  of  us  face 

the  right  way,  pick  ourselves  up  and  try  again,  if  we  fall.     But 

it  does  not  do  to  face  down  hill.     You  fall  further,  and  it  is  harder 

^0  get  up.     Now  that  facing  is  almost  invariably  determined  in  a 

^7  before  he  is  eighteen  years  old.     Hence  the  importance  of 

founding  schools  where  Unitarian  children  can  be  taught  to  face 

*he  Unitarian  way.     There  is  a  wonderful  difference  in  the  effect 

^^  a  boy's  mind — and  I  think  it  must  be  the  same  with  a  girl's  mind 

^''between  the  influence  of  the  Unitarian  ideas  of  God,  Jesus,  relig- 

^^^9  and  human  society,  and  the  old-fashioned  EvangeUcal  ideas  on 

^'^oae  tremendous  themes.     We  Unitarians  have  been  neglectful  of 

^'^t  tremendous  difference,  and  we  have  sent  our  children  to  schools 

'^'^^re  there  was  no  religious  influence  or  to  schools  where  there  was 

*  ^^gious  influence  utterly  opposed  to  our  own  views  of  God  and 

^^us  and  religion  and  human  society.     I  have  known  Unitarian 

^^^■cnts  to  do  that  from  the  most  trivial  motives, — ^because  some 

'^^^^  boys  or  nice  girls  were  going  to  that  school;  because  there 

^^4  a  head  of  the  school  whose  manners  were  good,  and  who  could 

♦^^^  the  boys  the  conventions  of  society ;  because  in  a  given  school 

^^re  were  none  but  sons  of  very  well-to-do  people.     I  say  these  mo- 

Y^^  ftre  trivial,  yet  they  have  often  been  the  motives  for  selecting 

His  school  or  that  by  Unitarian  parents. 

This  neglect  is  analogous  to  another  neglect  which  we  Unita* 
^ans  have  too  long  been  guilty  of, — the  neglect  to  take  pains  to 
P)t>pagate  the  faith  that  is  in  us.  I  had  occasion,  in  addressing  a 
Unitarian  Club  in  Chicago  not  long  ago,  to  tell  a  story  of  a  most 
excellent  man,  prominent  in  all  good  works  in  Boston,  who,  when 
asked  to  subscribe  to  a  new  fund  for  our  Divinity  School,  said  he 
would  not  give  a  cent  to  make  a  man  a  Unitarian  who  could  help 
being  a  Unitarian.  We  have  had  a  precious  doctrine  committed  to 
our  care.  We  have  had  the  privilege  of  inheriting  from  our  lesA' 
ers  in  the  faith  a  literature  of  utmost  value.  We  have  heard  with 
oor  ears  preaching  that  ought  to  have  resounded  thru  the  country ; 
and  we  have  done  how  little  to  spread  this  preaching,  the^e  "vnn^r 
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,,..  ..iiu  wouia  anniniiaie 
Now  that,  to  our  thinking, 
Tlie  truth  is  that  a  perfect  fr 
ent  with  the  sincerest  piety,  b 
which  the  holiest  piety  can  gn 
with  utmost  care  tlie  Unitori 
mortal,  the  man,  therefore  the 
ought  to  point  out  to  them  thi 
being  who  knows  beforehand  th 
Bufferii^.     Foreknowledge  ^i 
of  result  destroys  the  essence  t 
if  there  was  foreknowledge  of  t 
all  pathos,  is  taken  out  of  the  111 
us  the  human  being.     But  do  w 
say  that  of  Jesus  in  our  churcht 
as  we  ought     We  have  often  fa 
ness  our  own  conception  of  Jesus, 

I  was  to  speak  to  you  on  e 
speak  of  the  kind  of  education  i 
have.  My  conyiction  is  that  thi 
children  ought  to  have. 

Pi 


nT  has  been  generallj  supposed  th&t  public  school  build- 
ingB  are  occupied  for  tlw  purposes  of  the  school  five  days 
each  wed  for  forty  weeks  of  the  year  and  six  hours  each 
day.  This  is  not  always  the  case.  I  remember  that  dur- 
ly  first  experience  in  teaching,  the  building  was  used  five  and 
alf  days  from  9  o'clock  until  4  o'clock  with  a  class  after 
1  fcH-  advanced  study,  and  was  a  center  for  singing  school  and 
ng  matches  during  the  evenings  of  the  week ;  was  occupied  for 
nday-schocd  every  Sabbath,  and  in  fact  was  an  educational 
locial,  not  to  say  religious,  center  for  the  cimimunity. 
lie  principle  governing  the  use  of  school  buildings  and  yards 
t  Deeds  of  the  community.  It  is  not  a  question  of  making 
•roperty  productive.  If  a  neighborhood  cannot  use  the  build- 
DOre  than  six  hours  per  day  it  would  be  a  waste  of  money  to 
ipt  to  make  it  productive  by  other  uses  than  that  of  education, 
ew  York  Oty  there  are  very  many  fine  buildings  that  cannot 
led  for  other  than  day-school  purposes,  but  they  are  open 
8  a.  m.  until  the  pupils  and  teachers  get  thru  with  them, 
e  are  others  in  the  densely  populated  sections  which  are  in  al- 
constant  use  from  8  a.  m.  until  10  p.  m. 

Vhen  a  building  is  located  in  a  community  that  can  use  it  all 
ime,  it  should  be  so  used,  and  it  must  be  provided  with  all  the 
miences  and  facilities  that  the  necessary  activities  require, 
ilding  so  located  would  be  likely  to  have  a  day  school  that  re- 
■  the  facilities  that  would  be  needed  by  people  who  could  make 
f  it  for  other  purposes. 
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ing,  drawing,  and  wood-working  rooms,  and  the  gj? 
There  are  two  playgrounds  on  the  roof,  where  recesses,  ga 
instruction  are  carried  on  during  favorable  weather.  No 
facilities  mentioned  is  unnecessary  for  the  use  of  the  pup 
day  school ;  the  gymnasium,  the  roof,  and  the  baths,  as  ii 
manual  training  rooms,  are  in  constant  use  by  successive 
the  school  all  the  year  round. 

This  building,  as  are  nearly  all  others  in  populous 
hoods,  is  used  as  an  evening  school  from  October  1  to  Api 
vacation  school  six  weeks  in  July  and  August;  for  eve 
tures  for  adults  from  October  1  to  May  1,  for  which  Ian 
screens  and  movable  chairs  are  provided,  and  for  the  s 
gymnastic  clubs  which  meet  six  evenings  each  week  all 
round.  Each  gymnastic  club  has  the  privilege  of  the  be 
their  exercises.  The  same  equipment  is  used  by  all — the 
convenience  is  that  sometimes  rooms  have  to  be  used  foi 
classes  where  the  seats  are  too  small  for  adults.  All  of 
school  buildings  in  the  thickly  populated  parts  of  the  ci 
this  general  type;  some  new  buildings  do  not  need  the  r 
grounds  because  there  is  ample  yard  space,  and  others  ar 
equipped  with  baths,  but  have  space  to.be  used  for  them  h 

COST   OF   THE  NEW   ACTIVITIES. 

It  might  appear  that  too  much  money  has  been  spent 
ing  schools,  popular  lectures,  vacation  schools  and  plaj 
recreation  centers,  and  the  other  newer  social  features  of 
system,  but  the  cost  has  not  been  great  in  proportion  to  1 
expenses  of  the  school  system.  Out  of  a  total  expenditure 
886,000  in  round  numbers,  of  which  about  $5,668,000 
pended  on  sites  and  buildings,  the  evening  schools  cost  al 
a  million,  the  vacation  schools  and  playgrounds  a  little 
hundred  thousand,  and  the  lecture  system  a  little  over  one 
and  sixteen  thousand.  In  other  words,  the  evening  schools 
than  three  per  cent,  and  the  vacation  schools  and  lecti 
about  six-tenths  per  cent,  of  the  current  school  expenses, 
dent  that  comparatively  little  is  yet  being  done.  The 
daily  attendance  in  the  day  schools  last  year  was  420,48 
evening  schools  2S,884,  and  in  the  vacation  schools  ai 
grounds  68,864. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  open  buildings  is  of  course 
question,  but  really  is  not  great  in  proportion  to  the  g 
may  be  done  and  in  comparison  with  the  other  school  worl 
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quipment  and  supplies  very  small,  the  instruction  and  administra- 
ion  much  less  than  for  regular  schools.  Any  city  in  the  land  can 
ford  this  slight  increase  in  school  budget. 

PURPOSES. 

The  purpose  may  be  set  forth  as  follows: 

(a)  Development  of  natural  activities  of  the  growing  child  in 
I  city  where  well-directed  or  free  natural  activity  is  otherwise  sup- 
pRssed;  acquisition  of  skill  in  doing,  constructing,  and  expressing 
enlarged  intelligence  thru  contact  with  things  and  operations. 

(b)  Moral  training  by  a  system  of  discipline  that  engages  chil- 
dren in  social  co-operation,  in  organization,  in  subordination,  and 
fte  exercise  of  functions  belonging  to  individuals  in  a  community. 
Added  to  the  positive  activities  for  children  to  engage  in  are  the 
•drantages  derived  from  enjoyable  occupation,  amusement,  and 
•egregation  from  the  baneful  influences  of  the  street  and  centers 
^riiere  idlers  congregate,  care  and  protection  from  dangers  in  the 
ibcet  and  on  the  water-front,  cool,  healthful,  clean  atmosphere 
doling  months  of  an  almost  tropical  summer.  It  was  the  interest 
rf  scores  of  thousands  of  children  who  could  not  leave  the  city  in 
Yication  that  moved  the  authorities  to  institute  vacation  schools. 
It  was  shown  to  be  an  absolute  waste  of  valuable  property  to  have 
ihoe  great  schools  locked  up  during  vacation,  when  children  were 
Aliged  to  sit  on  the  curb  stones  and  hang  on  the  bolted  gates  of 
fte  school  yards,  thus  crowding  the  narrow,  busy  streets,  imped- 
ing travel  and  traffic.  The  problem  was  not  so  much  how  to  make 
ft*  property  productive  as  how  to  make  the  children  productive, 
Qtttead  of  suffering  in  the  hot  streets,  when  ample  room  indoors 
^  lying  waste. 

The  proper  care  of  the  buildings  when  open  for  use  in  vacation 
■  important.  Children  cannot  be  trusted  with  the  liberty  of  such 
IWeniises  without  guidance  and  restraint.  Janitors  or  untried  care- 
Uters  are  incompetent  to  control  hundreds  of  children;  trained 
^plinarians  and  trained  instructors  are  necessary  to  restrain  and 
^trol  and  to  skilfully  direct  all  these  activities. 
ffew  York.         Clabence  E.  Meleney,  Assoc.  Superintendent. 

Parents  must  be  made  and  kept  conscious  of  their  educational 
Arties  by  every  means  in  the  power  of  the  school.  The  American 
P^t  is  not  an  assistant  of  the  school  teacher ;  the  teacher  is  his 
••'rtant.  The  problem  with  us  is  not  how  to  make  the  home  co- 
^'P^te  with  the  school,  but  how  to  make  the  school  co-operate 
^thehome* 
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Hdult  educmtfon  in  ff cw  X^rk  City 

[£  provision  for  adult  education,  known  as  the 
ture  Course,"  has  won  its  way  in  New  York  ( 
regarded  by  the  taxpayer  as  one  of  the  most  j 
civic  investments.  The  underlying  principle  u 
cation  should  be  unending ;  that  the  adult's  taste  can  b 
as  well  as  the  child's;  that  the  work  of  instruction  am 
begun  in  the  elementary  school  must  be  continued  and  < 
In  1890  the  system  was  tentatively  introduced  into  six  scl 
Now,  after  fourteen  years,  there  are  more  than  one  hi 
forty  places  where  systematic  courses  of  lectures  are  gi 
the  4,^00  lectures  during  the  past  season  there  came  a  to 
than  1,200,000  listeners.  Begun  in  the  old  Qty  of 
by  the  operation  of  the  new  charter,  it  is  now  part  of 
tional  system  of  the  city,  and  its  influence  is  extendc 
borough,  so  that  not  alone  in  the  various  halls  of  Manhi 
lecturer  heard,  but  even  on  Rockaway  Beach  he  may  be 
tending  with  the  roar  of  the  waves,  like  Demosthenes  of 
York  is  the  pioneer  in  this  noteworthy  movement  for  th 
of  grown-ups. 

A  very  gratifying  feature  evidenced  during  the  coi 
past  twelve  years  has  been  the  increasing  demands  mi 
audiences  which  have  been  trained.  The  courses  of  lecti 
ranged  at  many  centers  systematically.  At  one  centei 
tures  on  history  and  literature  were  given.  At  another 
urday  night,  for  the  past  four  years,  a  lecture  on  some 
natural  science  has  been  given.  At  a  third  center,  sub 
ing  to  education  have  been  the  chief  theme.  It  has  been 
to  note  the  increasing  number  of  those  who  wish  to  pursn 
more  thoroly,  and  who  take  pleasure  in  the  application 
methods  that  characterize  the  university. 

The  audiences  have  been  mostly  adults — ^in  many  cai 
so.     Interesting  it  is  to  see,  in  a  meeting-place  like  Coc 
or  the  Institute  in  the  Bowery,  an  audience  composed 
tirely  of  men.     Here  the  subject  is  perhaps  political 
physical  science.     Where  the  subject  is  literature,  or  mu 
or  astronomy,  the  women  predominate. 

Continuity  of  attendance  is  noticeable.  Some  of  tl 
have  been  regular  attendants  of  these  courses  for  the  ] 
seven  years. 

A  course  of  eleven  lectures  on  problems  of  educatioi 
82X  college  presidents,  the  city  superintendent  of  our  8< 


I.  Litemture  received  its  due  proportion,  one  play  *of 
ipeare,  "Othello,"  being  treated,  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
ce,  io  a  course  of  six  lectures.  In  the  realm  of  music  many 
•  and  recitals  were  given.  A  course  of  eighteen  lectures,  six 
xh  induded  a  course  on  the  Wagner  music  dramas,  was  at- 
.  by  auditors  many  of  whom  came  long  distances,  while  all 
ttical  lectures  appealed  to  delighted  audiences.  At  two  of 
iters  a  course  of  eighteen  lectures  with  practical  exercises  in 
S  was  given  with  marked  success.  A  course  of  eighteen  lec- 
m  "Electricity"  at  the  West  Side  Auditorium  drew  an  aver- 
tendance  of  250 — nearly  all  men  who  were  engaged  in  work 
::h  a  knowledge  of  electricity  would  prove  helpful, 
lis  movement  not  only  gives  a  broader  and  truer  conception 
term  "education,"  but  is  making  a  larger  demand  upon  the 
lent  of  the  teacher ;  or  shall  we  say,  rather,  will  call  into  being 
tind  of  teacher,  who  will  not  only  possess  the  gift  of  scholar- 
nit  will  combine  with  it  the  art  of  proper  presentation  and 
ft  of  pleasing  speech.  He  must  not  only  have  the  power 
•h,  but  the  power  to  inspire.  His  must  be  the  voice  of  the 
%  for  it  is  his  duty  to  awaken  interest  and  to  lead  souls  from 
nrlands  of  vulgarity,  high  up  the  mount  where  guile  de- 
in  fire,  that  bums  the  dross  away." 

'  more  honorable  task  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
■  than  to  stand  before  sudi  audiences  as  gather  in  our  school- 
and  halls  and  bring  them  messages  of  truth.  The  teacher 
e  saturated  with  his  subject.     He  must  be  a  believer  in  the 
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Now  the  schoolhouses  are  open,  not  alone  for  free  lectur 
recreation  centers,  play  centers,  libraries,  and  vacation  sc 

Why  not  carry  this  conception  of  the  schoolhouse  e^ 
farther?  Why  should  not  the  schoolhouse  represent  all ' 
in  the  so-called  social  settlement;  and  why  should  not 
and  woman  engaged  in  the  work  of  public  education  be 
the  same  spirit  which  is  said  to  make  the  settlement  w 
seems  to  me  that  the  tendency  should  be  toward  includ 
public  education  all  that  is  best  in  the  movements  for  pi 
which  seem  to  mark  our  time. 

Schoolhouses  are  in  many  cases  unsuited  for  adult 
and  the  committee  on  lectures  at  a  recent  meeting  took 
in  recommending  to  the  building  committee  that  in  al 
hereafter  to  be  erected  by  the  Board  of  Education  provi 
be  made  for  adult  education,  and  that  a  proper  auditc 
proper  seats  for  adults,  should  be  provided. 

There  is  an  added  value  in  the  establishment  of  a  led 
for  adults  in  our  schools.  The  whole  object  in  the  mail 
our  schools  hitherto  has  been  the  education  of  minors, 
when  our  children  reach  the  age  of  fourteen  or  sixteen, 
been  weaned  from  the  schoolhouse.  How  few  adults  ev 
scene  of  their  school  days !  By  the  extension  of  the  scl 
ways  to  which  I  have  referred,  it  is  made  to  extend  its 
ing  influence  to  the  old  as  well  as  to  the  young,  and  the 
comes,  not  only,  as  Horace  Mann  says,  "a  nursery  for 
but  a  place  of  intelligent  resort  for  men. 

LIBBABI£S  AND   MUSEUMS   MORE   APPRECIATED. 

The  experiment  of  the  platform  library — t.^.,  of  b 
distributed  freely  from  the  platform — was  successfully  i 
examination  was  held  at  the  close  of  the  series,  and  aftc 
ture  critical  and  intelligent  questions  were  put  to  the  1 
interested  auditors.  Part  of  the  series  was  repeated 
section  of  the  city.  Three  lecturers  were  engaged  ir 
course  of  five  lectures  on  "First  Aid  to  the  Injured"; 
beinp:  the  same  that  is  given  for  the  instruction  of  polic 

The  libraries  feel  the  impetus  created  by  the  demam 
books;  and  as  a  result  the  public  is  being  educated 
portance  of  the  free  circulating  libraries. 

The  lectures  on  science  enable  the  visitor  to  the  Musei 
ural  History  to  look  with  different  eyes  on  the  collec 
those  on  art  prepare  men  and  women  for  the  proper  a] 
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r  our  collections  of  paintings  and  sculpture.  So  an  interest  in 
f e  has  been  given  to  many.  To  some  the  lectures  have  proved  the 
nly  bright  spot  in  a  cheerless  existence;  to  others,  a  social  factor; 
nd  to  others,  refining  influences. 

Summing  up  the  value  of  this  movement,  it  may  be  said,  first, 
hat  the  free  lecture  movement  has  broadened  the  meaning  of  edu- 
ition,  and  forms  a  continuation  school  in  the  very  best  sense;  it 
ioables  the  professor  to  come  in  touch  with  the  people ;  it  reaches 
lU  classes  of  society,  for  the  audiences  are  as  democratic  as  all  in- 
idkctual  gatherings  should  be ;  it  binds  together  the  high  and  the 
ow  in  education ;  it  brings  culture  in  touch  with  the  uncultured  and 
^uces  the  true  solidarity  of  the  spiritual  life.  Secondly,  it  has 
{hren  a  new  meaning  to  the  uses  and  possibilities  of  the  schoolhouse ; 
md,  finally,  its  chief  purpose  is  spiritual  and  not  commercial. 

The  lectures  do  indeed  increase  the  productive  power  of  the  lis- 
tener, do  add  to  his  stock  of  information ;  but  their  true  end  is  to 
•tnrate  the  people  with  ideals.  Without  ideals  one  cannot  live. 
Et  is  by  the  help  of  noble  ideals  that  purity  and  peace  are  given  to 
oaases  of  our  fellow-men;  and  to  help  in  shaping  the  ideals  of  a 
kmocracy  is  the  purpose  of  adult  education. 

In  these  days  of  shorter  hours  and  larger  opportunities,  the 
xders  will  find  in  adult  education  the  stimulus  for  the  gratification 
>f  their  intellectual  desires,  and  thru  the  means  of  this  movement 
i  larger  world  will  be  given  them  to  live  in.  The  best  characters 
n  literature  will  be  brought  to  influence  them ;  their  daily  labor  will 
Je transformed  into  a  noble  task;  new  joy  will  come  into  their  lives 
from  this  association  with  literature  and  science  and  art ;  this  influ- 
aM»  will  affect  their  homes  and  their  lives ;  and  it  will  be  found  that 
ie  true  joys  of  life  do  not  come  from  wealth,  but  from  sympathy 
'ith  and  appreciation  of  the  bounties  and  wonders  of  nature  that 
leronnd  us.  Henby  M.  Leipzigeb, 

Supervisor  of  Public  Lectures,  New  York  City 


Our  young  Republic  is  bravely  working  out  in  its  common- 
"^1  system  a  new  sociological  principle.  Whatever  success  has 
^  achieved  in  this  direction  was  wrought  out  on  original  lines. 

It  is  essential  to  the  correct  judgment  of  public  education  in 
*fl>erica  that  the  common-school  idea  should  be  fully  grasped.  From 
k  have  sprung  the  various  endeavors  that  have  given  the  United 
l^tes  educational  prestige.  Here  is  also  found  the  chief  reason 
*  the  comparative  freedom  enjoyed  by  educational  reformers  in 
'^ng  experiments  calculated  to  develop  it  still  further. 
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flew  Social  phMtm  f n  the  Common  School  8^ 

of  f*cw  York  City 

[E  older  schools  of  New  York,  which  often  h 
2,500  to  8,600  children,  are  almost  entirely 
playgrounds.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  yard,  twen 
even  forty  feet  square,  and  the  basement  or  st 
of  the  building.  The  children  would  have  to  stand  on  ea( 
heads  three  or  four  deep  to  get  into  the  yard  at  i 
basement  is  dingy  at  best  and  often  really  dark.  About 
ago  a  law  was  passed  that  all  the  new  schools  should  hi 
grounds,  and  where  one  could  not  be  secured  in  the  vici 
should  be  made  on  the  roof.  As  a  result  of  this  law,  all 
schools  in  crowded  sections  have  roof  playgrounds.  Hies 
as  great  a  success  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  because 
not  covered,  and  are  too  hot  in  summer,  too  cold  in  winter 
unusable  on  rainy  days.  Still  they  furnish  some  relief 
time,  and  are  made  good  use  of  in  vacations. 

The  Outdoor  Recreation  League  is  the  pioneer  in  t 
lishment  of*  vacation  schools  and  playgrounds  in  New  Y 
1898  the  work  was  taken  up  by  the  board  of  education,  t 
perintendent  put  in  charge.  The  development  was  rapid 
on  a  number  of  phases  which  it  had  not  assumed  in  otl 
Six  different  kinds  of  playgrounds  (if  you  choose  to  < 
such)  have  been  carried  on  since  then. 

THE   SCHOOL   PI«AT6BOUNDS. 

The  school  buildings  and  yards  of  many  of  the  scho< 
most  crowded  sections  have  been  opened  to  the  children 
months  of  the  summer.  The  activities  in  these  playgrov 
been  varied.  There  have  been  from  four  to  twelve  teachei 
ground  receiving  from  $1.50  to  $4.00  for  a  half -day's 
They  have  been  classed  as  kindergartners,  gymnasts,  athj 
librarians.  Each  has  had  to  have  a  special  license  for  1 
New  York  employed  over  2,000  teachers  in  the  vacatio 
and  playgrounds  for  190S.  Each  playground  has  a  kin< 
or  kindergartens  with  sand  bins,  etc.,  for  the  small  childre: 
school  has  had  a  fairly  well-equipped  gymnasium.  Thei 
a  rule,  been  some  one  to  organize  the  games  for  the  childr 
room,  usually  a  regular  classroom,  has  been  equipped  as 
and  quiet  game  room.  The  books  have  been  furnished  by 
Circulating  Library.  Games  such  as  dominoes,  authors, 
efc,  have  been  furnished  by  the  board  of  education. 
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OUTDOOR    GYMNASIA. 

The  number  of  outdoor  gymnasia  maintained  by  the  board  has 
fluctuated  from  year  to  year,  but  there  have  been  usually  about  five. 
Often  in  connection  with  these,  a  tent  kindergarten  has  been  pro- 
Tided. 

XSC&EATION  PIESS. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  phases  of  the  summer  work  to  ob- 
•ene  is  the  work  on  the  recreation  piers.  These  piers  are  on  the 
npper  story  of  regular  piers.  They  project  out  into  the  rivers 
surrounding  Manhattan  Island.  There  are  six  of  them  in  all. 
Hey  vary  from  four  to  five  hundred  feet  in  length.  They  are 
painted  in  bright  colors  with  variegated  roofs,  and  are  decorated 
with  many  flags.  These  piers  are  always  cooled  by  the  breezes 
that  sweep  in  from  the  ocean.  The  spectacle  of  the  river  with  its 
coantless  craft  of  every  sort  is  always  fascinating.  Band  con- 
certs are  given  every  evening  and  on  Saturday  afternoons,  often  to 
thousands.  The  outer  ends  of  these  piers  are  used  for  afternoon 
kindergartens  by  the  board.  Anyone  who  has  wandered  thru  the 
dirty,  hot  streets  of  a  slum  on  a  summer  afternoon  and  then  issued 
v^Km  one  of  these  piers  must  have  felt  the  contrast,  and  rejoiced 
for  the  children's  sake. 

SWIMMING    BATHS. 

At  different  times  there*  have  been  ten  swimming  baths  under 
control  of  the  board  of  education  and  some  fifty  teachers  of  swim- 
niing  employed.  About  4,000  children  were  taught  to  swim  each 
jcar  for  several  years.  For  the  past  two  years  this  has  been  under 
«te  dock  department. 

BOOF  6ABDENS. 

The  most  satisfactory  use  that  has  been  found  for  the  new  roof 
daygrounds  has  been  opening  them  in  the  evening  for  recreation 
urposes.  Ten  of  these  were  opened  last  summer.  They  are  gen- 
■aHy  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  buildings.  When  the 
reets  are  stifling,  there  will  be  a  cool  breeze  on  the  roof.  They 
e  open  to  children  under  fourteen,  and  to  parents.  There  is  a 
.nd  of  six  or  seven  pieces,  and  the  children  dance  around  the  band 
lOe  the  music  plays.  The  parents  form  an  outer  frame  for  the 
dure  of  dancing  children.  The  roof  that  I  visited  most  often 
Id  2,600  people,  and  the  doors  had  to  be  closed  every  night  to 
event  overcrowding. 
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STXNIMO  PI.AT  CSNTEES. 

All  of  the  other  activities  which  I  have  mentioned  are  carried 
only  during  the  summer,  but  the  evening  play  center  is  open  dor 
the  same  time  as  the  regular  school.  The  unique  feature  of  i 
work  is  the  development  of  dubs.  In  connection  with  the  | 
center,  there  is  a  gymnasium,  a  library,  a  quiet  game  room,  i 
usually  from  ten  to  thirty  clubs.  These  dubs  are  partially  g 
nastic,  partially  sodal,  and  partially  literary.  There  were  twei 
five  such  centers  open  last  winter. 

VACATION    SCHOOLS. 

The  vacation  schools  are  held  in  the  regular  classrooms 
during  the  forenoon  of  some  six  weeks  of  the  summer.     Tl 
were  fifty-six  of  these  schools  last  simimer  and  more  than  1, 
teachers  were  employed. 

The  work  is  entirely  manual.  There  are  basket-weaving,  di 
caning,  carpentry,  and  iron  work  for  boys,  and  cooking,  sew 
housekeeping,  dressmaking,  millinery,  etc.,  for  the  girls.  ( 
169,000  articles  were  made  by  the  children  last  summer  acoorc 
to  the  report  of  the  superintendent  in  charge.  The  sum  of  $8 
000.00  was  appropriated  for  the  vacation  schools  and  playgroi 
in  the  summer  of  1904. 

LONG  ACBB  LEA6UB. 

The  best  working  out  of  the  idea  of  a  New  York  City  schoc 
a  neighborhood  center  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  in  the  I 
Acre  League  on  Forty-fourth  street.  It  is  the  organization  < 
neighborhood  for  common  ends  around  a  public  school.  Tins 
been  the  work  of  Mrs.  Herbert  Parsons,  the  founder  of  the  < 
dren's  Farm  in  DeWitt  Clinton  park  in  this  city.  There  is  a  | 
degree  of  enthusiasm  among  the  members  of  the  league.  It 
secured  an  organization  of  the  alumni  of  the  school  and  is  wor 
to  secure  a  playground  for  the  children. 

MUNICIPAL   PLAYGROUNDS. 

A  word  concerning  the  new  municipal  playgrounds  may  nc 
out  of  place  here.  Ten  of  these  grounds  were  started  last  3 
They  are  either  small  parks  used  wholly  as  playgrounds  or 
constitute  a  part  of  a  larger  park.  They  consist  of  a  well-equij 
outdoor  gymnasium,  a  running  track,  a  sand  bin  and  kinderga 
tent,  Dumeroua  swings  for  small  children.  May  poles,  etc. 
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Seward  Park  is  nearly  all  playground.  It  consists  of  a  little 
len  than  three  acres  of  ground  and  cost  $2,600,000.00.  After 
adiool  is  oat,  there  are  seldom  less  than  a  thousand  children  on 
the  ground  and  there  are  often  six  or  seven  thousand.  The  park 
has  a  bathhouse  with  about  a  hundred  shower  baths  and  nearly 
1,000  lockers  for  gymnasium  suits.  The  loggia  in  front  is  in- 
toded  as  a  rostrum  for  speeches  of  a  popular  nature.  The  speaker 
need  never  lack  for  an  audience.  Mr.  Stover  says  of  this  play- 
ground that  it  is  to  be  the  Forum  of  the  East  Side;  and,  indeed, 
it  seems  already  to  have  become  the  chief  meeting-ground  of  the 
people  of  the  section.  Every  road  and  path  in  the  park  is  crowded 
cm  holidays  and  evenings  with  people  who  find  this  a  common  meet- 
ing-ground for  all  sorts  of  talk  and  discussion. 

THE  PUBLIC   SCHOOL  ATHLETIC    I.EA6UE. 

The  latest  comer  on  the  playfield  is  the  Public  School  Athletic 
I^gue.  Within  a  month  after  its  organization  it  had  a  member- 
ship of  over  one  hundred  thousand  boys.  It  is  an  organization 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  athletic  sports  among  school  chil- 
dren. Since  its  organization  it  has  spread  to  Chicago,  San  Fran- 
Qsoo,  and  Los  Angeles.  The  organization  has  behind  it  such  men 
«t  Dr.  Luther  Gulick,  director  of  physical  training  for  New  York ; 
Dr.  William  H.  Maxwell,  superintendent  of  schools ;  Greneral  Win- 
gate,  the  president,  and  Mr.  Guggenheimer.  With  such  a  govem- 
^g  body  it  could  not  well  but  succeed.  The  plans  for  the  future 
^  to  secure  Blackwell's  Island  as  an  athletic  field,  and  to  remove 
the  institutions  located  there  at  present  to  Hiker's  or  one  of  the 
<^  northern  islands.  It  is  also  hoped  that  one  of  the  railroads 
^  provide  a  good-sized  athletic  field  in  the  environs  of  the  city, 
^  run  special  trains  for  the  accommodation  of  players.  If  these 
J^  are  realized,  Dr.  Gulick  hopes  to  have  a  sports  day  for  each 
^  the  twenty-three  school  districts  and  have  this  a  legal  holiday, 
'^  that  all  the  children  may  come.  Many  of  the  English  cities  id- 
f^y  have  such  a  sports  day  with  all  sorts  of  competitions  for  both 
*^ys  and  girls.  Dr.  Heney  S.  Cubtis. 
^ew  York. 

.      True  culture  ought  to  strengthen  the  faculty  of  thinking,  and 
pJovide  the  material  upon  which  that  noble  faculty  may  operate. 

— ^Ham. 


While  books  can  teach,  personality  alone  can  educate. 
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B  School  HModatfon  at  Rolipokc,  J/Imb. 

[E  Elmwood  Educational  Association  was  started 
small  way  in  1900,  when  several  gatherings  of  p 
of  the  children  in  the  Elmwood  school  were  held  i 
principal's  office.  This  grew  into  the  Educations 
ciety  a  year  later.  The  primary  object  was  to  supply  a  ; 
of  getting  the  parents  acquainted  with  the  teachers  and  the 
of  education  of  to-day.  As  in  every  other  city,  there  were 
plaints  that  *Ve  did  not  do  things  in  that  way  when  we  w 
school."  The  Association  was  formed  on  rather  loose  and  ini 
lines.  It  was  deemed  best  to  give  the  utmost  freedcnn  to  evei 
concerned.  The  intention  was  to  make  the  gatherings  atti 
and  valuable  to  as  large  a  section  as  possible.  The  meetinj 
not  attract  large  numbers.  The  rooms  where  they  could  b 
would  not  seat  more  than  120  people.  But  the  audienca 
thoroly  representative.  The  influence  of  the  Association  w 
tended  rather  more  than  was  planned  at  first,  but  not  mon 
was  hoped  for  as  a  final  result. 

The  list  of  committees  comprehended  all  the  influence 
could  be  made  to  go  out  from  a  school  that  is  somewhat  if 
from  the  rest  of  the  city,  and  it  was  intended  to  be  a  chief 
ence  in  the  community  from  which  its  pupils  are  drawn, 
school  has  nearly  600  pupils  in  attendance,  so  that  its  consti 
are  not  few. 

The  financing  of  the  Association  was  not  a  difficult  thinf 
sufficient  interest  was  taken  in  the  school  by  a  number  of  c 
to  lead  them  to  say  that  the  bills  would  be  met  as  fast  a 
came  due.  Every  one  who  was  enrolled  as  a  member  was  ini 
that  he  or  she  could  contribute,  but  that  the  benefits  were  i 
all,  whether  contributors  or  not.  This  might  not  have  bee 
sible  in  all  communities,  but  it  worked  well  in  the  Elmwood  d 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  expenses  were  not  large,  several  li 
having  been  given  free  of  charge  and  the  cost  of  others  bein, 
down  to  a  low  figure.  This  method  of  providing  funds  was 
to  be  the  most  feasible  for  the  start,  altho  it  is  planned  when 
ings  are  resumed  to  start  on  a  new  basis,  and  establish  a  smal 
bershfp  fee,  so  that  the  usefulness  of  the  society  can  be  ex 
and  the  members  may  feel  that  they  are  paying  for  what  tl 
ceive. 

METHODS  OF  ENUSTIN6  INTEBEST. 

One  very  important  committee  was  that  on  "Village  Ln 
juenf     It  afforded  an  oxgamx^^a.^  of  reaching  several  im 
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ments  that  were  desired  in  the  school  and  its  surroundings,  and 
certain  important  gains  for  the  community  about  it.  The  useful- 
ness of  the  committee  was  due  to  one  member  who  is  now  a  member 
of  the  school  board.  The  work  done  outside  of  that  pertaining 
directly  to  the  school  related  to  increased  mail  facilities  for  the  com- 
munity, and  this  included  the  establishment  of  a  branch  post-office 
and  additional  mail  collections.  In  the  school  buildings  certain 
needed  improvements  were  secured  from  the  officials  having  the  mat- 
ter in  charge,  because  back  of  the  committee  was  an  organized  body 
ot  citizens,  fathers  and  mothers  interested  in  having  their  children 
looked  after  and  given  the  best  advantages  that  the  city  could 
ifford. 

There  were  several  lectures  given  the  first  year.  These  drew 
interested  audiences.  Delegations  of  the  teachers  were  present  to 
meet  the  parents  and  talk  with  them  about  their  children.  This 
was  a  successful  feature. 

Several  exhibitions  of  the  work  of  the  school  children  were  ar- 
nnged  in  the  room  in  which  the  meetings  were  held,  with  a  special 
^et  of  presenting  the  practical  things  that  are  accomplished  in 
the  grammar  and  primary  grades.  As  the  school  includes  every 
grade  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  highest  grammar  classes,  this 
Work  was  made  representative  of  the  entire  course. 

Eventually  we  hope  to  have  a  branch  library  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, if  not  in  the  school  building  itself. 
HciyoJee^  Mass.     Edward  B.  Sellen,  Prin.  Elmwood  School. 

Hnewcra  to  Corrcepondcnte 

The  State  school  of  Charlemagne  mentioned  last  month,  was  a 
direct  descendant  of  an  institution  organized  at  a  very  early  period 
^der  the  Merovingians.  Its  object  seems  to  have  been  to  prepare 
^wyers  and  notaries  and  government  officials.  The  preparation 
^  legal  papers  and  the  keeping  of  records  occupied  an  important 
I^ace.  (5vii  government  and  allied  subjects,  too,  were  considered. 
^OKmg  the  pupils  were  also  the  princes  of  the  royal  household  and 
iQany  sons  of  tiie  nobles. 

Several  Merovingian  kings,  Chilperich,  for  instance,  took  a 
^  interest  in  literary  matters.  Chilperich,  who  died  684  A.D., 
^ii^dertodc  to  aid  this  improvement  of  the  alphabet  and  commanded 
^  introduction  of  four  new  letters  in  the  schools  and  their  adop- 
^  in  the  preparation  of  books.  His  order  had  no  abiding  effect. 
^)  shofired,  however,  that  he  was  personally  concerned  in  V!i[i%  f\^N«r 
.  ^  of  the  state  of  learning. 
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dome  fiovtX  features  of  a  Cbfcago  Coinmon  6 

|E  have  maintained  for  about  twelve  yean  a  regul 
band  among  the  pupils.  It  originated  in  some 
work  the  principal  was  doing  at  that  time  in  cul 
patriotism  in  the  city  in  a  series  of  illustrated 
on  Washington,  Lincoln,  and  other  great  men,  at  Centn 
Hall.  For  these  lectures  we  gave  free  tickets  to  all  the  i 
the  graduating  classes  of  the  elementary  schools,  and  so  n 
the  distribution  that  we  had  a  crowded  house  on  the  birt 
each  of  the  five  great  men  of  the  nation's  history.  Strang 
we  could  get  no  music  which  the  young  people  cared  sped; 
We  had  some  of  the  greatest  organists  of  Chicago  play  i 
before  the  lectures,  and  we  had  some  less  great  but  more  s 
the  popular  fancy.  But  no  player  icould  interest  these  yoi 
sons  perceptibly.  Then  we  tried  piano  solos  with  less  effeci 
a  boy  choir  was  introduced,  and  singers  and  reciters  from  < 
schools  about  the  city.  These  interested  more;  but  as  a 
preliminary  exercises  were  treated  as  the  average  cong 
treats  the  opening  voluntary  in  church,  regarding  it  as  a  c 
conversation. 

In  my  younger  days  I  made  part  of  my  living  from  ins 
brass  bands.  When  I  came  to  Chicago  I  had  outgrown  t 
ness,  I  thought.  But  spells  of  desiring  to  lead  a  band  f 
me  at  times,  and  I  almost  agreed  to  conduct  some  ambitiou 
band  several  times,  but  had  kept  out  of  it  up  to  the  timt 
lectures.  Then  the  idea  struck  me  that  a  brass  band  in  th 
might  become  a  good  thing,  and  it  would  be  sure  to  make  t1 
ing  of  the  lectures  attractive  to  the  young  people  who  mad< 
main  portion  of  the  audiences. 

So  we  formed  a  band.  Hard  work?  Not  very.  In  ju 
weeks  after  I  had  selected  the  fourteen  boys  who  seemed  t 
proficient  in  music  at  the  age  of  twelve,  we  played  an  enga 
Pretty  raw  playing  it  was ;  but  it  was  good  enough  for  tl 
ence  we  served,  a  crowd  of  youngsters  from  the  "levee"  w 
being  treated  to  a  Thanksgiving  turkey  feast  in  a  Sunda; 
room.  By  the  twenty-second  of  February  we  called  our 
band.  The  father  of  one  of  our  boys,  a  German,  said  to  i 
we  had  paraded  past  his  house  one  day,  "You  haf  surpri 
Ven  I  first  hert  you  I  tought  it  vas  a  good  bant.*** 

A  school  band  is  nothing  new  in  education;  but  it  is  a 

niallj  new  thing  in  the  district  where  it  belongs.     When  y 

the  band  your  son  plays  m  cotmug  Aicsvtv  live  street  playinj 
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Mocking  Bird"  you  have  a  new  idea  of  music  and  of  school.  Of 
ooune,  if  the  boys  belong  to  someone  else  you  can  detect  where  they 
do  oot  blow  in  tune  or  where  the  second  finger  has  been  used  for 
tbe  first. 

From  the  principal's  side  of  the  case,  however,  I  have  figured 
it  out  that  the  person  whom  the  average  small  boy  really  thinks  is 
the  most  important  and  efficient  man  in  town  is  either  the  band 
leader  or  the  drum  major.  We  do  not  have  a  drum  major,  and  so 
the  principal  comes  in  for  all  the  glamor  of  things.  If  the  best 
bojs  in  the  schools  gladly  submit  to  the  domination  of  the  principal 
as  band  master  on  public  occasions,  it  makes  a  big  difference  with 
*  the  power  of  the  principal  in  the  school  and  elsewhere.  Grovem- 
ment  is  enough  easier  to  pay  for  all  the  labor  of  teaching  the  band. 

The  following  card  is  handed  to  parents  when  they  ask  to  havt 
their  sons  or  daughters  taken  into  the  band : 

THE   01L4HAM    SCHOOL   BAKD 

Hie  brass  band  instruction  is  free  to  any  boy  or  girl  whose  school  work  and 
CDDdnct  are  satisfactory.  In  a  few  instances  the  principal  furnishes  horns  and 
drmns;  but  he  cannot  do  this  for  a  large  number.  Parents  wishing  their  chil- 
dnn  to  get  the  band  training  should  supply  them  with  instruments  early  in 
the  fail  Instruction  for  beginners  is  usually  carried  on  twice  a  week  until 
Dcconber.  If  your  child  does  not  learn  in  six  weeks  to  play  the  scale  and  the 
■nsk  assigned  him,  lay  aside  the  horn  till  the  following  fidl;  he  may  develop 
nfidentiy  to  learn  then. 

Do  not  buy  an  instrument  till  the  player  has  been  tested  to  see  what  instru- 
■cot  seems  to  be  required.  Do  not  buy  old  horns  of  different  grade  from 
ttuK  used  in  band,  as  they  will  not  be  in  tune  with  the  band  and  can  not  be 
ued  even  for  learning.  It  is  better  to  buy  an  old  horn  for  a  beginner  if  you 
cui  get  one  from  some  boy  who  is  getting  a  new  one  or  who  is  leaving  the  band. 
It  b  generally  better  to  begin  with  a  rather  large  horn  and  then  pass  to  a  smaller 
one  a  year  or  two  later  if  the  lips  will  fit  it.  The  best  age  for  beginners  is 
n  or  19. 

No  player  wiU  be  retained  in  th^  band  who  is  not  satisfactory  in  school  work 
«nd  discipline.  W.  E.  Watt,  Principal. 

FEIDAY  EVENING   ENTERTAINMENTS. 

For  several  years  we  held  an  entertainment  in  the  Assembly  Hall 
*vcry  second  Friday  evening  all  winter.  We  opened  with  band 
^usic,  and  we  had  plenty  of  singing,  so  that  the  national  airs  were 
forced  into  those  who  otherwise  could  not  have  learned  music.  A 
Wss  band  to  lead  the  singing  is  sure  to  make  it  go  well.  And 
^«  had  large  audiences.  Several  hundred  persons  usually  came  toa 
^'  When  the  standing  room  was  all  taken,  regardless  of  city^ 
^nances,  we  were  ready  to  begin,  and  others  had  to  be  refused 
•Anission.  Lectures  were  given,  mainly  without  stereopticon,  as 
^«  could  do  better  with  the  large  audiences  in  the  light  than  in  the 
^.    Hie  subjects  were  such  as  usually  form  the  suVjec^s  ot 
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instruction  in  the  high  school  course,  because  most  of  t 
and  young  persons  had  had  little  beyond  a  granunar  scho 
if  they  had  had  as  much.  After  the  lecture  of  twenty-fiv 
we  usually  had  a  sharp  debate  by  pupils  of  the  upper  gn 
ing  scientific,  historical,  and  political  subjects. 

This  work  made  the  school  a  center  socially,  which  d 
twice  a  week  as  many  of  the  patrons  as  could  be  got  into  i 
ing.  It  put  the  principal  and  some  of  the  teachers  into  < 
munication  with  parents,  especially  when  the  entertaim 
came  so  popular  that  we  admitted  no  youngster  without 
or  adult  relative. 

Just  now  we  are  busy  with  the  streets,  alleys,  doorj 
trees.  We  have  arranged  with  the  societies  which  fun 
dren  with  seeds  at  one  cent  a  package,  and  are  prepariuj 
flower  show  which  will  come  off  in  the  fall.  Prizes  are  to  be 
for  the  best  lawn,  the  best-looking  backyard,  the  finest 
best  parking  in  front  of  any  house,  the  best  display  oj 
the  best  bouquet,  the  best  display  of  any  one  kind  of  flowei 
best  window-box. 

CLEANING    CHICAGO. 

The  children  are  organized  into  block  clubs,  those  livii 
same  block  forming  a  society  with  rules  of  their  own  an 
for  their  object  the  improvement  of  Chicago  as  far  as  t 
block  is  concerned.  Each  week  the  streets  are  inspected 
band  gives  a  concert  in  the  early  evening  where  the  b 
has  been  done.  Not  where  the  street  is  the  finest,  as  th 
give  it  to  those  who  could  pay  for  a  uniform  stone  walk 
pensive  buildings,  but  where  the  most  work  has  been  perfc 
the  children. 

This  brings  all  the  available  forces  in  the  neighbor!] 
play.  I  own  a  wheelbarrow,  a  stable  brush,  and  a  sho^ 
have  done  much  to  help  the  city  authorities  keep  the  city 
our  ward.  Nobody  thinks  necessary  work  is  degrading 
can't  get  the  city  clean  with  the  money  supplied  by  the  1 
have  an  idea  that  it  is  honorable  in  us  to  do  some  of  the  if 
selves.  It  has  hurt  no  one's  feelings,  and  I  believe  the 
boy  in  the  school  subdivision  who  thinks  it  beneath  him  tc 
into  the  gutter  and  clean  things  up.  Their  sisters  help,  f 
very  neat  little  girls  have  sometimes  turned  the  tide  of  j 
and  got  the  band  to  play  in  their  street  when  the  boys  ha^ 
the  weather  oppressive  or  feared  the  activity  of  some  riv 
might  put  them  in  the  slvade.  Even  the  mothers  have  helj 
the  streets.    Not  the  molYieTs  ot  l\ve  ^pwst  V^fstvoX.  ^amm^Vk 
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wlio  live  in  their  oirii  homes  and  have  pride  as  to  their  appearances. 
Such  wmnen  have  enjoyed  the  **  lark  "  of  helping  their  children 
get  the  good  work  done. 

Chicago  has  grown  so  rapidly  that  it  has  not  kept  up  a  suffi- 
cient force  of  street  and  alley  workers  to  keep  it  tidy.  But  where 
we  helped  these  workers  they  did  not  let  us  do  it  all,  but  rather  re- 
doubled their  energies  to  show  their  gratitude  for  the  help  given, 
and  we  have,  at  least  during  one  season,  had  the  cleanest  streets 
and  alleys  in  this  pcurt  of  the  city. 

PARENTS  AS  COOKING  TEACHEES. 

We  have  had  public  instruction  in  cooking  and  housekeeping. 
I  believe  domestic  science  can  be  taught  far  more  effectively  by 
oiur  method  than  by  the  expensive  method  of  the  school  laboratory 
or  kitchen.  By  inviting  some  of  the  best  housekeepers  in  the 
neighborhood  to  give  us  some  simple  talks  as  to  how  they  do  things 
in  their  homes  we  added  to  the  natural  interest  the  children  have  in 
<nch  things  and  extended  prsurtical  learning  in  a  gratifying  man- 
ner. 

One  matron  told  how  to  sweep  a  room,  another  how  to  care 

for  the  kitchen  sink,  another  how  to  make  a  bed.     One  man  who 

enjoys  cooking  sends  his  family  to  church  Sunday  morning  and 

stays  at  home  in  the  kitchen  to  have  a  good  time.     He  told  us, 

''How  I  got  my  last  Sunday  dinner."    It  would  make  your  mouth 

water  to  listen  to  him.     One  Friday  evening  some  woman  told 

how  she  makes  bread,  or  cake,  or  some  other  single  article.     The 

following  week  saw  the  children  experimenting  in  their  homes,  and 

on  that  Friday  afternoon  we  had  a  bread  or  cake  show,  with  special 

mention  as  the  prize  for  the  best  exhibit  by  any  pupil. 

A  daily  paper  published  for  us  the  recipes  furnished  by  the 
mothers  who  could  not  make  addresses,  as  well  as  the  recipes  of 
those  who  did  tell  us  how  they  worked.  The  next  week  the  paper 
published  the  names  of  all  the  exhibitors,  and  some  of  the  dailies 
sent  sketch  artists  to  make  drawings  of  what  was  to  be  seen  at 
the  bread  exhibit.  With  all  this  publicity  the  pupils  were  stimu- 
lated almost  beyond  what  we  desired.  Cooks  in  the  neighborhood 
sometimes  complained  that  the  children  were  making  them  trouble 
with  their  numerous  requests  for  opportunity  to  work.  But  some 
of  the  best  products  came  from  the  homes  of  pupils  who  probably 
win  never  be  obliged  to  do  any  sort  of  manual  labor  in  their  lives. 

More  real  instruction  was  given  in  the  homes  by  reason  of  the 
printed  suggestions  and  the  directions  which  the  public  lie«xd 
grren  at  the  meetings  than  could  have  been  given  in  an^  o>i)ftfcT 
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way.  Many  a  hcnne  after  that  oourse  of  activity  in 
table  much  better  furnished,  for  the  children  and  the 
found  out  what  was  the  matter  with  many  of  the  eatab 
had  not  been  well  done  before.  We  know  tiiat  more  healtl 
was  served,  for  particular  pains  were  taken  to  make  pli 
of  the  practices  which  are  hurtful,  but  which  cooks  oi 
follow  because  tHey  have  never  heard  of  a  better  way. 
school  will  be  equipped  for  cooking  classes;  but  I  doubt 
it  can  do  more  than  we  did  in  the  old  school  with  the  co 
done  at  home  and  the  instruction  given  to  800  at  once  ii 
to  thirty  girls. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  we  try  to  do.     We  d 

the  same  things  two  years  in  succession.     We  find  it 

get  enthusiastic  over  one  thing  at  a  time  and  work  that 

iron  is  hot.     As  to  the  difficulties  of  maintaining  a  brass 

ought  to  say  that  they  are  really  fewer  than  those  of  the  o 

which  so  many  schools  maintain.     It  is  a  little  harder  tc 

instruments  for  the  first  band  of  fourteen,  but  after  ii 

started,  other  instnunents  are  added  by  the  children's  bu 

themselves  until  a  big  band  is  in  training.    It  is  as  easy 

fifty  as  fifteen.    We  have  had  about  one  hundred  players  ii 

ganization  at  one  time,  and  we  usually  have  a  band  c 

good  players.     At  one  time  a  number  of  teachers  belon 

they  will  not  practice  the  horn  at  home  and  do  not  gei 

embouchure.     They  do  not  learn  to  play  with  ease  or  t< 

horn  accurately  in  tune,  because  of  their  irregular  practia 

ure  to  practice.    Girls  make  good  players,  learning  not  sc 

as  boys,  but  playing  more  smoothly  when  they  once  get 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  boy  will  practice  in  the 

home  whether  he  drives  his  family  wild  or  not;  girls  hi 

consideration  for  what  oVhers  say  and  feel,  and  they  will  no 

practice  except  as  they  meet  at  each  other's  homes  in  c 

that  purpose.     But  if  there  are  two  rehearsals  a  week  th 

be  no  other  practice.     The  exercise  of  blowing  is  equal 

nasium  work,  and  the  principal  may  get  this  benefit  for 

as  he  takes  his  recreation  with  his  band  once  or  twice  a  wc 

school.     It  pays.     Anything  pays  which  binds  the  commi 

gether  and  gives  the  principal  a  chance  to  give  of  his  c 

to  the  good  of  many.     It  is  worth  more  to  a  boy  to  pla 

or  master  afterbeat  than  to  work  thru  a  whole  term's  c 

arithmetic.     It  is  worth  more  to  any  pupil  to  partidpat 

playing  of  something  good,  such  as  "  The  Pilgrim  Chorui 

Tannhauser^  than  many  weeks'  work  in  any  study  whe 

pitted  aminst  his  neighbor  ?ot  **  t^«\3\\&'*^  ot  ^\«x^  V&  ^Rorl 
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for  his  ami  adyanoement  and  there  is  no  spirit  of  brotherhood  in 
the  labor. 

What  many  participate  in  and  enjoy,  believing  it  to  be  s^ood, 
is  the  most  educative.  Whatever  is  done  with  enthusiasm  is  better 
done  than  that  which  is  repeated  perfunctorily  any  number  of 
times.  The  school  where  faces  lighten  up  at  the  mention  of  its 
features  is  better  than  the  other  kind.  WiLLiA>f  E.  Watt, 
Chicago.  Principal  Graham  School. 

Buffalo  playgrounds. 

Public  playgrounds  have  proved  a  great  blessing  in  Buffalo. 
The  movement  that  called  them  into  being  was  first  agitated  by 
Mn.  Melvin  P.  Porter,  in  1900,  and  was  later  taken  up  vigorously 
by  her  husband,  who  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  aid  of  several  of 
Buffalo's  public-spirited  men. 

In  June,  1900,  the  Common  Council  granted  permission  to 
the  Westminster  House  Social  Settlement  to  equip  the  yard  of  a 
ichool  in  Emslie  street  as  a  public  playground  to  be  open  during 
the  summer  vacation.  The  good  results  made  so  favorable  an  im- 
pression on  the  city  fathers  that  in  1902  three  more  playgrounds 
^tte  equipped  and  two  more  the  year  following.  There  are  now 
»ix  playgrounds,  each  of  which  daily  forms  a  gathering-point  for 
tt  average  of  1,000  children. 

The  playgrounds  have  proved  a  most  profitable  investment  for 
the  city.  They  make  for  better  citizenship.  While  the  Broadway 
playground  was  being  constructed,  about  eight  or  ten  fights  a  day 
^^rred  in  the  vicinity.  When  the  grounds  opened  there  was  a 
pneral  melee.  The  children  knew  no  games  and  they  fought  for 
possession  of  the  swings.  The  police  predicted  that  every  piece  of 
^ipment  on  the  grounds  would  be  cut  down  and  carried  off. 
However,  conditions  soon  changed.  The  children  soon  befiran  to 
t*ke  a  personal  interest  in  the  playgrounds,  and  any  vandalism  at- 
t^pted  was  soon  discouraged.  The  police  reported  that  they  had 
«88  trouble  with  the  boys  in  that  section  of  the  city  than  before. 
*he  moral  effect  was  marked. 

The  playgrounds  are  supplied  with  nearly  every  popular  and 
"^Ithful  means  of  sport.  There  is  room  for  indoor  baseball,  foot- 
'^B*  handball,  medicine  ball,  and  there  are  maypoles,  dumbbells, 
^oits,  parallel  and  horizontal  bars,  jumping  standards,  running 
^ks,  swings,  benches,  and  provision  for  quiet  games.  They  have 
***fter  houses  with  separate  shower  baths  and  dressing-rooms  for 
^  hoTs  and  girls,  places  for  the  storage  of  movable  aT>T>a.TaVM%^ 
^hnJdings  where  minor  accidents  can  be  taken  care  o5. 
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Nature  Study  and  School  Gar^ 


Nature  Btudy. 

^Y^ltiE  best  syllabus  is  that  which  recognizes  that 

I  I  work  can  be  done  in  a  school  when  the  school 
of  the  child  and  his  life  interests  are  brought  t 
together.  It  means  that,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
matter  with  which  the  teacher  works  shall  be  taken  from  th 
on  which  the  child  stands.  You  are  to  give  the  child 
ears  so  that  he  can  respond  to  what  is  about  him. 

You  will  recognize  the  pedagogic  rule  to  ^^take  the  cl 
his  own  ground  and  lead  him  out  from  that."  The  active 
boy,  the  tree-climbing  boy,  who  explores  nests,  could  be  i 
vitally  in  all  nature  craft. 

Attempt  to  link  together,  as  far  as  this  is  possible,  tl 
interests  of  the  child  with  his  life  interests.  As  Kipling  sc 
a  fellow  sing  of  the  little  things  he  cares  about" ;  and  let 
these  into  the  school.  From  the  one  subject,  Nature  Stu< 
pect  to  see  great  consequences.  It  will  be  possible  to  make 
of  the  first  class  center  round  this  subject,  and  the  subje< 
of  the  reading,  writing,  composition,  and  (possibly)  po< 
singing,  may  all  be  suggested  by  the  observation  work  doi 
eager,  interested  children. 

The  problem  of  training  in  work  must  mean  training  i 
ligent  work,  with  the  emphasis  on  intelligent. 

When  the  farmer  realizes  that  a  trained  mind  is  wortl 
much  in  the  country  as  it  is  in  the  city,  when  he  will  be  w 
pay  as  liberally  for  this  training  as  his  brother  in  the  city  i 
then  the  "problem  of  the  rural  school"  will  be  nearly  solved 

The  schools  in  the  city  must  try  to  give  the  educatic 
cannot  be  given  in  the  home.  Manual  training  should,  tl 
have  a  place  in  every  graded  school.  This  work  should  m 
lowed  to  degenerate  into  the  working  of  fads,  whch  means  i 
emphasis  of  the  unimportant,  but  should  be  entirely  alon^ 
cal  lines  so  as  to  be  really  an  introduction  to  actual  life. 

The  situation  in  our  cities  is  very  unfavorable  in  regard 
cation  for  work.  Children  are  receiving  excellent  training  i 
minds,  but  they  are  not  taught  to  do  anything.  The  solut 
must  He  in  the  direction  of  education  for  work.  The  aven 
home  cannot  give  this  education ;  it  has  no  facilities  for  g 
Vicioriay  Australia.   Fhank  Tate,  M.  A., Director  of  Edui 
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6ardcii{ii9  in  City  Scbcole. 

The  school  garden  furnishes  opportunities  for  spontaneity,  re- 

dDsibilitj,  and  the  exercise  of  all  the  muscles  that  need  to  be 

.ercised.     In  the  garden,  children  can  dig  in  the  earth,  as  most 

:iildren  like  to  do,  study  plant  growth  under  the  most  favor- 

Ue  conditions,  and  take  vigorous  physical  exercise  without  being 

conscious  of  it,  or  being  forced  to  it.     Such  considerations  resulted 

in  the  establishment  of  a  vegetable  garden  for  the  instruction  and 

exercise  of  seventh-grade  pupils  in  the  George  Putnam  School  in 

the  spring  of  1900.     The  pupils  made  eighty-two  beds  each  eight 

feet  long  and  three  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  planted  them  with 

Keds  of  lettuce,  radish,  beet,  turnip,  carrot,  parsnip,  cabbage, 

peanut,  onion,  and  many  kinds  of  garden  flowers. 

The  vegetable  garden  commends  itself  as  a  practical  thing. 
He  produce  can  be  eaten  or  sold  for  money.  Cultivated  flowers, — 
neei,  pinks,  pansies,  nasturtiums,  and  chrysanthemums, — make  a 
ibe  display  of  color,  and  can  be  used  for  decorative  purposes  and 
Ridily  sold.     Raising  vegetables  and  flowers  pays. 

The  German  school  gardens  are  established  on  a  more  philo- 
wphical  basis  than  our  gardens,  because  they  include  the  represen- 
tatife  flora  of  the  provinces  in  which  they  are  situated.  The 
idM)ol  garden  without  botanical  specimens  will  not  carry  out  the 
Kheme  of  outdoor  instruction  which  the  Grerman  educator  has  in 
Dund.  He  prizes  sound  scholarship  more  than  land  or  something 
^  eat,  or  something  for  decoration.  He  has  in  view,  not  only  the 
ouffket  gardener  and  professional  florist,  but  the  botanist. 

With  the  wide  scope  of  the  Grerman  school  garden  in  view,  a 
^  flower  garden  was  begun  at  the  George  Putnam  School  in 
1890.  It  now  includes  nearly  150  species  of  native  plants,  includ- 
^  fifteen  species  of  ferns  which  pupils  of  the  ninth  grade  have 
•tadied  thoroly  for  eight  years. 

The  Grerman  citizen  of  this  country  takes  delight  in  his  garden. 

^  fine  gardens  of  our  wealthy  citizens  are  often  put  in  charge 

^'  German  gardeners.     Private  gardens  and  common  people's  gar- 

j^  are  mudi  more  common  in  large  Grerman  cities  than  in  large 

^"^cetxi  cities.     This    is    the    result    of    training    children    in 

^'^itDan  school  gardens. 

We  aim  at  concentration  as  furnishing  the  best  condition  for 

?^ency ;  but  the  concentration  of  people  in  cities  is  attended  with 

?'^^ul  evils.     Crowded    people   thrive   no   better   than    crowded 

^^^Jlts.     They  should  be  taught  to  appreciate  country  life.     Gar- 
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school-house;  shall  be  kept  dean  and  free  from  all  noxic 
or  gases  arising  from  any  closet,  drain,  privy,  or  other 
and  shall  be  provided  with  proper  means  for  ventilatioi 
manner  that  there  s^^  be  at  all  times  a  sufficient  supplj 
air  therein. 

"  Prior  to  the  ereApn  or  construction  of  any  school- 
person  or  persons  or  B>rporation  owning  the  same  sha 
a  full  and  complete  c(w  of  the  plans,  together  with  a 
in  writing  of  the  propped  building,  which  statement  i 
tain  a  clear  and  comprehensive  description,  properly 
by  said  owner  or  authorized  representative,  of  those  po 
the  proposed  work  which  deals  with  the  sanitation,  ventila 
protection  from  fire  of  said  proposed  building.  Such 
statement  and  copy  of  the  plans  shall  be  submitted  to 
with  the  health  board  or  other  officer  or  officers  having  1 
diction  within  an  incorporated  city  or  village  where  ss 
ings  are  about  to  be  erected,  and  in  all  other  places,  inclu 
city  or  incorporated  village  not  having  an  officer  or  oj 
ercising  jurisdiction  as  a  board  of  health  or  health  offi 
detailed  statement  and  copy  of  plans  shall  be  submitte 
filed  with  the  state  board  of  h^th.  No  such  school 
other  public  building  shall  be  erected  or  constructed  u 
specifications  and  plans  shall  have  been  approved  in  writii 
boaid  of  health  or  officer  exercising  jurisdiction  thereof, 
such  plans  shall  be  submitted  as  required  by  this  act.  ' 
tation,  ventilation,  and  protection  from  fire  of  every  sc 
shall  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  such  board  of  health 
officer  exercising  like  jurisdiction  during  the  progress  of  s 
tion  or  construction,  by  its  or  his  agents  or  servants,  j 
conform  in  all  things  to  the  reasonable  requirements  of  su 
of  health  or  other  officer  of  like  jurisdiction. 

"Every  such  schoolhouse  and  public  building  for  wh 
tailed  statement  and  plans  are  filed  as  provided  by  this 
be  ventilated  in  such  a  manner  that  the  quantity  of  foul  o 
air  exhausted  or  removed  shall  be  positive  and  independe 
mospheric  changes,  and  shall  not  be  less  than  fifteen  cubi( 
minute  for  each  person;  and  the  quantity  of  fresh  air 
shall  be  not  less  than  fifteen  cubic  feet  per  minute  for  esu 
that  such  schoolroom  can  accommodate. 

*'  It  is  further  made  the  duty  of  such  board  of  healt 
officer,  or  other  body  or  person  having  jurisdiction,  to  1 
inspections  made  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  deemed  i 
to  see  that  the  said  schoolVvouses  and  public  buildings  as 
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in  compliance  with  this  act  are  kept  and  maintained  in  a  proper 
sanitary  condition  and  that  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  complied 
with. 

^^All  schoolhouses  for  which  plans  and  a  detailed  statement  shall 
be  filed  and  approved,  as  required  by  this  act,  shall  have  all  halls, 
doors,  stairways,  seats,  passage-ways  and  aisles,  and  all  lighting 
and  heating  appliances  and  apparatus  arranged  to  facilitate  egress 
in  cases  of  fire  or  accident,  and  to  afford  the  requisite  and  proper 
accommodations  for  public  protection  in  such  cases.  All  exit  doors 
shall  open  outwardly,  and  shall,  if  double  doors  be  used,  be  fas- 
tened with  movable  bolts  operated  simultaneously  by  one  handle 
from  the  inner  face  of  the  door.  No  staircase  shall  be  constructed 
with  winder  steps  in  lieu  of  a  platform,  but  shall  be  constructed 
with  straight  runs,  changes  in  direction  being  made  by  platforms ; 
the  rise  of  said  staircases  shall  not  exceed  eight  and  one-half  inches 
to  a  step  and  shall  not  be  less  than  nine  inches  tread,  exclusive  of 
the  nosing.  Handrails  shall  be  provided  on  both  sides  of  all  stair- 
cases. No  doors  shall  open  immediately  upon  a  flight  of  stairs, 
but  a  landing  at  least  the  width  of  the  door  shall  be  provided  be- 
tween such  stairs  and  such  door.  Every  place  of  public  assemblage 
accommodating  five  hundred  shall  have  at  least  two  exits  of  not 
less  than  five  feet  in  width,  and  for  every  additional  one  hundred 
persons  or  portion  thereof  to  be  accommodated  in  excess  of  three 
hundred,  an  aggregate  of  twenty  inches  additional  exit  width 
must  be  allowed. 

**The  stone  or  brick  work  of  the  smoke  fines  for  all  boilers  and 
furnaces  shall  be  at  least  eight  inches  in  thickness  and  shall  be 
properly  capped  with  stone  or  other  similar  material;  the  inside 
four  inches  of  said  fines  shall  be  of  fire  brick  laid  in  fire  mortar  for 
a  distance  of  twenty-five  feet  in  any  direction  from  the  source  of 
the  heat. 

**A11  smoke  fines  other  than  for  boilers  or  furnaces  shall  be  lined 
cm  the  inside  with  cast-iron  or  well-burnt  clay  or  terra-cotta  pipe, 
made  smooth  on  the  inside,  from  the  bottom  of  the  fine  or  throat 
of  the  fireplace  and  carried  up  continuously  to  the  top  of  the  fine, 
each  section  of  the  pipe  to  be  built  in  as  the  fine  or  fines  are  carried 
up,  each  side  of  each  fine  to  consist  of  not  less  than  four  inches  of 
brickwork,  well  bonded  together;  no  fine  shall  be  started  or  built 
upon  any  floor  or  beam  of  wood,  neither  shall  any  floor,  beam,  or 
joist  be  placed  within  six  inches  from  the  interior  of  a  flue  and  no 
wcxKl-casing,  furring,  or  lath  shall  be  placed  against  or  cover  any 
nsK^ce-flue  or  metal  pipe  used  to  convey  hot  air  or  steam,  but  in 
the  case  of  flues  for  hot  air  or  steam  this  shall  not  prohibit  ^iVve  eorv- 
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ering  of  said  flues  with  metal  lath  and  plaster  with  an  a 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch  and  the  placing  of  the  woodwc 
thereon. 

^*No  stovepipe  shall  be  placed  nearer  than  nine  inches 
and  plaster  or  board  partition,  ceiling,  or  woodwoi^, 
case  of  furnaces  such  distance  shall  be  from  fifteen  to  th 
unless  properlj  protected  with  metal,  but  in  no  case  sh 
tance  be  less  than  twelve  inches.  No  vertical  hot-air  pi] 
placed  in  any  stud  partitions  or  in  a  wood  enclosure  un] 
least  eight  feet  distant  in  a  horizontal  direction  from  ti 
Steam  or  hot-water  pipes  shall  not  be  placed  within  tw 
any  timber  or  woodwork. 

^*In  the  construction  of  fire  escapes  the  balconies,  tl 
which  shall  be  of  iron  or  other  hard  and  incombustible 
shall  be  made  so  as  to  be  easily  accessible  from  the  did 
levels  and  the  rails  thereof  shall  no%  be  less  than  thirt 
height.  No  iron  ladders  shall  be  used  in  connection  wi 
escape,  but  there  shall  be  provided  iron  stairways  with 
not  less  than  seven  inches  and  a  rise  of  not  more  than*  i 
protected  with  proper  iron  handrails." 

educational  Heeodatfons. 

Jan.  4-6.-— State  Teachers'  association,  at  Salt  Lake  City.  If] 
son,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Feb.  28. -Mar.  2.— Department  of  Superintendence,  National 
association,  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Pres.  Supt.  E.  G.  Cooley,  C 
Miss  Evangeline  E.  Whitney,  New  York  City. 

March  30,  1905.  Southeastern  Nebraska  Ekhicational  associa 
trice.  Pres.,  W.  L.  Stephens,  Lincoln;  vice-pre8.^Mr8.  OHi 
Fairburg;  sec.,  Anna  V.  Day,  Beatrice;  treas.,  J.  C.  Waddell,  I 

April  1905.  North  Nebraska  Teachers'  association  at  Norfolk 
A.  McLean,  South  Omaha;  vice-pres.,  A.  V,  Teed,  Ponca;  sec'^ 
ger,  Norfolk;  treas.,  W.  H.  Richardson,  Carroll. 

April  1905.  Central  Nebraska  Teachers'  associaton.  Pres.  ■  1 
son,  Ravenna;  vice-pres.,  C.  W.  Tayor,  Greneva;  sec.,  Aimee  Wl 

April  1905.  Southwestern  Ekhicational  association  at  McC 
George  H.  Thomas,  McCook;  vice-pres.,  C.  W.  McMichael,  Ars 
Sadie  B.  Smith,  Holdrege;  treas.,  James  O'Connell,  Trenton. 

April Massachusetts  Civic  League,  Boston,  Mass.    Sec. 

Haitman. 

Sprii^,  1905— Western  Drawing  and  Manual  Training  associa' 
cago.  Pres.  Lucy  S.  Silke,  Chicago:  Vice-Pres.^  Charles  A.  Ben 
111.;  Sec'y,  Mary  E.  Chamberlain,  Saeinaw,  Mich.;  Treas.,  Am 
Minneapolis;  Auditor,  J.  E.  Painter,  Minneapolis. 

July  (date  not  determined) — National  Educational  associatio 
ably  meet  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  Pres.,  Supt.  William  H.  M; 
York  City;  permanent  sec.,  Irwin  Shepard,  Winona,  Minn. 

July  7-9,  1905.— Eastern  Manual  Training  association,  at  N< 
Pres.,  Clifford  B.  Connelly,  Allegheny,  Pa.;  Vice-Pres.,  Eli  Pi 
Newark^N.  J. ;  Sec'y,  Henry  W.  Hetzel,  Central  M.  T.  school,  1 
Treas.,  WiJliam  F.  Vroom,  St.  l^\e\io\aa  Terrace,  N. Y. 
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Systems  of  Public  Instruction 


Organization  of  education  in  Scotland 

SopplemenUiy  to  the  article  on  *' Education  in  England  and  Wales,"  published 

in  EmrcATioif Ai.  Fouvdations  tor  November. 

I^V^IHE  Scottish  system  of  education  presents  many  points  of 
[  1  I  analogy  with  the  common  school  system  of  the  United 
■■■  States  of  America.  It  is  a  national  system  dating  from 
^^^p  the  time  of  John  Knox,  of  which  the  essential  features 
were  that  it  aimed  at  placing  a  sdiool  under  a  sufficiently  qualified 
master  in  every  parish  of  the  country,  and  that  it  made  the  main- 
tcDaDce  of  the  school  and  the  schoolmaster  a  charge  upon  the  land 
revenue  of  the  district. 

Obviously  one  school  in  each  parish  was  not  sufficient  in  all 
cases,  particularly  in  the  large  towns,  and  in  course  of  time  the  pro- 
^ioD  of  parish  schools  (and  of  burgh  schools  in  the  towns)  was 
supplemented  in  various  ways  both  by  legislation  and  by  voluntary 
effort.  In  the  nineteenth  century  the  rivalry  of  the  various  Presby- 
terian churches  added  greatly  to  the  school  provision  of  the  coun- 
^)  but  the  original  conception  of  a  national  system  as  embodied  in 
the  parish  schools  was  never  lost  sight  of.  Consequently >  when  the 
ff^i  consolidating  education  act  of  1872  was  passed,  the  essential 
features  of  the  former  system  were  retained.  In  each  parish  a 
*hool  board,  directly  representative  of  the  inhabitants,  is  elected. 
^  board  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  suitable  provision 
w  all  forms  of  education  within  each  district,  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
dding and  maintaining  the  schools,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  met  by 
Slants  from  the  national  exchequer,  from  endowments  and  fees,  is 
^e  a  charge  upon  the  local  rates. 

In  what  follows,  the  organization  of  education  as  it  exists  at 
the  present  day  in  Scotland  is  dealt  with. 

The  various  educational  agencies  at  work  fall  into  two  main 
d««8e8,  via.: — 

I. — Schools  or  institutions  providing  a  general  education,  and 

n. — ^Those  giving  some  form  of  specialized  instruction  rela- 
te to  some  particular  industry,  profession,  or  occupation.  It 
•hould  be  understood  that  specialized  instruction  in  any  form  is 
Jl^ays  preceded  by  a  course  of  general  education  more  or  less  pro- 
longed in  the  institutions  coming  under  (I).  These  institutions 
•'^invariably  day  schools,  but  specialized  instruction  is  very  largely 
P'^ded  for  in  evening  classes.    Co-education  of  the  sexes  \\BiS  beea 
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a  feature  of  Scottish  education  from  very  early  times.  Ii 
jority  of  schools  of  all  grades  boys  and  girls  are  for  the  i 
taught  together  in  the  same  classes. 

I. OSNSRAIi   EDUCATION. 

Under  (I)  three  grades  of  schools  may  be  distinguis 

(a)  Primary  schools  providing  instruction  mainly 
pupils  who  will  leave  school  at  or  about  14,  which  is  th< 
compulsory  attendance.  The  work  of  these  schools,  there 
responds  in  the  main  to  that  of  the  primary  and  gramn 
grades,  but  in  a  large  number  of  them,  particularly  in 
districts,  a  good  deal  of  what  is  commonly  regarded  as  hi 
work  is  done. 

(b)  Intermediate  schools  which  carry  on  a  consider 
portion  of  their  pupils  till  the  age  of  16.  These,  for  the  n 
take  the  form  of  higher  departments  attached  to  the 
schools  at  certain  convenient  centers.  They  provide  an 
of  the  high  school  type  in  which,  however,  stress  is  laid  upo 
languages  and  science  rather  than  upon  classics,  and  t 
of  education  is  less  prolonged,  ending  generally  at  or  aboi 

(c)  Secondary  or  hi^er  class  schools.  These  provi 
riculiun  of  study  for  pupils  up  to  the  age  of  18  or  19, 
designed,  in  the  main,  as  a  preparation  for  further  study  a 
versities.  The  work  of  these  schools  corresponds,  for  the  o 
with  that  of  the  high  schools  of  the  United  States.  Tl 
of  this  class  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  old  burgh  schoc 
have  a  long  tradition  of  university  connection,  and  certain 
dowed  institutions  with  historical  associations. 

The  work  of  colleges  in  the  United  States  seems  to  t 
covered  by  the  work  of  secondary  schools  in  Scotland  ani 
by  the  art  faculties  of  the  universities. 

All  three  grades  of  schools  in  any  given  locality  ma; 
generally  are,  under  the  management  of  the  school  board 
referred  to,  and  all  may  be  supported  from  public  funds, 
tion  to  their  duty  of  making  suitable  provision  of  sd 
school  board  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  securing  the  a 
at  school  of  children  of  school  age.  Attendance  is  co 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  14,  but  the  school  board  has  \ 
of  granting  exemption  in  certain  circumstances  to  childrei 
over  12  years  of  age  on  certain  conditions,  and  in  country 
attendance  between  the  age  of  5  and  6  is  not  usually  enfoi 

The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  primary  school  arc 
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ing,  arithmetic,  drawing  and  ringing  for  all  pupils,  needlework 
all  girls.  To  these  are  added,  in  the  case  of  the  younger 
iren,  i,e.^  grades  under  ten,  nature  knowledge  and  English 
il  and  written  composition)  ;  and  for  the  higher  grades,  in  addi- 
to  the  subjects  already  mentioned,  history  and  geography. 
7  many  of  these  schools,  particularly  in  the  rural  districts,  give 
^rtain  amoimt  of  instruction  in  languages  and  mathematics  to 
cted  pupils  whose  parents  desire  this  instruction  for  them.  In- 
iction  in  the  foregoing  subjects  must  be  given  with  due  regard 
ht  health  of  the  children,  and  a  suitable  course  of  instruction  in 
jAcal  exercises  must  always  be  provided. 

Religious  instruction  must  be  given  at  stated  times,  viz.,  at  the 
imning  or  the  end  of  the  school  meeting,  and  children  may  be 
hdrawn  from  such  instruction  at  the  pleasure  of  the  parents, 
lat  the  character  of  this  religious  instruction  shall  be  rests  with 

idiool  board  to  decide.  The  population  of  Scotland  is  very 
Qogeneous  as  regards  religious  belief,  and  the  usual  form  of  re- 
ioQS  instruction  is  that  which  is  acceptable  to  the  Presbyterian 
irches,  but  in  a  few  districts  the  boards  employ  Roman  Catholic 
chers  to  give  Roman  Catholic  instruction,  and  in  rare  cases  the 
id  provides  religious  instruction  suitable  to  the  minority  as  well 
the  majority  of  its  constituents.  When  a  minority  is  dissatisfied 
h  the  religious  instruction  given  in  the  public  schools,  they  may, 
ler  certain  restrictions,  provide  a  school  of  their  own,  the  expense 
maintaining  which  is  in  part  met  by  grants  from  the  Imperial 
bequer. 

(b)  The  intermediate  schools  add  to  the  instruction  given  in 
primary  schools,  instruction  in  languages,  mathematics  and  sci- 
&.  The  curriculiun  for  pupils  between  twelve  and  sixteen  em- 
Des,  in  addition  to  physical  exercises : — 

English. 

One  or  more  languages  (other  than  English). 

Mathematics,  including  arithmetic. 

Science,  and  drawing. 

This  is  the  type  of  curriculum  favored  by  the  Scotch  educa- 

department,  wluch  aims  at  securing  a  proper  balance  of  literary 
iects  and  redliefif  with  a  certain  preponderance  of  the  former; 
there  are  some  intermediate  schools  in  which  suitable  provision 

instruction  in  science  has  not  yet  been  made,  or  in  which 
managers  prefer,  for  girls  particularly,  a  curriculum  in  which 
ruction  in  languages  is  given  to  the  exclusion  of  science. 

Adapted  ham  an  Outline  prepared  by  the  Rojal  Educational  Coimn\a^OTi  ol 
t  Britain  to  the  Loaisisuta  Parcbase  Exposition. ) 
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Teachebs  Examinations 

The  (matlioiii  fCiT«i  in  lUi  ddpartmoBl  liftT»  been  Mlaelad  flrom  im^en  « 
iMdian'  •zMninafionfl  in  Mranl  rtfttat.  The  Ainwan  are  neoeeienly  ftiVO 
tiMa  IneLi  Iho  thelf  ftoenimoy  oea  be  depended  upon  es  far  es  they  go. 


New  York  dtatc  Clnif  orm  6xaminatioii  Quce 

AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

1.    Name  three  Europeans  who  had  made  voyages  to  the  New 
fore  the  year  1500,  and  mention  discoveries  made  by  each. 

9,  Give  the  names  of  (a)  two  Englishmen  who  made  unsuccessfi 
to  found  a  colony  in  America;  (b)  ^o  Englishmen  who  made  su< 
tempts  to  found  a  colony  in  America. 

3.  Mention  two  conditions  that  seriously  interfered  with  the  ea 
of  the  Jamestown  colony. 

4.  What  act  of  Champlain  first  Incurred  the  enmity  of  the 
What  was  the  effect  of  ttiia  enmity  on  subsequent  French  colonial 

6.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  events  that  occurred  in  and  aroi 
during  the  year  1775. 

6.  Name  two  members  of  Washington's  first  cabinet  who  aft( 
came  leaders  in  different  political  parties.  What  was  the  leadinj 
at  issue  between  these  two  parties? 

7.  What  caused  the  first  serious  controversy  between  the  North 
on  the  question  of  slavery?  What  measure  settled  the  controversy  at 
What  were  the  two  chief  provisions  of  this  measure? 

8.  What  two  victories  of  the  Civil  war  were  most  important  in 
North  control  of  the  Mississippi  river?  What  Union  commander 
of  these  victories? 

9.  In  whose  administration  was  each  of  the  following  tariff  bl 
Wilson,  McKinley,  Dingley? 

10.  Give  a  brief  account  of  any  two  of  the  following:     The 
Clark  expedition,  the  campaigns  of  George  Rogers  Clark,  the  M.m 
the  Hartford  convention. 

AKSWKIS. 

1.    Columbus,  the  West  Indies;  John  Cabot,  the  region  about 
land;  Sebastian  Cabot,  Hudson's  bay. 

9.  (a)  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert;  (b)  WU 
Lord  Baltimore. 

3.  (a)  The  fact  that  so  many  of  the  colonists  were  men  whc 
as  gentlemen,  and  thus  knew  nothing  of  hard  work,  (b)  The  co 
agreements,  which  several  times  nearly  broke  up  the  colony. 

4.  His  expedition  against  them,  in  1609.  Henceforth  French  < 
had  the  Iroquois  against  them. 

5.  April  18  occurred  the  so-called  battle  of  Lexington.  On  the  i 
of  June  came  the.  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  which,  after  long  fightiuj 
severe  losses,  the  British  succeeded  in  capturing.  In  July,  Washi 
command  of  the  army  at  Cambridge,  and  laid  siege  to  Boston. 

6,     (a)     Thomas  Jefferson  and  Alexander  Hamilton,     (b)     The 
party  stood  for  states'  rigjits,  tVie  Yedexfll  ^arty  for  centralisation  i 
eminent. 
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7.  (a)  The  question  of  allowing  slavery  in  the  territories,  (b)  The  Mis- 
wnri  Compromise,  (c)  Missouri  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  slave  state* 
but  slavery  was  forever  excluded  from  the  rest  of  the  Ixmisiana  purchase 
north  of  Sa**  aCK,  ^ 

8.  (a)  The  victories  at  Island  No.  10  and  Vicksburg.  (b)  General  John 
Pope,  it  Island  No.  10,  Ulysses  S.  Grant  at  Vicksburg. 

9.  (a)  Grover  Cleveland's  second  administration;  (b)  Benjamin  Harri- 
son's; (c)  William  McKinley's. 

10.  (a)  Lewis  and  Clark,  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth 
centiuy,  went  up  the  Missouri  river  to  its  source,  thence  over  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains to  the  mouth  of  the  Colmnbia  river,  and  thru  what  is  now  Oregon,  (b) 
George!  Rogers  Clark  emigrated  to  Kentucky  from  Virginia  in  1775.  He  led 
oar  forces  against  the  British,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  northwest, 
(c)  The  Embargo  Act,  passed  in  1807,  prohibited  all  merchant  vessels  except 
coasters  from  entering  American  ports,  (d)  The  Hartford  convention  met 
in  1814,  because  of  the  opposition  of  people  in  New  England  to  the  war  with 
Great  Britain. 

CURRENT  TOPICS. 

1.  What  noted  prelate  of  the  church  of  England  has  recently  visited  this 
ci'wtiy?    Mention  a  church  convention  that  he  attended. 

S>  Write  briefly  on  a  recent  meeting  of  the  International  Peace  congress, 
itating  (a)  where  it  was  held,  (b)  a  question  discussed  by  it,  (c)  the  names 
of  two  noted  men  who  took  part  in  its  proceedings. 

S.  lliree  United  States  battleships  were  launched  during  the!  months  of 
^tember  and  October;  give  the  names  of  two  of  them. 

^  Which  party  was  successful  in  (a)  the  recent  election  for  president  and 
^^president,  (b)  the  recent  election  in  this  state  for  governor? 

^  Describe  the  new  subway  in  New  York  city,  stating  approximately  when 
it  Was  begun,  when  opened  to  the  public,  its  length,  cost  and  motive  power. 

<^>  Mention  two  battles  that  have  recently  been  fought  in  Manchuria.  State 
(*)  the  losses,  (b)  the  results. 

7.  What  voyage  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Russian  Baltic  fleet?  Give 
''^  account  of  any  important  incidents  of  the  voyage  that  have  thus  far  oc- 
<^ttrred. 

8.  Write  either  on  the  rupture  between  the  French  government  and  the 
*atican,  stating  causes  and  present  conditions;  or  on    the    recent   award    of 
property  to  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  stating  the  amount  involved  and  the 
•Mature  of  the  contest  over  it. 

9.  State  something  of  interest  in  conndction  with  each  of  four  of  the  fol- 
Wing:  Prince  Fushimi,  George  Frisbie  Hoar,  Winthrop  Murray  Crane,  Sir 
\l^illi«n  Vernon  Harcourt,  John  Morley,  M.  von  Plehve,  Arthur  J,  Balfour, 
Henry  Clay  Payne. 

10.  What  European  governmeint  is  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
affairs  in  the  Kongo  Free  State?  What  criticism  on  the  administration  ha& 
recently  been  made? 

AKSWERS. 

1.    The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.    The  triennial  Episcopal  convention. 

9.  (a)  In  Boston,  early  in  October,  (b-c)  A  paper  was  presented  troat 
tiie  International  Bureau  at  Berne  upon  the  economic  causes  of  the  war,  and 
the  great  factors  were  found  to  be  plunder  formerly  and  expansion  of  mar- 
kets latterly.  A  plan  for  givini^  larger  force  in  the  arbitration  clauses  of  The 
Hftgne  agreement  was  approved. — ^Among  the  notable  persons  present  were  the 
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Hindu  monk  Baba  Bharot!,  tall,  powerful  and  acute,  with  liis  robe  ai 
severely  condemning  England  for  the  invasion  of  lliibet;  Dr.  Yame 
Chinese  woman  philanthn^ist,  in  bright  national  costume;  Jiro  A 
Japanese  editor,  wlio  has  worked  for  peace  for  fifteen  years  and  ' 
liands  with  Dr.  Chirug,  of  Russia,  as  a  token  of  good  will;  John  1 
mer  member  of  the  Norwegian  parliament;  Baroness  von  Suttnei 
writer  and  speaker  for  the  cause;  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe^  Booker 
ington,  and  many  others. — Our  Tims*  for  November. 

3.  The  Connecticut  and  the  Colorado. 

4.  (a)   Republican,    (b)   Local  answer  required. 

5.  The  New  York  subway  was  started  in  1900.  One  section  w 
Oct.  27, 1904,  extending  from  City  Hall  to  145th  street.  The  entire 
thirteen  miles  long.  It  cost  thirty-five  million  dollars,  and  uses  ele 
motive  power. 

6.  The  Japanese  won  the  battle  of  Liaoyang,  the  last  week  in  Av 
side  engaging,  it  is  reported,  some  800,000  men,  with  a  loss  of  60,000. 
ent  the  fighting  is  at  Port  Arthur,  where  the  Russians  lie  besieg 
Japanese. 

7.  To  Manchuria,  most  of  the  vessels  passing  thru  the  Baltic  s( 
Suez  canal.  On  the  night  of  October  31,  the  fleet  fired  upon  Engl 
boats,  the  Russian  conmiander  declaring  that  he  mistook  them  for 
torpedo  boats.   The  matter  has  been  referred  to  The  Hague  for  arbit 

8.  The  French  government  two  years  ago  ordered  the  closing  of 
of  the  Catholic  schools.    The  others  are  to  be  closed  very  shorUy. 
emment  also  demanded  the  recall  of  two  bishops  to  Rome.    As  a  re 
matic  relations  have  been  broken  off. 

9.  Prince  Fushiml  is  visiting  this  country,  from  Japan.  Geor 
Hoar,  for  many  years  U.  S.  senator  from  Massachusetts,  died  SepI 
Winthrop  Murray  Crane,  ez-govemor  of  Massachusetts,  has  succeea< 
Mr.  Hoar  in  the  Senate.  Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt  died  Octobt 
Morley,  the  celebrated  writer  on  English  subjects,  is  visiting  the  Uni 
from  England.  M.  von  Plehve,  Russian  minister  of  the  interior,  wa 
ated  July  98.  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  is  premier  of  the  English  reali 
Clay  Payne,  U.  S.  postmaster  general,  died  October  4. 

10.  Belgium.    The  King  of  Belgium  has  confiscated  unoccupied 
posed  taxes,  and  pitted  one  tribe  against  another. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  What  are  the  qualifications  of  eligibility  to  the  oflSce  of  (a) 
of  the  United  States,  (b)  governor  of  the  state  of  New  York? 

9.  What  court  has  jurisdiction  to  determine  private  claims  a 
state? 

3.  State  three  sources  of  revenue  of  (a)  the  state,  (b)  the  Uni 

4.  In  New  York  state  when  does  (a)  the  general  election  occu 
political  year  begin,  (c)  the  legislature  assemble. 

5.  What  is  the  function  of  (a)  the  grand  jury,  (b)  the  petit  jur 

6.  Mention  two  classes  of  cases  in  which  the  supreme  court  of  1 
States  has  original  jurisdiction. 

7.  Name  two  state  offices  filled  by  appointment  of  the  govem< 
with  the  consent  of  the  senate.  Mention  an  important  duty  pertain! 
office. 

8.  Mention  five  powers  conferred  on  congress  by  the  oonstitutioiL 

9.  Distinguish  betweoi  direct  taxation  and  indirect  taxation,  an 
example  of  each. 
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hat  connitntes  the  legialatiTe  body  of  (a)  a  town,  (b)  a  county,  (c) 
;d)  a  dty? 


He  must  have  been  bom  in  the  country;  he  must  be  thirty-five  years 
resident  for  at  least  fourteen  years,    (b)    Load  answer  requii^ 

al  answer  required. 

Local  answer  required,  (b)  Customs  duties,  internal  revenue  taxes, 
ie  of  public  lands. 

al  answer  required. 

To  decide  whether  a  person  accused  of  crime  must  stand  triaL  (b) 
ry  decides  upon  the  guilt  of  an  accused  person,  and  acts  in  dvil  cases. 

cases  affecting  ministers  and  consuls,  and  such  cases  as  involve  a 

:al  answer  required. 

ising  of  money,  regulation  of  commerce,  coinage  of  money,  estab- 
tt  weights  and  measures,  issuance  of  patents. 

Direct  taxation  is  made  upon  property,  the  money  being  paid  over 
nr  this  purpose^  as  tax  upon  real  estate,  (b)  Indirect  taxation  is 
igfa  the  hif^r  price  that  is  charged  for  articles,  because  producer 
lays  a  tax  on  it,  as  the  tariff. 

Ktl  answer  required. 


SPELLING. 


1.  Simultaneous. 

9.  Burfflar. 

3.  Jubilant. 

4.  Avalanche. 

5.  ReversaL 

6.  Indefensible. 

7.  Conspiracy. 

8.  Gorgeous. 

9.  .EpiM>de. 

10.  Perilous. 

11.  Irreverence. 
19.  Strategy. 

13.  Appetite. 

14.  Contestant. 

15.  Exaggerate. 

16.  Balsam. 

17.  Liquidation. 

18.  Echoes. 

19.  Eligible. 

90.  Admitted. 

91.  Irritation. 
89.  Abundant. 

93.  Taste. 

94.  Canceled. 

95.  Brilliancy. 


96.  Dungeon. 

97.  Equipped. 

98.  Forfeited. 

99.  Attendant. 
60.  Collision. 
31.  Courtesy. 
39.  Weapon. 

83.  ferocious. 

84.  Ruffian. 

35.  Outrageous. 

36.  Reliance. 

37.  Incorrigible. 

38.  Menace. 

39.  Politician. 

40.  AnnuUed. 

41.  Illusion. 
49.  Physician. 

43.  Cessation. 

44.  Serviceable. 

45.  Defendant. 

46.  Biscuit. 

47.  Suspense. 

48.  Forbidding. 

49.  Permanent 

50.  Supremacy. 


READING. 


>  from  the  meadows  rich  with  com, 
ear  in  the  cool  September  mom, 
le  clustered  spires  of  Frederick  stand, 
«en-walled  by  the  hills  of  Maryland.— TFAtitisr. 

Oie  above  selection  and  mark  for  inflection. 


i 
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9,    State  the  reason  for  the  inflection  of  mom  and  of  iUmd  ia 

8.    By  Ncte's  londy  moiintain» 
On  this  side  Joi^an's  wave. 
In  a  vale  in  tiie  land  of  Moab, 
There  lies  a  lonely  grave. 
But  no  man  built  SulX  s^ulcher. 
And  no  man  saw  it  e'er; 
For  the  angels  of  God  upturned  the  sod. 
And  laid  the  dead  man  there. — Mn,  Alssoandsr. 

State  the  prevailing  tim€  and  any  modifications  in  time  with  whic 
selection  should  be  read.    Give  reasons. 

4.  Which  should  be  read  in  the  higher  key,  the  selectioii  in  Qi 
the  selection  in  question  S?    Give  reasons  for  the  difference. 

6.    Define  quality  (timbre)  of  voice. 

6.  Name  three  different  classes  of  quality  and  give  a  selection  \ 
each. 

7.  **Down,  down,"  cried  Mar,  ''your  lances  down! 
Bear  back  both  friend  and  foe/'Seott 

Mark  the  above  selection  for  force.    What  is  the  class  of  force 

8.  Write  words'  using  the  following  sounds  correct^:  a,  e,  X   v 

9-10.  Divide  the  fc^owing  words  into  syllables  and  mai^  for  ao 
epitome^  eulogy,  banana,  industry. 

Airswaas. 

1.  Up  from  the  meadows''  ridi  with  com," 
Clear  in  the  cool  September  mom," 

The  clustered  spires  of  Frederick,,  stand,,, 
Green-walled  by  the  hills  of  Maiyland.,, 

2.  (a)  The  voice  Is  kept  up  after  mom,  because  it  is  part  o: 
duction.  (b)  The  voice  falls  at  stand  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  anc 
it  closely  with  the  preceding  word. 

3.  Prevailing  time  is  slow.  The  third  and  sixth  lines  are  n 
faster  than  the  rest,  because  of  the  small  and  consequently  unimpoi 
they  contain. 

4.  The  first  selection,  because  the  first  tells  a  simple  story,  whi] 
is  a  solemn  description. 

5.  The  difference  in  tone  of  voice  employed  to  indicate  varioi 
or  feelings. 

6.  (a)  Pure  tones  are  used  for  simple  statements  such  as  tha^ 
lection  given  in  Question  1.  (b)  Orotund  is  used  for  ffrandeur 
press  what  is  sublime,  or  to  be  greatly  reverenced;  as,  ''R<^  roll,  c 
grey  stones,  O  sea."    (c)   Chest  tones  are  used  to  express  anger  or  sol 

"You've  broken  your  promise,  and  you  shall  die; 

Prepare  to  meet  with  the  wives  I've  had  before  you." 

(d)  A  plaintive  voice  shows  pain,  grief,  etc.;  as,  •'Oh,  you  poor  ! 
1  am  so  sorry  for  you."  (e)  Explosive  tones  express  hatred;  ( 
you  with  perfect  hatred." 

7.  "Down,^^  down,",,  cried  Mar,  '"your  lances  down,,! 
Bear  back"  both  friend  and  foe„r     Wdghty  force. 

8.  Art,  herd,  idle,  duty,  beauty. 

9-10.    A-e^-ri-al:  e-plt"-o-me:  cu^-lo-gy;  ba-na'^-na;  in^'^-diis-tiy 
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ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 

eflne  and  illustrate  (a)  periodic  sentence^  (b)  loose  sentence. 

:ate  the  difference  between  the  words  in  each  of  the  following  pairs 
each  word  correctly  in  a  sentence:  (a)  general  and  vnicerMl,  (b) 
ind  unique,  (c)  purpose  and  propose,  (d)  solitary  and  lonely 

&pitalize  and  punctuate,  and  write  in  the  form  of  Y6rse  the  following 
ixh  stalwart  grasp  his  hand  he  laid  on  Malcolm's  breast  and  belted 
k  beardless  boy  he  sternly  said  back  minion  holdst  thou  thus  at  naught 
D  I  so  lately  taught. 

3rrect  the  following  sentences  and  state  the  reason  for  each  correction: 
ice  poured  oil  on  the  troubled  waters  and  they  blossomed  as  the  rose, 
ok  told  his  brother  he  ought  to  go  to  the  city,  (c)  It  was  the  chair- 
tty  to  have  ordered  him  out  of  the  room. 

Write  a  paragraph  to  develop  the  following  epigram:  ''The  mord  haste 
speed." 

lake  in  proper  form  an  outline  of  the  description  of  the  character 
d  in  the  following  lines  from  Lady  of  the  Lake: 

And  ne*er  did  Grecian  chisel  trace 

A  Njrmph,  a  Naiad,  or  a  Grace 

Of  finer  form  or  lovelier  face! 

What  tho  the  sun,  with  ardent  frown^ — 

The  sportive  toil,  which,  short  and  light. 

Had  dyed  her  glowing  hue  so  bright. 

Served  too  in  hastier  swell  to  show 

Short  glimpses  of  a  breast  of  snow: 

What  tho  no  rule  of  courtly  grace 

To  measured  mood  had  trained  her  paces, — 

A  foot  more  light,  a  step  more  true. 

Ne'er  from  the  heath-flower  dashed  the  dew; 

E'en  the  slight  harebell  raised  its  head 

Elastic  from  her  airy  tread: 

What  tho  upon  her  speech  there  hung 

The  accents  of  the  mountain  tongue, — 

Those  silver  sounds,  so  soft,  so  dear. 

The  listner  held  his  breath  to  hear  I 

A  chieftain's  daughter  seemed  the  maid; 

Her  satin  snood,  her  silken  plaid, 

Her  golden  brooch,  such  birth  betrayed. 

And  seldom  was  the  snood  amid 

Such  wild  luxuriant  ringlets  hid, 

Whose  glossy  black  to  shame  might  bring 

llie  plumage  of  the  raven's  wing; 

And  seldom  o'er  a  breast  so  fair 

Mantled  a  plaid  with  modest  care. 

And  never  brooch  the  folds  combined 

Above  a  heart  more  good  and  kind. 

Her  kindness  and  her  worth  to  spy, 

You  need  but  gaze  on  Ellen's  eye; 

Not  Katrine  in  her  mirror  blue 

Gives  back  the  shaggy  banks  more  true, 

'ilian  every  free-bom  glance  confessed 

The  guileless  movements  of  her  breast; 

Whether  joy  danced  in  her  dark  eye, 

Or  woe  or  pity  claimed  a  sigh, 

Or  filial  love  was  growing  there, 

Or  meek  devotion  poured  a  prayer, 

Or  taJe  of  injury  called  forth 
The  indlgmat  spirit  of  the  North. 
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8-9.    Writ^  an  original  description  of  a  character,  real  or 
as  far  as  practicable  the  outline  made  in  answer  to  Question  7. 

10.  Point  out  and  name  two  different  figures  of  speech  foun 
selection  given  in  Question  7. 

AX8WEIS. 

1.  '*That  kind  of  structure  in  which  the  leading  member  of  the 
is  placed  last,  so  as  to  bind  all  the  parts  together  into  one  oompa 
as  in  tiie  following:  'Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  < 
hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world,  even  from  everlasting  to  ei 
thou  art  God.*" — Standard  Dictionary,  (b)  A  loose  sentence  is  c 
parts  are  thrown  together  without  lo^^cal  arrangement,  as,  **Tli^  pd 
facts  that  the  peasants  are  shy  about  enlisting,  and  it  wUl  be  difBcul 
men;  and  that  the  Siberian  railroad  has  about  all  it  can  do  canyini 
to  the  men  who  are  already  in  Manchuria." 

3.  (a)  Univenal  means  all,  general  nearly  all;  as,  AutomobUi 
from  being  universal,  but  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  general,  (b] 
means  something  uncommon,  unique  the  only  one  of  its  kind;  as,  \ 
many  curious  things  in  Central  Park,  but  its  obelisk  is  tmt^iM.  (c) 
pose  is  *^o  have  a  fixed  determination  to  do  or  attain;"  propose,  ** 
announce  a  plan  or  design";  as,  '*I  purpose  proposing  lor  ner  hai 
Solitary  is  being  alone,  lonely  is  feeling  idone;  as,  ''I  may  live  a  sol 
in  the  desert,  but  I  am  loneUest  in  the  crowded  mart." 

3.  With  stalwart  grasp  his  hand  he  laid. 
On  Malcolm's  breast  and  belted  plaid. 
**Back,  beardless  boy,"  he  sternly  said, 
**Back  minion  t    Holdst  thou  thus  at  naught. 
The  lesson  I  so  lately  taught?*' 

4.  (a)  Peace  poured  oil  on  the  troubled  watets  and  there  wai 
calm.  (The  sentence  as  given  contained  a  mixed  figure  of  speec 
Frank  said  to  his  brother,  *'You  ought  to  go  to  the  city."  (Hie  an 
of  pronouns  rendered  the  meaning  indefinite.)  (c)  It  was  the  c 
duty  to  order  him  from  the  room.  { (Use  of  perfect  infinitiYe  after 
dkrative  is  slovenly.) 

5-6.    Answers  will  differ. 

7.    Answers  will  differ. 

8-9.     Answers  will  differ. 

10.  (a)  The  sun  had  dyed  (personification),  (b)  There  hunj 
cents  (metaphor). 

GRAMMAR. 

1.    Of  the  many  heroes  of  education  there  stand  out  two  imposii 
— Horace  Mann  and  Henry  Barnard.    They  both  entered  Into  the  wi 
the  same  ideal.    They,  more  clearly  than  others,  saw  that  a  republic 
possibility  without  education,  intelligence,  and  morality.     Each  gave 
of   future   greatness    and      threw  himself,  body  and  soul,  into  the  w 
he  believed  to  be  intrinsic  in  the  growth  of  the  new  country. 

There  are  two  distinct  classes  of  educators:  those  who  believe  in 
study  its  traditions,  and  try  to  prove  that  the  edueuUion  that  has  been 
in  many  points,  but  kept  as  a  tmt<  in  principle  is  sufficient  for  the  fiitnre; 
who  beheve  that  we  are  marching  along  the  endless  pathway  of  i 
possibilities  of  human  growth — those  who,  in  a  word,  believe  that  all 
cation  has  yet  done,  with  its  principles  and  methods,  its  reformer! 
organization^  is  but  a  crude  step  toward  that  iN^ch  must  be.  The 
centiv0  of  the  latter  class  is  lYie  iveea»  ol  wje«\:^.  Tfee^  heliefe  that 
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dopment  of  the  human  soul  in  righteousness  is  the  one  purpose  of  educi^ 
. — Franeif  W.  Parker. 

rhe  first  nine  questions  refer  to  the  above  selection. 

.    Select  aU  the  principle  clauses. 

L  GiTe  oil  the  modifiers  of  (a)  education  (paragraph  9,  third  line)  (b) 
Mce. 

L    Select  five  noun  (substantive)  clauses. 

L  Give  the  classification  and  the  syntax  of  (a)  to  he,  (b)  thoee  (second 
igraph,  line  1),  (c)  to  frove, 

\.    Give  syntax  of  (a)  other;  (b)  mvpoeiibUUy,  (c)  iim7. 

K  Classify,  by  giving  the  part  of  speech  and  its  subdivision  (a)  there, 
both,  (c)  more,  (d)  hut  (line  IS),  (c)  one, 

h    Give  the  syntax  of  (a)  Hewry  Barnard,  (b)  which  (line  5)»  (c)  aXL 

I*  Give  the  person  and  n^miber  of  (a)  threw,  (b)  helieoe  (line  7).  Give 
pcnoD,  nnmber  and  gender  of  (c)  we,  (d)  Of  (line  12). 

9.  Parse  (a)  that  (after  education),  (b)  that  (line  lo)»  (c)  thait  (Une  1*3). 

10.  State  the  law  of  formation  of  (a)  the  progressive  form  of  the  verbs 
I  the  past  perfect  tense.  What  are  the  principal  parts  of  verbs?  Why  are 
7  80  called? 

AXSWKBS. 

!•  Figure*  etand  out;  hoth  entered;  they  eaw;  each  gaoe  up;  (each)  threw; 
9H9  are;  incentiee  it;  they  helieve, 

^    (a)    The,  that  ha$  heen,  improved,  kept,    (b)    The,  great,  of  elate, 

S.  Republic  it  impottihUity,  education  it  tuffleient,  we  are  marching,  M 
^tep,  development  it  purpote. 

^    (a)    Intransitive  verb,  present  infinitive,  part  of  object  of  heUeved; 
demonstrative  pronoun,  nominative  in  apposition  with  classes;   (c)  tran- 
'«  verb,  present  infinitive,  object  of  try. 

'*•  (a)  Nominative,  subject  of  taw  understood;  (b)  predicate  nominative 
f  it;  (c)  objective  case,  object  of  at. 

'•     (a)    Adverb,  used  indefinitely;  (b)  pronoun  used  as  explanatory  modi- 
of  they;   (c)   adverb  modifying  clearly;   (d)   adverb  modifying  it;   (e) 
active  modifying  purpote. 

•  (a)  Noun,  nominative  case  in  apposition  to  figuret;  (b)  relative  pro- 
i  with  work  for  its  antecedent,  objective  case,  subject  of  the  infinitive  to  be; 
pronoun,  nominative  case,  subject  of  it. 

«  (a)  Third  person,  singular  number;  (b)  third  person,  plural  numl>er; 
first  person,  plural  number,  common  gender;  (d)  third  person,  singular 
ber,  neuter  gender. 

«  (a)  Relative  pronoun  relating  to  education,  third  person,  singular  num- 
neuter  gender,  in  agreement  with  its  antecedent,  nominative  case  as  sub- 
hat  been;  (b)  conjunction  introducing  clause  100  are  marching;  (c)  de^ 

Btrative  pnmoun,  third  person,  singular  number,  neuter  gender,  objective 

»  object  of  toward. 

0.  (a)  Formed  by  adding  the  various  forms  of  the  auxiliary  verb  he 
^  present  participle;  (b)  formed  by  adding  the  past  tense  of  the  auxiliaiy 
»  haiee  to  the  past  participle  of  the  verb;  (c)  the  present  indicative  active^ 
.  indicative  active,  and  past  participle;  because  they  show  the  different  roots 
rregolar  verbs. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

t.  When  it  is  1:2  m.  at  New  York,  by  standard  time^  what  is  the  time  at 
New  OrlesiUy  (b)  Chicago,  (c)  San  Francisco? 
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9.  Define  (a)  river  tjsUm,  (b)  river  basin,  (c)  watershed.  Gl 
of  each,  stating  its  name  and  location. 

S.    State  approximatdf  by  how  much  the  all-water  route  from 
to  San  Francisco  will  be  diortened  by  the  Panama  canaL    What  sin 
way  crosses  tlie  narrow  strip  of  land  connecting  Eurasia  and  Afri 

4.  How  many  states  constitute  the  United  States?  Distingui 
a  state  and  a  territory.  Name  and  locate  two  territories  and  tl 
possessions  of  the  United  States. 

5.  Mention  two  British  possessions  in  (a)  America,  (b)  Asia,  i 
(d)  Australia.    Name  two  British  island  possessions  not  included  in 

6.  Mention  three  important  products  of  the  Philippine  islands  a 
portant  products  of  the  Hawaiiim  group. 

7.  Of  what  political  divisions  is  the  German  Empire  composed 
political  division  is  the  largest?     Which  of  the  sevml  rulers  is 
emperor? 

8.  Trace  all-water  route  from  New  York  city  to  (a)  Philad 
Montreal,  (c)  St.  Louis. 

9.  Give  the  location  of  (a)  Sandy  Hook,  (b)  Montauk  Point, 
Island,  (d)  the  Palisades. 

10.  What  is  each  of  the  following  and  where  is  it  located:  (a)  I 

(b)  Kimberley,   (c)   Khartum,   (d)   St.  Ellas,   (e)   Vladivostok? 

AKSWKIS. 

1.     (a)     11  a.  m.;  (b)  11  a.  m.;  (c)  9  a.  m. 

9,  (a)  A  river  system  includes  a  river  and  its  tributaries,  t 
sissippi  system  which  drains  the  east  central  pari  of  the  United  I 
A  river  basin  is  the  land  drained  by  a  river  system,  as  the  Connec 
which  includes  the  lowland  of  eastern  Vermont,  western  New  Hamp 
em  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut;  (c)  The  high  point  or  ridge  w 
the  dividing  line  between  two  rivers  or  lakes;  the  water  flowing  dot 
of  the  ridge  into  one  of  the  bodies  of  water,  and  down  the  othe 
the  other  body  of  water. 

S.     (a)     Nearly  8,000  miles,     (b)    'Iht  Suez  canal. 

4.  (a)  Forty-five,  (b)  A  state  governs  itself  in  all  local  affai 
its  own  managers;  a  territory  is  governed  by  the  United  Stab 
thru  congress  and  the  president,  with  a  governor  appointed  dire< 
national  government,  instead  of  being  elected  by  the  people,  (c) 
ritory  lies  south  of  Kansas;  New  Mexico  lies  south  of  Colorado  a 
Texas,  (d)  Our  island  possessions  include  Porio  Rico,  lying  S( 
Florida;  the  Hawaiian  islands,  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  about  one-tl 
way  between  the  United  States  and  China;  the  Philippine  islands,  s 
Asia. 

5.  (a)  Canada,  Newfoundland;  (b)  India,  Hong  Kong 
Australian  continent,  New  Zealand. 

6.  (a)     Sugar,  tobacco,  hemp;   (b)   sugar,  rice,  coffee. 

7.  (a)  Too  many  to  mention;  the  principal  ones  being  Prusi 
and  Bavaria,     (b)  Prussia,     (c)    The  king  of  Prussia. 

8.  (a)     From  New  York  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  thence  south  t 
bay,  and  up  the  Delaware  river;   (b)  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  thenc 
thru  the  open  ocean  or  by  way  of  Long  Island  sound  and  then 
the  ocean  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  up  the  river  to 

(c)  Atlantic  ocean,  south  to  Florida  strait,  across  the  Gulf  of  1 
up  the  Mississippi  river  to  St.  Louis. 

P.     (a)     A  point  of  New  Jersey  extending  norihward  at  the  < 
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fork  harbor;  (b)  the  eastern  point  of  Long  Island;  (c)  in  Niagara  river; 
be  bluffs  along  the  Hudson,  opposite  New  York,  and  extending  north  some 
f  miles. 

.  (a)  A  narrow  strait  between  Europe  and  Turkey  in  Asia;  (b)  a  dtj 
(oth  Africa;  (c)  the  capital  city  of  the  Sudan,  in  Africa;  (d)  on  the 
iMTf  between  Alaska  and  British  Columbia;  (e)  a  port  in  Siberia. 

ARITHMETIC. 
The  quotient  is  45.6,  the  divisor  23,  the  remainder  4;  find  the  dividend. 

Simplify 1- showing  all  the  work. 

SI        HXi 

How  much  coal,  at  $6.25  a  ton,  is  equal  in  value  to  1800  lbs.  of  hay  at  |18 

I? 

.  b  the  number  36,940  the  local  value  expressed  by  the  first  two  digits  i^ 

many  times  tJie  local  value  expressed  by  (a)  the  second  digit,  (6)  the  third 

n  (e)  the  fourth  digit  ? 

.  The  capacity  of  a  bin  is  50  bushels,  its  length  is  5  feet,  and  its  breadth  4 

;  find  its  depth.  ^ 

.  Find  the  cost  of  a  two-inch  plank  18'  long,  9"  wide,  at  $35  per  M. 

•  On  •  house  worth  $4925  there  are  annually  the  following  average  expenses* 
nnce  for  }  its  value  at  ^^;  taxes  $85.62;  repairs  $49.75;  what  rent  per  month 
pay  expenses  and  6%  on  investment  ? 

•  A  grocer  makes  a  profit  of  20^  by  selling  coffee  at  25  cts. ;  what  per  cent. 
it  vonld  he  make  by  selling  the  same  at  26  cts.? 

•  Find  the  difference  between  the  exact  interest  and  the  interest  by  the 
■noQ  method  on  $50,000  from  May  1  to  October  16  of  the  same  year,  at  6%. 

'•  If  •  schoolroom  40  feet  by  30  feet  has  8  windows,  each  having  15  lights  of 
>  10  inches  by  12  inches,  what  is  the  ratio  of  the  lighting  surface  to  the 
snrfioe? 

AM8WF.R8. 

1.M052.8 
«— I     2 

ri    i^ii~2l 

3  8 

5 

3 

3     5      15 
"^l.TSS  tons. 

(9)  The  value  expressed  by  the  first  two  digits  is  36,000,  or  six  time  6,000, 
.^«  expressed  by  the  second  digit ;  (6)  the  value  expressed  by  the  36,000  is 
^kles  the  value  (900),  expressed  by  the  third  digit ;  (0)  it  is  nine  hundred 
'^  value  (40),  expressed  by  the  fourth  digit. 
^114- 

^i  cents. 

iS87. 

^8. 

^14.04.  10.— The  rmtio  of  window  space  to  floor  space  \i  V:19, 
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ALGEBRA. 

I.  Reduce  to  rimpleat  ftirm  8a— [3a— j  ^     .^^    3am\~^^ — ' 
e,  Flad  the  prime  hcton  of  laeli  of  the  fbllowingi 

ISz*— SI,  eab-^bc+iad—ied,  6»*+ 

a.  Find  the  uinplett  txft^faion  for  the  vBlne  of  — — ^ — H — j-J 

4.  Form  two  simultoneotu  equatloiiB,  each  contMning  two  imkiww 

titles,  and  eliminate  one  of  the  unknown  quantities  by  tbc  m 
comparison. 

5.  Find  the  value  of  (a— 36}  *,  using  the  binomial  theorem. 

6.  Find  the  aquare  root  of  a'— 6ILC+--I-9X'' — T+Vfl 
T.  Find  the  Taloe  of  taeh  ot  the  fbllowinfc: 

8.  Find  the  value  of  x  in  the  equation   ^'^^1+  Vix+9=B 

9.  Find  the  value  of  x  In  the  equation  29x*— 7x=fif 

10.  Four  years  ago  the  age  of  the  older  of  two  children  was  four  tin 
•f  the  younfteri  two  years  hence  it  wiU  be  twice  that  of  the  y 
What  is  the  age  of  each  ? 

AxawsBi. 
I.  6— to. 
8.   (*i'+S)  (2x+3)  <ia;— 3);  (3o— c)  (»+2<0i  <3<i-^{Sa+7), 

4.  x+g=6 
«=»— V 

84— 3y=  19— By 
—3y+2j(= 19—34 

at-3, 

5.  •'— 10a*A-(-40a'fc'— fMlo'ft'  +  HOnfc'- sat'. 

6.  Sl^-a— t. 

7.  56  t'is;  4«J  1'?;    tn^+(B— c)  \'a+e 


9.  *=i 
10,  The  older  is  lU;  the  younger  T. 
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6ducational  Ccxts 

-         Use  well  your  talents  in  searching  for  what  is  good  in  the  chil- 
™"* under  jour  care. 

Tactful  attention  to  the  just  demands  of  child  nature  in  the 
jahnntrnnm  would  save  the  teacher  much  annoyance  and  render  both 
And  the  children  happier  and  sweeter-tempered.  As  &  rule,  chil- 
laremore  inclined  to  good  thanevil.  But  thisisrevealedonly  to 
tbe  right  sort  of  teacher.    Others  will  not  find  it  so. 

When  studying  children  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  their  inter- 
ect*,  be  sure  to  study  their  educators  first. 

ITie  atmosphere  of  a  school  is  chemically  affected  by  the  breath 
'  frf  teachers.  That  accounts  for  its  being  deadly  to  common  sense 
lis  places  where  the  teachers  are  lacking  in  good  judgment. 

Happy  the  children  who  have  tlie  kindly,  devoted,  sympathetic 
encouraging,  sunny  teacher.  Tlieir  education  is  richer  tlian  that 
of  those  who  want  such  a  teacher,  tlio  their  instructor  were  bathed 
in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  ages. 

Instead  of  trying  to  run  a  teachers'  inDeting  with  speakers  with 

whom   aplomb  and   platform   presence  are  the  chief  cjualifi  cat  ions, 

'    mud  who  Jack   in    nearly   everything  that  mnke^  up  educational  cx- 

,    perinoB  and  authoritativeness.  let    the  program  be  constructed  of 

tbe  reading  and  discussion  of  the  best  articles  to  be  found  in  pro- 

fodoiiBl  periodicals. 

School  music  that  is  not  thoroly  enjoyed  b^-  tbe  children  is  a 
waatefiil  encumbrance  upon  the  elementary'  cour.<ie  of  study. 

An  infallible  school  superintendent  is  not  of  this  earth.    Honest 
cntieiim  and  loyalty  can  well  be  in  harmony'.     But  there  n.usi  be 
,    Up  backbiting.    Tbe  teachers'  conference  should  be  the  open  forum 
;    for  the  discussion  of  everything  concerning  the  schools. 
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Education    is   something  that  anybody  feds  qualified 
about.      Some  people  have  a  real  passion  for  this  sort  ol 
rerel.     Why  is  ibis  ? 

When  a  person  is  ill,  friend  and  foe  alike  will  advise  him 
get  well  in  the  quickest  way.  The  rule  of  wisdom  is  to  oc 
professionally  trained  and  successful  physician. 

Cbc  IWccfMnfzaticii  of  Ceacbing 

To  Ziller  the  educational  world  is  more  especially  indel 
the  dear  exposition  of  the  five  formal  steps  of  instructioi 
discovery  and  philosophic  justification  of  this  method  of  pi 
in  bringing  a  lesson  home  to  the  children  are  the  merit  of  ] 
The  mechanization  of  the  ^^steps"  for  purposes  of  universi 
tical  application  is  more  properly  the  achievement  of  Zille 
logical  successor  of  Ziller  in  the  further  mechanization  of  1 
bartian  system  of  pedagogic  reasoning  is  Professor  Rdn 
University  of  Jena,  who  will  visit  America  this  summer 
been  engaged  to  deliver  lectures  on  pedagogy  at  several 
How  far  the  mechanization  of  teaching  has  been  carried  b 
most  strikingly  shown  in  the  collection  of  teachers'  man 
tended  to  cover  the  work  of  the  eight  elementary  school  yeai 
only  is  the  course  of  study  organized  with  minute  precision, 
lesson  units  are  mapped  out  and  the  mechanical  procedure 
lesson  is  fixed  to  almost  the  minutest  detail. 

It  may  seem  that  a  mechanization  of  teaching  to  sudi  i 
must  reduce  education  to  barren  machine  work.  There  is  i 
that  the  tendency  is  in  the  direction  of  closer  attention  to  1 
nical  perfection  of  detail.  But  is  this  really  detrimental 
artistic  creation?  Does  it  detract  from  the  dignity  of  ti 
Does  it  interfere  with  the  effort  to  make  education  prodt 
the  greatest  good  to  the  children?  Looking  these  qu»tiom 
ly  in  the  face  there  is  one  to  which  all  others  must  yield  pn 
and  that  is,  *^How  does  the  mechanization  of  teachin^if  ] 
affect  the  educational  welfare  of  the  children?*'  Here  we 
only  true  touchstone  and  standard  for  determining  the  jt 
ity  of  the  technical  perfection  of  teaching,  with  all  the  rea 
this  endeavor  is  developing. 

The  painter  by  an  unwise  use  of  his  time  reduces  only 
opportunities  for  usefulness.  Experimentation  can  mar  < 
canvas  and  that  is  a  dead  thing  as  it  first  comes  to  his  ha 
which  may  be  replaced  by  another  without  serious  injury  to 
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oe  Addison  has  compared  education  to  the  sculptor's  art  in 
b^uoted  phrase,  let  us  apply  the  test  here.  By  a  skilful 
the  chisel  and  the  mallet  the  sculptor  will  set  free  from  the 
lock  of  marble  the  image  which  his  soul  has  by  an  inspiration 
med  in  it.  But  suppose  he  should  make  a  serious  mistake 
would  render  the  half -finished  block  unfit  for  the  transf or- 
into  the  master  work  he  had  in  mind.  He  can  throw  the 
il  aside  and  begin  his  labors  anew  on  a  new  block  f nmi  the 
s. 

e  teacher  artist  has  a  much  more  serious  proposition.  The 
il  upon  which  he  is  to  exerdse  his  art  is  sacred.  It  is  a  life, 
ividual  life,  the  unique  incarnation  of  an  element  of  diTinily, 
t  care  of  which  he  is  answerable  to  the  Father  of  mankinds 
laterial  is  a  child  which  must  not  be  marred.  An  irreme- 
mistake  made  by  the  sculptor  is  a  misfortune;  a  permanent 
inflicted  upon  tiie  diild,  by  an  educator  is  a  crime.     That  is 


rthermore,  while  the  sculptor  may  read  in  his  rude  blodc  of 
a  story  created  by  his  phantasy,  the  educator  has  placed 
him  the  incorporation  of  specific  purposes  of  the  Divinity 
lies  the  destinies  of  mankind.  With  the  educator  it  is  not 
:ient  what  he  seeks  to  accomplish  with  his  material.  Nor  is 
king  his  res])onsibilities  by  merely  avoiding  serious  mistakes. 
oUems  are  fixed  for  him  in  the  purposes  of  the  Creator.  Ao- 
lljf  his  chiefest  anxiety  must  be  to  learn  the  will  of  Grod 
sference  to  the  development  of  humanity.  He  must  oonse- 
limself  to  the  search  for  truth.     But  how  shall  he  find  this 


with,  no  one  must  trust  to  a  sudden  inspiration, 
is  voudisafed  only  to  him  who  diligently  searches,  zealously 
thout  ceasing.  And  to  us  who  have  mUlenia  of  search  for 
)ehind  us  this  search  must  be  essentially  a  research.  The 
es  found  by  the  truthseekers  of  all  times  and  climes  must  be 
9  and  we  must  lay  hold  of  tests  for  proving  the  spirits, 
t  ideal  aims  are  in  themselves  not  sufficient  to  govern  our 
s  teachers.  The  question  what  ideal  shall  direct  us  on  the 
ust  be  coupled  with  the  more  practical  inquiry  as  to  what 
^aaUy  be  done  in  this  direction.  Here  again  we  stand  before 
iem  which  can  be  solved  by  no  other  method  than  that  of  close 
tnprehensive  investigation  of  the  models  supplied  in  the  work 
best  teachers,  not  those  who  are  reputed  to  be  the  best, 
ise  found  to  be  the  best  after  due  trial  and  strict  examination* 
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The  locating  of  the  modek  which  may  reasonably  be 
as  standards  of  efficien<7  is  a  work  of  great  magnitude.  ' 
pursued  by  Dr.  Rice  in  his  well-known  investigations  hi 
the  vast  amount  of  labor  involved.  The  proving  of  the 
teaching  on  an  extensive  basis  of  comparative  tests  has  in 
been  made  the  object  of  scientific  inquiry  heretofore.  1 
statistical  inquiries  opened  the  way.  The  Society  of  £< 
Research,  which  has  taken  up  the  work,  includes  in  its  m 
many  of  the  most  influential  friends  of  the  schools.  ^ 
greater  object  of  this  society  is  the  establishment  of  ratio 
ards  of  efficiency  in  teaching,  it  occupies  itself  more  dir 
the  determining  of  the  relative  values  of  different  educatii 
esses  as  demonstrated  by  the  results  obtained. 

The  more  immediate  duty  in  the  improvement  of  ] 
practice,  then,  would  seem  to  be  the  estabhshment  of  star 
testing  educational  efficiency  in  matters  which  can  be  sul 
accurate  comparative  analysis. 

Sckctcd  Readings 

Greneral  scholarship  and  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  p 
and  pedagogy  is  one  thing ;  the  ability  to  train  a  class  oi 
or  to  handle  a  corps  of  teachers,  is  quite  another.  The  n 
the  one  is  in  no  sense  a  measure  of  the  other.  In  a  word 
one  line  does  not  indicate  merit  in  another  line;  and  the 
with  our  merit  lists  has  been  that  they  have  not  been  '. 
based  on  skill  in  teaching. 

The  only  thing  for  which  merit  lists  based  on  theoretic 
cations  should  be  utilized,  is  that  of  the  provisional  ap 
of  teachers,  before  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to  devc 
manifest,  their  pedagogical  skill.  In  the  provisional  ap 
theoretical  qualifications  should  be  pushed  to  the  farth> 
that  may  be  feasible,  in  order  that  none  but  scholarly 
trained  teachers  may  be  placed  in  charge  of  schools, 
teachers  have  received  their  provisional  appointments  a 
position  to  develop  their  pedagogical  skill,  then  the  orde] 
must  be  determined  by  their  actual  efficiency  as  teachers, 
retical  qualifications  must  become  of  secondary  considerati 

J.  M. 


It  appears  that  the  education  of  the  schools  is  but  one 
too  a  rather  insignificant  one,  of  the  many  surrounding 
conditioning  growth. — Do^ilLd^o-s^  \xv"Thft  Growth  of  tl 
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To  be  possessed  of  a  vigorous  mind  is  not  enough;  the  prime 
Teqoisite  is  rightly  to  apply  it. — ^Rjbne  Desca&tss  (1596-1660). 


Descabtes^s  Foub  Laws  of  the  Method  of  Knowledge. 

^^The  first  was  never  to  accept  anything  for  true  which  I  did  not 
clearly  know  to  be  such ;  that  is  to  say,  carefully  to  avoid  precipi- 
tancy and  prejudice,  and  to  compromise  nothing  more  in  my  judg- 
Oheni  than  what  was  presented  to  my  mind  clearly  and  distinctly  as 
b>  exclude  aU  ground  of  doubt. 

*^The  second,  to  divide  each  of  the  difficulties  under  examination 
into  as  many  parts  as  possible,  and  as  might  be  necessary  for  its 
^equate  solution. 

'^The  third,  to  conduct  my  thoughts  in  such  order  that,  by  com- 
mencing  with  objects  the  simplest  and  easiest  to  know,  I  might 
^aocnd  by  little  and  little,  and,  as  it  were,  step  by  step,  to  the  knowl- 
^S^  ^f  ^^  more  complex ;  assigning  in  thought  a  certain  order  even 
^  those  objects  which  in  their  own  nature  do  not  stand  in  a  rela- 
uon  of  antecedence  and  sequence. 

^^And  the  last,  in  every  case  to  make  emumeratian  so  complete, 
^<id  reviews  so  general,  that  I  might  be  assured  that  nothing  was 
^^tnitted." 

[The  editor  is  responsible  for  the  italics.'] 


Selections  from  ^^Amiel^s  Journal.''^ 

In  the  conduct  of  life,  habits  count  for  more  than  maxims,  be- 
c^'i^  habit  is  a  living  maxim  become  flesh  and  instinct.  To  re- 
form one^s  maxims  is  nothing:  it  is  but  to  change  the  title  of  the 
^^^^<4.  To  learn  new  habits  is  everything,  for  it  is  to  reach  the  sub- 
•^^^nce  of  life.    Life  is  but  a  tissue  of  habits. 

Do  not  amend  by  reasoning,  but  by  example.  Do  not  hope  to 
^^cite  love  except  by  love.  Be  what  you  wish  others  to  become.  Let 
^^Hir  self  and  not  your  words  preach  for  you. 

^Tory  life  is  a  profession  of  faith,  and  exercises  an  inevitable 
!/^^  silent  propaganda.    As  far  as  lies  in  its  power,  it  tends  to  trans- 
^^^'^  the  universe  and  humanity  into  its  own  image. 
1*hiis  we  all  have  a  care  of  souls. 
1^^^  ^very  man  is  the  center  of  perpetual  radiation  like  a  luminous 
cS^^ ;  he  is,  as  it  were,  a  beacon  which  entices  a  ship  upon  the  rocks 
^"t:  does  not  guide  it  into  port. 

iRrerj  man  is  a  priest,  even  involuntarily ;  his  conduct  is  an  un- 
8erm<m,  which  is  forever  preaching  to  others ;  but  there  are 
of  Baal,  of  Moloch,  and  of  all  the  false  gods.    SucYv  \%  V)^^ 
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high  importance  of  example.  Thence  comes  the  terrible 
bility  which  weighs  upon  us  all. 

Sin  would  be  only  an  evil  for  him  who  commits  it,  wer 
crime  toward  the  weak  brethren,  whom  it  corrupts. 

One  often  sees  the  details  too  dearly  to  the  detrime 
whole. 

A  multitude  of  sparks  gives  but  a  poor  light.    [Conoei 

It  is  by  sacrificing  what  is  excellent,  remarkable,  and  i 
nary  that  we  get  rid  of  what  is  bad.    [Danger  of  uniform 

Science  is  the  power  of  man,  and  love  his  strength ;  mai 
man  only  by  the  intelligence,  but  he  ii  man  only  by  t 
Knowledge,  love,  power — there  is  the  complete  life. 

Bodclogfcal  HepcctB  of  the  Scboole. 

Parti. 

1.      DEFDnnON  09  TS&MS. 

Mr.  Richard  T.  Ely,  of  Wisconsin  university,  sai 
"Introduction  to  Political  Economy,"  that  "Sociology  d 
all  the  phenomena  of  society ;  that  is  to  say  with  aU  that 
men  living  together  and  having  certain  necessary,  agree 
desirable  relations  with  one  another."  Mr.  Fairb«Jiks  in  h 
duction  to  Sociology"  says,  that  sociology  is  the  study  < 
relations.  In  all  definitions  of  Sociology,  the  words  as 
relation,  and  humanity  are  always  the  key-words.  Socio 
new  science,  the  newest  and  least  distinctly  defined  of  all 
and  yet  human  relations,  human  dependencies,  human  i 
human  environment,  human  heredity,  human  contact,  an 
associations  are  all  as  old  as  the  race.  Only  within  the  las 
five  years  have  all  these  ideas  begun  to  shape  themsc 
a  science.  The  Christian  doctrine  of  the  "brotherhood 
has  taken  on  thousands  of  more  or  less  exclusive  forme 
churches,  lodges,  guilds,  fraternities,  societies,  parties,  sd 
even  Democratic  governments;  but  all  these  have  been  si 
school-masters  to  lead  men  everywhere  to  comprehend  theii 
interests,  their  common  rights,  their  common  relations,  i 
common  dependencies  upon  one  another.  We  are  coming 
the  truth  that  "no  man  Uveth  unto  himself." 

2.      GENERAL   PHASES  OF   SOCIOLOGICAL  INTXRS8T 

As  a  result  of  this  great  wave  of  democratic  and  soc 

est,  the  study  of  Sociology  has  come  to  be  the  most  pop 

ject  of  study  in  our  colleges  and  umversities ;  and  ^e  t 
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of  tcmperanoe  organizationsy  societies  for  the  prevention  of  crime^ 
houses  for  the  rescue  of  fallen  men  and  women,  plans  for  the  im* 
provement  of  the  filthy  tenement  quarters  of  our  large  cities,  asso- 
ciations for  the  placing  of  city  children  in  country  homes  for  fresh 
air  during  the  sununer,  laws  for  the  prevention  of  the  circulation 
of  immoral  literature,  regulations  for  the  improvement  of  sanitary 
conditions  in  schools  and  churches,  clubs  for  the  attraction  of  boys 
and  young  men  away  from  the  streets  and  saloons  to  more  health- 
ful resorts,  institutions  for  the  training  of  incorrigible  children, 
reformatories,  college  students'  social  settlements  among  degraded 
peoples  in  the  slums,  free  public  lectures  for  the  instruction  of  the 
masses,  coUege  and  university  extension  movements,  missionary 
societies,  and  even  the  vast  schemes  of  public  instruction  for  the 
youth  of  many  lands — all  these  have  become  more  numerous  and 
effective  within  the  last  fifty  years  for  the  elevation  of  society  than 
in  all  the  previous  years  of  the  world's  history.  It's  a  day  of 
appreciation  for  the  law  of  human  intei^relation,  inter-dependence, 
intez^-obligation,  and  inter-influence.  All  these  institutions  have 
their  purely  Christian  charity  or  religious  phases;  but  besides  all 
these  spiritual  phases  of  social  uplift,  for  which  we  are  thankful, 
men  everywhere  are  coming  to  see  that  ignorance,  degradation, 
immorality,  licentiousness,  and  the  withholding  of  political  rights 
from  any  man  or  group  of  men  reacts  upon  society  and  upon  the 
individual  member  of  society  very  greatly  to  the  hurt  of  both.  So 
instead  of  checking,  hindering,  and  repressing  the  political,  the 
social,  the  moral,  the  industrial,  and  the  educational  possibilities  of 
the  race,  and  instead  of  allowing  those  things  which  keep  the  human 
race  from  realizing  its  best,  to  exist,  civilized  people  are  rapidly 
passing  over  to  the  attitude  of  positive  helpfulness  toward  the  race 
and  positive  antagonism  toward  ignorance  and  vice.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  very  helpful  and  aggressive  attitude,  all  these  afore- 
mentioned movements  of  sociological  endeavor  are  working  out  a 
higher  order  of  humanity  in  general.  We  realize  that  the  good 
of  every  man  is  our  own  good,  the  uplift  of  but  a  little  child  up- 
lifts the  race. 

8.      aSULTION  OF  SCHOOI^  AND  EDUCATION  TO   THIS  GENEHAL 

INTEREST. 

And  what  is  the  relation  of  Education — ^the  schools — ^to  these 
sociological  questions?     Close,  very  close;  and  yet  how  very,  very 
little  study  of  social  laws  and  forces  there  is  among  teachers. 
Some  time  ago  I  heard  a  well-trained  and  experienced  teacher  ad- 
dress his  fellow-teachers  upon  the  old-time  subject  of  ^'Discipline.'' 
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As  he  dipped  into  the  principles  of  Methods  and  wrestled  yt 
intricacies  of  Psychology,  I  was  impressed,  as  I  have  oft 
in  Institutes,  with  the  strikingly  individualistic  nature  of  the 
er's  treatment  of  his  subject.  He  seemed  to  set  each  studen 
thoroly  ideal  school  so  thoroly  apart  from  all  other  a 
as  to  make  of  each  student  a  problem  entirely  independent 
student's  environment.  It  was  the  old-fashioned  form  of 
logical  and  pedagogical  treatment,  full  of  the  most  delicj 
technical  points  of  metaphysical  speculation.  Poor  childi 
poor  teacher,  thought  I!  Shall  we  not  soon  come  to  real 
every  school  is  a  society  within  itself  and  yet  related  to  an  i 
number  of  other  sociij  groups  all  around  it!  And  shall 
soon  begin  to  solve  all  our  vexed  problems  of  school  mani 
and  discipline  from  the  real  and  natural  group  standpoint 
chology  and  pedagogy  can  not  solve  these  problems,  for  psy 
and  pedagogy  have  to  do  with  the  single  child  mind,  whil< 
and  schools  are  groups.  The  gentleman's  very  good  spe 
me  queered,  for  it  seemed  like  a  perfect  half  and  not  like  a 
whole.  Fact  is,  his  psychological  truth  was  only  half-trutl: 
close  analysis  of  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  character 
individual  students,  he  had  disregarded  the  great  and  all-in 
sociological  principles  that  are  so  recently  a  part  of 
thought,  and  so  his  speech  on  Discipline  was  unfinished.  O 
he  had  the  Psychologies  and  Pedagogies  on  his  side ;  but,  eu 
the  psychologies  and  pedagogies  for  teaching  pure  and  s 
propose  to  approach  my  studies  of  discipline  and  school  i 
ment  and  school  courses  hereafter  from  the  standpoint  of 
rather  than  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual. 

4.    SOCIOLOGY  AND  PEDAGOGY  LOCATED. 

But  perchance  there  is  someone  here  who  resents  what 
be  my  wholesale  discount  of  psychology  and  I>edagogy. 
unprejudice  himself  for  the  moment,  for  no  one  honors  th 
have  done  so  much  for  the  teaching  profession  as  the  psycl 
and  professors  of  pedagogy  have  done  as  I  honor  them, 
have  dignified  the  profession  and  they  have  brought  their 
as  nearly  to  perfection  as  their  individualistic  viewpoin 
permit  them.  We  discard  none  of  their  work,  but  we  insist 
new  viewpoint.  To  sustain  what  I  realize  is  a  rather  radi 
tude  toward  psychology  and  pedagogy,  I  beg  to  quote  fi 
Fairbanks  again:  "Volumes  have  been  written  to  show  ] 
complex  processes  of  the  developed  mind  have  been  evolvec 
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simple  process  which  can  be  explained  in  terms  of  simple  ncrv- 
iction  in  the  brain.  Sometimes  the  child's  development  has 
made  the  basis  of  this  study ;  more  commonly  it  has  proceeded 
jrpothetical  grounds ;  the  end  remains  the  same,  viz.,  to  explain 
eolation  of  complex  psychical  processes  out  of  simple  elements. 
1  of  this  labor  would  have  been  spared,  or,  at  any  rate,  it  would 
been  turned  into  a  profitable  channel,  if  the  student  had 
[nized  that  this  evolution  is  not  a  feature  of  the  individual 
,  but  of  the  social  mind.  The  individual  mind  receives  its 
cities  as  a  gift  from  its  social  environments ;  more  exactly,  it 
ops  these  capacities  by  sharing  more  and  more  completely 
I  social  mind  of  which  it  is  destined  to  form  a  part.  .  .  The  true 
I  to  solve  the  problems  of  psychogenesis  is  in  the  history  of 
ocial  mind  and  not  in  the  history  of  the  individual  mind." 

.,  Study  the  child  mind  by  studying  the  minds  of 

,  the  children  as  a  group  in  relation  to  all  the  en- 

r^  vironment  and  parentage,  and  you  will  get  the  true 

I  1  solution  in  the  form  of  Sociology, 

bology.     I  ^^ 

And  now,  in  order  that  we  may  get  the  true  relation  of  soci- 
j  to  other  sciences  that  concern  man,  and  in  order  that  we  may 
ducation  especially  as  a  subdivision  of  sociology,  I  beg  to  refer 
to  the  following  outline : 

1.  Politics  or  Civics — The  science  of  civil  re- 
lations. 
%,  Ethics — ^The  science  of  human  relations  from 

the  standpoint  of  duty. 
8.  Economics — The  science  of  purely  business 
relations. 

4.  Religion — The  science  of  spiritual  relations. 

5.  Education — ^The  science  of  cultural  and  de- 
velopmental relations. 

6.  Psychology — ^The  science  of  mind,  but  is  not 
mind,  at  least  ^  what  it  is  because  of  its 
relations  with  other  minds? 

7.  History — ^The  science  of  all  human  relations 
in  the  past. 

Furthermore  be  it  observed,  that  among  the  nine  great  divis- 
of  human  knowledge  into  which  practically  all  the  librarians 
he  world  classify  the  books  on  their  shelves.  Sociology  is  one 
bem,  and  all  educational  books  are  given  a  number  under  the 
krlment  of  Sociology.  So  we  feel  warranted  in  proceeding  now 
ismus  some  of  the  ^^Sociological  Aspects  of  the  Schools.'' 


Kdology  em- 
es  all  scien- 
that  involve 
an  relations 

for 
Oology       is 
^  science   of 
Han     rela- 
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That  Library  Scheme. 


1.  Philosophy. 

S.  Religion. 

8.  Sociology. 

4.  Philology. 

5.  Natural  Science. 

6.  Useful  Arts. 

7.  Pine  Arts. 

8.  Literature. 

9.  History. 

PART  n. 

FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  THE  TEACHES. 

1st  Phase. — The  ideal  teacher  is  the  representative 
social  standards,  general  intelligence,  and  civic  virtue  ii 
munity.  In  the  district  school-teacher  may  be  found  m 
solution  of  most  of  our  purely  school  problons,  but  also 
of  many  of  the  helpful  or  harmful  influences  that  are  fo 
conmiunity  life.  The  old  trinity  of  influence  in  the  old-tii 
nity — ^the  minister,  the  squire,  and  the  doctor — ^has  been  c 
the  quartet  of  influence  by  adding  the  teacher.  The  pi] 
and  the  public  school  teacher  offer  a  sort  of  conunon  meeti 
for  all  forms  of  community  uplift.  The  teacher  should 
possibilities  of  her  enriching  the  community  with  her  c 
and  cultured  spirit.  The  homes  of  the  children  should 
defer  to  the  teacher  as  a  model  of  personal  excellence,  ai 
operation  of  parents  and  teacher  may  result  in  more  tha 
matter  of  teaching  the  child  his  A,  B,  C's  or  in  still 
keeping  the  youth  from  burning  the  schoolhouse  down 
the  teacher  out.  It  is  impossible  to  examine  teacher  cai 
the  subject  of  social  power  for  community  uplift,  but 
should  be  considered  a  very  necessary  qualification  for  ti 
It  has  come  to  be  necessary  that  the  teacher  of  boys  and 
be  more  than  just  negatively  good — ^no  smokie,  no  < 
drinkie,  no  swearie;  they  must  be  positively  and  foro 
actively  uplifting  in  their  general  appearance,  their  sp 
manners,  their  company,  and  their  interest  in  ennobling  i 
It  is  positively  disgraceful  to  hear  and  see  what  one  musi 
see  around  some  town  and  country  schoolhouses,  right  i 
of  the  teacher  and  often  more  or  less  sanctioned  by  him. 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  toward  the  commun 
result  in  at  least  respectful  deportment  and  language 
students  and  young  people  around  the  schoolhouse  at 
ments  and  other  public  occasions.  The  public  school  and 
school  teacher  must  mean  moT^  Vo  VJiafe  cnciafinxaty  than 
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latter  of  Readin,  Ritin,  and  Rithmetic.  This  sociological  relation 
f  the  teacher  to  the  school  community  is  vital,  for  in  a  very  great 
leasure  it  may  truthfully  be  said  that  as  is  the  teacher  so  will  the 
(immunity  be.  If  the  teacher  is  so  passive  in  a  social  way  as  to 
e  perceptibly  ineffectual  in  the  community  life,  that  teacher  is 
ar  from  the  ideal,  that  teacher  is  missing  great  opportunities,  that 
ommunity  is  failing  to  get  what  it  should  have,  that  community 
>  ontnie  to  itself.  Every  teacher  should  be  alive  to  every  great 
nd  good  and  noble  movement  or  influence  in  the  state  and  nation, 
ixt  thru  eveiy  teacher  the  community  should  get  at  least  an 
utelligent  interpretation  of  that  movement's  possible  value  to  the 
ommon  people.  In  other  words,  the  teacher  should  have  some  very 
tthhf ul  woYds  to  speak  among  the  common  people  in  regard  to 
odi  subjects  as  Local  Option,  the  Crowding  of  Country  People 
ito  Cities,  The  Disposition  of  the  City  Populations  to  Move  to 
be  Country,  The  Injurious  Effects  of  Smoking  and  Chewing,  The 
nfortunate  Ejects  of  Female  Service  in  Factories,  The  Unsatis- 
ictory  Results  of  Keeping  CSiildren  Out  of  School  Part  or  Most  of 
le  School  Year,  and  The  Dangerous  Possibilities  of  Sending 
oang  Boys  to  Big  Towns  to  Work,  etc.  In  proportion  as  the 
idler's  training,  travel,  and  experience  make  it  possible  for  him 
her  to  command  respect  for  his  opinion  on  these  vital  subjects, 
%t  teacher  will  fulfil  his  sociological  relation  to  the  community. 
le  policy  of  democratic  society  and  republican  government  de- 
inds  that  the  schools  shall  make  returns  in  loyal  and  effective 
isenship  for  the  investment  which  the  state  has  freely  made  in 
B  hrain  power  of  the  youth.  This  power  to  make  citizens  out  of 
idents,  to  make  men  and  women,  will  come  to  that  teacher  in  pro- 
ition  as  that  teacher  first  of  all  is  respected  by  the  parents  and 
ler  people  of  the  community  for  his  or  her  general  social,  moral, 
d  civic  attitude  toward  social,  moral,  and  civic  questions.  The 
lod  child  may  be  made  more  than  a  mere  intellectual  machine 
Ij  by  that  teacher  who  is  a  social  force  in  the  child's  community 
e.  To  merely  teach  civics  and  respect  for  law  is  only  a  cold  tech- 
ad  way  of  making  citizens.  The  teaching  is  or  may  be  good 
oogh  in  itself,  but  it  must  be  vitalized. 

DISCIPXINS  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

Sd  Phase. — ^The  teacher  is  the  source  of  true  discipline  in  her 
bool  in  proportion  as  she  takes  into  account  the  home  life,  the 
ligioas  life,  the  business  life,  the  social  life,  and  the  general  life  of 
e  eommunity  in  which  she  may  be  teaching.  It  is  a  plain  case. 
Im  ideal  of  education  was  originally  a  tutor  and  a  pMpW^  at  ^g«t- 
ya  m  hOar  smd  jtut  a  few  pupih.     Then  it  was  tnift  \ilbi^  VSju^ 
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teacher's  close  observation  of  the  isolated,  individual  child 
a  true  basis  for  methods  of  teaching  and  discipline.  Th 
the  child's  sociological  relations  was  not  such  a  varied  fa 
now.  Then  the  child's  social  relations  with  his  own  fa 
about  his  only  social  relations.  The  individuality  of  the  c 
not  only  be  understood  easily  by  his  teacher,  but  that  ind 
could  be  developed  much  more  truly  and  extensively  alon 
lines ;  and  discipline  was  easy. 

Public  Education  to-day  is  necessarily  mass  educai 
education,  grade  education,  education  in  the  large,  or 
applied  to  the  social  group.  Children  are  factors  h 
They  are  affected  by  sociological  laws  just  as  grown 
towns,  cities,  churches,  factories,  communities,  and  countr; 
are  affected  by  sociological  laws.  The  teaching  and  the 
of  children  should,  therefore,  be  done  in  view  of  their  sc 
relations.  (This  is  true  not  only  from  the  standpoint  o: 
of  teaching,  but  also  from  the  standpoint  of  the  subject 
teaching.)  Never  before  in  the  history  of  mankind  hai 
of  man's  relations  with  his  fellow-man  been  so  intricai 
varied.  We  do  things  to  day,  especially  in  America,  by 
committees,  associations,  unions,  trusts,  combinations,  co 
and  assemblies.  Individuality  in  anything  to-day,  for 
part,  consists  in  one's  skill  in  understanding  and  ad  jus 
self  to  these  great  factors.  These  are  sociological  (au 
they  produce  sociological  problems  for  child  study.  V 
seem  to  regard  the  fact  that  children  are  affected  in  their 
community  life  by  the  nature  of  their  parents'  business  U 
great  public  concerns.  Add  to  the  old  ideas  of  tact,  si 
suasion,  dunce-stool,  stand  'em  in  the  comer,  and  even  lie 
I  say,  to  all  these  the  modem  sociological  idea  of  commun 
group  study,  study  of  lines  of  common  interest,  and  all  th 
the  fact  of  the  cliild's  great  dependence  for  what  he  is,  i 
his  surroundings  are,  and  I'm  sure  that  our  questions  of 
will  take  on  new  significance.  We'll  discipline  the  whole 
whole  school,  the  whole  family,  the  whole  community, 
county,  the  whole  state ;  for  the  child  is  the  centre  in  thi 
concentric  groups  and  he  is  what  he  is  and  does  what  he  dc 
because  they  are  what  they  are  and  do  what  they  do.  V 
pline  these  groups  of  human  beings,  I  say,  we'll  get  at  ca 
understand  what  we  can  expect  from  what  we  have  on  hai 
not  despair  because  the  highest  ideals  of  conduct  are  no 
but  we'll  set  up  a  possibly-attainable  standard  of  conduct 
attain  it.    This  ^ill  lead  ms  as  \.eac\«T^  Into  a  brocider  con 
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i  general  or  stock  suggestions  that  are  made  for  the  discipline 
:hools  are  absolutely  useless  because  they  fail  to  take  into  ac- 
t  the  moral  and  social  conditions  of  the  individual  community, 
er  a  farce  is  made  of  the  whole  affair  because  the  teacher,  in 
r  to  hold  her  place,  is  trying  to  enforce  a  standard  of  discipline 
does  not  correspond  with  that  teacher's  life ;  and  the  students 
he  sham ;  or  the  standard  of  discipline  is  entirely  out  of  reach 
le  pupils.  I  am  absolutely  certain  that  the  best  rules  of  disd- 
I  are  worked  out  under  local  conditions  by  local  teachers  under 
circumstances,  when  such  teachers  consciously  or  unconsciously 
i  a  really  concrete  sociological  study  of  the  conmiunity  in  which 
schools  are  located.  Children  will  always  respect  the  authority 
lat  teacher  who  shows  by  her  very  air  tiiat  she  knows  the  com- 
ty  thoroly   and   understands  just   exactly   where   the   weak 

0  are  in  the  whole  crowd — ^master  of  the  situation,  see ! 

m.      HIGHER   LEAUNING. 

8d  Phase. — ^More  by  personal,  heart-to-heart,  sociological  con- 
and  interest  in  students  than  by  directly  teaching  them,  the 
er  becomes  the  greatest  inspiration  to  go  on  into  higher  school 
that  the  yast  mass  of  high-school  and  college  students  ever 
or  ever  shall  receive.  Teachers,  we  are  set  as  the  representa- 
of  learning  among  millions  who  know  not  the  beauty  or  the 
r  of  learning.  After  the  elementary  and  grammar-school  days 
^er,  thru  whom,  if  not  thru  us,  are  the  youth  to  be  inspired 
» on  to  nobler  and  higher  intellectual  attainments?  Oh,  some 
lays,  that  sounds  as  if  the  whole  aim  of  the  school-teacher 
d  be  to  get  all  boys  and  girls  to  go  on  to  high-school  and  col- 
No,  no;  I  know  that  cannot  be,  and  possibly  it  is  well  that  it 
it  be.  But,  my  teacher  friends,  upon  us  is  laid  the  solemn 
visibility  of  directing  as  many  young  people  proportionately 
te  coming  generation  into  the  higher  schools  as  were  directed 
by  our  teachers  in  the  past;  and  no  teachers  anywhere  in 
ica  should  be  afraid  that  too  many  will  go  to  high-school  and 
5e.    Why,  only  one  person  out  of  two  thousand  of  our  popu- 

1  goes  thru  college  these  days.  That  is  a  ver}'  small  per 
ge.  No,  no;  my  fellow-teachers,  we  have  neglected  and  are 
eting  this  sociological  phase  of  the  schools.  In  our  social  or 
ttioiial  interest  in  our  students  let  something  of  the  spirit  of 
eotch  Dominie  come  over  us.  He  like  all  Scotchmen  believed 
I  few  men  of  higher  learning  in  a  community  actually  helped 
rich  the  life  of  all  their  neighborhood,  and  so  he  tried  hard  to 
I  part  in  keeping  a  couBtant  stream  of  students  ixova  Yq&  AiXJiXft 
m  MhocJ  Artnag^  Into  the  University  of  EdinburgYu    Ei^wv  M 
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they  have  not  the  money  to  pay  their  way,  he  fires  worthj 
the  desire  to  go  and  then  tries  to  raise  the  money  by  i 
his  wealthy  friends.  Hear  him  as  he  pleads  with  Dn 
Drumtochty  in  the  interests  of  Geordie  Howe.  ^^Ye  thin! 
a'  askin  a  hard  thing  when  I  plead  for  a  pickle  note  to  g 
laddie  a  college  education,"  etc.  This  passion  to  advi 
learning  in  the  interests  of  the  race  should  possess  all  tru 
I  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  upon  these  three  *^S 
Phases  of  the  Schools,"  particularly  because  I  believe  thi 
of  the  school  centers  in  the  teacher:  scHnetimes  I  feel  i 
making  teacher  and  school  synonymous.  She  is  the  cec 
school,  and  by  virtue  of  her  permeating  influence,  she  m 
its  circle  and  circumference.  I  mi^t  take  up  other  S 
Phases  of  the  schools,  such  as  ^Moral  Problems  as  they  ai 
by  the  Association  of  Children  in  School,"  *^The  Course 
as  it  is  Affected  by  the  Peculiar  Social  Character  of  a  S 
trict,"  ^^The  Right  and  Wrong  ia  the  Association  of 
Girls  Together  in  the  Same  School,"  "The  Proper  Atti 
Assumed  by  the  Teadier  Toward  the  Feeble-minded  ii 
School,"  etc.  All  these  are  live  topics  for  discussion  in  e 
circles  and  all  of  them  arise  from  the  great  interest  whi 
gists  have  stirred  up  in  all  civilized  countries. 

But  I  shall  not  enter  u]>on  a  discussion  of  these  i 
want  to  leave  you  a  picture  of  a  teacher's  possible  socio 
fluence  as  it  works  itself  out  in  the  lives  of  others  even 
teacher  has  long  since  ceased  to  be.  To  be  the  teach 
whom  centers  the  intellectual  life  of  a  commimity  is  ai 
worthy  of  any  lady  or  gentleman ;  and  the  meaning  of  s 
son  to  a  village,  town,  city,  or  country-side  may  be  e 
measurable.  To  see  the  timid  little  fellow  who,  with  the  < 
chaps,  learned  his  letters  at  your  knee,  grow  into  youn£ 
right  in  your  own  school,  under  your  own  tutorship,  to  c 
expansion  of  his  mentality,  to  arrest  any  tendency  wl 
dislodge  him  from  his  devotion  to  the  course  of  study 
finish,  to  enter  into  his  life  with  suggestions  based  upon  a 
as  tender  as  that  of  a  parent,  to  inject  even  a  pajrt  of 
mental  and  moral  self  into  the  life  courses  of  his  being 
him  in  his  preparatory  work  for  a  useful  life  in  the  com: 
for  advanced  work  in  the  college,  and  perchance  to  see 
in  the  forefront  as  a  leader  of  men  in  camp  or  court  or  i 
is  a  series  of  experiences  which  has  come  to  a  few  faithfi 
ters  whose  names  may  even  now  be  suggested  to  you  as 
to  scenes  long  since  placed  amcm£>(!^^V)eb.Mti£uI  pictures 
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Mnd  Utcs  is  the  joy  and  reward  of  a  faithful  teacher  who  stays  long 
smmgh  by  his  carving  on  human  hearts  to  leave  a  memorable  im- 
pression. This  is  immortality  enough,  and  if  the  metempsychosis  of 
Pythagoras  be  not  true  in  the  Indian  conception  of  the  Great 
Teadier's  doctrine,  it  is  at  least  true  in  the  sense  that  a  teacher's 
spirit  can  never  die,  but  passes  on  and  on  thruout  the  ages.    Let 
there  be  those  among  us  still  who,  fixing  their  eyes  upon  their  field 
of  labor,  shall  say  within  themselves,  ^*By  the  grace  of  God,  I  do 
koeby  assume  the  role  of  teacher  in  this  community  with  the  hope 
Slat  I  may  in  time  ^effect  lasting  results  in  the  intellectual  and 
.  ndsl  strength  of  the  youth  who  may  come  under  my  care;  and 
vbstever  of  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  power  has  been  given  to  me 
«  diall  be  given  to  me,  I  will  use  unreservedly  in  creating  a  love 
far  the  pure,  and  the  true,  and  the  good  which  the  scholars  of  all 
kve  left  us  as  a  heritage.  Cakman  Coves  Johnson. 

Cbc  freedom  of  the  (hipfl 

The  working  of  a  machine  in  good  order  is  a  pleasure  to  the  ob- 
Kmr.  It  is  said  that  Edison  never  tires  watching  the  wori^  of  a 
kige  steam  shovel  that  is  used  in  some  excavations  in  which  he  is 
interested.  The  shovel  seems  human  in  the  energy  and  intelligence 
of  its  attack  on  the  soil  and  rock. 

A  school  managed  like  a  m€u;hine  is  a  pretty  sight.  How  im- 
passive to  see  several  hundred  pupils  lined  up  in  the  yard  ready 
for  the  door  to  open  in  the  morning !  They  march  in  quietly,  take 
of  their  wraps,  pass  into  their  rooms  in  onler,  and  sit  there  noise- 
Ittdy  until  tiie  session  opens.  The  spectator  feels  that  here  is  a 
^diool  in  a  perfected  state  of  discipline,  and  that  such  management 
V  m  the  highest  degree  commendable. 

The  plan  just  described  is  found  very  generally  in  this  country, 
^vpedaUy  in  towns  and  cities  whose  schools  are  of  acknowledged 
cxoeDence. 

There  are,  however,  several  points  in  this  connection  which  de- 
*^e  attention.  In  the  first  place  it  must  be  renumbered  that  there 
tue  two  kinds  of  discipline — that  which  is  imposed  by  external  au- 
^Mttity  and  that  which  springs  up  from  within  the  pupil.  Under 
^  first  kind  of  discipline  the  pupil  obeys  because  he  must,  or  be- 
^me  he  responds  to  the  authority  of  the  teacher.  The  pupil's  will 
^  judgment  are  not  consulted.  The  movements  occur  under  the 
pt  of  the  teacher,  and  there  is  no  opportunity  for  disobedience  that 
H  not  immediately  detected  and  punished. 

But  a  far  higher  form  of  discipline  is  that  which  sprixig|&  f rooi 
penoiuil  imtiatire  exercised  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom.   11  Va  Viki% 
4ia  eaodOkm,  mod  it  should  be  the  condition  for  dnidxei^ 
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It  would  seem  that  perfect  discipline  exists  when  pupi 
own  volition  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  as  ii 
The  school  should  open  in  the  morning  for  children  as  it 
adults.  Suppose  there  is  a  teachers'  institute  in  a  certain 
The  doors  are  opened  at  an  appropriate  time.  The  teac 
singly,  by  twos,  or  by  tens,  chatting  as  they  pass  in,  dis 
their  wraps  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  entering  the  nxHn 
are  ready.  There  is  no  pushing  nor  crowding,  no  unsee 
no  overseer  to  compel  attention.  This  is  the  proper  kin< 
for  a  teachers'  gathering,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  sooi 
secure  the  same  kind  of  government  among  our  pupils 
for  them. 

The  school  which  permits  pupils  to  enter  the  building 
in  the  morning  individually,  and  during  the  day  act  as  ii 
with  a  minimiun  of  oversight,  best  ministers  to  the  pu] 
growth.  It  fosters  the  discipline  from  within,  which  is 
under  the  press  of  external  authority.  A  pupil  grows  mc 
thru  the  choices  he  makes  for  himself,  and  not  by  the  cl 
some  one  else  makes  for  him.  Children  brought  up  on  tl 
simply  following  directions  are  often  moral  weaklings,  utt 
when  thrown  on  their  own  responsibiUty. 

Mr.  E.  K.  Coulter,  of  the  Children's  Department  of 
inal  Court  of  New  York  City,  after  an  observation  of  six 
sand  children  who  have  been  convicted  of  crime,  states  tli 
tions  in  which  these  children  are  under  the  lockstep  disc 
described  produce  automatons,  and  fail  entirely  in  secur 
moral  basis  on  which  to  build. 

On  a  school  yard  where  the  teacher  is  always  presen' 
ing  takes  place ;  but  a  school  yard  in  the  same  condition 
teacher  shows  a  higher  order  uf  civilization. 

Children  are  greatly  influenced  by  the  expectation  c 
of  them  by  their  teachers.  Children  must  be  instructed 
correct  principles  of  life  and  action,  and  the  teacher  si 
confidently  expect  fidelity  to  these  principles.  She  will  i 
get  it,  but  that  is  not  sufficient  reason  for  abandoning  the 

"There  is  only  one  cure  for  the  evils  that  spring  froi 
and  that  cure  is  freedom,"  says  Macaulay;  and  he  illu 
point  by  the  story  of  the  fool  who  refused  to  go  into  the 
fore  he  had  learned  to  swim. 

The  evils  of  freedom  in  school  must  be  cured  not  by  ta 
that  freedom,  but  by  greater  zeal  in  arousing  the  spirit 
ness  and  independence  and  responsibility,  and  tact  in  lead 
to  conduct  themselves  in  accordaxiefemVivlVvt  laws  of  civilii 
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The  School  as  Social  Center 


Rome  Gardening  Heeociation  of  the  Common 

dcbools  of  Cleveland 

3 HE  Home  Gardening  Association  includes  in  its  member- 
ship all  the  teachers  and  most  of  the  pupils  of  the  Cleve- 
land elementary  schools,  and  many  of  the  parents.  The 
pioneer  in  the  movement  was  the  Home  Gardening 
of  Goodrich  House  Social  Settlement.  This  club  based  its 
on  the  theory  that  by  individual  efforts  much  valuable  work 
be  done  in  the  way  of  beautifying  home  surroundings, 
liat  if  each  household  performed  its  part  in  this  work  the 
y  of  orderliness  and  cleanliness  would  soon  assert  its  supre* 
over  the  disorder,  dirt,  and  debris  which  too  often  hold  sway 
■owded  neighborhoods.  That  this  theory  has  been  worked  out 
practical  results,  is  attested  by  the  changed  aspect  of  much 
e  district  in  the  neighborhood  of  Goodrich  House.  At  first 
ned  a  very  unpromising  experiment,  as  the  district  was  one  of 
est  density  of  population.  The  blight  of  smoke  and  soot  of 
boring  factories  was  over  all,  and  moreover  while  many  people 
lowers  few  are  they  who  are  willing  to  work  against  odds  for 
of  bloom. 

ut  undeterred  by  these  considerations,  Mr.  £.  W.  Haines,  a 
business  man,  organized  a  little  group  of  people  at  Goodrich 
e  into  a  neighborhood  club  for  the  cultivation  of  flowers  at 
homes ;  and  from  this  small  beginning  has  grown  up  a  move- 
widespread  and  far-reaching  in  its  influence  and  results. 
6  the  founder  of  this  club,  and  the  promoter  of  the  work  in 
;hools  is  due  the  credit  for  the  wonderful  success  of  the  Asso- 
n,  his  fertility  of  resource,  his  unfailing  enthusiasm  and  the 
ng  efforts  he  has  devoted  to  the  forwarding  of  the  enterprise 
he  extension  of  its  scope,  has,  in  largest  degree,  contributed 
i  life  and  success  of  the  movement. 

he  workers  of  Goodrich  House,  having  been  successful  in 
iidng  an  interest  in  the  culture  of  flowers  among  their  neigh- 
lod  people,  conceived  the  idea  of  extending  the  work  and  reach- 
nany  neighborhoods  thru  the  public  school  children.  The 
lent  of  the  club  presented  the  matter  to  the  superintendent  of 
Is,  who  heartily  concurred  in  the  plan.  In  February,  1900,  a 
meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  Goodrich  House  Club  and  a  com- 
K  of  public  school  officials  was  held.     The  result  ^as  \[)[v«\.  «^ 
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oommittee  consisting  of  public  school  officers  and  teachers  ^ 
pointed  to  carry  on  the  work  in  the  public  sdiools,  and  < 
committee  from  the  Groodrich  House  Club  was  appointed 
charge  of  buying  and  distributing  seeds. 

The  matter  was  presented  to  the  teachers  and  pupils  bj 
of  a  circular  sent  out  from  the  office  of  the  superintendeni 
struction.  It  met  with  the  hearty  approval  and  co-operatioi 
teaching  force.  The  plan  adopted  was  to  supply  penny  p 
of  easily  grown  flowering  annuals,  to  be  sold  to  such  pupil 
primary  grades  as  wished  to  purchase  them.  A  choice  of  i 
rieties  was  given,  and  when  the  returns  came  in  it  was  fou 
nearly  fifty  thousand  packages  had  been  asked  for. 

In  June,  a  circular  was  sent  out  by  the  committee  sug 
that  the  teachers  remind  the  pupils  that  at  the  beginning 
next  school  year,  in  September,  they  would  like  a  report  of  i 
cess  of  their  seed  planting,  and  that  a  day  might  be  set  apa; 
Flower  Show,  enabling  the  children  to  bring  whatever  a 
plants  or  flowers  they  had  raised  thru  the  summer  vacation. 

On  September  27,  a  notice  was  sent  out  from  the  office 
the  teachers  of  the  schools  where  seeds  had  been  distribu 
spring  to  kindly  ascertain  how  successful  the  children  had 
the  growing  of  the  flowers  thru  the  summer.  The  committc 
that  the  teachers  send  reports,  and  added  that  it  would  be  ' 
spiring  to  hear  that  a  Flower  Show  had  been  held  at  the  b 
In  pursuance  of  this  request,  the  principals  handed  in  re| 
what  had  been  accomplished  in  the  several  buildings,  and  it  ¥ 
gratifying  and  encouraging  to  learn  that  the  experiment  h 
a  success. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  good  accomplished  was  in  the  effort 
children  to  make  others  happy  with  their  flowers.  One  littl 
told  how  when  friends  called  he  "picked  all  his  flowers  ai 
them  to  the  people,  and  the  next  morning  they'd  all  be  ii 
again."  He  was  giving,  perhaps  unwittingly,  an  iUustratio 
beautiful  hymn,  "Ceasing  to  give,  we  cease  to  have,  such  is 
of  love."  Many  reported  flowers  sent  institutions,  to  friei 
sick  people,  absent  pupils,  accompanied  by  personal  letters. 

The  summer  past  and  the  flower  shows  over,  it  became 
ter  of  prime  importance  to  keep  alive  the  spark  of  interest 
the  winter  so  that  it  could  be  easily  kindled  into  enthusiasm 
newed  effort  at  the  return  of  the  spring. 

Wherever  possible  the  lectures  were  given  in  the  schoo 
ings  and  consisted  of  stereopticon  pictures  with  their  expla 
These  included  views  of  beautiful  and  famous  gardens  ii 
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9  France,  England  and  America ;  also  views  of  home  gar- 
wing  how  a  few  cents  expended  in  seeds  and  a  little  work, 
sform  a  barren,  unattractive  yard  into  a  bower  of  beauty, 
lecturer  also  took  occasion  to  bring  out  the  way  in  which 
uld  be  planted  and  cared  for,  and  emphasized  also  the  po8- 
ingement  of  plants  to  exhibit  to  best  advantage  their  size 
r.  The  growing  qualities  of  the  various  seeds  were  also 
d.     The  illtistrations  included  not  only  artistic  arrange- 

form  and  color  secured  in  famous  gardens  by  skilled 
,  but  also  results  obtained  by  those  who  planted  the  seeds 
id  by  the  Association  the  previous  year.  To  these  were 
ctures  of  the  flower  shows  in  the  schools.  Interest  cen- 
he  pictures  of  these  flower  shows.  The  desirability  of  mak- 
wer  show  in  each  school  was  mentioned, 
year  1901-1902  was  signalized  by  two  new  features 
>rk.  The  most  important  of  these  was  that  of  beautifying 
nds  of  the  Rockwell  street  school.  To  accomplish  this  it 
ssary  to  secure  the  consent  of  the  school  authorities,  and 
le  a  playground  equal  in  size  to  the  plot  to  be  planted, 
und  was  found  to  be  available  in  the  rear  of  lots  immedi- 
joining  the  school.  The  owners  of  the  ground  made  an 
iiis  ground  at  a  nominal  rental,  which  was  accepted, 
second  of  these  new  features  is  the  first  experiment  of  the 
on  in  the  way  of  a  school  garden.     The  trustees  of  Case 

School  gave  the  use  of  a  piece  of  ground,  and  this  was 

rith  the  common  flowers  such  as  were  distributed  thru  the 

An  unfavorable  season  prevented  a  complete  success,  but 

le  months  of  September  and  October  the  children  of  Rock- 

d1  were  able  to  gather  many  flowers. 

general  interest  aroused  by  the  work  of  the  Association 
i  to  one  of  the  prominent  daily  papers  the  offering  of  cash 
T  the  best  garden  and  window  boxes.  This  contest  was 
lunced  on  May  10,  1902,  as  open  to  all  amateurs,  regard- 
lether  the  seeds  were  purchased  from  the  Home  Gardening 
cm  or  not.  About  two  hundred  persons  entered  the  com- 
ind  a  committee  of  the  Association  was  appointed  to  view 
ens  and  award  the  prizes. 

FLOWER  SHOWS. 

ipedal  feature  of  the  year  1902-190S  was  the  offering  of 
r  the  Association,  first,  for  the  best  garden,  and,  second, 
bools  having  the  best  Flower  Shows.  The  report  of  1908 
thiB  account: 
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The  Home  Grardening  Association  offered  as  prises  in  1 
petition : 

$10.00  for  the  best  flower  garden  in  the  city,  in  class  I 
$10.00  for  the  best  flower  garden  in  the  city,  in  class  B. 
$10.00  for  the  best  flower  garden  in  the  city,  in  class  C. 
The  judges,  in  making  their  report,  said:  "Twenty-c 

out  of  twenty-six  were  represented.  One  ward  had  nine  coi 
There  were  several  instances  where  your  committee  had 
between  two  or  three  really  fine  gardens  that  would  easilj 
ceived  first  prize  in  other  wards.  There  were  many  more 
dens  in  the  city  than  last  year.  Scores  might  have  eni 
taken  prizes." 

A  number  of  interesting  things  were  noted  by  those 
spected  gardens  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  The  number  oi 
cultivated,  where  natural  conditions  are  hardest  to  overc 
surprising.  The  care  taken  in  such  places  to  select  only 
hardy  plants  was  almost  universal.  On  one  street,  neighl 
bined  to  improve  the  appearance  of  back  yards.  Here,  flo 
grown  on  each  lot,  and  vines  covered  the  open  wire  fen 
separated  one  lot  from  another.  Everywhere  the  profusioi 
brought  into  bold  relief  adjoining  barren  spots. 

On  the  first  of  June  announcement  of  a  flower  show  co 
was  sent  to  the  school  buildings,  with  a  request  from  Supei 
Moulton  that  it  be  read  to  the  pupils.  This  was  the  i 
Home  Gardening  Association  proposes  to  award  prizes  f o 
flower  shows  to  be  given  at  school  buildings  between  Sep 
Oct.  15.  There  will  be  four  first  prizes  and  four  seco 
as  follows : 

First  prize  of  $10  and  second  prize  of  $5  for  best  shows 
ings  on  the  east  side,  division  1,  boundaries  announced  lal 

First  prize  of  $10  and  second  prize  of  $5  for  best  shows 
ings  on  the  east  side,  division  2,  boundaries  announced  late 

First  prize  of  $10  and  second  prize  of  $5  for  the  firsi 
ond  best  shows  at  buildings  on  the  south  side. 

First  prize  of  $10  and  second  prize  of  $5  for  the  besi 
ond  best  shows  at  buildings  on  the  west  side. 

Further  particulars  of  these  shows  and  prizes  will  be  a 
during  September,  the  object  of  this  advance  notice  being 
an  interest  dunng  the  planting  and  growing  season. 

The  schools  were  divided  into  four  groups,  according 
location,  and  in  September  the  following  circular  was 
The  committee  of  the  Home  Gardening  Assodation  in  < 
these  exhibitions  has  appo\iv\.eA  ^  ^wry  of  award,  who,  oj 
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of  an  exhibitioii  to  be  held  in  your  building,  will  visit  same  at  a  time 
named  by  you.  As  the  object  of  the  Association  is  to  encourage  the 
f^rowing  of  flowers  in  home  gardens,  it  is  expected  that  only  such 
flowers  will  be  shown,  but  no  positive  restriction  is  made  except  that 
the  money  received  for  a  prize  shall  be  used  to  beautify  the  school 
or  grounds.  If  your  school  expects  to  compete,  please  notify  the 
oommittee. 

^  In  response  to  this  invitation,  twenty-four  schools  entered  the 
^  eontest  The  report  of  the  conmiittee  of  award,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  H.  J.  Strong,  C.  £.  Kendall,  R.  E.  Miles,  Charles  On,  and 
J.  M.  Siddall,  commented  thus  upon  the  result :  ^^The  Association 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  result  of  its  work  as  shown  in  the 
ICreat  improvement  in  this  year's  exhibitions  as  compared  with 
ftose  of  previous  years.  Last  year  the  total  number  of  shows  did 
ittt  exceed  eight,  while  this  year  the  number  was  just  trebled, 
twenty-four  schools  entering  the  contest,  this  being  one-third  the 
total  number  of  grade  schools  in  the  city.  Aside  from  the  regular 
competitors,  upwards  of  thirty  schools  held  shows  without  entering 
the  contest,  thus  bringing  the  total  number  interested  to  consider- 
ably over  two-thirds  of  the  schools  in  the  city.**^ 

FLANS   FOK   NINETEEN  HUNDBED    AND    FOUR. 

The  new  features  for  the  spring  of  1904  are  two:  First,  the 
QBI^yment  by  the  board  of  education  of  a  professional  nature 
(tody  lecturer  to  conduct  the  illustrated  lectures,  combining  Home 
Gaidening  with  other  nature  study  topics. 

The  second  of  these  is  Sdiool  Grardens. 

Ttis  new  feature  met  with  hearty  approval  and  support  of  the 
superintendent  and  director  of  schools. 

\  The  gardens  were  introduced  into  four  districts,  where  individ- 

^  gardens,  to  the  niunber  of  thirty  or  forty,  averaging  about  five 

V  nine  feet,  were  set  off  for  the  pupils  of  a  single  class  selected  by 

^  principal  of  the  school.    The  gardens  are  to  be  planted  in  vege- 

p^Qi,  all  the  work  to  be  done  by,  and  all  the  products  thereof  to  be- 

"^^  to,  the  young  gardeners.  The  principal  of  the  school  and  the 

^l^^cher  of  the  class  are  to  have  charge  of  the  work,  aided  by  the 

^^'^^ection  and  supervision  of  an  expert  in  this  work. 

The  value  of  this  work  to  the  schools  from  the  standpoint  of  the 

^^^cfaers  can  be  best  expressed  in  the  words  of  one  of  them :  ^^Four 

7^tiB  ago»  when  this  work  was  first  introduced  into  the  schools,  it 

^^  not  looked  upon  with  favor  by  all.    But  it  was  then  in  the  ex- 

tainwBtal  sta^^.    Year  by  year,  the  work  of  selling  and  d\ti>bn!br 
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uting  the  seeds  has  been  so  simplified  that  it  now  meets  wit] 
approbation,  and  keen  regret  would  be  fdt  if  it  were  disoG 

WORK   AMONG   THE   SLAVS. 

One  of  the  local  organizations,  the  Slavic  Alliance,  w 
the  seeds,  sent  thru  its  president  the  following  communica 

^^  The  Slavic  Alliance  was  organized  in  Cleveland  in  1 
1902.  Its  field  of  activity  and  service  is  among  the  people 
origin.  The  Slavic  race  is  represented  in  our  city  by  m 
the  following  nationalities,  here  given  in  the  order  of  thei 
cal  strength,  namely:  Bohemians,  Poles,  Slovaks,  Sloven 
ians  and  Russians.  By  birth  or  descent  there  live  to-day 
land  about  100,000  persons  of  Slavic  blood.  The  Slavi< 
is  a  non-sectarian  organization,  its  objects  being  purely  a 
and  philanthropic.  As  stated  in  its  constitution,  its  pur] 
*  To  foster  a  spirit  of  kinship  among  the  people  of  Slavic  < 
the  purpose  of  uplifting  the  race;  to  aid  them  in  all  tha 
their  moral,  socisJ,  and  intellectual  advancement;  to  assis 
the  defense  of  their  common  interests,  and  to  teach  them  i 
and  duties  of  American  citizenship.* 

"  The  work  of  the  Home  Grardening  Association  of 
was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  executiv 
the  Alliance  which  consists  of  delegates  from  the  various 
societies  of  the  different  nationalities.  The  beneficial  resa 
work,  both  material  and  moral,  appealed  to  all,  and  it  wf 
to  begin  our  part  in  the  crusade  for  a  more  beautiful  and 
Cleveland,  and  to  arouse  in  our  people  a  greater  civic  pri 
so  we  incorporated  as  a  permanent  feature  the  home  { 
movement  in  our  working  program. 

"  The  Slavic  newspapers  of  Cleveland,  and  even  som< 
cities,  heartily  endorsed  the  home  gardening  movement  an 
aged  it.  Many  orders  for  seeds  were  received  from  poin 
Cleveland.  In  190S  the  Slavic  Alliance  bought  from  i 
Gardening  Association  65,000  packages  of  seeds ;  these  wi 
dition  to  those  purchased  by  the  children  of  Slavic  parent 
tend  the  public  schools. 

"  For  the  year  1904  the  Slavic  Alliance  is  making  pre 
to  give  a  greater  impulse  to  this  movement.  Among  otli 
25,000  copies  will  be  issued  in  four  different  languages  of 
let  upon  home  gardening  and  home  improvement,  oonta 
structions  and  hints  as  to  successful  cultivation,  and  deal 
rately  with  each  variety  of  flowers  in  this  year's  list.  Thi 
5eeJts  to  meet  the  situalioiv  m  \][i^  most  practical  way,  and 
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in  some  humble  measure  the  fruits  of  these  efforts  for  the 
{  our  fair  city  and  for  the  enrichment  of  its  civic  life." 
le  plant  that  springs  into  life  and  blossoms  in  a  day,  is  often 
Tul  but  always  short-lived.  The  plant  of  slower  growth  is 
T  and  long-lived.  So  with  this  Association.  With  a  wise 
iratism,  the  H(Mne  Grardening  Association  work  in  the  schools 

simply,  with  distributing  seeds  to  the  primary  grades,  but 
y  year  has  extended  this  work  and  widened  its  scope  until  now 
races  the  many  phases  set  forth  above. 

Country  Life  and  the  Country  8cboot 

le  kernel  of  modem  educational  development  is  to  relate 
:hool  training  to  the  daily  life.  Much  of  our  edu- 
is  not  connected  with  the  conditions  in  which  the  pu- 
ve  and  is  extraneous  to  the  lives  that  they  must  lead, 
ree  common  schools  are  more  recent  in  development  than 
sities,  coUeges,  and  academies,  and  they  are  even  yet  es- 
ly  academic  and  in  many  ways  undemocratic.  They  teach 
Y  out  of  books  and  of  subjects  that  have  little  vital  relation 
hings  that  are  real  to  the  child.  The  school  work  is  likely 
exotic  to  the  pupil.  The  child  lives  in  one  world,  and  goes 
x>l  in  another  world. 

)t  only  must  the  school  teach  in  terms  of  its  own  environ- 
but  more  and  more  it  must  becon^e  the  intellectual  and  social 
of  the  neighborhood  or  district.  Every  modem  rural  school 
ig  should  be  attractive  enough  to  induce  clubs  of  many  kinds 
i  meetings  in  it.  In  the  old  "lyceum"  days  the  schoolhouse 
1  important  gathering-place.  These  days  are  mostly  past, 
itter  days  should  be  coming;  the  school  should  connect  at 
point  with  the  life  of  the  conmiunty;  any  event,  however 
that  centers  the  attention  of  the  people  at  the  schoolhouse 
(ginning  and  is  worth  the  while.  A  year  ago  the  children 
ttcher  in  a  district  school  began  the  work  of  "cleaning  up" 
emises.  Later,  when  the  grounds  were  renovated  and  ready 
e  planting,  boxes  were  placed  for  the  reception  of  the  m«ul 
ose  who  do  not  live  on  the  carrier's  route;  this  is  the  begin- 
^f  a  centering  of  attention  at  the  schoolhouse. 
hen  once  the  people  of  any  community  come  to  think  of  the 
boose  as  a  meeting-place  for  old  folks  as  well  as  for  chil- 
what  may  we  not  expect  of  the  rural  school? 

L.  H.  Bailey, 
Dean  of  the  Cornell  University  College  of  Agt\c\]\\.\a%« 
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Religious  Education 


Roman  Catholic  Viewe  of  education 

^E  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  essentially  a  teachinj 
The  essence  of  its  teaching  is  the  inculcation  of  m 
It  maintains  an  educational  system  giving  everj 
of  instruction.  Thousands  of  teachers  are  employ 
great  expense  is  involved. 

That  this  life  is  only  a  preparation  for  a  participation 
divine  life  is  what  the  CathoUc  CSiurch  holds.  This  does  nc 
that  a  man  or  woman  shall  not  strive  for  success  in  this  lii 
the  achievements  of  this  life  do  not  count,  but  it  means  t 
endeavors  of  this  life  must  be  so  ordered  as  to  keep  in  view  \ 
mate  purpose  of  life.  Therefore  the  ideal  education  is  tha 
teaches  us  so  to  shape  our  life  as  to  attain  the  supreme  pui 
to  put  the  mind  in  the  possession  of  its  inheritance  of  life  e 
ing.  This  being  so,  moral  education  must  bring  within  re 
power  to  attain  our  supreme  destiny.  The  ideal  education 
fore,  must  also  inform  us  of  the  divine  law  and  lead  us  to  i 
it  mast  likewise  train  men  to  free  obedience.  The  ideal  edi 
in  fine,  must  fortify  the  will  so  as  to  make  free  obedience  i 
ure,  not  a  penance. 

The  general  principle  underlying  the  Roman  Catholic 
education  is  that  the  physical,  intellectual,  moral,  and  r 
education  must  not  be  separated.     All  must  work  together. 

If  the  intellect  only  be  trained,  the  child,  when  he  leaves 
will  have  unconsciously  formed  the  conviction  that  morality 
haps  a  luxury,  something  which  each  may  select  for  himself, 
is  true  of  the  separation  of  the  intellectual  and  the  moral 
true  of  the  separation  of  the  moral  and  religious.  If  moi 
imparted  without  religion,  then  the  child  will  think  religio 
thing  magnificent  but  superfluous.  The  Catholic  Church  c 
minimize  the  morality  taught  in  the  public  schools,  but  i1 
that  this  morality  should  be  elevated  by  religious  instructioi 
tigious  instruction  supplies  the  higher  motives,  which  enhan 
actions.  It  also  inculcates  the  most  refined  and  hidden  virti 
as  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 

Religion  is  not  alone  emotion  or  the  acceptance  by  belief 
tain  dogmas ;  the  essence  of  religion  is  in  conduct  that  aoooi 
religious  teaching.     We  hold  that  a  child's  religious  insi 

Art  of  an  address  deUyeved  «t  Boston. 
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sball  make  religion  permeate  his  life,  sanctifying  the  family  and 
purifying  society.  To  sum  up  the  view  of  the  Catholic  Church 
regarding  moral  education:  It  holds  that  aU  moral  education  is 
worth  while  undertaking ;  that  moral  education  must  be  based  upon 
the  truths  which  have  to  do  with  God  and  the  divine  life;  and  that 
rdigioos  instruction  must  not  be  separated  from  other  forms  of 
education. 

Moral  education  is  not  a  matter  merely  of  teict-books  and  reci- 
tations. The  chief  agent  is  the  teacher ;  his  personality  makes  this 
education  successful.  The  effort  of  the  teacher,  also,  must  depend 
Qpon  his  view  of  the  purpose  of  education.  If  he  is  convinced  that 
he  is  dealing  with  a  soul,  then  his  work  is  more  serious  and  his  ideal 
is  higher  than  if  he  considers  his  work  purely  intellectual.  The 
Catholic  CSiurch  believes  that  the  teacher  in  developing  the  mind 
ef  the  child  is  co-operating  in  a  divine  work,  and  that  the  teacher 
nmst  so  discharge  his  duty  as  to  fulfil  the  design  of  Grod  himself. 

Catholic  UnwersUy  at  Washington.  Edward  A.  Pace. 

H  eutcmcfit  by  Cardinal  Gibbons 

The  system  of  public  education  in  the  United  States  is  im- 
perfect and  vicious,  and  undermines  the  religion  of  our  youth* 
We  want  our  children  to  receive  an  education  that  will  not  only 
^    make  them  learned  but  pious  men  and  women. 
i        The  religious  and  secular  education  of  our  children  cannot  be 
divorced  from  each  other  without  inflicting  a  fatal  wound  upon  the 
>oul.    The  usual  consequence  of  such  a  separation  is  to  paralyze 
^  moral  faculty  and  to  foment  a  spirit  of  indifference. 

Hie  intellectual  and  moral  growth  of  our  children  should  go 
Und  in  hand,  otherwise  their  education  is  shallow  and  fragmen- 
ts and  often  proves  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing. 

Goizot  expressed  himself  forcibly  and  clearly  on  this  point. 
**In  order,**  said  he,  "to  make  popular  education  truly  good 
^  socially  useful,  it  must  be  fundamentally  religious.  It  is  nec- 
**stry  that  national  education  should  be  given  and  received  in 
the  midst  of  a  religious  atmosphere,  and  that  religious  impressions, 
^  religious  observances  should  penetrate  into  aU  its  parts.  Re- 
'ipon  is  not  a  study  or  an  exercise  to  be  restricted  to  a  certain 
Iwe  CT  a  certain  hour;  it  is  a  faith  and  a  law  which  ought  to  be 
f^  everywhere,  and  which,  after  this  manner  alone,  can  exercise  all 
*  WneAcial  influences  upon  our  mind  and  upon  our  life." — Cabdi- 
*Ai.  GiBBOVB  in  an  authorized  interview. 
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Cbfncec  Civilzation* 

jHINA  has  been  to  other  nations  something  like 
community  in  the  heart  of  a  mountain,  as  desc 
noted  Chinese  writer  of  fifteen  hundred  years  a{ 
fisherman,  it  is  written,  happened  to  go  one  day 
up  an  unfrequented  stream.  So  absorbed  was  he  in  his 
that  he  entirely  lost  track  of  distance  and  time.  All  of  a 
scene  of  unsurpassed  sylvan  beauty  burst  upon  his  view, 
his  eyes  could  reach,  he  could  see  on  both  sides  of  the  strea 
but  peach  trees  in  full  bloom,  no  other  kind  of  tree  am 
Wishing  to  find  out  how  far  the  grove  extended,  he  left  hii 
followed  the  stream  to  its  source.  He  soon  came  to  the 
mountain  which  made  further  progress  impossible.  Hi 
was  fully  excited  by  this  time,  and  he  proceeded  to  ext< 
vestigations.  He  noticed  a  faint  light  issuing  from  a  ] 
side  of  the  mountain  just  large  enough  to  admit  his  bod; 
ing  into  it  on  his  hands  and  knees  for  a  considerable  d 
emerged  after  a  while  from  darkness  into  light.  The  I 
dogs  and  the  clucking  of  hens  first  came  to  his  ears ;  then 
astonished  eyes  appeared  cultivated  fields,  quaint  houses 
signs  of  himian  habitation.  He  did  not  have  to  go  far 
c€une  across  men  going  about  their  business  and  childrc 
in  the  open  air — all  in  a  strange  costume.  There  was  i 
on  both  sides.  The  news  of  the  sudden  arrival  of  a  strf 
idly  spread,  and  a  crowd  was  soon  collected.  The  fish< 
asked  who  he  was  and  whence  he  came.  After  answering  i 
tions  he  asked  in  his  turn  how  they  happened  to  establish 
in  that  secluded  spot.  They  told  him  how  their  ancestor 
to  flee  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Chin  dynasty,  had  betaken 
with  their  wives  and  children  to  the  heart  of  that  mountai 
uge ;  how  generation  after  generation  had  lived  and  died  t 
world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot ;  "  how  no  news  of  1 
world  during  that  long  period  had  ever  once  broken  in 
quiet  seclusion  of  the  community.  When  they  were  ini 
the  fisherman  that  since  their  forefathers'  day,  the  Chii 
had  fallen  and  given  place  to  the  Han  dynasty,  whidi,  h 
had  been  succeeded  by  the  Tsin  dynasty,  and  that  the  reij 
ereign  was  a  scion  of  the  house  of  Tsin,  they  could  hare 
that  during  the  five  hundred  years  which  had  elapsed  so  nu 
cal  convulsions  and  dynastic  changes  had  taken  place  in  t 
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world  while  their  little  community  had  enjoyed  uninterrupted  peace 
and  tranquillity.  They  did  not  envy  the  turmoil  and  excitement  of 
a  more  active  life.  Content  with  their  lot,  they  evinced  no  desire  to 
emerge  from  their  retreat. 

This  mountain  community  may  be  said  to  be  China  in  miniature. 
To  her  isolation  she  undoubtedly  owes  her  long  freedom  from  for- 
eign domination.  From  the  remotest  times  down  to  the  present  day 
no  foreign  army  has  ever  swept  the  country  from  the  Himalayas  to 
the  sea;  no  foreign  ruler  has  ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of  China.  It 
is  true  that  a  Mongol  dynasty  once  acceded  to  the  imperial  power, 
and  that  the  present  reigning  house  is  Manchu.  But  the  Mongols 
and  Manchus  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  foreigners  by  the  Chinese, 
for  the  racial  difference  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Mongols,  or 
the  Manchus,  is  no  greater  than  that  between  the  Angles  and  the 
Saxons.    These  two  exceptions  are  more  nominal  than  real. 

Foreign  influence,  indeed,  has  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  na- 
tional development  of  China.  Before  the  nineteenth  century  the 
only  possible  foreign  enemies  she  had  to  meet  were  the  nomads  of 
the  Mongolian  plateau,  who  occasionally  made  sudden  incursions 
upon  the  settlements  along  the  northern  frontier,  and  pirates  from 
the  Malaysian  islands,  who  sometimes  spread  terror  along  the  sea- 
coast  by  their  ravages.  These  warlike  encounters,  fortunately,  were 
not  very  frequent.  Far  more  peaceful,  as  a  rule,  were  the  purposes 
that  brought  foreigners  to  China  in  those  days.  Arabian  and  Per- 
sian merchants  and  travelers  used  to  bring  spices  and  perfumes  from 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  carry  back  to  the  West  silks 
and  teas  from  the  Chinese  marts.  During  the  Han  dynasty  cer- 
tain Buddhist  priests  came  by  invitation  from  the  Chinese  court  to 
teach  the  people  a  new  reUgion.  Some  centuries  later  Nestorian 
nussionaries  succeeded  in  making  their  way  into  the  country,  and 
preached  the  doctrines  of  Giristianity  for  the  first  time  to  the  Chi- 
nese. There  remains  still  standing  in  the  outskirts  of  Sian,  the  capi- 
tal of  ancient  China,  a  stone  tablet  inscribed  with  Chinese  charac- 
ten,  which  recounts  the  early  trials  and  labors  of  these  Christian 
pioneerB.  Mohammedanism  was  introduced  into  China  doubtless 
tlira  ccmtact  with  the  Turkish  tribes  that  were  once  powerful  in 
central  Asia.  A  Mohammedan  in  China  today  is  called  Hui-hui, 
which  is  in  all  probability  the  Chinese  pronunciation  of  Uigur,  the 
name  of  one  of  the  Turkish  tribes.  A  colony  of  Jews  has  long  been 
settled  in  the  province  of  Honan.  It  is  difficult  to  find  any  one  now 
who  can  tdl  whence  and  when  they  came.  These  were  perhaps  the 
most  noteworthy  glimpses  which  China  has  had  of  the  peoples  of  the 
West  np  to  quite  recent  times. 
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Thus,  far  from  the  conflicts  and  strifes  of  the  West,  th 
have  been  able  to  give  thru  the  past  centuries  almost  th< 
sive  attention  to  internal  development.  They  have  ace 
solved  their  political  problems  in  their  own  way,  and  wo 
their  destiny  without  foreign  interference. 

The  political  and  social  institutions  of  (%ina  early  t 
present  form.  The  duke  of  Chow  who  flourished  eleven 
before  the  Christian  era,  did  for  China  what  Moses  did  for 
and  Lycurgus  for  the  Spartans.  He  reduced  the  politica 
dal  chaos  of  his  day  into  an  orderly  system,  upon  which  C 
five  hundred  years  afterward,  set  the  seal  of  his  approval 
the  duke  of  Chow  planted  and  Confucius  watered  has  gi 
a  vast  system  with  its  roots  sunk  deep  in  Chinese  soil  and  its 
reaching  out  to  the  utmost  confines  of  the  empire. 

Great  as  were  the  services  which  Confucius  rendered  i 
permanence  to  Chinese  institutions,  he  did  no  less  for  Chii 
ature.  It  was  he  that  made  the  ancient  writings  of  Ctw 
and  thus  fixed  the  language  so  that  it  has  undergone  oi 
variations  for  centuries.  Since  his  day  C3iinese  literature 
greatly  enriched  by  many  works  of  recognized  merit.  Pc 
history  are  the  two  departments  that  have  been  most  cultiva 
father  of  Chinese  history  is  Tso  Chiu-ming,  whose  narrati^ 
fascinating  as  those  of  Herodotus.  The  Augustan  age  o: 
poetry  was  the  period  of  the  Tang  dynasty  which  could  fa 
Catullus  and  a  Horace.  Indeed,  there  is  hardly  a  depai 
literature  which  has  not  been  taken  up  by  some  Chinese  wr 

The  Chinese  have  made  great  advances  also  in  commeri 
facture,  and  agriculture.  The  silk  fabrics  of  China  had  1 
famous  thruout  the  West  before  much  was  known  of  ' 
try  and  its  people.  The  raising  of  silkworms,  in  fact,  d 
to  the  mythological  period  of  Chinese  history.  The  silk 
of  China,  therefore,  has  been  continuously  carried  on  for  i 
thousand  years.  Other  useful  arts,  at  the  same  time,  have 
neglected.  Nature,  moreover,  has  blessed  the  country  w 
variety  of  soil  and  climate,  so  that  the  people  have  m 
obliged  to  look  to  other  countries  for  the  supply  of  the 
They  have  been  able  to  live  within  themselves  without  dific 
to  get  along  without  having  an3rthing  to  do  with  the  oi] 
tions.  Their  long  seclusion  has  been  not  only  a  matter  of  ; 
but  also  a  matter  of  choice. 

True  it  is  that  China's  isolation  has  served  to  streiif 
nation's  character  and  given  it  a  marked  indiridaality,  hoi 
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not  been  gained  without  great  losses.  The  most  serious  is  that  the 
nation  has  not  been  able  to  profit  by  the  trials,  experiences,  and 
achievements  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  is  especially  true  with 
scientific  knowledge  and  mechanical  inventions.  It  must  be  admit- 
ted that  to-day  China  is  centuries  behind  the  age  in  her  knowledge 
of  chemistry,  electricity,  steam  navigation,  rapid  transit,  and  other 
arts  and  sciences.  All  these  things  she  must  learn  from  other  na- 
tions before  she  can  hope  to  put  herself  abreast  of  the  times. 

But  does  civilization  consist  of  railroads,  telegraphs,  telephones, 
electric  light,  battleships,  rapid-firing  guns,  magazine  rifles,  and  a 
thousand  and  one  things  which  are  often  regarded  as  necessary  for 
a  progressive  nation?    This  would  be  a  very  narrow  interpretation 
of  the  word.     Civilization  has,  I  believe,  a  broader  meaning,  with 
intelligence,  order,  morality,  and  refinement  for  its  essential  ele- 
ments.    Such  a  civilization  China  undoubtedly  has — a  civilization 
different,  to  be  sure,  from  that  of  the  West — ^but  a  civilization  never- 
thdess.     In  other  words,  civilization  is  the  elevation  a  nation  has 
reached  in  its  progress  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  state  of  society.    It 
18  to  be  expected  that  the  civilization  attained  by  China  should  be 
different  from  that  attained  by  the  nations  of  the  West,  by  reason 
of  their  difference  in  national  development.     Chinese  ways  are  not 
Moessarily  bad  because  they  often  seem  strange  to  Western  eyes. 
It  is  merely  a  question  whether  one  is  accustomed  to  them  or  not. 
Here  is  a  case  in  point. 

An  American  went  to  China  about  thirty  years  ago  to  seek  his 
fortune.  He  was  then  young,  ambitious,  and  enterprising.  He  did 
iiot  shrink  from  learning  the  language  of  the  country  merely  be- 
cause the  task  was  difficult.  Now  he  enjoys  the  unique  distinction  of 
being  one  of  the  very  few  foreigners  who  can  speak  the  Chinese  lan- 
S'lage  with  the  fluency  of  a  native.  His  linguistic  attainments  are 
■^  well  known  that  he  is  often  called  upon  by  both  the  Chinese  and 
f^Q^can  authorities  to  act  as  an  interpreter.  His  long  residence 
^  China  has  made  him  practically  a  Chinese  in  many  of  his  habits 
•"rf  modes  of  life.  A  few  years  ago  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  re- 
"^  to  the  United  States,  with  the  view  of  spending  the  remaining 
^ys  of  his  life  amidst  the  scenes  and  associations  of  his  boyhood. 
"^  came  to  New  York.  The  strenuous  life  of  that  metropolis  so 
*^ed  his  nerves  that  he  could  not  remain  there  long.  Finally,  in 
^^'w  to  get  away  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  American  life,  he  had 
^  go  back  to  China,  where  he  could  enjoy  such  mental  repose  as  he 
"^  been  accustomed  to.  This  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  case. 
**i>y  instances  can  be  quoted  where  Europeans  and  Americans  who 
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have  been  residing  in  China  prefer  remaining  there  to  reiu] 
their  own  countries. 

The  Chinaman  is  the  principal  type  of  Oriental  dvilizati 
is  phlegmatic  and  sluggish.    Time  is  no  object  with  him.    ] 
things  as  they  come,  and  never  seems  to  be  in  a  hurry.    Hoi 
ent  is  the  American,  the  highest  type  of  Occidental  civilizati 
is  nervous  and  energetic.     He  acts  on  the  principle  that 
money,"  and  accordingly  is  impatient  of  restraint  and  alwi 
rush.     When  the  old  Oriental  civilization  meets  the  new  Oc 
civilization,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  there  will  be  a  clash, 
will  have  to  give  away  to  the  other  is  by  no  means  ceri 
"the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.'* 
one  knows  the  fable  of  the  hare  and  the  tortoise  running 
The  American  has  undoubtedly  the  qualities  of  the  hare. 
Chinaman  those  of  the  tortoise.     The  result  of  a  race  beb 
two  may  seem  like  a  foregone  conclusion,  but  the  fable  teac 
surprises  may  be  looked  for. 

There  has  lately  been  a  great  deal  of  newspaper  talk  al 
ilizing  China.  I  give  credit  to  those  people  who  advocati 
course  for  their  good  intention,  but  its  desirability,  to  say 
of  its  difficulty,  should  not  be  overlooked.  China  has  a] 
civilization  of  her  own.  It  is  the  growth  of  time.  Lon| 
the  ancestors  of  the  people  of  the  West  ceased  to  be  nal 
ages,  and  emerged  from  the  primeval  forests  of  central 
the  Chinese  had  already  known  the  use  of  the  compass  and 
of  printing.  Now  for  the  people  of  the  West  to  turn  aro 
ask  the  Chinese  to  put  away  their  old  civilization  is  rathe 
This  is  like  the  case  of  the  young  man  fresh  from  college 
it  upon  himself  to  dictate  to  his  father  as  to  how  his  busines 
be  managed.  Such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  young  ma 
naturally  give  liis  father  a  poor  idea  of  college  educatioi 
young  fellow,  of  course,  can  probably  give  his  father  som 
as  to  how  to  calculate  an  eclipse  or  to  analyze  the  differen 
tions  of  the  intellect.  But  to  come  down  to  everyday  affa; 
entirely  different  matter.  Here  the  age  and  experience 
other  must  be  of  greater  ser\'ice.  In  like  manner,  the  peopl 
West  may  know  more  than  the  Chinese  about  the  building 
roads,  the  floating  of  foreign  loans,  the  combination  of 
the  development  of  resources,  and  the  like.  All  this  is  | 
But  the  Chinese  naturally  feel  that  they  are  in  a  better  po 
judge  what  is  best  for  their  own  interest  and  welfare  tl 
outsider  can  be.     Therefore  any  attempt  to  impose  upon  tl 
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fonn  or  religion  they  do  not  feel  the  need  of  is  apt  to  create 
)iible.  The  use  of  force  is  especially  to  be  deprecated,  as  this 
Tes  only  to  inflame  their  passions  and  rouse  their  resentment  and 
position.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  much  can  be  accomplished  by 
rasing  tact  and  discretion,  and,  above  all,  by  giving  due  con- 
eration  to  their  sentiments  and  prejudices. 
It  is  not  easy  for  foreigners  to  look  at  Chinese  questions  from  a 
inese  standpoint,  and  many  misunderstandings  which  have  oc- 
Ted  between  foreigners  and  Chinese  can  be  traced  to  this  source, 
rtonately,  there  is  an  increasing  disposition  on  the  part  of  many 
Uic  men  in  America  and  Europe  to  deal  with  Chinese  affairs,  not 
&  high-handed  way  as  of  old,  but  in  a  spirit  of  forbearance  and 
h  an  earnest  desire  to  do  what  is  right. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  put  the  Chinese  in  the  same 
egory  with  the  tribes  of  Central  Africa  or  the  inhabitants  of  the 
lih  Sea  Islands.  The  superiority  of  civilization  over  barbarism 
0  indisputable  that  the  natives  of  Central  Africa  or  of  the  South 
i  Islands  cannot  help  acknowledging  their  inferiority.  The 
bry  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  furnishes  a  case  in  point.  The 
iy  missionaries  who  were  sent  out  to  those  islands,  it  is  written, 
ind  the  people  very  receptive.  They  met  with  comparatively 
Ic  opposition  in  their  work;  they  had  no  difficulty  in  making 
nrerts;  they  succeeded  in  inducing  the  naked  islanders  to  cover 
their  bodies.  The  reason  for  this  easy  success  is  not  far  to  seek. 
le  islanders  had  not  much  religion  to  begin  with,  no  covering  for 
ir  bodies  except  a  scanty  breechcloth,  no  writing,  and  no  com- 
X  social  or  political  organization.  All  they  had  to  do  was  to 
»  what  was  offered.  It  was  a  change  from  want  to  comfort. 
The  case  is  very  different  with  China.  That  Occidental  civili- 
ion  in  all  its  phases  is  superior  to  Oriental  civilization  is  not 
ariy  established.  The  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  side  that  en- 
iTors  to  effect  a  change  in  the  existing  order  of  things.  The 
re  assertion  that  one  system  is  superior  to  the  other  is  not  suffi- 
nt  It  does  not  follow  that  a  system  which  has  been  tried  and 
>vcd  successful  in  the  West  must  be  suitable  to  the  conditions 
idi  prevail  in  China.  A  superb  landau  runs  with  great  smooth- 
's and  rapidity  on  the  asphalt  pavement  of  a  city ;  but  that  does 
k  show  that  it  can  go  any  faster  and  more  safely  than  an  old 
pi*88  wagon  in  a  muddy  country  road.  Sixty  years  of  foreign 
^ttcourse  have  by  no  means  convinced  the  Chinese  that  Western 
y^  and  methods  are  better  than  their  own  in  all  respects  and  under 
conditions. 
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Moreover,  there  has  sprung  up  in  late  years  a  class  of 
of  foreigners  among  the  Chinese  in  the  treaty  ports, 
nately,  they  get  hold  of  what  is  bad  in  the  foreigner  and 
what  is  good.  They  learn  to  jabber  in  pigeon  English 
like  troopers,  to  smoke  cigars  and  cigarettes,  and  to  drin 
and  beer.  By  thus  contracting  the  vices  of  the  forei^ 
think  they  have  acquired  the  accomplishments  of  a  Wei 
tleman.  This  is  not  aD.  With  their  smattering  of  Wes 
they  come  to  hold  in  contempt  the  cherished  customs  of 
country,  to  treat  their  parents  and  superiors  with  rud 
disrespect,  to  speak  slightingly  of  everything  which  is  n 
sacred  and  dear  by  the  nation.  In  a  word,  *4n  their  i 
paint  a  tiger,"  as  the  Chinese  saying  is,  "they  have  succ< 
in  producing  a  dog."  When  a  Chinese  of  the  old  schoo 
poor  examples  before  him  as  the  finished  products  of  ^ 
finement,  is  it  a  wonder  that  he  should  hold  up  his  han( 
horror  and  exclaim,  "Are  we  coming  to  this?"  As  a  lo 
country,  he  naturally  uses  his  utmost  endeavors  to  put  c 
day  as  long  as  possible. 

If  the  people  of  the  West  would  study  the  civilizatioi 
instead  of  trying  to  pull  it  down^  they  will  save  Ha 
great  deal  of  trouble.  They  will  find  that  the  Chinet 
addicted  to  "ways  that  are  dark  and  tricks  that  are  vain 
are  represented  to  be  by  an  American  poet.  They  will 
China,  old  as  she  is,  still  exhibits  all  the  strength  and  vi{ 
maturity.  They  will  find  that  the  civilization  that  has 
test  of  forty  centuries  is  far  from  being  effete.  They  wil 
the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  in  putting  China  on  ti 
prosperity  and  happiness  is,  not  to  shake  the  foundatii 
social  and  political  fabric,  but  to  allow  her  to  incorporat 
ments  of  Western  civilization  as  she  can  assimilate.  On 
hand,  China  must  keep  up  with  the  times  in  the  onward 
progress.  To  this  end,  it  is  necessary  for  her  to  take  le 
the  Western  world.  But  she  need  not  be  a  servile  imita 
requirements  are  peculiar  to  her  position  among  nations 
growth  of  her  national  life.  By  adopting  from  the  ^ 
what  is  best  for  her  welfare,  and  avoiding  everjrthing  i 
suited  to  the  conditions  and  needs  of  her  people,  she  will 
herself  into  a  modem  nation  without  losing  those  eleme 
tional  character  which  have  made  her  great  and  strong  ii 

— Wu  Ting-Fang, 
Former  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni 

of  China  to  the  United  States. 
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Administration  and  Supervision 


8ome  ^¥otc8  on  principtee  and  practice 
of  8cbool  Bupcri^ieion 

0|F  books  on  school  methods  there  are  many;  of  books  on 
J  school  supervision  there  are  comparatively  few.  Methods 
with  the  more  mechanical  side,  the  planning  and  inspect- 
take  up  the  direct  approach  to  the  child,  supervision 
saling,  the  visits  and  reports — the  machinery  of  school  man- 
gement.  Methods  appeal  to  the  great  body  of  class  teachers — 
ipervision  appeals  to  the  much  smaller  body  of  directors  and  super- 
itendents.  Each  of  the  latter  builds  up  in  time  some  plan  of  ad- 
iinistration,  but  few  stop  to  consider  the  elements  of  such  plan 
nd  their  relaticm  one  to  another.  For  the  most  part  school  super- 
ision  is  an  empirical  science,  one  which  has  grown  out  of  experience. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  review  of  the  principles  of  this 
dence  can  present  to  the  reader  a  complete  plan  which  may  be 
anslated  bodily  into  any  school  system.  The  elements  to  be  offered 
ecessarily  rise  from  many  sources,  and  are  inspired  by  divers  con- 
itions.  In  their  review  it  must  be  left  to  the  reader  to  say  what 
»  him  is  of  direct  and  personal  import. 

THE  ELEMENTS  IN   SU  PEE  VISION. 

The  essential  elements  in  the  practice  of  supervision  include 
lose  who  do  the  work,  the  work  to  be  done,  and  the  machinery 
ecessary  to  its  accomplishment.  The  workers  include  all  oflScers — 
iperintendent,  supervisor,  special  and  grade  teachers.  The  work 
self  involves  the  various  phases  of  the  special  subject  and  the  re- 
•tion  of  these  to  the  other  branches  of  the  curriculum ;  while  under 
16  heading  ^^machinery"  must  be  placed  all  the  details  of  class 
istruction,  the  bookkeeping  of  the  department,  and  the  organi- 
ition  for  securing  and  distributing  supplies. 

In  the  town  and  small  city  the  relation  of  these  elements  one 
>  another  is  comparatively  simple.  The  superintendent  has  a  di- 
id  oversight  of  the  courses  of  study  and  is  in  direct  contact  with 
3th  special  and  grade  teachers.  In  the  large  city  the  case  is  very 
ifferent.  Many  departments  are  at  work  together.  The  work  of 
ich  is  apt  to  be  sharply  Segregated.  Constant  questions  of  prece- 
mce  arise.  The  grade  teacher  is  at  a  distance  from  the  superin- 
■ndent,  both  special  teacher  and  director  intervening.  All  the 
jiool  machinery  is  more  complex,  and  the  large  number  of  teaeSx- 
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ers  and  pupils  to  be  assisted  by  each  special  teacher  rende 
vidual  work  much  more  difficult  of  development.  The  out- 
school  gains  in  one  way  what  it  loses  in  another.  It  ma; 
sure,  lack  in  supplies  and  in  certain  advantages  which  coi 
closer  grading,  but  it  sees  a  more  immediate  contact  bet^ 
class  teacher  and  the  central  head  of  the  system.  There  is 
absence  of  that  pressure  of  work  which  characterizes  the  citj 
Supervision  is  thus  made  simpler,  and  its  results  freer,  mor 
and  more  personal. 

THE  SUPEBVIS0&. 

Among  the  elements  which  make  for  successful  supervi 
attributes  of  the  supervisor  himself  must  be  given  an  in 
place.  He  stands  as  the  professional  advisor  of  both  sup 
dent  and  grade  teacher,  and  must  in  his  attitude  reveal  1 
f  essional  pride  in  his  calling.  He  must  be  a  teacher  in  tl 
sense  of  the  term,  one  who  leads  others  to  a  realization  of  tl 
lence  and  worth  of  the  subject  he  presents ;  a  teacher  not  ne< 
always  demonstrating  some  lesson,  but  one  acting  as  an  an 
agent,  aiding  not  only  by  direct  suggestion,  but  by  gener 
ance  and  stimulus  to  higher  professional  life.  ^^The  su 
whom  teachers  respect  and  whose  visits  they  enjoy,  the 
whom  they  will  work  overtime  and  never  tell ;  the  supervise 
the  children  love  and  for  whose  sake  they  will  do  anything 
who  serves  consistently,  sympathetically,  abundantly."* 
words  of  Tompkins,  "there  must  by  him  be  a  constant  ui 
thru  the  reaction  of  higher  ideals  and  more  scientific  pn 

PERSONAL  ELEMENTS. 

The  personal  elements  which  will  count  most  in  his  fa 
none  other  than  those  to  be  desired  in  every  leader.  Wil 
that  concern  matters  of  honesty,  truthfulness,  punctualil 
this  review  will  not  deal.  Such  virtues  must  be  understood  a 
sary  in  special  supervision  as  in  any  other  form  of  school  W" 
is  to  those  qualities  which  make  for  the  human  element  in  1 
that  we  turn. 

Magnetism, — First  among  them  is  personal  magnetism 
herent  charm  of  manner  which  bespeaks  a  cheerful  optim 
active  interest,  and  a  broad  and  ready  sympathy.  This  ris 
an  ability  to  take  an  objective  as  well  as  a  subjective  point  i 

♦Bailey,  H.  T.    Supervisor's  Chief  Business:   Applied  Arts  Book, 
19(h^. 
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from  a  power  to  see  things  from  a  standpoint  other  than  a  personal 

OK. 

Executive  Ability. — Executive  ability  is  an  esaential  to  success. 
Varied  qualities  mtist  be  fused  to  produce  it.  The  good  executive 
K  one  who  can  hold  many  details  in  mind — reduce  them  to  ord^ 
ud  attend  to  them  with  precision  and  despatch.  He  must  be  poa- 
Mned  of  strength  and  energy,  must  have  a.  love  for  work  and  for 
Oder  and  system  in  work.  He  must  have  a  policy  planned,  shaped, 
ind  ever  kept  before  his  mental  eye.  The  good  executive  must 
yxKta  initiative — a  knowledge  of  the  way  to  start  things  and  a 
mdiness  to  use  such  knowledge.  He  mtist  be  resourceful,  quick 
b)ee  different  roads  for  attaining  the  same  end,  versatile  in  devising 
Kw  methods  when  old  ones  prove  inadequate. 

Control  and  Imight. — Patience  and  self-control  must  also  be 
tbe  raperrisDr's.  He  must  be  firm  rather  than  aggressive,  must  be 
liSiiig  to  see  plans  devdop  slowly,  must  be  satisfied  to  wait  for  a 
Drtoitl  growth.  Tact  and  geniality  will  serve  him  as  lubricants  for 
official  machinery  warm  with  the  friction  of  misunderstanding. 
Above  all  he  should  be  possessed  of  a  liberal  leaven  of  common  sense 
— tn  insist  into  the  motives  which  stir  people  to  action.  He  must 
mBprehend  how  wide  may  be  the  differences  of  opinion  held  by  two 


^^wnpi 
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equally  honest  advocates — must  be  one  with  an  eye  whi< 
by  small  faults  blinded  to  large  virtues. 

Profettumal  Study. — As  an  actual  school  officer  appoi 
installed  his  days  of  pupilage  are  really  but  begun.  He 
main  a  student  of  his  subject  and  a  contributor  to  its  liti 
His  aim  must  be  to  see  his  subject  broadly  in  its  relation  t 
education  and  to  the  economic  world,  he  must  beware  of  \ 
thru  a  magnifying  glass,  product  of  his  own  importance, 
veals  it  as  an  image  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  other  subjec 
side  of  which  it  stands.  School  must  be  seen  by  him  i 
where  the  child  reacts  upon  an  immediate  environment — ' 
pupiPs  interests  find  outlet  for  original  expression — where 
lives  rather  than  prepares  to  live. 

THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  SUPERVISOR  TO  OTHER  OFFICl 

We  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  relations  whic 
pervisor  bears  to  those  other  persons  directly  concerned  i 
velopment  of  the  work — ^to  superintendent,  to  wit,  to  spec 
ers  or  assistants,  to  grade  teachers  and  to  pupils. 

To  Superintendent. — ^As  far  as  his  subject  is  conc( 
supervisor  is  an  official  representative  of  the  superintendc 
latter,  in  the  words  of  Thwing,  is  "the  head,  the  heart,  tl 
of  the  system."  Of  the  many  eyes  which  such  a  head  n 
the  supervisor  serves  as  one.  He  should  be  a  loyal  suppoi 
ing  in  every  way  to  further  the  interests  of  the  admii 
with  which  he  is  identified.  His  first  business  should  be  to 
himself  with  the  superintendent's  policy,  and  his  first  air 
velopment  of  his  own  work  in  a  manner  consistent  with  sva 
He  must  cultivate  closeness  of  touch  with  his  superior  offia 
may  keep  the  latter  duly  apprised  of  the  pulse  of  the  sys 
beats  in  his  department.  He  must  receive  with  frankness  a 
ence  the  judgment  of  the  latter,  bom  as  it  is  of  bro€uier  e 
and  of  an  external  point  of  view  denied  to  the  special 
superintendent's  judgment  may  at  times  run  counter  to 
and  any  reversal  he  must  be  prepared  to  accept  with  eqi 
realizing  that  there  may  be  many  reasons  which  prevent  1 
tion  of  his  recommendations. 

To  Special  Teacher. — To  his  personal  assistants  the  s 
must  stand  as  an  advocate  of  the  professional  idea  and  o 
sional  training.  Courteous,  approachable  and  sjrmpathei 
titude,  all  that  he  would  find  in  his  superintendent  he  mua 
exhibit  to  his  subordinates.    For  them  he  must  be  both  tei 
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critic,  a  leader  in  the  work  in  hand,  and  an  exemplar  of  that  system 
and  order  which  are  demanded  of  official  representatives.  It  must 
be  the  business  of  the  supervisor  to  see  that  his  assistants  do  not 
become  self-centered,  so  engrossed  in  their  specialties  that  they  all 
ire  cut  off  from  the  school  world,  and  from  the  larger  world  which 
is  about  them. 

To  Grade  Teacher. — ^To  the  grade  instructor  the  supervisor 
must  also,  so  far  as  his  specialty  is  concerned,  act  as  teacher  and 
guide.  By  leading  the  way  with  example,  illustration  and  lesson, 
and  by  showing  the  possibilities  of  good  work  he  will  secure  results 
more  satisfactory  than  can  come  from  any  criticism.  The  super- 
visor must  have  the  confidence  of  the  classroom  teachers.  He  must 
by  his  attitude  convince  them  of  his  desire  to  aid,  and  must  by  the 
saneness  of  his  point  of  view  win  them  to  accord  with  him. 

1.  He  must  be  one  who  determines  the  motives  of  their  work, 
one  who  demonstrates  that  for  which  they  are  to  seek,  who  points 
wit  what  are  the  problem]^  involved  and  what  the  method  of  their 
solution.  Thru  such  determination  of  motives  the  supervisor  will 
secure  both  unity  and  co-ordination  in  his  work,  a  unity  bom  of 
^derstanding,  not  of  mechaniism,  a  coordination  rising  from  work 
^ne  with  a  common  end  and  aim. 

2.  He  must  give  technical  knowledge,  information  which  will 

<^^U8e  the  class  teacher  of  her  fear  of  the  special  subject,  and  so 

"'ee  her  from  the  trammels  of  technique  that  she  will  be  able  to 

^^^  original  problems — ^those  of  her  own  devising — ^to  successful 

**^pletion. 

8.     The  supervisor  must  set  standards  of  work;  standards  of 
*^Oesty,  thoroness,  neatness,  taste.    All  show  work  is  to  be  depre- 
^ted  and  the  class  teacher  is  to  be  convinced  that  only  "the  pos- 
^ole^  is  expected,  only  that  which  may  be  legitimately  produced  in 
^'^^  effort  to  school  the  child  to  individual  effort.     Criticism  of 
'^^f  k  there  must  be,  but  it  should  be  as  much  directed  to  the  de- 
^^opment  of  virtues  as  to  the  prevention  of  vices.    "To  the  bitter 
'^^^rter  of  fault-finding,'*  says  Brooks,  "add  one  part  encourage- 
ment, one  part  suggestion,  and  one  part  practical  instruction." 

4.  The  supervisor  must  create  ideals.  Standards  are  authorita- 
^^«,  ideals  drawn  by  their  own  attraction.  Ideals  as  standards 
**^oald  be  developed  from  an  examination  of  actual  productions. 
f^«als  must  be  foimded  in  the  natural,  they  must  seem  rational — ^the 
^^^  possible.  Says  L.  H.  Jones,*  "It  is  in  the  sphere  of  ideals 
^^^^t  the  influence  of  the  supervisor,  if  he  be  capable,  is  of  supremest 

*T1ie  Province  ot  the  Supervisor,    N.  £.  A.  Procecidings,  \%97. 
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worth.  .  •  .  No  doubt  the  highest  ideals  are  never  rea 
the  greatness  of  the  work  is  nevertheless  produced  by  thi 
of  the  ideal  which  lies  unrealized  within  it.'' 

To  PupU. — ^The  relation  of  the  supervisor  to  the  pu] 
of  student  as  much  as  that  of  teacher.  Teacher  indeed  h( 
ways  be,  and  one  with  manner  so  attractive  and  friendl 
may  be  able  to  win  immediate  success  with  strange  das 
more  than  teacher  he  should  look  to  the  classroom  as  th< 
ground  of  his  theories,  the  place  where  experiments  and 
changes  in  the  course  of  study  may  be  tested  in  the  lig 
child's  attitude.  In  such  test  the  supervisor  must  be  cs 
to  allow  preconceived  notions  to  warp  his  judgment;  he 
approach  the  child  determined  to  make  him  square  wit 
Rather  he  should  be  teachable  by  the  child ;  quick  to  gras 
ter's  attitude,  constantly  seeking  to  secure  the  pupil's  poin 
always  endeavoring  to  think  **with"  him,  not  "oP'  him. 

In  the  classroom  he  must  also  be  a  demonstrator,  mui 
ready  to  show  the  class  teacher,  dubious  as  to  the  possibilii 
cess  in  any  particular  exercise,  the  methods  to  be  employee 
the  desired  end. 

The  necessity  for  thus  constantly  coming  directly  int 
with  the  pupil  is  one  which  the  supervisor  must  bear  in  m 
of  his  serious  problems  is  that  of  the  conservation  of  his  < 
the  end  that  too  much  of  his  time  may  not  be  spent  in  of 
to  the  neglect  of  practical  study  in  the  classroom. 

To  Public. — ^To  the  public  the  supervisor  must  also  be  \ 
tho  in  no  officious  or  obtrusive  sense.  His  primary  func 
further  knowledge  of  the  arts,  and  to  raise  their  standardi 
this,  he  must  see  to  it  that  parents  are  advised  as  to  the  m< 
the  special  branches,  that  they  understand  in  a  broad  way  1 
pose,  and  that  they  do  not  look  upon  them  as  forms  of  tra 
ing,  but  comprehend  them  as  subjects  necessary  to  the  rigl 
and  development  of  their  children. 

Misunderstanding  will  be  corrected  by  bringing  th< 
into  contact  with  the  work.  They  may  be  interested  am 
thru  exhibitions  in  the  school,  thru  parents'  meetings,  thn 
and  the  press.  Different  forms  of  the  work  may  also  be 
directly  before  them,  not  as  mere  tasks  taken  home  for  co3 
but  as  exercises  rising  out  of  the  needs  of  the  home  and  i 
household  utilities.  The  possibilities  of  thus  using  the  arts  \ 
in  socializing  the  curriculum,  by  bringing  school  and  home  i 
relationship,  have  not,  as  yet,  been  fully  realized.    The  si 
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should  see  that  thru  one  means  or  another  this  function  of  the  arts 
is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  in  very  concrete  manner. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

It  were  impossible  to  discuss  in  detail  the  many  questions  which 
concern  the  organization  and  development  of  the  course  of  study. 
Such  discussion  would  require  a  treatise  in  itself.  General  principles 
only  can  be  indicated  at  the  same  time  that  suggestions  are  offered 
for  the  practical  solution  of  problems  which  confront  the  supervisor 
in  the  determination  of  the  lines  of  work  which  he  is  to  pursue. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  COUESE.* 

Says  Dewey:  "The  first  question  regarding  any  subject  of 
•tudy  is  the  psychological  one.  What  is  that  study  considered  as  a 
fonn  of  being,  immediate  personal  experience?  What  is  the  inter- 
est in  that  experience?  What  is  the  motive  or  stimulus  to  it?  How 
does  it  act  and  react  with  reference  to  other  forms  of  experience? 
Bew  does  it  gradually  differentiate  itself  from  others  ?  And  how  does 
it  function  so  as  to  give  them  definiteness  and  richness  of  meaning? 
We  must  ask  these  questions  not  only  with  reference  to  the  child  in 
general,  but  with  reference  to  the  specific  child — ^the  child  of  a  cer- 
ain  age,  of  a  certain  degree  of  attainment,  and  of  specific  home  and 
leighborhood  contacts.'' 

It  is  most  important  that  these  questions  be  fully  considered  by 
he  supervisor  before  the  general  outlines  of  the  course  of  study  are 
ecided  on.  Upon  the  scope  and  breadth  of  answers  must  the  range 
nd  relationship  of  the  special  branches  depend. 

PUBUCATION    OF    COURSE. 

In  published  form  the  course  may  wisely  take  the  shape  of  a 
BW  simple  paragraphs,  outlining  in  a  general  way  the  work  of  the 
rades,  each  paragraph  being  supplemented  by  a  clear  and  definite 
tatement  or  syllabus  which  notes,  for  each  year,  the  manner  in 
hich  the  special  branches  are  to  be  developed  and  co-ordinated, 
od  the  technical  points  upon  which  it  is  desired  to  lay  emphasis. 
*or  the  benefit  of  instructors  to  whom  the  work  may  be  un- 
imiliar,  such  syllabus  should  be  supplemented  by  a  schedule  of  ex- 
xiaesj  but  these  ought  to  be  merely  suggestive,  not  mandatory,  and 
lould  aim  to  show  the  natural  sequence  or  progression  which  is  to 
e  tought,  rather  than  a  rigid  order  which  must  be  followed. 

*PiychologfcaI  Aspects  of  the  School  Curriculum.    Educational  Rbvibw, 
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ILLUSTKATION  OF  COURSE. 

A  very  definite  advantage  accrues  from  the  use  of  suital 
trations  in  connection  with  any  outline  which  is  offered, 
pervisor  should  therefore  arrange  to  offer  abundance  of  si 
terial  in  the  form  of  hectographed  or  printed  pages.     Bj 
ing  some  standard  size  of  page,  and  adhering  to  this,  th( 
visor  will  in  time  secure  to  his  teachers  a  most  valuable 
matter  especially  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  system  i 
he  works.     The  material  of  the  syllabus,  together  with  the  i 
of  exercises  and  the  illustrations,  when  offered  in  separat 
and  leaflets  for  each  grade,  will  be  found  to  possess  decidec 
tages  over  a  bound  pamphlet.     The  latter  is  much  the  b 
pensive.     It  offers  the  work  of  all  the  grades  to  each  im 
and  does  not  permit  of  ready  alteration  of  matter  by  the  wit 
of  any  particular  page  and  the  substitution  of  a  revise 
Only  too  often  does  the  supervisor,  with  an  elaborately 
course  of  study,  realize  the  desirability  of  making  extensive 
in  it,  long  before  opportunity  offers  in  which  to  publish  a 
edition.     The  plan  suggested  obviates  this  difficulty  and  pei 
elasticity  in  the  printed  outline  not  to  be  otherwise  secured. 

OBGAKIZATION. 

Organization  exists  to  promote  the  systematic  develop 
the  work,  to  unify  it  thru  plan  and  lesson,  and  proper 
late  it  to  the  other  branches  of  the  course  of  study.  It  ainu 
to  both  teacher  and  child  a  fundamental  idea  of  what  to 
how  to  do  it,  and  seeks  to  keep  a  regular  record  of  the 
departmental  activities.  As  an  administrator,  therefore, 
pervisor  has  functions  which  relate  to — 1,  Stimulation;  2, 
tion ;  3,  Examination ;  4,  Criticism ;  6,  Record. 

STIMUIiATION. 

Among  the  various  agents  which  the  supervisors  maj 
create  a  desire  "to  do,"  none  is  of  more  service  than  the  g 
a  profound  belief  in  the  work.  The  class  teacher  must  be  cc 
of  its  value.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  the  supervisor 
cial  teacher  take  an  interest  in  the  other  work  of  the  cL 
informing  himself  about  it  and  showing  the  class  teacher 
specialty  is  related  to  it  and  to  the  development  of  the  chil< 
tagonistic  feeling  toward  the  work  is  practically  always  due 
understanding.  As  a  first  aid,  the  supervisor  must  ascert 
meet  the  reason  for  any  oppositlotv,  whether  latent  or  oul 
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Praise,  wisely  given,  will  be  very  helpful  as  a  stimulative  agent. 
Carefully  directed  commendation  will  lead  others  to  follow  in  th€ 
footsteps  of  the  successful. 

The  exhibition  of  good  examples  of  classwork  is  stimulative, 
llie  school  exhibition  is  often  mistakenly  looked  upon  as  a  mere 
rfTorl  at  display — a  gratification  of  the  desire  to  "show  off.''  In 
mlitj,  as  an  aid  in  raising  standards,  it  is  one  of  the  most  helpful 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  supervisor.  It  is  not  to  be  regarded 
w  a  scnool  luxury  9  but  as  an  actual  necessity — a  means  of  bringing 
to  the  many  the  work  of  those  who  have  succeeded.  Work  thus 
shown  should  not  be  ^^xed  up.''  It  should  be  shown  in  the  simplest 
way,  80  arranged  that  it  may  be  quickly  put  up  and  quickly  taken 
down  again.  No  impossible  standards  of  execution  should  be 
diown — no  specially  prepared  work.  The  exhibition  must  be  hon- 
«t— the  actual  product  of  classroom  teaching.  To  the  practiced 
teacher,  the  genuineness  of  any  exhibition  stands  at  once  revealed, 
and  to  such  a  one  all  deaconed  work  is  valueless. 

An  exhibition  may  be  made  of  the  work  of  a  single  class  of  a 
iAool,  of  a  district,  of  the  city  at  large.  It  may  consist  of  spe- 
cial work,  that  is,  may  be  confined  to  one  subject,  or  may  be  gen- 
eral in  character,  including  all  the  different  forms  of  work  done  in 
&  department.  It  wiU  be  found  of  advantage  to  exchange  small 
collections  of  work  between  different  schools,  and  to  secure  for 
fflustrative  purposes  similar  collections  as  "loan  exhibits"  from 
f  other  cities.  By  properly  advertising  the  school  exhibition,  by 
having  teachers  in  neighboring  schools  visit  it,  by  securing  for  it 
^  notice  and  commendation  of  schogl  authorities  and  of  the  local 
press,  the  supervisor  may  do  much  in  the  way  of  convincing  those 
^ho  are  responsible  for  the  work  that  their  efforts  are  recognized 
^i  appreciated. 

The  school  museum  is  a  valuable  agent  in  stimulating  work. 

As  already  suggested,  the  introduction  of  school  interests  will 
•^e  as  stimulants  in  the  development  of  the  work,  arousing  both 
•••cher  and  pupils  to  the  service  which  may  be  rendered  by  the 
?^er  gained  thru  the  arts.  Local  interests — the  immediate 
^I*ere«ts  of  each  school  and  schoolroom — ^are  therefore  to  be  con- 
J^eiied  by  the  special  teacher,  and  no  opportunity  is  to  be  neg- 
^*^t^  to  turn  the  arts  to  patently  practiced  ends  in  the  construction 
^  ^dioolioom  appurtenances  of  every  description.* 

Home  work,  in  all  phases  of  the  arts,  is  also  to  be  generously 

^%^^te  "The  C(M»rdination  of  the  Arts  in  the  Curriculum."    YeaT  Book  ot  Vba 


tlic  ai-ts.  A  club  of  tills  kind  will  afford  him  at 
introduci.'  the  members  to  various  related  plmses  of 
give  him  an  organization  which  may  stand  sponsi 
desired  to  invite  to  a  general  lecture,  tiie  body  c 
Every  supervisor  should  early  make  it  his  business 
a  society.  It  will  serve  to  bring  into  close  associa 
en  most  interested  in  the  work,  will  apprise  them  ii 
way  as  to  its  possibilities,  and  will  organize  them  as 
of  advocates  who,  from  their  positions  in  the  scho< 
to  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  work  to  the  best  ad' 

INSTBUCTION. 

Under  organization  for  instruction  the  tutelagi 
and  grade  teacher  must  be  considered. 

THB  SrECIAL  T£ACHEK. 

The  special  teacher  is  an  assistant  or  deputy  ol 
she  represents  him  and  should  maintain  the  same 
that  is  required  of  the  supervisor  in  his  relations  ¥ 
tendent.  Her  work  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  s 
small  city  and  similar  demands  will  be  made  upon 
of  preparation.  But  as  she  has  above  her  a  su] 
rectly  charged  with  administrative  problems,  there 
ger  that  she  may  become  engrossed  in  the  details  o 
vision  and  self-centered  in  her  specialty.     This  te 
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mty  of  her  poeition  and  assume  in  her  approach  to  school  princi- 
pds  and  teachers  that  her  suggestions  and  recommendations  will 
be  received,  as  they  are  offered,  as  a  form  of  professional  advice. 
Among  the  means  in  the  hands  of  the  supervisor  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  professional  attitude  are : 

1.  Mandatory  Requirements — ^The  insistence  upon  committee 
work  being  done  by  the  special  corps  in  the  revision  of  plans  of 
woii  and  in  the  preparation  of  reports,  statistics,  etc. 

2.  Personal  Influence — ^By  constant  reference  to  the  standards 
to  be  maintained,  when  discussing  the  special  teacher's  work  either 
in  general  or  personal  conference. 

8.  Creation  of  and  response  to  professional  needs,  as  in  the 
development  and  use  of  a  special  departmental  library. 

4.  Study  of  other  systems  by  visiting  other  cities,  reviewing 
coarse  of  study,  etc. 

5.  Thru  conferences  upon  professional  subjects. 
The  Cawference. — ^The  principal  value  of  the  conference  is  as 

an  aid  in  that  unification  of  the  work.  The  conference  is  the 
de&ring-house  for  the  exchange  of  ideas,  a  place  where  the  success 
of  one  is  offered  for  the  benefit  of  all.  At  a  meeting  of  this  kind, 
fte  business  of  the  special  teacher  in  relation  to  the  course  of  study 
thould  be  continually  rehearsed.  Such  rehearsal  is  to  crystallize 
facts  and  theories  in  regard  to  different  phases  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter, and  to  reduce  to  plainest  terms  statements  as  to  the  purpose 
^f  the  work,  that  all  may  labor  at  it  with  a  common  motive. 

Stated  conferences  between  the  supervisor  and  members  of  his 

^'^  should  be  held  at  frequent,  even  weekly  intervals.     At  these 

''Meetings  assigned  topics  may  be  discussed  or  reports  of  committees 

'^  on  questions  concerning  the  subject  matter  of  the  course  of 

^dy.     Individual  teachers  may  with  advantage  be  called  upon  to 

^'^onstrate  their  methods  of  work  and  to  show  examples  of  class 

^^A  done  under  their  direction. 

The  subject  matter  of  these  conferences  may  be  included  under 
^^  following  heads : 

1.  Study  of  the  "Course  of  Study" — The  philosophy  which 
lies  the  relation  of  the  arts  to  the  general  curriculum  should 
^'(er  in  some  form  or  other  into  all  discussions  concerning  the  work. 
^  should  be  the  care  of  the  supervisor  that  the  special  teacher 
^^jus  to  reduce  to  succinct  phrases  her  ideas  as  to  purpose  and 
^^^^tfaods  and  learns  logically  to  relate  the  steps  in  the  development 
^^  her  work.  In  such  review  opportunity  will  offer  in  which  to 
^^oe  bade  to  its  cause  every  success  and  every  failure. 

t.    Study  of  Incentives. — ^An  understanding  of  ti:vo&^  ^<^TSv^Ti\& 
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which  lead  to  effort  on  the  part  of  teacher  and  pupil  is  es 
the  success  of  the  special  teacher.  Before  the  pupil  the 
constantly  be  raised  good  standards  of  workmanship,  thi 
of  his  neighbor's  skill.  By  reference  to  these,  he  may  b€ 
his  desire  for  similar  achievement  to  higher  ideals  of  du 
very  dissimilar  measures  offer  in  the  case  of  the  grade 
She  may  be  appealed  to  on  both  the  personal  and  impers 
Her  personal  desires  for  successful  class  work  and  ap 
may  serve  as  incentives,  as  may  the  other  motives  referred 
"Stimulation."  In  addition,  however,  there  should  alwaj 
sented  to  her  those  altruistic  aims  which  are  to  be  soug 
fuller  and  more  perfect  development  of  her  pupils. 

3.  Study  of  Methods. — ^ITiat  a  proper  unity  may  ej 
various  districts  visited  by  the  special  teachers  there  mi 
conference,  a  constant  review  of  the  philosophy  of  met) 
lowed  by  specific  applications  of  the  principles  to  differe 
special  branches.  So  far  as  possible  the  demonstrations 
given  by  different  members  of  his  corps,  that  varied  and  i 
applications  may  be  shown.  In  these  demonstrations  a  6 
is  to  be  clearly  drawn  between  methods  founded  on  ei 
principles,  and  devices  which  look  to  the  securing  of  i 
ends.  Unity  in  method  should  be  the  aim ;  special  difiicv 
be  shown  to  require  special  devices. 

Particular  emphasis  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  need  of  a 
each  lesson,  and  of  the  advantage  which  accrues  from  tt 
tation  of  a  lesson  imder  the  heads — ^introduction,  develop] 
recapitulation.  As  there  is  danger  that  all  technical  ? 
come  in  time  to  be  dictated  or  mechanical,  all  steps  in  lesso 
including  drills,  questioning,  and  tests  are  to  be  reviewed 
demonstration  of  these  points  each  member  of  the  corps 
required  to  take  part  in  turn.  The  discussions  whidi  : 
carefully  guided,  will  prove  most  valuable  in  fixing  impor 
of  classroom  procedure. 

4.  Study  of  the  Principles  of  Supervision. — It  is,  he 
be  remembered  that  too  continuous  a  study  of  the  details 
giving  induces  a  certain  narrowness  in  the  special  teacher- 
ing  of  her  senses  to  other  and  broader  phases  of  her  ^ 
should  therefore  be  required  that  not  infrequently  she  be  i 
"get  back"  from  the  latter,  that  she  may  see  it  as  a  wh 
must,  in  other  words,  be  brought  to  consider  the  general ' 
of  supervision  in  their  relations  to  one  another,  and  musi 
the  main  scheme  of  organization  that  she  may  oompn 

logical  basis  of  the  plan  'wYvvAv  \s  \ioti^  &^^^V^^i«d^  and  ma 
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THE  OBADE  TEACHES. 

^  trainiiig  of  the  grade  teacher  is  to  be  accomplished  by 

>f  lectures,  lessons  and  classroom  visits. 

?  Lecture. — ^This  is  of  minor  value,  tho  of  service  in  a  small 

as  a  means  of  reviewing  from  time  to  time  general  phases 
woA.  It  is  a  form  of  telling,  talk  without  practice,  useful 
rising  a  nimiber  of  teachers  of  the  purposes  or  motives  be- 
irticular  phases  of  the  work. 

nay  also  be  used  to  excite  interest  by  presenting  matter  re- 
L  a  general  way  to  the  school  study  of  the  specialty.     It  will 

in  thus  addressing  teachers,  to  offer  a  printed  synopsis  of 
:±ure,  that  the  information  given  may  be  shown  in  its  rela- 
class  work,  and  may  be  retained  in  permanent  form.  Bib- 
hical  references  with  such  outlines  will  not  infrequently  lead 
lier  study  by  different  members  of  the  audience,  if  the  books 
led  are — as  they  should  be — obtainable  in  the  local  library, 
s  needless  to  add  that  the  stereopticon  is  a  most  valuable, 
illy  essential  adjunct  in  such  demonstrations.    It  should  be 

of  every  supervisor  to  possess  a  collection  of  lantern  slides 
king  the  chief  phases  of  his  work. 

THE  CONFERENCE  WTTH  THE  GEADE  TEACHER. 
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as  a  point  of  departure  will  prove  of  marked  service  when 
to  plan  for  the  further  instruction  of  the  great  body  of  tl 
instructors.  Such  conferences,  if  they  really  give  a  chan< 
bate,  may  at  times  reveal  sharp  differences  of  opinion,  but 
be  expected  and  even  desired.  No  tame  acceptance  of 
posal  is  of  service.  In  such  discussions,  says  Fitzpatrit 
supervisor  should  welcome  a  certain  amount  of  friction, 
discussion  and  conflict  come  rational  progress." 

The  Lessons  to  the  Grade  Teacher. — One  of  the  most  i 
functions  of  the  supervisor  is  that  of  furnishing  instruct! 
grade  teacher  regarding  technical  details  of  her  work.     T 
ing  should  always  be  offered  within  the  school  system, 
teacher  never  being  required  to  seek  private  instruction 
in  order  that  she  may  be  able  to  conduct  her  class  work. 

One  of  the  questions  the  supervisor  must  ask  himself 
ducing  any  phase  of  work  should,  therefore,  be,  **Do 
teachers  know  exactly  what  is  required  of  them?"     If  the 
information  must  be  gotten  to  them  promptly  if  the  work 
ceed.     Local  conditions  must  decide  the  nimfiber  and  houi 
lessons.     It  is  well  to  have  them  few  and  "meaty" — ^with  < 
planation  and  plenty  of  actual  practice.     There  is  an  a 
in  offering,  in  place  of  the  ordinary  "grade  review,"  a  sh 
of  practical  lessons  on  some  one  phase  of  class  work, 
of  several  related  grades  may  with  profit  attend  these  less< 
cially  if  such  teachers  be  newly  appointed  and  unadvised  i 
the  special  branches. 

The  supervisor  should  see  to  it  that  his  lesson  to  t 
teacher  is  well  prepared — ^the  subject-matter  at  his  finger- 
should  have  a  definite  outline,  and  materials  and  illustrati 
be  at  hand.  He  will  be  wise  to  have  a  r^siune  of  his  out] 
the  blackboard,  that  it  may  be  correctly  entered  in  the  not 
the  class.  The  lesson  should  be^n  promptly  on  the  1 
should  as  promptly  close.  It  will  be  the  more  successf 
teacher  does  not  play  too  evidently  the  part  of  pedaj 
should  seek  in  his  teaching  to  cultivate  an  ease  of  n 
geniality  which  has  an  eye  for  the  quaint  in  classroom 
does  not  hesitate  to  point  some  moral  or  lighten  some  dril 
anecdote  drawn  from  classroom  experience. 

Good  illustrative  material  from  the  grades  should  a 
presented  whenever  such  a  lesson  is  undertaken.  It  will 
set  proper  standards  and  will  familiarize  the  class  with 

*JKducational  Review  ,  October,  1899,  "Minor  Problems  on  Superii 
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work  whidi  is  being  done.  There  should  in  addition  be  much  work 
done  on  the  blackboard  by  the  class  instructor.  Such  illustrations 
ire  direct,  vital,  illuminating.  Far  too  often  this  aid  in  a  lesson 
is  ignored  or  but  half  used. 

The  lesson  plan  itself  should  aim  to  present,  1,  Aim  and  Pur- 
pose of  the  Work;  S,  Methods  and  Media;  S,  Technique  and 
Practice. 

1.  Aims  and  Purpose. — ^It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  instructor  briefly  but  clearly  rehearse  the  purpose  of  the  special 
phase  of  the  work  to  be  taken  up.  Erroneous  impressions  are  cor- 
rected by  such  an  explanation  and  teachers  of  antagonistic  attitude 
are  conciliated.  The  educational  value  of  the  work,  its  relationship 
to  other  branches,  and  the  standards  to  be  aimed  at  should  be 
briefly  reviewed.  In  such  preface  it  should  be  made  plain  that  one 
does  not  seek  to  make  the  child  an  artist,  to  secure  from  him 
"pretty"  work  or  some  mere  copy  or  dictation.  The  educational 
value  of  the  subject  should  be  placed  boldly  to  the  fore. 

S.  Methods  and  Media. — ^The  development  of  the  lesson  should 
be  based  on  the  purpose  of  the  work.  The  principles  of  method 
tt  presented  should  have  emphasis  laid  upon  those  elements  which 
make  for  independent  judgment,  execution  and  criticism  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil.  Various  devices  may  be  illustrated,  but  should 
be  distinguished  from  the  methods  which  they  aim  to  supplement. 
To  test  their  comprehension  of  the  method,  members  of  the  class 
Duty  be  called  upon  to  suggest  different  devices  for  attaining  any 
teed  end. 

The  special  medium  to  be  used  should  have  its  value  as  an  agent 
^  expression  pointed  out,  and  the  choice  of  media  in  different  cases 
•bould  be  shown  to  be  determined  by  the  characteristics  of  the 
D>odel  to  be  represented. 

8.  Technique  and  Practice. — ^In  illustrating  technique  the  aim 
'bould  first  be  to  give  control  of  the  medium  and  then  to  secure 
'i^om  and  individuality  in  its  use.  The  latter  is  often  lost  sight 
rf  in  the  anxiety  of  the  teacher  to  secure  "results."  Special  em- 
phasis is  therefore  to  be  laid  upon  the  comparative  value  of  method 
^  technique,  and  the  class  teacher  cautioned  not  to  allow  the  ma- 
^ery  of  expression  to  obscure  the  child's  growing  power  to  see 
^  do  for  himself. 

The  control  or  "handling^'  of  the  medium  should  be  taught  to 
^  teadiers  in  the  same  manner  as  to  a  class  of  children.  After 
•be  preliminary  drills,  abundant  opportunity  should  be  given  for 
^'tcBce,  that  the  fear  of  "technique,"  which  always  stands  in  the 
^•y  of  free  development,  may  vanish,  and  the  teachers,  inspired  by 
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a  confidence  in  their  own  skill,  be  prepared  to  cultiTate  a 
pendent  power  In  their  pupils. 

EXAMINATION  OF  WOKK. 

CUusroom  Visits. — ^The  classroom  visit  serves  a  three 
pose.  It  gives  an  opportunity  to  the  supervisor  to  see 
been  done,  with  its  evidence  of  success  or  failure,  to  observe 
progress,  and  to  aid  the  teacher  by  actual  demonstration  1 
class. 

It  is  in  the  classroom  visit  that  the  supervisor  is  calle 
display  his  greatest  tact.  He  must  remember  that  the  d 
er's  authority  rests  in  no  small  measure  upon  the  respeci 
she  is  held  by  her  pupils,  and  he  must  be  careful  not  to  < 
cism  before  pupils  or  reveal  in  their  presence  any  dissi 
with  work  shown  to  him.  His  caution  should  extend  furi 
teacher  is  not  to  be  rendered  distraught;  he  must  not  ev 
to  be  making  a  mental  record  and  should  never  make 
note  save  to  jot  down  some  promise  relative  to  a  subseque 
lesson. 

While  not,  however,  manifestly  examining  teacher  oi 
eyes  must  be  open  to  his  surroundings.  Alert  and  genii 
ner,  he  should  be  both  expeditious  and  businesslike  in 
those  things  which  he  has  come  to  see,  noting  for  the  s 
own  guidance  in  the  further  instruction  of  the  teacher 
general  attitude ;  2,  Her  ability  and  interest ;  3,  Her  con 
the  work ;  4,  Her  handling  of  her  class. 

As  the  primary  purpose  of  his  visit  concerns  itself  moi 
assistance  and  inspiration  he  can  give  than  with  the  defe 
reveal,  he  will  aim  to  discover  where  he  can  with  greatest 
apply  the  leverage  of  personal  aid.  If  the  teacher  is  an 
he  will  be  wise  to  express  little  or  no  commentary  upon 
but  should  make  some  specific  offer  of  assistance  to  be  gi 
diately  or  at  some  future  time.  If  his  offer  is  accepted 
probability  it  will  be,  if  frankly  and  pleasantly  put,  oj 
will  offer  during  his  "modeP*  lesson  to  make  plain  those 
which  he  finds  the  class  work  lacking. 

The  supervisor  or  special  teacher,  while  in  the  classitM 
always  make  it  a  point  to  address  some  friendly  words 
pils.     Such  action  relieves  the  strain  on  the  part  of  bo 
and  children,  and  it  serves  to  reveal  points  of  value  to 
visor  in  regard  to  the  mental  grasp  of  the  class.    His  ju 
regard  to  the  teacher's  work  will  be  surer  and  sounder  i 
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lie  light  of  8uch  direct  knowledge,  gotten  during  his  talk  by  obser- 
ration  of  the  pupils  as  to  their  discipline,  interest,  vivacity,  gen- 
enl  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  the  special  subject. 

With  a  clear  idea  in  mind  of  the  power  and  capacity  both  of 
tttcher  and  pupils,  the  supervisor  may  intelligently  examine  the 
dt»  work.  He  should  note  among  other  things  its  quality — 
wbether  dictated  or  original,  stiff  or  natural,  hard  or  free ;  its  pre- 
Kntability — ^whether  neat,  prim  or  careless ;  and,  if  seen  before,  the 
improvement  shown  since  last  observed. 

For  the  purpose  of  direct  illustration  and  instruction,  the  su- 
pervisor may  give  a  lesson  to  the  class.  This  should  be  closely  ob- 
Mrved  by  the  class  teacher,  if  possible  by  other  teachers  drawn 
timn  adjoining  rooms.  Into  the  manifold  details  of  such  lesson 
Hub  paper  may  not  enter  save  to  note  that  so  far  as  the  class 
teadier  understands  the  work  required  of  her,  she  will  probably 
neoeed  with  her  own  class  better  than  will  the  supervisor,  who 
Mets  the  class  at  intervals,  weeks,  perhaps  months,  apart.  Not  in- 
frequently the  supervisor  will  be  requested  to  give  a  lesson  beyond 
ilie  power  of  the  class  to  complete  successfully.  If  he  suspects 
ttis,  he  win  be  wise  to  look  into  the  work  already  done,  and  if  he  is 
Mtisfied  that  he  can  not  develop  the  desired  lesson  in  the  given 
time  will  be  justified  in  declining  to  attempt  the  impossible,  coup- 
Bug  his  refusal  with  a  hearty  offer  to  take  up  the  work  at  some  sim- 
pler stage.  In  the  giving  of  any  lesson  he  will  remember  that  pri- 
oarily  it  is  for  the  teacher,  and  will  therefore  take  particular  care 
b)  emphasize  those  points  which  he  is  desirous  shall  be  noted  by  the 
diss  instructor. 

At  some  of  his  visits  the  supervisor  may  observe  the  class  in- 
tbuctor  teach.  Her  lesson  he  should  menteJIy  analyze  as  she  pro- 
ceeds, noting  how  far  the  fundamental  principles  of  good  teaching 
ve  adhered  to.  At  the  close  of  the  lesson  the  emphasis  should  be 
Ud  upon  the  points  in  which  she  has  succeeded.  Of  those  in 
rtidi  she  has  failed  only  the  most  important  is  to  be  noted.  The 
principle  which  has  been  violated  adduced,  and  its  value  illustrated. 

CKITICISM. 

Criticism  should  aim  to  reveal  not  the  defect  so  much  as  the 
^^tJsc  of  the  defect — ^to  show  that  a  violation  of  a  principle  has 
W  to  an  untoward  result. 

The  common  error  in  the  teaching  of  the  arts,  for  exampl^e^  is 
^  to  the  emphasis  placed  by  the  class  teacher  upon  technique 
^  execution.  This  places  at  a  disadvantage  honest  work,  the  re- 
^  of  the  child's  effort  to  think  and  do  for  himself.    Dicta\i^  ^oxY 
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and  mechanical  work  will  be  found  under  a  variety  ol 
It  is,  however,  nearly  always  to  be  detected  by  its  smo 
^^prettiness"  and  uniformity  when  compared  with  the  na^ 
uct  of  the  child  that  has  tried  to  solve  the  given  prol 
dividual  fashion.  The  value  of  the  arts  lies  in  theii 
develop  habits  of  original  observation,  judgment  and 
Mistaken  methods  arise  from  failure  to  observe  the 
based  on  these  aims,  that  is  from  1,  Failure  to  lead  tl 
see  for  himself,  either  by  telling  him  what  he  should  see 
fusing  him  with  an  involved  explanation  which  necei 
remembering  a  half  dozen  different  directions  before  1 
an  opportunity  to  apply  one ;  S,  Failure  to  lead  him  to 
thinking,  by  telling  him  what  he  should  be  obliged  to  I 
a  result  of  his  own  judgment  and  experiment,  by  penr 
to  work  too  fast,  and  to  make  untested  judgments;  3, 
present  him  with  good  standards  for  comparison,  and 
have  him  acquire  freedom  in  the  handling  of  media  c 
before  requiring  him  to  put  his  technical  knowledge  into 

Criticism,  it  is  true,  may  be  "destructive,"  but  it  is 
understood  as  having  but  this  sense.  It  is  not  to  be  um 
mean  only  condemnation.  Destructive  criticism  in  the 
is  of  little,  if  any,  value.  It  analyzes,  dampens,  cei 
tagonizes — ^in  a  word,  discourages.  It  sees  the  evil,  b 
good;  it  sees  the  result,  but  not  the  effort;  it  condem 
giving  a  remedy.  It  is  a  two-edged  sword,  the  poorest  i 
supervisor  can  elect  to  use. 

Constructive  criticism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  imr 
ice.  It  sjrmpathizcs,  praises,  helps  and  builds;  in  a  w< 
courages.  It  is  formative;  it  reviews  the  purpose  of 
and  points  out  where  the  good  is  and  how  it  has  come 
notes  improvement,  and  for  every  manifest  fault  it  c 
definite  cure.  It  confines  itself  to  major  faults,  and  i 
minor  shortcomings.  It  is  impersonal;  it  avoids  san 
deadly  sin,  looks  for  no  uniformity  of  results,  and  has 
praise  for  every  genuine  effort,  no  matter  how  humb 
its  showing.  Every  supervisor  must  play  the  part  of  < 
is  a  wise  officer  who  guards  his  tongue  and  sees  to  it  tha 
room  criticisms  are  constructive. 

ORGANIZATION   FOR  RECORDING. 

Every  department  requires  some  bookkeeping,  some 
of  what  has  been  done.  Such  record  is  a  reflection  of 
of  the  schools  and  a  necessary  source  of  reference  shoul 
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s  to  the  work  of  supervisor  or  assistants.     Many  special 

I  may  be  required.    The  following  stand  as  types  of  those 

must  appear  in  all  systems:     1st.     Records  of  visits  to 

(Mns.     Snd.    Reports  upon  the  work  in  schools.     Sd.     An- 

eports. 

€  Class  VisU  Record. — ^This  is  virtually  the  diary  of  the 

teacher  or  supervisor  and  should  give  in  brief  a  record 
it  has  been  seen  and  done  in  each  classroom  at  each  visit. 
le  accompanying  form  (on  the  opposite  page)  is  offered  as 
hich  is  adaptable  to  the  ordinary  note-book  and  gives  a 
complete  record  of  what  has  been  seen  or  taught  during  the 
Qt  visits  of  the  supervisor.  The  time  required  to  jot  down 
be  for  each  class  teacher  is  but  a  fraction  of  a  minute,  and 
te  itself  remains  intelligible  for  all  time — a  thing  not  the 
ith  all  forms  of  shorthand  record. 
e  Report  on  Condition  of  a  School. — ^This,  whether  made  by 

teacher  to  supervisor,  or  by  supervisor  to  superintendent, 
nerally  take  the  form  of  a  monthly  or  quarterly  statement, 
e  essentials  of  such  report  are:  1.  Succinctness — it  must 
story  at  a  glance,  give  a  clear  picture  of  the  school  at  the 
t  when  it  is  reported  upon.  2.  Compactness — it  must  be 
1  shape  that,  with  other  similar  reports,  it  may  be  convenir 
Ded  and  remain  when  filed  immediately  accessible.  Prac- 
there  is  but  one  form  of  record  that  fills  these  con- 
It  is  a  card  in  a  card  catalog, 
e  card  catalog  requires  that  the  report  be  made  out  on  a 
rge  or  small,  and  filed  in  a  drawer  or  cabinet  under  its  ap- 
ite  index.  If  the  number  of  teachers  is  small  a  copy  of 
ord  made  in  the  teacher's  note-book  in  the  form  previously 
bed  will  be  all  that  is  necessary.  A  briefer  and  more  general 
!iit  will,  however,  be  necessary  if  the  district  supervised 
8  fifty  or  more  instructors.  The  card  may  then  be  prepared 
auk  to  be  filled  out,  spaces  being  left  for,  1st,  The  date 
i  to  the  school ;  Snd,  the  condition  of  work  observed  in  draw- 
astruction  and  design;  Sd,  lessons  given;  4th,  conferences 
th,  remarks,  etc.,  etc. 

the  supervisor  who  has  had  revealed  to  him  the  possibilities 
card  catalog,  other  uses  besides  that  suggested  will  pre- 
mselves.  Outlines  of  lessons  and  conferences,  bibliograph- 
erenoes,  letters,  notes  and  other  matter  wanted  for  immediate 
08  and  constantly  being  added  to,  may  be  better  preserved 
catalog  fashion  than  in  any  other  way. 
f  Anmkd  Report. — ^This  should  be  a  business  document, 
dear,  direct,  made  for  the  eyes  of  the  sdiool  authofritiet 
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and  in  such  form  that  its  statements  may  be  immediai 
and  its  recommendations  seem  to  have  logical  force  an 
It  is  well  to  have  it  divided  into  topic  paragraphs  ai 
graphs,  with  various  headings  standing  plainly  forth,  t 
superintendent  or  school  commissioner  may  gather  its  si 
a  glance.  The  division  of  the  subject  matter  will  de] 
upon  the  particular  organization  of  the  department  to 
upon,  but  will  as  a  rule  include,  1st,  A  statement  of  1 
of  the  department;  2nd,  a  review  of  its  developmeni 
year;  3d,  any  special  study  which  has  been  made  by  ti 
in  connection  with  the  course  of  study ;  4th,  statistics  o 
mcnt  as  to  appointments,  resignations,  pupils  under 
etc.;  5th,  specific  reasons  for.  any  changes,  foUowec 
recommendations. 

SUMMARY. 

While  many  of  the  duties  of  the  supervisor  have  b 
there  are  still  a  large  number  which  have  not  been  touc 
these  are  his  functions  as  a  special  examining  o£Scer, 
in  the  selection  of  supplies,  as  a  promoter  of  school  dc 
so  on.  The  list  would  have  to  be  materially  increased 
recite  all  the  duties  which  he  may  be  called  upon  to  per 

One  would,  however,  doubtless  confess  that  a  speciii 
well  supervised  where  the  pupils  showed  a  keen  intere 
velopment  of  the  subject,  where  the  class  teachers  wc 
teaching  it  and  active  in  its  support,  where  the  subj 
fiected  the  interests  of  the  school  and  home,  showed  n< 
the  fetich  of  technique,  and  bore  evidence  of  original 
viduality  of  thought  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and 

In  the  light  of  that  which  has  been  adduced,  the  c 
success  one  would  seek  in  the  supervisor's  adherenc 
principles.     Summarized,  these  might  be  stated  thus : 

1.  That  primarily  he  had  made  friends  with  the  c 
that  he  had  sought  to  lead  them,  not  to  drive  themj 
them  of  his  genuine  interest  in  their  success,  and  of 
aid  them  in  every  way. 

2,  That  he  had  "ordered"  things  wisely,   had 
course  of  study  carefully,  had  coordinated  the  different 
related  the  work  as  a  whole  to  school  necessities  and  he 
and  further,  had  so  systematized  his  instruction  that  no 
had  been  left  unadvised  as  to  what  to  do  or  how  to  do  it 

8.  That  he  had  ca^ised  both  teachers  and  pupils 
own  standards  and  to  set  them  high,  by  bringing  the  be 
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^  Tivkt  he  bad  sought  originality  and  initiative  on  the  part 
Mtth  teadier  and  children,  had  striven  for  self-expression  and 

deprecated  the  smooth  and  uniform  product  of  mechanism. 
B.    That  thru  cheerful,  hearty  and  abundant  service  he  had 
*ed  &e  system  to  refiect  hb  owe  enthusiasm — his  optimism,  his 

of  woric,  and  of  beauty  in  vork,  that  he  had  inspired  the  body 
aadiers  with  a  real  belief  in  the  arts,  and  a  desire  to  leam  them 
oly,  that  they  might  teach  them  well. 

tbe  great  business  of  supervision  is  unification— the  securing 
nfty  without  unifonnitj.  In  working  toward  this  end  the  su- 
iaoT  must  be  patient.  What  he  must  seek  to  cultivate  is  a 
iml  growth — not  a  forced  expression,  the  result  of  a  strong 
idoality  working  in  the  face  of  opposition,  but  one  the  conse- 
ee  of  united  action  on  the  part  of  many  workers,  all  friends 

cause.  A  forced  growth  dies  with  the  man  who  forces  it;  a 
isl  growth  lives  on  and  blossoms,  supported  by  public  interest, 
vpbeild  by  the  convictions  of  those  who  have  labored  to  its 
uning.  James  Paktom  Hankt. 

ftm  York  CUy. 


1 

1 

^ 

OUDntcb  SdMMlmaster.    Piamawoodcnt,  Ull. 
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Systems  of  Education 


Hepeete  of  education  in  flew  Zealand 

The  education  system  of  New  Zealand  differs  very 
from  the  systems  in  vogue  in  the  Australian  States.  Ii 
each  state  has  its  central  department,  controlling,  from 
the  minutest  details  of  administration.  In  New  Zealand 
zation  has  been  the  aim.  The  colony  is  divided  into  t 
tricts,  and  the  administration  of  education  in  each  distri 
in  the  hands  of  a  local  education  board.  A  central  de| 
Wellington,  presided  over  by  the  Minister  of  Educatio 
general  control,  and  allots  the  grants  for  instruction  ai 
tration,  for  maintenance  of  buildi  gs,  and  for  the  ereci 
buildings.  It  also  prescribes  the  syllabus  of  instruction 
But  all  of  the  details  of  administration,  the  building 
repairs  to  existing  buildings,  the  appointment  and  p 
teachers  and  inspectors,  the  working  of  the  compulsory  « 
are  intrusted  to  the  education  boards.  The  system  is  s 
decentralized  by  allotting  definite  functions  to  school  < 
The  members  of  education  boards  and  of  school  commit 
no  fees  for  their  services. 

THE    SCHOOL    COMMITTEE. 

The  school  committee  is  a  most  important  factor  in  N 
educational  administration.  Every  school  has  its  con 
matters  not  whether  the  school  has  an  attendance  of  800  o: 
committee  varies  in  size  from  five  to  nine  members,  accor 
size  of  the  school.  Committees  are  elected  annually  by 
holders  of  the  district,  gathered  in  public  meeting.  Sul 
general  supervision  and  control  of  the  education  bocund 
trict,  and  to  inspection  by  an  inspector,  who  is  an  ofi 
board,  the  committee  often  has  a  large  share  of  the  mam 
educational  affairs  within  the  school  district,  and  admi 
school  fund,  i.e.,  certain  moneys  granted  by  the  boan 
with  donations  and  subscriptions  raised  locally.  The 
which  the  committee  is  used  varies  somewhat  under  difl 
cation  boards,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  school  committee 
useful  aid  in  administration,  especially  in  dealing  with  p 
ness  matters,  such  as  repairs  to  schools,  the  raising  of  fu 
for  providing  apparatus  and  school  comforts,  advising 
lection  of  school  sites,  providing  for  the  adequate  cleaning 
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eral  maintenance  of  the  school,  and  other. such  matters.  The  com- 
mittee has  also  an  important  duty  in  the  administration  of  the  com- 
pulsory  clause.  One  function  of  the  committee  is  its  power  in  con- 
nectioii  with  the  selection  and  appointment  of  teachers.  In  New 
Zealand^  the  vacancies  are  advertised,  and  applications  from  quali- 
fied teachers  are  sent  in  to  the  education  boards.  The  boards,  from 
the  records  of  teachers,  and  with  the  advice  of  their  inspectors  if 
necsessary,  make  a  list  of  the  most  suitable  applicants.  This  list  is 
■ent  to  the  committee,  and  the  committee  makes  a  choice  from  the 
»iMwi#Hi  on  the  list.  Thus  the  committee  chooses  the  teacher,  but 
only  with  the  approval  of  the  education  board. 

THE    EDUCATION    BOASD. 

The  education  board,  which  lias  its  offices  in  the  most  important 

tofwn  of  the  province,  controls  the  educational  administration  of  the 

province.     It  consists  of  nine  members,  elected  by  the  members  of 

•d^ool  committees  voting  as  individuals.     The  education  boards  ap^ 

point  a  secretary,  inspectors  of  schools,  teachers,  and  other  officers 

necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  their  work,  and  they  are  allowed 

to  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of  general  management,  irrespec- 

tiTe  of  teaching,  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  capitation  grant  paid  to 

them  by  the  central  department  for  instruction.     It  will  be  observed 

that  all  of  the  persons  employed  in  the  actual  work  of  teaching,  or 

of  supervision,  or  of  administration,  are  servants  of  the  board,  and 

not  of  the  central  department.     The  methods  of  administration, 

therefore,  vary  considerably  in  the  different  provinces,  and  there  are 

great  discrepancies  in  the  salaries  paid  to  officers,  but  the  teachers, 

since  the  coming  into  force  of  the  public  school  teachers'  salaries 

act  in  1901,  have  been  p€ud  according  to  a  scale  which  applies  to 

every  district  in  the  colony.     This  act  provided  that  the  money 

voted  for  the  administration  of  the  education  act  shall  be  sufficient 

to  pay  to  the  board  of  every  district — (a)  the  salaries  of  teachers 

and  pupil  teachers  in  the  district,  in  accordance  with  the  new  scale, 

and  (b)  a  sum  of  $1,S50  per  annum,  and,  in  addition,  a  capitation 

gmnt  of  $S  per  annum  for  each  child  in  average  daily  attendance 

at  a  public  school.     It  is  understood  that  the  provision  above  is 

sofBcient  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  of  administrative  officers, 

and  far  other  expenses  of  administration. 

As  regards  buildings  and  upkeep,  special  grants  are  made  by 
the  central  department.  These  grants  have  in  the  past  been  based 
mainly  upon  theaverage  attendance  of  children  to  be  provided  for 
by  the  board.  In  perusing  the  figures  showing  the  expenditure 
under  ^'buildings''  thus  incurred  by  the  central  department,  I  could 
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not  but  be  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  amounts  prov 
year  were  approximately  the  same. 

The  above  are  the  main  sources  of  revenue  of  the 
boards,  but  various  grants  fixed  by  capitation  have  fro] 
time  been  made  for  special  purposes ;  thus,  a  capitation  o1 
on  the  average  daily  attendance  is  voted  for  the  maint 
scholarships  tenable  at  secondary  schools ;  a  special  capita 
ment  is  made  for  various  forms  of  manual  instruction,  ai 
ally  speaking,  when  changes  have  been  made  throwing 
duties  upon  the  boards,  special  capitation  grants  have  b 
duced. 

HIGHER   PKIMAEY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

The  above  remarks  apply  specially  to  the  administrati 
mentary  education.  The  education  boards,  however,  ha^ 
of  district  high  schools  in  which  a  more  advanced  educatioi 
Up  till  reoently,  altho  these  schools  were  under  the  di 
trol  of  the  education  bo€urds  of  the  education  department, 
charged  to  all  children  receiving  higher  education.  In  fac 
trict  high  school  was  an  ordinary  district  school  which  wi 
to  form  certain  senior  classes  for  higher  work,  provision  Ix 
by  the  board  for  a  supply  of  specially  qualified  teachei 
work.  Of  late  years,  however,  instruction  in  the  dist 
schools  has  been  made  practically  free.  A  most  gratifyin 
in  connection  with  New  Zealand  education  is  the  liberal  i 
land  endowments  which  has  been  provided  for  all  branch< 
cation.  As  a  result,  not  only  is  the  public  burden  with  ] 
primary'  education  lightened  each  year  to  the  extent  of  i 
but  about  $150,000  is  contributed  towards  the  maintenai 
corporate  endowed  secondary  schools  subject  to  inspectic 
education  department.  These  secondary  schools  are  not  ' 
control  of  the  education  boards,  but  have  their  own  inc 
governing  bodies.  Thus  New  Zealand  has  its  primary  S4 
tern  and  its  liigher  primary  or  district  high  school  syst 
ihc  control  of  the  education  boards,  and,  apart  from  i 
with  many  links  of  connection,  its  system  of  endowed  i 
schools.  An  excellent  understanding  appears  to  exist  be 
secondary  and  the  primary  schools.  The  teachers  in  tl 
schools  are  very  often  men  and  women  who  have  received  tl 
ing  in  primary  school  work,  and  it  is  by  no  means  un 
teachers  to  transfer  from  one  system  to  the  other.  The 
system  is  linked  to  the  secondary  system  by  a  remarkab 
system  of  scholarships  described  below. 
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PRIVATE    SCHOOLS.  i*" 

In  New  Zealand  private  schools  are  few  and  unimik>rtant. 
Lost  of  them  are  denominational  schools.  A  recent  computatibn 
lows  only  800  private  schools  (including  those  engaged  in  secon- 
ary  as  well  as  in  primary  work),  with  an  enrollment  of  but  15,600 
upils.  Broadly  speaking,  therefore,  the  board  schools  of  New 
ealand  educate  all  of  the  children  of  school  age,  and  there  is  conse- 
uently  little  chance  of  class  or  sectarian  feeling  being  engendered. 

PUBLIC    INTEREST   IN   EDUCATION. 

The  above  are  the  leading  features  of  the  New  Zealand  system, 
hie  fact  which  strikes  the  most  casual  observer  is  the  intense  inter- 
it  taken  by  the  public  of  New  Zealand  in  educational  questions. 
liere  is  little  doubt  that  this  is  due  mainly  to  the  system  of  local 
lanagement.  The  school  is  regarded  by  the  people  of  a  district 
s  **our  school" ;  the  provincial  board  and  the  local  committee,  both 
^presenting  the  householders,  are  responsible  for  keeping  the  build- 
ig  in  repair,  for  providing  for  the  comfort  of  teacher  and  chil- 
ren,  and  for  maintaning  the  efficiency  of  their  school.  This  pubbc 
iterest  is  reflected  in  the  speeches  of  public  men,  and  in  newspaper 
rticles,  and  it  was  certainly  strange  to  me,  as  a  Victorian,  to  find 
lie  newspapers  thruout  New  Zealand  printing  telegraphed  reports 
f  great  length  concerning  the  proceedings  of  the  educational  con- 
erence  in  Wellington,  dealing  with  such  highly  specialized  subjects 
s  the  details  of  the  program  of  instruction,  methods  of  inspection 
nd  examination,  and  the  advantages  of  various  suggested  methods 
f  training  teachers. 

While  there  are  many  economical  advantages  in  a  centralized 
fstem,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  one  of  the  greatest  factors 
1  educational  efficiency  is  sympathetic  co-operation  between  teach- 
FB  and  parents.  The  most  important  practical  problem  before 
le  educationist  to-day  is  to  bring  together  school  life  and  home  life, 
y  concentrate  and  unify  all  of  the  agencies  which  are  minister- 
ig  to  the  development  of  the  child  thru  his  esthetic,  constructive, 
itdlectual,  and  spiritual  interests.  How  to  make  the  schools  min- 
ier  directly  to  the  needs  of  the  community  is  the  important  matter, 
IT  that  is  the  best  system  of  education  which  turns  out  the  type 
f  men  and  women  of  which  the  country  has  most  need.  This  will 
ever  be  done  satisfactorily  while  the  school  system  is  left  wholly 
I  the  hands  of  officials  and  politicians,  with  the  parents  and  the 
rganized  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  holding  aloof. 
"he  sdioolmaster  and  the  departmental  expert  must  come  owi  ot 
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their  educational  isolation  aad  find  out  what  the  worid  of  stni, 
and  action  outside  the  school  requires  of  them.  And  at  the  i 
time  it  should  be  the  ambition  of  the  best  representatives  of  g 
ine  national  progress,  in  whatever  domain  they  are  woridng,  to  i 
their  influence  felt  in  the  national  education  system.  The  ai 
tects  of  Laputa,  so  Gulliver  tells  us,  endeavored  to  build  from 
roof  downwards.  Is  this  not  the  method  of  those  who,  while  s 
ing  for  national  well-being,  yet  have  no  thought  of  or  interei 
the  great  work  the  schools  are  capable  of  doing?  How  this  desi 
atum  may  best  be  obtained  may  be  a  matter  for  argument,  but 
decentralized  system,  such  as  that  of  New  Zealand,  every  great 
tor  in  national  life  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  school  sy 
at  once. 

Naturally,  from  the  pure  educationist's  point  of  view,  \ 
are  compensating  disadvantages  in  local  control,  and  even  in 
interest.     Unintelligent  interference  with  the  work  of  the  cx] 
favoritism,  and  petty  tyrannies  on  the  part  of  governing  con 
tees,  and  neglect  of  important  duties,  are  not  unfrequent. 
these  results  are  really  due  to  deficiency  of  interest  in  educatio 
the  part  of  the  best  men  in  the  community,  with  the  conseq 
handing  over  of  important  functions  to  unworthy  men.     It  ma 
that  popular  interest  in  educational  problems  often  hampers 
hinders  the  enthusiast  and  extremist,  but  it  has  this  great  ad 
tage,  that  it  compels  him  to  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  his  pn 
als  and  to  make  the  foundations  of  his  work  sure.     Having 
this  he  is  in  an  assured  position  broad-based  upoii  popular  a; 
ciation,  whereas  in  a  community  where  all  is  left  to  the  expert 
the  politician,  matters  are  in  a  state  of  continual  ebb  and  flow. 

So  far  as  I  could  judge,  the  decentralized  system  is  poj 

both  with  the  public  and  with  the  teachers  of  New  Zealan 

Melbourne.    Frank  Tate,  Director  of  Education  far  VicUn 


A  teacher  who  is  constantly  bullied  by  a  principal  or  sc 
trustee  can  no  more  do  full  justice  to  his  work  than  can  a  print 
who  is  kept  on  the  rack  by  fault-finding  supervisors.  Cai 
justly  expect  a  soul-stirring  interpretation  of  a  master  composi 
in  music  from  a  piano  player  who  has  a  critic  standing  over 
beating  the  time  and  keeping  up  a  running  comment  on  the  fin 
ing,  position  of  the  body,  and  metronomical  precision?  Sd 
can  be  pointed  out  which  once  gave  promise  of  good  fruit,  that 
dragged  down  to  a  low  level  by  unsympathetic,  fault-fin< 
supervision. 


EnsoiD*  «r  Rotterdam.    Fiom  %  woodcut  of  1536. 
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For  Pedagogic  Discussion 


l^anual  Crainfng 

r^Tj^ ANUAL  Training  is  defined  by  the  American  Mai 
[  IVl  j  Training  Association  as,  any  form  of  constructive  ^ 
HSMJ  that  serves  to  develop  the  powers  of  the  pupil  ' 
^BsBr    spontaneous  and  intelligent  self -activity. 

Manual  training  includes  free  hand   and  technical  draw 
working  in  wood  and  metal,  modeling  in  sand,  clay,  or  pla 
casting   in   plaster   or   metal,    domestic   science,    cooking,   d 
making,  pattern  making,  printing,  Swedish  Sloyd,  Russian 
practice,  etc. 

RELATION  OF  MANUAL  TO  INDU8TBIAL  TRAINING. 

Manual  training  does  not  stand  as  does  the  trade  school 
substitute  for  apprenticeship  in  or  special  preparation  for 
special  trade  or  occupation,  but  stands  rather  for  broad  gei 
education. 

Manual  training  is  often  confused  with  industrial  trail 
These  differ  in  that  manual  training  deals  with  constructive  { 
lems  primarily  for  their  educational  and  disciplinary  values,  e 
ing  to  give  the  child  a  broad  basis  of  co-ordinated  experiena 
hand  and  mind  as  his  leverage  in  attacking  the  problems  of 
while  industrial  training  proper  aims  at  the  completion  of  mercl 
able  or  marketable  products.  Industrial  training  finds  greal 
cellence  in  automatic  and  mechanical  execution  as  means  to  pei 
ary  advantage.  Manual  training  finds  its  great  excellence  rath 
the  keener  intellect,  more  accurate  muscular  control  and  judge 

MANUAL  TRAINING  NOT  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  APPRENTICESHIP 

Manual  training  will  ever  be  a  disappointment  to  the  cr 
man  for  it  can  never  give  time  enough  to  any  one  line  of  indi 
to  make  the  pupil  a  master  of  all  its  tricks  and  technique  as 
the  apprentice  system,  but  to  education,  it  will  always  be  welo 
as  an  additional  means  by  which  the  sleeping  faculties  and  int€ 
of  the  child  may  be  awakened  and  the  child  be  thereby  b 
equipped  to  carry  on  his  work  in  and  for  the  world.  Many  a 
who  is  dull  in  his  books  and  uninterested  in  school  work  can  exc 
hand  and  tool  work  and  his  excellence  in  this  respect  raises  him  1 
equality  with  his  fellows,  bul  ^\\eti  ^vid^^ed  by  scholastic  attaini 
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alone  he  stands  hopelessly  inferior.  More  than  this  the  very  awak- 
ening that  comes  thru  manual  training  and  working  with  tools 
often  gives  a  start  intellectually  and  morally. 

RELATION   OF   MANUAL  TRAINING   AND   SCHOLASTIC    BRANCHES. 

Neither  the  regular  studies  nor  manual  training  work  should 
be  looked  upon  as  substitutes  for  the  other,  but  they  should  be  re- 
garded as  complements  of  one  another. 

In  schools  where  adequate  shop  equipment  is  provided,  tests 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  been  made  and  in  these  tests  the 
students  who  have  devoted  several  hours  per  week  to  shop  practice 
have  stood  as  well  and  frequently  have  made  better  grades  in  the 
scholastic  branches  than  the  pupils  who  devoted  the  entire  school 
day  to  scholastic  studies. 

Manual  training  provided  a  change  in  occupation  and  posture 
and  a  variety  in  problems  that  kept  the  child  from  falling  into  that 
state  of  indifference  which  so  often  is  the  result  of  fatigue.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  child  attacking  and  doing  more  work  is  fresher  than 
the  one  who  dawdles  with  his  task  after  reaching  the  fatigue  point, 
a  point  that  comes  after  a  comparatively  short  time  in  high  school 
classes  and  in  a  much  shorter  time  in  the  lower  grades.  This  fur- 
nishes one  very  strong  argument  for  the  introduction  of  a  complete 
manual  training  course  in  the  grades.  We  frequently  hear  the 
advocacy  of  high  school  manual  training  work.  The  grades  require 
this  quite  as  much. 

SOCIAL   AND    ECONOMIC    REASONS    FOR    MANUAL    TRAINING. 

The  seven  hand  tools — ^the  axe,  saw,  plctne,  hammer,  square, 
chisel  and  file,  with  their  modifications  in  the  modem  machine  shops 
may  be  regarded  as  the  great  civilizing  agency  of  the  world,  and  the 
child  in  an  industrial  age  should  be  well  acquainted  with  them. 
This  acquaintance  can  be  made  best  and  quickest  by  manual  train- 
ing, which  connects  the  child  with  the  active  world  thus  rendering 
this  world  of  things  and  deeds  intelligible. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  says 
^Hhe  following  conditions  justify  the  demand  for  manual  and  in- 
dustrial training. 

1.     Disappearance  of  apprentice  system. 
S.     Increase  thru  growth  of  cities  of  the  struggling  poor 
whose  family  life  does  not  afford  opportunity  for 
training  their  children  in  the  habits  or  arts  of  in- 
dustry^ also  the  increase  in  pauper   axid  NQwfgc%.TX. 
claBses. 
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8.     The  industrial  necessities  of  the  times. 

4.  The  multiplication  of  what  have  been  termed  tb 
dustrial  fine  arts — those  industries  in  which  su 
ority  of  the  produce  consists  in  the  excellence  < 
model  or  pattern,  the  task  of  its  design  or  the  h 
of  its  colors." 

MANUAL  TRAINING  COUNTERACTS  TENDENCY  TO  EXALT  PROFESS 

The  disposition  to  undervalue  the  hand  is  an  inheritance 
the  speculative  philosophy  of  the  middle  ages,  which  was  has 
contempt  of  the  body  and  its  members.  Contempt  for  the  bod 
generated  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  manual  work  and  has  i 
plied  dishonest  practices  in  the  course  of  the  struggle  to  su 
wealth  by  other  means  than  manual  labor.  The  active  particif 
of  children  in  manual  training  ought  to  correct  the  false  m 
so  prevalent  among  children  that  manual  labor  is  less  worthy 
professional  occupation.  It  would  tend  to  unify  society  inste 
to  stratify  it. 

MANUAL    TRAINING    DEVELOPS    MORALITY    AND    ALTRUISM, 

Manual  training  leads  to  activity  and  expression  of  idea 
the  sake  of  others,  the  intellectual  studies  cultivate  largely  tl 
ceptive  faculty  and  tend  to  selfishness  rather  than  to  altruism 

Manual  training  teaches  truth  by  its  very  objectivity, 
possible  for  the  mind  to  indulge  in  false  logic,  but  when  the 
works  falsely  it  produces  a  misfit  and  its  very  construction  giv< 
lie  to  its  maker  in  unmistakable  terms. 

The  trained  hand  invariably  discovers  the  falsity  in  the 
Crete  proposition  and  avoids  it  as  hideous. 

MANUAL  TRAINING   PROMOTES   ORIGINALITY. 

Manual  training  has  been  forced  upon  the  schools  prim 
because  of  city  conditions  of  life.  Children  in  these  city  hom( 
principally  specialized  industries  carried  out,  and  have  so  few  c 
requiring  invention  or  constructive  ability,  that  they  grow  up 
out  powers  of  originality,  that  more  primitive  conditions  force 
the  rural  child.  Hence,  the  city  child's  tendency  to  imitation  i 
go-as-you-please  attitude  toward  the  more  serious  affairs  of  life 

HOW    CAN    MANUAL    TRAINING    BE    INTRODUCED    INTO    THE    SC! 

SYSTEM? 

Legally  there  is  no  provision  excluding  this  subject.    In 
eral  states  there  are  compvAsoty  axA  tjvmv^bXxstj  Ij^we  ooncei 
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iie  introduction  of  this  woi^  and  proYision  for  special  tax  for  its 
Lipport  in  cities  of  considerable  size.  In  Indiana  such  provision 
i  made  for  all  cities  of  100,000  or  more  inhabitants,  but  this  in 
o  wise  restricts  its  introduction  into  other  smaller  cities. 

The  laws  grant  power  to  our  local  Boards  of  Education  to 
stablish  manual  training,  and  undoubtedly  in  time  (how  long  one 
an  hardly  tell)  equipment  will  be  added  gradually  and  work  intro- 
iuced  tending  to  complete  a  thoro  course  in  manual  training.  In 
act  the  gradual  extension  and  equipment  seem  the  only  feasible 
^lan  for  installation  of  this  work  without  liberal  private  aid. 

A  movement  has  been  afoot  here  for  raising  $10,000  for  pro- 
iding  this  equipment.  Nearly  $8,000  has  already  been  pledged 
*iid  if  the  other  can  be  raised  in  a  short  time  our  whole  people  may 
^  receiving  the  benefits  of  manual  training. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

Ideally  when  the  boys  begin  the  bench  work,  the  girls  should 
^ve  a  chance  for  training  in  Domestic  Science,  plain  and  fancy 
^^g,  and  cooking,  laundering,  ventilation  and  care  of  heating 
^J^nts.  This  work  again  calls  for  a  special  teacher  and  equipment 
^r  the  upper  grades  and  high  school. 

COST  OF   ESTABLISHMENT  IN  A  SMALL   CITY. 

A  good  manual  training  teacher  capable  of  doing  all  necessary 

J^i'k  in  high  school  and  upper  grades  and  of  supervising  this  line 

Work  in  the  lower  grades  could  be  secured  at  an  annual  salary  of 

^^    $800    to    $1000,    while   a   thoroly   competent   teacher   of 

^*J^estic  science,  etc.,  could  be  secured  at  from  $600  to  $800  per 


The  initial  cost  of  equipment  in  both  lines  exclusive  of  building 
^ti  not  exceed  one  thousand  dollars,  and  an  annual  appropriation 
^i^after  of  $600  would  provide  ample  material  for  work  necessary 
^  repairs  and  additions  to  equipment. 

■9 

WHAT  IS  NOW  BEING  DONE  IN  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-four  cities  in  the  United  States  have 
^^"^ady  made  such  provision  that  over  30,000  boys  and  17,000  girls 
^  manual  training  in  the  public  schools  in  190S. 

In  the  primary  grades  our  work  in  manual  training  is  fairly 
^^To  and  includes  drawing,  designing,  copying,  coloring,  cutting, 
^^ting,  painting,  paper  folding,  weaving  of  paper  mats.    Use  of 

in  making  rugs,  mattings,  carpets,  etc.    Mouldvag  ansSi  ixvod^- 
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ing  in  sand  and  day  and  sewing  on  cards  with  plain  and  de 
stitches.  In  the  grammar  grades  writing  and  drawing,  am 
High  school  drawing  and  laboratory  practice  form  at  pr« 
only  mecuis  of  manual  training. 

The  higher  grades  should  continue  the  constructive  w 
furniture  designs  of  the  primary  grades,  changing  over  gi 
from  the  use  of  paper  and  scissors  to  use  of  cardboard,  w 
iron  for  materials  and  to  the  knife  and  carpenter's  tools.  Tl 
should  provide  opportunity  for  whittling  and  chip  carvin] 
carving,  stamped  work  and  the  use  of  the  hanuner,  saw  ai 
pot.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  bench  work  in  woo 
to  be  provided  and  here  for  the  first  time  should  the  send 
special  teacher  or  the  use  of  a  specially  equipped  room  be  n( 
This  work  continued,  running  into  the  use  of  the  file,  coldd 
elements  of  machinery,  use  of  the  lathe,  use  of  sand  for  m 
clay  and  plaster  of  paxis  for  modeling  and  casting  indici 
of  the  phases  of  manual  training  that  ought  to  be  offeree 
high  school  course.  Thruout  the  whole  course  drawing 
to  be  made  a  fundamental  in  manual  training.  ^^Drawin 
language  of  the  mechanical  arts."  It  is  of  universal  ap] 
in  them,  and  in  its  draughting,  designing  and  decoration  i 
mirable  training  of  eye  and  hand. 

La  Porte,  Ind.  Supt.  John  A.  Wo 


The  general  atmosphere  of  the  kindergarten  should 
exciting,  the  speech  and  manner  of  the  teacher  should  b 
nothing  should  interfere  with  carrying  out  the  central  aii 
to  adapt  the  whole  course  of  work  to  the  individual  need^ 
children  that  they  take  to  it  with  the  natural  inclination 
fiective  happiness  with  which  a  bird  mounts  in  the  air.  i 
ideal  of  perfection  we,  the  imperfect,  shall  never  reach; 
road  thereto  lies  in  the  paths  marked  out  by  Froebel: 
study  of  children,  to  discover  their  powers  and  needs ;  (2)  tl 
tion  from  the  records  of  development,  whether  of  primiti^ 
or  of  children,  of  the  best  enviromnent  for  the  inheritors 
race  to-day.  Froebel  laid,  with  extraordinary  insight  an 
tical  skill,  the  basis  for  the  kindergarten;  but  he  could  n 
did  not,  attempt  to  establish  a  closed  system ;  it  is  the  task  < 
teacher,  according  to  her  power,  to  add  to  a  science  whid 
live  and  grow  with  the  evolution  of  our  race. 

MaKIA  E.  FiNDLi 
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Teachers'  Examinations 

The  qnaetioxui  giTen  in  thts  department  baye  been  selected  from  papers  used  at  recent 
tMcfaers'  examlnaiions  m  st^Teral  states. 


Cbfcago  promotfonal  6xaniinaticn8 

June  1904 

PlIXCIPAU    OF   ElBMEKTART   SCHOOLS   AKD   TEACHERS    IK    HIGH    SCHOOLS, 

GBOUP    n  TO  GROUP  I. 

PROFESSIONAL  STUDY. 

1.  Give  a  historical  sketch  of  the  development  of  Industrial  Education^ 
eumplifTing  the  chief  pedagogical  principles  involved. 

S.  In  reviewing  the  History  of  Education  it  will  be  seen  that  certain  re- 
formen  based  Method  on  analogy  with  nature,  and  certain  others  founded 
Method  on  Psychology.  Give  two  illustrations  of  each  class  and  specify  to  what 
degree  these  ideals  were  reached. 

3.  What  pedagogical  lessons  are  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  the 
powtb  and  decay  of  an  organism,  for  instance  a  plant? 

4.  Discuss  ihe  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  drilling  for  technical 
Ain  in  any  of  the  arts  or  crafts  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  psychology  of 
Habit  and  Adaptation. 

5.  What  educational  principles  flow  from  the  doctrine,  "No  impression  with- 
^  expression'*?  With  this  in  mind,  criticise,  favorably  or  unfavorably,  pres- 
ent day  practices. 

6.  Sp^fy  fully  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  arising  from  the  teach- 
"*g  of  the  so-called  special  subjects  by  the  regular  teachers. 

7.  **llie  mind  should  be  impressed  with  the  idea  before  it  takes  cognisance 
^^  the  sign  that  represents  it." — Quick.  Select  a  topic  in  some  subject  and 
'W  how  this  principle  may  be  carried  out  in  practice  and  indicate  the  prob- 
^e  difficulties  you  would  be  likely  to  encounter. 

8.  State   four   well-established   facts   concerning  the  connection   of   mind 
^d  body.    JKrom  them  deduce  four  rules  for  guidance  in  teaching. 

PRLKCIPALS*  PROMOTIONAL,  GROUP  in  TO  GROUP  H. 

PROFESSIONAL  STUDY. 

1.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  origin  of  training  schools  in  America.  What 
^  the  legitimate!  sphere  of  the  American  normal  school? 

8,  A  teacher  in  your  school  acknowledges  that  certain  pupils  make  little 
'^  no  progress,  and  she  is  disposed  to  assign  the  following  as  causes — "stupid- 
ky/*  '^tural  dislike  for  the  school,"  "bad  home  surroundings,"  ''ugliness  of 
iiapositioD.'*  What  suggestions  should  be  made  by  you  which  will  enable  the 
Mdier  to  deal  efficiently  with  such  cases? 

S.  What  assistance  should  the  principal  of  the  school  render  his  corps 
if  teaehers  in  matters  of  discipline?    Let  your  answer  embrace  four  sped- 

4w  Disciiss  the  following  from  the  ptyehological  point  of  view:  Keying 
Idldren  after  school  hours  to  make  up  work  or  as  a  punishment  for  mis- 
IfnwwiiOTS. 

5.  Give  five  examples  of  good  forms  of  questioning  and  analyze  each 
omi* 

6.  Discuss  In  brief  the  methods  you  would  adopt  to  bring  before  your 
cacfaers  and  to  kdep  before  them  the  importance  of  Sanitation  and  H'^fgicnft. 
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7.  List  and  classify  the  most  important  agencies  that  tend  to 
improvement  in  teaching  in  your  school. 

8.  What  evils  are  likely  to  arise  from  what  may  be  termed 
supervision,  (a)  on  the  part  of  principals  over  teachers,  (b)  teac 
pupils  ? 

HIGH   SCHOOL  TEACHEBS'  PBOMOTIOXAL,  GROUP   IH  TO  GBOUV  IL 

ENGLISH. 

Note. — Answers  to  the  ftrst  five  questions  may  be  based  on  Ivan 
Marner,  or  A  Man  Without  a  Country. 

1.  What  difficulties,  peculiar  to  i^  have  you  met  in  teaching  tt 
especially  as  contrasted  with  the  short  story?  How  do  you  overco 
Compose  your  own  methods  of  handling  this  story  and  either  of  1 
named  above  in  the  following  particulars: 

(a)  Assignment  of  lessons  in  the  text. 

(b)  Study  of  the  author's  explanations  and  conunents. 

(c)  Mastery  of  vocabulary. 

!B.    What  principles  of  structure  do  you  require  your  pupils  tc 
studying  prose  fiction?     Is  narrative,  description,  or  dialogue  the 
feature  of  this  story?    Why  do  you  think  so?    Cite  effective  use  of 

3.  What  exercises  in  diaracter  study  do  you  use  and  what  i 
of  the  story  do  you  prefer  for  this?    Why?    What  preparation  do 
with  pupils  before  requiring  a  character  sketch?    Give  such  a  5ket< 
chareu:ter  in  the  story  except  the  hero. 

4.  Make  a  set  of  ten  questions  to  bring  out  the  dramatic  elem< 
chapter,  or  chapters,  most  suitable  for  such  purpose. 

5.  Do  you  consider  Longfellow's  "King  Robert  of  Sicily"  pi 
effective  for  use  in  a  short  story?  Why?  Does  its  poetic  form 
or  weaken  the  narrative?  What  culture  value  does  it  add?  Is  the  su] 
element  helpful  or  otherwise? 

6.  Do  you  consider  the  most  satisfactory  topics  for  composi' 
in  second  year  to  be  those  taken  from  literature  or  those  based  up 
experiences?    Give  reasons  for  your  opinion. 

7.  Is  poor  oral  reading  by  high  school  pupils  due  to  the  fact  1 
tions  are  hard,  requiring  concentration  of  thought  on  word-forms  n 
on  sense?  If  so,  how  do  you  aim  to  correct  this?  Does  Dr.  Stan 
theory  of  the  use  of  the  long,  rather  than  of  the  short,  circuit  h< 
plain  it? 

8.  How  do  you  give  your  ftrst  year  pupils  the  knowledge,  that 
said  usually  to  lcu:k,  concerning  the  structure  of  ordinary  English  \ 
What  helpful  suggestions  have  you  for  eighth  grade  teachers?  Fo 
of  first  year  high  school  pupils? 

LATIN. 

1.  Germani  multum  ab  hac  consuetudine  differunt.  Nam  neqn 
habent,  qui  rebus  divinis  praesint,  neque  sacrificiis  student.  Deorui 
eos  solos  ducunt,  quos  cernunt  et  quorum  aperte  opibus  iuvantur, 
Vulcanum  et  Lunam,  reliquos  ne  fama  quidem  acceperunt.  Agri 
non  student,  moiorque  pars  eorum  victus  in  lacte,  casea,  came 
Neque  qulsquam  agri  modum  certum  aut  fines  habet  proprios;  sed  m 
ac  principes  in  annos  singulos  gentibus  cognationibusque  hominum,  q 
coierunt,  quantum  et  quo  loco  visum  est  agri  attribuunt  atque  amio 
transire  cogunt.  Eius  rei  multas  adferunt  causas:  ne  adsidua  coi 
capti  studium  belli  gerendi  agri  cultura  commutent;  ne  latos  fin 
studeant,  potentiorcs  atque  humiliores  possessionibus  expellant;  ne 
ad  frigora  atque  aestus  vitandos  acdificent;  ne  qua  oriatur  pecuniae 
qua  ex  re  factiones  dissensionesque  nascuntur;  ut  animl  aequitate  pi 
tineant,  cum  suas  quisque  o^ea*  ewnL  '\^o\wvV^\tqS&  %«c^ari  videat. 
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(a)  Outline  in  the  order  of  importance  an  hour's  recitation  upon  the 
ore  passage  on  the  basis  that  it  has  been  assigned  previously  for  prepara- 
>ii  by  the  class;  (b)  illustrate  specifically  your  method  in  the  conduct  of 
recitation  in  sight  translation  of  the  same  passage. 

9.  (a)  OutlSie  a  plan  for  the  work  in  Latin  prose  for  the  second  year. 
>)  Give  specific  illustrations  of  your  method  in  Uie  conduct  of  a  recitation 
I  sight  translation  of  the  following  passages  into  Latin: 

It  is  difficult  to  form  a  correct  judgment  concerning  Caesar's  character, 
t  is  admitted  that  in  early  life  he  was  dissolute,  and  that  afterwards  he 
liowed  no  regard  for  justice  and  the  laws.  Yet  he  was  of  exceptional  fore- 
ign and  saw  not  only  from  what  evils  the  state  was  suffering  but  also  by 
vhat  means  these  could  be  checked.  Yet  on  account  of  his  premature  death 
ve  cannot  say  how  successfully  he  would  have  organized  the  government  if  he 
bad  li?cd. 

S.  (a)  Show  in  detail  how  you  would  conduct  a  recitation  developing 
tbe  subjunctive  of  purpose  before  a  class  in  first  year  Latin;  (b)  would 
yon  teach  any  other  expression  of  purpose  to  a  year  class?    Why?    How? 

4.  What  illustrative  ibaterial  would  you  suggest  for  the  use  of  the  teacher 
nd  tlie  pupil  in  the  study  of  Cesar's  Gallic  War? 

5.  What  is  the  function  of  Latin  as  a  study  in  the  first  two  years  of  the 
school  course? 


ANCIENT  AND  MEDIEVAL  HISTORY. 

I.  Outline  in  a  series  of  topics  the  administration  of  Pericles  and  show 
^  joa  would  develop  this  period  of  Greek  history  in  a  first  year  class. 

9.  ''The  imperial  work  of  Rome  was  to  make  the  world  Roman."  What 
*Qe  the  great  factors  in  Roman  history  and  character  which  brought  about 
ttii  result? 

Make  a  topical  outline  to  show  how  you  would  develop  this  subject  with 
four  class. 

8.  Make  a  series  of  topics  to  cover  the  life  of  Caesar  and  his  influence 
on  the  government  of  Rome  and  the  history  of  Europe. 

Select  two  tjrpical  topics  and  show  how  you  would  develop  them  with  a  class. 

What  books  of  reference  would  you  use  for  this  period  of  Roman  history? 

i.  Outline  the  career  of  Charlemagne.  What  was  the  significance  of  his 
ooronation  as  Emperor  of  the  Western  Empire?  Make  a  list  of  topics  upon 
Qib  period  wliich  in  your  judgment  should  be  studied  by  a  hig^  school  class. 

MODERN  HISTORY. 

I.  What  is  meant  by  the  Renaissance?  Make  an  outline  of  the  features 
widebyoa  would  present  to  a  class. 

t.  Compare  the  causes  and  results  of  the  jFrench  Revolution  with  tliose  of 
^  JBng^ish  Revolution  which  resulted  in  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  Illustrate 
7  this  the  way  in  which  you  would  use  the  comparative  method  in  your  class 
""•ik. 

1  Make  an  outline  sketch  of  the  "Era  of  Expansion,"  as  illustrated  by 
^Ma  and  England. 

i.  Make  an  outline  sketch  of  the  events  by  which  the  unificatian  of  Italy 
Hi  consmnmated.  What  general  books  of  reference  would  you  use  in  teach- 
■^iDodem  European  history? 

1  How  would  yon  present  the  subject  of  the  history  of  the  English  colonies 
"^  America,  in  order  to  teach  the  fact  that  the  Revolutionary  War  was  the 
*BNt  of  a  fimdamental  necessity  for  unity  in  their  general  government? 

MATHEMATICS. 

1»  9;  8»  and  i.  Show,  preferably  by  a  series  of  questions  and  answers,  how 
^■t  mould  present  the  following  subjects  to  the  ordinary  high  sdiool  clsuift^ 
Mig  snch  fflnstrations  as  are  suitabJe: 
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(a)  Hie  solution  of  a  system  of  linear  equations. 

(b)  Hie  relation  between  radical  signs  and  fractional  ezpc 

(c)  The  law  that  (-a)  (-b^  =-j-ab. 

(d)  The  subject  of  areas  leading  up  to  the  area  of  a  trif 
5.    To  what  extent  are  superposition  proofs  necessary  in  esta 

equality  (congruity)  of  plane  figures?    Why? 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,  GEOLOGY,  AND  ASTRONC 

1.  (a)  By  a  drawing  demonstrate  that  the  length  of  one  degree 
fifth  parallei  cannot  be  the  same  as  half  a  degree  on  the  equator; 
drawings,  demonstrate  the  principle  of  finding  the  length  of  a  dej 
parall<u,  knowing  the  length  of  one  degree  at  the  equator. 

2.  Write  a  series  of  questions  which  would  be  fitted  to  give  a  d 
hour  written  review  lesson  on  the  topic  of  shore-lines. 

3.  Outline  the  steps,  in  the  order  in  which  you  would  use  thei 
ing  the  development  of  the  North  American  conldnent,  in  a  high  scl 
class, 

4.  After  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  the  physical  geography  class 
had  the  study  of  the  moon's  phases,  asks  for  an  explanation  of  ed 
line  fully  your  method  of  handling  the  demonstration. 

5.  (a)  Write  the  instructions  for  setting  up  the  apparatus  < 
Pendulum;  (b)  write  a  series  of  questions  whidi,  in  the  hands  ol 
before  the  swinging  pendulum,  would  lead  them  thru  the  reai 
conviction  of  the  desired  proof. 

6.  State  four  factors  you  would  expect  to  find  present  in  every 
recitation,  in  any  one  of  these  subjects. 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCE. 

1.  State  three  important  principles  you  would  expect  the  pu{ 
prehend  from  the  study  of  the  topic  of  degeneration.  What  an 
would  you  use  to  illustrate  degeneration? 

2.  (a)  Name  the  type  studies,  in  order,  which  you  would  give  a 
class  for  a  year's  work  in  zoology;  (b)  mention  the  one  mosi 
principle  to  be  emphasized  in  the  study  of  each  organism  named. 

3.  Make  a  set  of  questions  for  a  two  hour  examination,  cover 
portant  points  in  a  half  year  high  school  course  of  botany. 

4.  Outline  the  steps  you  would  use  in  teaching  the  subject  o: 
relation  of  plants  and  animals. 

5.  (a)  Show  the  comparative  value,  to  the  individual,  between 
to  generalize  the  cause  and  effects  of  commonly  observed  facts,  on  tt 
and  the  ability  to  classify  and  name  all  the  parts  of  observed  organ 
other  hand;  (b)  what  methods  would  you  use  to  emphasize  th< 
portant  of  these  in  teaching  biology? 

6.  Name  the  titles  and  authors  of  six  books,  aside  from  text  I: 
you  would  recommend  high  school  pupils  to  re!ad  to  supplement  ti 
work. 

7.  Write  a  brief  explanation  of  the  development  of  species,  { 
would  give  to  pupils  unfamiliar  with  the  technical  vocabulary. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

1.  Arrange  a  set  of  marching  exercises  combined  with  fendn 
cuts  and  parries  with  wooden  swords,  for  thirty-two  boys,  senior  du 

The  participants  are  arranged  into  two  concentric  drdes,  oate 
1,  inner  circle  No.  2.  Two  different  figures  must  be  given.  Tski 
counts  for  marching  into  each  figure,  and  thirty-two  counts  tor  ti 
fencing  positions  in  each  figure. 

9.  State  briefly  the  benefits  of  swimming  (a)  from  a  physiologici 
a  practical  point  of  view. 
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3.  Give  somewhat  in  detail  a  description  of  the  heart  and  its  action. 

4.  Name  the  principal  muscles  of  arm,  trunk,  and  lower  limb,  (a)  flexors, 
(b)  extensors. 

5.  Explain  from  a  hygienic  standpoint  the  necessity  of  deanlinciss  in  a 
gymnasium. 

6.  At  ^diat  age  should  exercises  of  g^ace,  quickness,  agility,  endurance^ 
and  strength  be  practiced?    State  briefly  why. 

7.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  anthropometry  in  high  schools? 
Gkwe  your  reasons. 

8.  Name  some  of  ihe  most  common  accidents  in  a  gymnasium,  and  ex- 
plain the  treatment  of  same. 

9.  Describe  two  different  ball  games  as  played  in  the!  gymnasium. 

10.  Arrange  a  set  of  vaulting  exercises  on  buck  and  parallel  bars  com- 
biiiwl. 

Nob. — It  is  left  to  the  candidate  to  place  the'  buck  either  in  side  or  cross 
pQgStioii  to  the  bars. 

VSOMOnOlTAL  FOR  CRITIC  TEACHXBS  IN  THE   NORMAL  PRACTICE   SCHOOLS. 

PROFESSIONAL  STUDY. 

1.  (a)  State  the  difference  between  teaching  as  a  rational  art  and  as  mere 
tecfanique;  (b)  write  a  short  paper,  covering  the  most  vital  points  in  handling 
tbe  stndent-teacher  so  as  to  ground  her  in  rational  teaching. 

9.     (a)     What  are  the  organic  parts  of  a  lesson  plan?     State  their  re- 
lation to  each  other;    (b)    write  a  lesson  plan  for  teaching  one  of  the  follow- 
Sn|^  without  reference  to  the  number  of  recitation  periods  it  would  require. 
Indicate  the  grade  to  which  the  lesson,  as  you  plan  it,  is  suited: 
(1)     l^e  definition  of  an  adverb. 
(9)     Tlie  definition  of  a  decimal  fraction. 

(S)  Whittier's  "Barbara  Frietchie,"  or  some  other  literary  selection  of 
your  own  choosing.  (A  copy  of  "Barbara  Frdtchie^*  may  be  pro- 
cured from  the  examiner  in  charge.) 

(4)  "The  Blind  Man  and  the  Lame  Man" — Aesop.     (A  copy  may  be 

procured  from  the  examiner  in  charge.) 

(5)  A    lesson    of    your    own    choosing    in    history,    nature-study,    or 

geography. 
S.    State  test  or  tests  for  Judging  teaching. 

PROKOTIOKAL  FOR  TEACHEBS  IX  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

PROFESSIONAL  STUDY. 

1.  Name  three  groups  of  pedagogical  writers  who  have  influenced  the  edu- 
cational movement  since  the  Renaissance,  with  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  cSach  group.  How  has  each  helped  to  bring  into  being  our  present  day 
ifBtem? 

9.  A  pupil  in  a  primary  geography  recitation  is  on  the  point  of  beginning 
to  talk  on  the  topic  'The  White  Mountains."  He  chances  to  see  a  white 
horse  passing  the  street  and  goes  on  to  say  that  **the  white  horse  is  in  New 
Hampshire ^;  (a)  give  a  sketch  of  the  most  probable  trend  of  his  men- 
tal processes  in  this  situation,  naming  each  important  mental  function  involved; 
(b)  bow  may  children  be  trained  effectually  to  overcome  the  tendency  illus- 
trsted  by  this  example? 

S.  Give  three  or  four  situations  in  school-room  work,  where  you  are  con- 
fident that  the  children  are  too  self-conscious  in  learning;  (a)  tell  the  signs 
ftmt  givif  you  this  impression;  (b)  what  are  the  causes  tiiat  tend  to  produce 
•df-ocmsciousness?    (c)    Suggest  tiie  means  to  prevent  or  correct  this  defect. 

4w  (a)  What  is  meant  by  Culture  in  the  broad  sense?  (b)  What  are 
of  the  most  important  educational  factors  at  work  in  society? 
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5.  What  are  the  most  evident  signs  and  the  principal  caoses 
in  school  children? 

6.  "Exercises  in  exact  memorising  are  not  sufficiently  empkij 
schools." — Campayre,  Discuss  fully  this  doctrine  with  reference  to 
school  work. 

7.  Make  a  list  of  six  school  virtues  wliidi  you  deem  it  hi|^y 
that  pupils  should  possess.  Select  three  from  your  list  and  spec 
how  th^  may  be  acquired. 

8.  Name  two  or  three  books,  other  than  designedly  pedagO| 
that  deal  with  matters  pertaining  to  pedagogical  methods.  Spedi 
three  facts  or  suggestions  bearing  directly  on  your  work  as  a  teadM 
have  learned  from  such  works. 

ENGLISH. 

1.  **llie  Bay  of  Monterey  has  been  compared  by  no  less  a  p 
General  Sherman  to  a  bent  fishing-hook;  and  the  comparison,  i 
portant  than  the  march  thru  Greorgia,  still  shows  the  eye  of  a 
topography.  Santa  Cms  sits  exposed  at  the  shank;  the  mouth  of  1 
river  is  at  the  middle  of  the  bend;  and  Monterey  itself  is  cosily 
beside  the  barb." — Stwenam. 

(a)    Mention  three  qualities  of  good  writing  exenmlifled  in 

(b)  classify  each  sentence  and  give  the  construction  of  aU  phrases  m 

(c)  give  the  classification  and  construction  of  the  first  ''tiian,"  "espoen 
•ntself." 

9.  Write  a  paragraph  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  words  on: 
in  literature,  What  coxistitutes  a  ballad,  Tlie  Rhodes  sdiolarships, 
value  of  atheletics,  Holmes'  Autocrat — an  appreciation.  What  is  An 

3.  Mark  the  scansion,  and  name  the  prevailing  foot  and  metre  J 
extract;  explain  the  italicised  expressions  in  the  others: 

'*His  words  were  shed  softer  than  leaves  from  the  pine. 
And  they  fell  on  Sir  Launfal  as  snows  on  the  brine, 
Tliat  mingle  their  softness  and  quiet  in  one 
With  the  shaggy  unrest  they  float  down  upon." — ^Lowell. 

*<What  should  I  do  in  lUyria? 
My  brother  is  in  Elyimm." 

"Now  Mercury  endue  thee  with  leasing^  for 
Thou  speakest  wdl  of  fools." 

"Let  fancy  still  my  sense  in  L§the  steep; 
If  it  be  thus  to  dream,  still  let  me  sleq>." 

"The  queen  of  the  eky^ 
Whose  watery  arch  and  meeeenger  am  I 
Bids  thee  leave  this,  and  with  her  sovereign  grace, 
Here  on  this  grass  plot,  in  this  very  place. 
To  come  and  sport:  her  peacodcs  fly  amain; 
Approach,  rich  Ceres,  her  to  entertain." 

4.  Mention  the  class  of  worlcs  for  whldi  each  of  the  foUowin{ 
and  give  the  title  of  the  most  characteristic  work  of  eadi:  Jonathan 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Washington  Irving,  Edgar  Allan  POe^  Ral 
Emerson. 

5.  Give  the  central  thought  and  a  brief  outline  of  the  story  oi 
and  Rustum,  Robert  of  Sicily,  Mr.  Isaacs,  Lars,  The  Rise  of  SOai 
The  Marble  Faun,  or  David  Copperfield. 

6.  Write  a  descriptive  and  critical  account  of  Goldsmith'!  Dei 
lage,  Whittier's  Snowbound,  Bums'  Cotter's  Satwdi^  Nig^  Tmofi 
of  Shalott,  or  Browning's  Saul. 
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Ive  a  brief  aoeooiit  of  the  fortunes  of  Prospero  in  the  Tcmpeily  or  a 
r  dwtch  of  Jaqws  or  Rosalind  in  As  You  Like  It 
fame  ten  boola  that  are  autliority  on  some  subject  in  wUch  jam  are 
Interested.    Indicate  the  particular  value  of  eadi  book. 

LATIN. 

1  9.    Write  in  Latin  (marldng  all  long  vowels) : 

said  yesterday,  senators,  that  of  those  who  had  voted  custody  for 
dtisens  and  rewards  for  the  informers,  some  one  was  absent,  that  he 
ot  cast  a  vote  omceming  the  lives  and  property  of  the  accused.  Noiw 
an  doubt  that  he  who  fears  popular  outbreaks  and  is  willing  that  cen- 
sus of  his  own  danger  outweigh  the  advantage  of  the  state  cannot  be 

friend  of  the  people. 
Yanslate: 
)luribus    expugnatis    oppidis    Caesar,    ubi    intellexit    fruatra    tantum 

sumi,  neque  hostium  fugam  captis  oppidis  reprimi  neque  lis  noceri 
atuit  ezspectandam  dassem,  quae  ubi  omvenit  ac  primum  ab  hostibus 

drdter  CCXX  naves  eoruro  paratissimae  atque  omni  genere  armorum 
mae  profectae  ex  portu  nostris  adversae  constiterunt;  neque  satis 
<ui  dassi  praeerat,  vel  tribunisonilitum  centurionibusqud;  quibus  singu- 
3  eran.t  attributae,  constabat,  quid  agerent  aut  quam  rationem  pugnae 
it.  Rostro  enim  noceri  non  posse  cognoverant;  turribus  antem  excitatis 
as  altitudo  puppium  ex  barbaris  navibus  superabat,  ut  neque  ex  in- 
loco  satis  conmiode  tela  adici  possent  et  missa  ab  GalliB  gravius 
it 

Trite  all  the  infinitives  and  partidples  of  eoffnoveraitU. 
tare  inferiore.    Decline  eompluribui,    Explahi  mode  of  iumi,  agerent, 
038  of  cdtUudo,  navibu9,  tela. 
ranslate: 

Inter  quas  Phoenissa  recens  a  vulnere  Dido 

Errabat  silva  in  magna;  quam  Troius  heros 

Ut  primum  iuxta  stetit  agnovitque  per  umbras 

Obscuram,  qualem  primo  qui  surgere  mense 

Aut  videt,  ant  vidisise  putat  per  nuUla  lunam, 

Demisit  lacrimas^  duldque  adfatus  amore  est: 

Infelix  Dido,  verus  mihi  nuntius  ergo 

Venerat  extinctam,  ferroque  extrema  secutam? 

Funeris  heu  tibi  causa  fui?    Per  sidera  iuro. 

Per  superos,  et  si  qua  fides  tellure  sub  ima  est, 

Invitus,  regina,  tuo  de  litore  ccssi. 

Sed  me  iussa  deum^  quae  nunc  has  ire  umbras, 

Per  loca'senta  situ  cogunt  noctemque  profundam. 

Imperils  egere  suis;  nee  credere  quivi 

Hunc  tantum  tibi  me  discessu  ferre  dolorem. 

Siste  gradum,  teque  aspectu  ne  subtrahe  nostro. 
ive  the  syntax  of  quam,  secutam, 
three  prose  equivalents  of  **ne  subtrahe." 
tare  elite  with  eta, 
can  lines  8,  16. 

Is  feminine  caeeura,  zeugma,  hypermetrie  Unef 
jranslatet 

I  multos  scriptores  rerum  suarum  magnus  ille  Alexander  secum 
didtur!  Atque  is  tamen,  cum  in  Sigeo  ad  Achillis  tumuhim  astitisset 
mU,  inquit,  adoleeeene,  qui  tuae  virtMtie  Hamermn  ftraeeanmik  ieeeeik' 
t  vere.  Nam  nisi  Ilias  Ula  exstitisset,  idem  tumulus,  qui  corpus  ejus 
ity  Doncm  etiam  obruisset    Quid?  noster  hie  Magnus,  qui  cum  virtnte 

II  adaequavit,   nonne   Theof^ianem    MytUenaeom,   scrlptorcm    lemm 
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suarum,  in  contione  militum  civitate  donavit;  et  nostri  illi  fortes  yiri,  sed 
ac  mllites,  dulccdine  quadam  gloriae  commoti,  quasi  participes  ejusdem 
magno  iiiud  clamore  approbavemnt? 

9.  Give  rules   for  expressing  plae§  and   illustrate  each  statemeni 
Latin  example. 

Give  the  syntax  of  verwn  in  the  above  passage. 
Inflect  the  future  indicative  passive  of  inv0neri». 

10.  Give  the  derivation  of  erucent,  agitation. 

Give  three  English  words  related  in  root  meaning  to  eommotL 

FRENCH, 

I.    Translate  into  English: 

Madame,  je  c^sais  de  vous  presser  de  vivre; 
D^j&  mtoie  au  tombeau  je  songeals  k  vous  suivre; 
Pour  vous  en  d^oumer  Je  n*avais  plus  de  voix: 
Mais  ce  nouveau  malheur  vous  preserit  d^autres  lois. 
Votre  fortune  change  et  pr&nd  une  autre  face: 
Le  roi  n'est  plus,  madame^  11  fant  prendre  sa  place. 
Sa  mort  vous  laisse  un  ills  k  qui  vous  vous  divez; 
Esclave  s*il  vous  perd,  et  roi  si  vous  vives. 
Sur  qui,  dans  son  malheur,  voulezrYOuB  qu*il  s'appuie? 
Ses  larmes  n'auront  plus  de  main  qui  les  essuie; 
Et  ses  cris  innocents,  portds  jusques  aux  dieux, 
Iront  contra  sa  m^re  irriter  ses  ayeux. 
Vivez;  vous  n*ave  plus  de  reproche  k  vous  falre: 
Votre  flamme  devient  une  flamme  ordinaire; 
Th6s^  en  expirant  vient  de  rompre  les  noeuds. 
Qui  faiiaient  tout  le  crime  et  lliorreur  de  vos  feux. 

9,     (a)     Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  italicized  verbs  in  1. 

(b)  Give  the  rules  for  the  subjunctives  in  1,  and  three  ott 
for  the  use  of  the  subjunctive. 

(c)  Give  the  rules  concerning  the  use  of  the  conditional  mode. 

(d)  Explain  the  partitive  sense. 

3.  Name  three  philosophers,  three  dramatists,  three  poets,  and  thi 
logians  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  name  some  of  the  worl^  of  ead 

4.  Write  a  short  synopsis  of  a  tragedy  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

5.  Translate  into  French: — (Emerson — Representative  Men.) 
Every  one  of  the  million  readers  of  anecdotes  or  memoirs  or  livtiE 

poleon  delights  in  the  page,  because  he  studies  in  it  his  own  history.  I 
is  thoroly  modern,  and,  at  the  highest  point  of  his  fortunes,  has 
spirit  of  the  newspapers.  He  is  no  saint, — ^to  use  his  own  word,  "no  « 
and  he  is  no  hero  in  the  high  sense.  The  man  in  the  street  finds  in 
qualities  and  powers  of  other  men  in  the  street.  He  ftnds  him,  like  hii 
birth  a  citizen,  who,  by  very  intelligible  merits,  arrived  at  such  com 
position  that  he  could  indulge  all  those  tastes  which  the  common  man 
but  is  obliged  to  conceal  or  deny. 

GERMAN. 

1.    Translate  into  idiomatic  English: 

Franz.    Nach  dem,  was  ich  da  eben  vernommen. 
So  steh'n  die  Sachen  fUr  mich  sehr  sclecht. 
Ich  bin  freilich  sehr  spat  gekommen, 
Doch  ist's  noch  nicht  zu  sp&t. 

Vefi.    So  sprecht. 

Fhanz.    Hetr  Nachbar  Veit,  Ihr  wisst  es,  ich  habe 
Ein  hiibsches  Verm6gen,  ein  sch5nes  Gut. 
Ich  bin  ein  lustiger,  leichter  Knabe 
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Und  sont  auch  ein  ehrliches,  treues  Blut. 
Ich  habe  noch  niemand  gedriickt  und  betrogen; 
Fragt  nur,  was  das  ganze  Dorf  von  mir  spricfat. 
Ich  lieb'  Euer  Gretchen,  sie  ist  mir  gewogen ! 
So  verwdgert  uns  Euren  Segen  nicht. 

Veit.     Herr  Nachbar,  ich  danke  in  Gretcfaens  Namen 
Fttr  Euren  Antrag;  er  freut  mlch  sehr. 
Aber  leider!  darf  ich  nicht  sagen:  Amen! 
Ich  habe  meinen  freien  Willen  nicht  mehr. 

Fravz.    Herr  Pachter! 

VErr.    Ich  hab'  schon  mein  Wort  gegeben; 
Der  Vetter  aus  Bremen  trifft  heute  ein; 
£s  bleibt  nun  mein  liebster  Gedanke  im  Leben: 
Mein  Eidam  muss  ein  Schuhneister  sein; 
Das  hab'  ich  meinem  Bruder  versprochen, 
Als  er  schon  auf  dem  Todbette  lag, 
Und  wer  ein  solches  Wort  gebrochen. 
Den  gereut  es  oft  bis  sum  JUngsten  Tag. 
Die  Veite  haben  sdt  ewigen  Zeiten 
Das  Szepter  in  der  Schule  geftihrt ! 
Nun  kann  ich's  doch  wirklich  nicht  dulden,  noch  Idden, 
Dass  uns*re  Familie  dein  Ruhm  verliert. 

?.    Translate  into  idiomatic  German: 

h.  traveler,  coming  into  the  kitchen  of  an  inn  on  a  very  cold  night,  stood 

Jose  to  the  fire  that  he  burnt  his  boots.    A  man  who  sat  In  the  chimney- 

ler  cried  to  him:   "Sir,  you'll  bum  your  spurs  presently."    "My  boots  you 

n,  I  suppose?"  said  the  gentleman.    "No,  sir,"  replied  the  other,  •*they  are 

it  already." 

L    Give  in  English  a  brief  outline  of  the  life  of  Goethe. 

u    Write  60  to  100  words  in  German  about  Schiller. 

».    (a)     Give  three  examples  of  German  verbs  governing  thd  Dative. 

(b)  Give   the  three  principal   parts   of   sinken,   sdiwinunen,   bleiben, 

leiden,  laufen. 

(c)  State  use  of  Ge-,  -chen  and  -niss  in  forming  substantives.     Of 

what  gender  are  substantives  so  formed? 

SPANISH. 

Pranslate  into  idiomatic  English: 

3escripci6n  de  la  cueva  sotorrdnea,  y  de  lo  que  vi6  en  ella  Gil  Bias. 
£ntonces  conocef  entre  qu^  especie  de  gentes  me  hallaba;  y  ficilmente  se 
de  adivinar  que  este  conocimiento  me  quitarfa  el  primer  temor:  pero  otro 
ho  mayor  se  apodero  luego  de  mi.  Di  por  supuesto  que  iba  &  perder  la 
I  con  mis  pobres  ducados;  y  mirdndome  como  una  victima  qu^  era  conducida 
lacrificio,  caminaba  mds  muerto  que  vivo  entre  mis  conductores,  cuando 
irtiendo  ellos  mismos  que  de  pi6s  &  cabeza  iba  temblando,  me  exhortaron 
la  mayor  dulzara,  pero  inutilmente,  A  que  depusie  se  todo  temor.  HarUamos 
inado  como  unos  doscientos  pasos,  siempre  bajando,  y  siemprd  caracoleando, 
ido  entramos  en  una  especie  de  cabelleriza,  d  que  daban  luz  dos  grandes 
iiles  que  pendfan  de  la  InSveda.  Habfa  e  nella  una  buena  provision  de  paja, 
udios  sacos  atestados  de  cebado. 

I    (a)     Write  two   sentences   showing  the  difference  between   cuyo  and 
dequi^n. 

(b)  Write  four  sentences,  two  with  para  and  two  with  por. 

(c)  Write  three  sentences  containing  impersonal  verbs. 
I.    Translate  into  Spanish: 

Tell  him  to  oblige  me  by  passing  into  the  dining  room. 
[t  is  very  doady,  but  I  think  it  is  too  cold  to  rain. 
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Wberf!  does  he  intend  to  bsre  his  clothes  nuideP 

Send  me  the  bill  at  the  same  tfane,  so  that  I  may  settle  it 

Has  anybody  come  to  inquire  for  me? 

When  he  returns,  ask  him  to  come  up. 

To  which  firm's  name  do  yon  refer? 

4.  Give  a  brief  list  of  the  leading  Spanish  dramatists  and  man 
of  each.  Name  one  woric  each  of  Pereda,  Valera,  Palado  Valdes,  J\ 
Lope  de  Vega,  ^Tufies  de  Arce^  Tirso  de  Molina. 

GENERAL  HISTORY  AND  CIVICS. 

1.  Trace  the  history  of  the  West  Goths  in  Europe. 

2.  (a)  Trace  in  outline  the  causes  which  led  to  the  derelopi 
feudal  system,  ^b)  Compare  its  development  in  France  with  that  < 
showing  points  or  similarity  and  diiference. 

3.  The  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession— -a701-1703) :  (a)  Stab 
which  led  to  the  war.     (b)   The  nations  alliea.     (c)    The  chief  resv 

4.  The  continental  system  of  Napoleon:     (a)    Why  was  it 
(b)    What  nations  did  it  aifect,  and  how? 

5.  Tlie  Monroe  Doctrine:  (a)  Give  reasons  in  detail  for  it! 
(b)  Why  is  it  maintained  as  a  principle  of  the  American  nation 
the  questions  which  called  it  forth  have  ceased  to  have  meaning? 

6.  Name  three  American  inventions  and  show  how  each  has  i 
economic,  social,  and  political  conditions  of  the  country. 

7.  Show  by  three  examples  that  the  constitution  has  become 
to-day  partly  as  a  result  of  interpretation. 

8.  Reconstruction:  (a)  Give  the  theory  held  by  Congress  an 
by  President  Johnson,  (b)  Show  how  the  two  theories  came  in  0( 
Name  the  leading  events  in  connection  with  Reconstruction. 

MATHEMATICS. 

1.  Explain  to  a  young  class  in  arithmetic  the  subjects  of  divisio 
fractions  and  multiplication  of  decimals,  giving  particular  atten 
placing  of  the  decimal  point. 

9.  Define  and  illustrate  for  first  year  students  the  following  ter 
ties,  imaginary  quantities,  homogeneous  equations,  extraneous  solutii 

3.  (a)     Solve  the  equation  x*  +  4x*  +  5x'»  +  iax  —  2  = 

being  — 1  -j-    V  —  ^• 

"Die  following  equations  have  one  or  mwe  roots  in  common.  I 
roots  of  each: 

»x*  —  «x*  +  x*  +  3x  —  6  =  0. 
4x*  —  2x*4-3x  —  9  =  0. 

4.  If  it  be  possible,  divide  a  given  line  into  segments  sudi  that 
their  squares  may  equal  a  given  square. 

5.  In  a  triedal  angle  any  face  angle  is  less  than  the  sum  of  th 
face  angles. 

6.  A  and  B  move  on  two  paths  intersecting  at  O.    B  is  500 
of  O  when  A  is  at  O;  in  two  minutes  they  are  equidistant  flrom 
eight  minutes   more  they  are  again   equidistant   tram  O.     Find 
of  A  and  B. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Describe  the  system  of  winds  of  the  earth,  using  drawings,  a 
causes  for  their  origin  and  direction. 

2.  Tell  about  the  cyclonic  storms  of  the  United  States,  giving 
general  direction,  extent,  and  their  eifect  on  barometric  pressure^  b 
wind  direction,  and  rainfaU. 
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re  a  concise  statement  of  the!  causes  of  the  seasons  and  illustrate 
rings. 

)  Name  four  plants  from  which  sugar  is  extracted,  (b)  Tell  the  con- 
*  soil,  temperature^  and  moisture  necessary  for  the  profitable  produc- 
igar-caae.  (c)  Compare  thd  conditions  necessary  ror  the  productkm 
gap-beet  (d)  Locate  the  important  cane  and  beet-sugar  producing 
r  the  United  States,  (e)  Tell  what  important  commerdal  and  politi- 
8  the  growing  production  of  bcfet  sugar  has  had  upon  Cuba  and  the 
e  Islands. 

low  to  what  extent  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  British  Isles, 
topography  and  climate,  control  the  other  geographical  facts  that 
)f  &e  United  Kingdom. 

^lain  ^y  London  has  becomes  the  largest  dty  in  the  world.  Like- 
lin  the  growth  of  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  Denver,  Buenos  Ayres. 
)  Enumerate  the  conditions  that  must  exist  to  cause  the  formation 
itain  glacier,  (b)  Tell  how  a  terminal  moraine  is  formed,  (c)  Trace 
em  extent  of  the  North  American  ice  sheet,  (d)  Account  for  the 
the  lake  once  covered  the  Chicago  Plain  and  emptied  south. 

BIOLOGY. 

sfine  clearly,  with  explanatory  illustrations,  the  following  biological 

1)  biogenesis;  (9)  symbiosis;  (3)  differentiation;  (4)  metamorpluMis. 

hat  advantages  to  the!  species  does  sexual  reproduction  offer  over 

^production? 

)   What  are  the  effects  of  parasitism  upon  the  individual?    (b)    Upon 

BS?     (c)    Give  an  explanation  for  the  fact  that  the  female  is  often 

5  while  the  male  remains  normal. 

■aw  the  following  diagrams  to  show  the  relation  of  body  layers,  body 

id  the  relation  of  organic  systems  in  the  body  cavity,     (a)    Cross- 

f  invertebrate,     (b)    Cross-section  of  vertebrate. 

lect  some  typical  angiosperm  and  of  it  explain  the  following:    (a) 

>rption  takes  place  in  the  roots,     (b)    How  transpiration  takes  place. 

r  it  is  adapted  for  cross-pollination,     (d)    What  parts  of  the  flower 

d  to  the  parts  of  the  matured  fruit. 

cplain,  as  if  for  a  high  school  pupil  unfamiliar  with  biological  termi- 

le  interrelation  of  plants  and  animals. 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCE, 

[plain  the  difference  between  mass  and  weight.     Tell  ^diich  is  meas- 

I  a  beam  balance  and  which  with  a  spring  balance^  and  wl^? 

>w  is  the  density  of  gas  affected  by  compression?    By  heating  without 

!  pressure?    By  hea&g  without  change  of  volume?    Which  is  heavier, 

or  dry  air?    Why? 

iflne  light.       What  portion  of  the  spectrum  produces  the  greatest 

Its?    Mliat  is  the  cause  of  the  colors  in  a  diamond?    In  a  soap  bubble? 

3w  have  chemists  come  to  the  conclusion  that  iron  is  an  element? 

bat  are  the  essential  ingredients  of  soap?    What  is  the  difference, 

f,  iMtween  hard  and  soft  soaps? 

by  is  a  wooden  mustard  spoon  preferable  to  a  silver  one? 

by  does  a  moderate  blast  of  air  hdp  combustion,  while  a  strong  one 

er  or  even  stop  it? 

nuwuro— BacHAXiCAL,  HisroaT  of  aet^  asto  msthoos. 

L  METHODS  AND  HISTORY  OF  ART, 

nne  two  Italian,  two  French,  two  English,  and  two  American  painters, 
ig  in  each  case  a  reference  book  in  wtdch  an  account  of  the  artist's 
f  be  f  o«md. 
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9.  (a)  Illustrate  by  sketches  the  development  of  the  Arch,  and 
locate  the  buildings  from  which  your  Illustrations  are  taken. 

(b)  Sketch  in  pen  and  ink  any  four  of  the  following  and  nami 
of  architecture  with  which  each  is  identified:  Lotus,  acanthus,  fret,  i 
fleur  de  lis,  wave  scroll,  quatrefoil,    Make  each  illustration  about  9  ii 

3.  What  effect  has  each  of  the  following  Art  movements  had 
course  of  study  and  choice  of  text  books  in  our  public  schools? 

(a)  Mural  painting. 

(b)  Arts  and  Crafts. 

(c)  Newspaper  and  book  illustration. 

Mention  an  artist  prominently  identified  with  each  movement. 

4.  Explain  what  is  meant  l^  the  following  terms  in  the  Drawin 
Characteristic  form;  dark-and-ligfat;  related  colors;  finder;  pictu 
technique;  plan  and  elevation. 

5.  Write  a  full  statement  of  the  equipment  and  preparation  nee 
the  proper  presentation  of  a  class  drawing  lesson  from  objects.    Sta 

(a)  The  grade  assiuned. 

(b)  Material  (nature,  quantity,  and  arrangement)^ 

(c)  Purpose  of  the  lesson. 

(d)  Character  of  the  criticism  and  how  developed. 

II.  MECHANICAL. 

(Note:    Do  not  erase  construction  line.) 
1.    Geometrical  constructions. 

(a)  Divide  a  4  in.  line  into  five  equal  parts. 

(b)  Within  an  equilateral  triangle  inscribe  three  equal  circles,  eai 
to  two  others  and  to  two  sides  of  the  triangle. 

9.  A  vertical  cylinder  3  in.  diameter  and  5  in.  axis  is  truncated  I 
passing  thr    the  axis  3V2  ^-  above  the  base,  at  an  angle  of  45**. 

(a)  Draw  top,  front,  and  one  side  view  of  frustum. 

(b)  Draw  the  development  af  the  frustum. 

(c)  Draw  true  shape  of  section. 

3.    Make  a  complete  working-drawing  of  the  object  furnish^  yoa 

DRAWING. -FREEHAND-COMPOSITION  AND  DESK 

1.  Draw  in  pencil  the  object  before  you,  showing  light  and  shad 

2.  Draw  in  charcoal  the  pose  arranged  for  you,  showing  value 

3.  Paint  in  colored  chalk  or  watet-color  the  group  arrang^  for  y 
life  with  background.) 

4.  Choose  a  or  b. 

(a)  Illustrate  the  following  verse  by  a  landscape  compositii 
brush  and  ink  of  ivory  black  and  show  at  least  three  tones. 

**We  dropped  the  seed  o'er  hill  and  plain 

Beneath  the  sun  of  May, 
And  frightened  from  our  sprouting  gprain 

The  robber  crows  away." 

(b)  Within  a  10  inch  square  design  a  cover  for  a  sofa  pillow, 
center  and  border.  Draw  center  and  one  comer,  and  enough  of  t 
to  show  the  repeat.  Use  as  a  motive,  the  flower  given  you.  Indicat 
design  is  suitable  for  stencil  or  embroidery. 

MUSIC. 

1.     (a)     Write  on  the  staff  the  scale  of  A,  placing  the  signature 
clef  sign,  and  state  why  you  sharp  certain  letters  in  this  scale,    (b) 
scale  of  Eb  and  state  why  you  flat  certain  letters  in  tiiis  scale. 

9.  (a)  Analyse  the  Harmonic  Minor  scale,  (b)  Analyie  tb 
Minor  scale,  (c)  Write  the  scale  of  C  Minor,  Harmonic  mode.  (< 
the  scale  of  D  Minor,  Melodic  mode,     (e)    TTie  signature  of  a  M 

How  would  VOU  determine  the  mnde?     Tf  Minor,  whaf  U  th^  nmanm  twt 
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3.  (a)  Write  the!  chromatic  scale  of  Bb,  ascending  and  descending,  (b) 
Txite  the  chromatic  scale  of  £,  ascending  and  descending,  (c)  Name  the 
'llables  used  in  singing  this  scale. 

4.  (a)  Write  a  melody  consisting  of  two  phrases  in  the  key  of  G  in  ^ 
kcasurcS  (time)  and  introduce  syncopation,  sharp  4,  and  notes  of  different 
ilucSy  including  the  dotted  eighth. 

5.  Harmonize  in  two  parts  the  melody  which  will  be  handed  to  you. 

6.  (a)  Write  a  major  third  from  the  tone  A.  (b)  Write  a  minor  third 
ram  the  tone  £b.  (c)  Write  an  augmented  second  from  the  tone  G.  (d) 
7'ritc  a  perfect  fourth  from  the  tone  Ab.  (e)  What  are  the  primary  triads 
f  the  major  scale?    (f )   What  are  the  secondary  triads  of  the  major  scale? 

7.  (a)  State  what  you  can  of  the  lives  and  works  of  two  great  masters. 
b)  Name  four  great  operas  and  give  the  names  of  their  composers,  (c)  Dis- 
088  the  value  of  ear  training  in  music  to  the  child.  In  what  way  is  it  helpful 
y  the  other  studies  taught? 

MANUAL  TRAINING— THEORY. 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  blows  delivered  by  a  hammer  and 
y  a  mallet?  State  generally  when  each  tool  should  be  used  and  give  the!  reasons 
or  your  answer. 

8.  Set  out  notes  of  a  lesson  on  saws. 

S.  Make  a  rou^  hand-sketch  of  the  ground  plan  of  a  Manual  Training 
iaas-room,  indicating  the  disposition  of  the  bencheis,  tool  racks,  the  dimensions, 
tc,  with  special  reference  to  any  arrangements  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  and 
Migfat,  likely  in  your  judgment  to  help  towards  efficiency  in  teaching. 

4.  (a)  What  kind  of  a  tool  is  the  saw?  (b)  Name  a  few  different  kinds 
f  saws,  (c)  Why  are  some  saws  called  'tenon"  saws?  (d)  Why  are  tenon 
aws  Imcked?  (e)  What  is  a  handsaw?  (f)  Name  two  kinos  of  handsaws,  (g) 
low  do  the  teeth  of  rip  saws  differ  from  those  of  cross-cut  saws?  Show  by 
deans  of  a  sketch,  (h)  For  what  is  the  rip-saw  used?  (i)  What  is  the  use 
if  the  cross-cut  saw?  (j)  What  is  another  name  for  a  saw  cut?  (k)  What  is 
he  l>ending  of  the  saw  teeth  called?  (1)  On  what  side  of  a  cut  line  should  the 
vt  always  be  made?   (m)    Why  are  turning-saw  blades  so  narrow? 

5.  In  commencing  a  hole  with  a  bradawl  how  should  the  cutting  edge  be 
>laced  on  the  wood?  What  are  the  common  faults  in  using  a  bradawl?  When 
Ixnild  a  bradawl  be  used? 

6.  Sum  up  the  comparative  merits  of  class  teaching  versus  individual  teach- 
ng  as  applied  to  manual  work. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  DRAWING. 

1.  Make  a  complete  working  drawing  of  a  book-rack  14  inches  long,  4% 
Dches  wide  to  be  constructed  of  half-inch  pine. 

8.  Draw  a  pattern  for  an  original  design  for  a  decorated  picture  frame 
V  a  work-box  to  be  constructed  in  cardboard. 

3.  Make  a  freehand  sketdi  of  a  lamp  shade  to  be  constructed  in  sheet- 
»pper  or  brass  and  decorate  it  with  a  design  exemplifying  the  principles  of 
lymmetry  and  subordination. 

4.  Make  a  working  drawing  for  a  tumbler-holder  to  be  afterwards  made 
n  Venetian  iron. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  SHOP  WORK. 

1.  Construct  a  book-rack  from  a  drawing  previously  made  in  Question 
I  of  the  Drawing  paper. 

9.  Using  your  drawing  made  in  Question  8  of  the  Drawing  paper  conttnict 
i  picture-f rame  in  cardbo^d  and  indicate  decoration  in  lead-pendl. 

8.  Make  a  fre^and  pencil  sketch  of  any  object  to  be  made  in  raiBa  and 
mnj  the  ooDstruction  as  far  as  you  can  in  one  hour. 

4i  TMng  your  design  made  in  Question  4  of  the  Drawing  paper  carry  the 
sanstnictkni  as  far  as  the  time  will  allow. 
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SEWING  THEORY. 

1.  Compare  the  fibre  of  flax,  cotton,  wool,  and  silk  as  seen  under  ti 
scope. 

9.  State  two  reasons  why  several  thin  garments  are  more  pra< 
winter  wear  than  one  thick  garment. 

3.  Compare  flax  and  silk  culture^  as  regards  (a)  locality  and  dii 
expense;  (c)  commercial  importance. 

4.  State  two  methods  of  bleaching  cotion  goods. 

5.  State  the  average  price  per  yard,  the  width,  and  two  uses  fo 
the  following  fabrics:  Fruit  of  the  loom,  Berkdy  cambric,  English  1 
Persian  lawn. 

6.  Describe  the  process  of  "felting." 

7.  Name  five  uses  of  the  cotton  seed. 

8.  Make  a  sketch  of  a  waist  suitable  for  a  short-waisted  stout  per 

9.  Draft  a  flannel  underskirt  for  a  girl  ten  years  of  age. 

10.  Describe  the  process  of  spinning  wool. 

COOKING— THEORY. 

1.  Name  ten  foods  containing  nitrogen. 

2.  Why  does  fire  creep  slowly  along  a  stick? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  concentrated  food?    Give  four  examples. 

4.  Name  five  economical  and  nutritious  foods  which  should  be  i 
extensively  in  this  country. 

5.  Give  tests  useful  in  selecting  veal,  beef,  tender  chickens,  pa 
fresh  fish,  juicy  oranges. 

6.  Give  the  approximate  amount  of  shortening  used  to  one  cu] 
in  making  each  of  the  following:   Pastry,  biscuit,  cookies,  bread,  mui 

7.  (a)  What  is  the  proper  method  of  broiling  a  steak?  Stat 
(b)  Draw  a  diagram  showing  the  correct  method  of  setting  a  ta 
five-course  dinner. 

8.  Define  antiseptic,  germicide,  sterilization,  pasteurization. 

d.     (a)  What  causes  a  mayonnaise  salad  dressing  to  become  thick? 
causes  a  Charlotte  Russe  to  harden?    (c)   What  causes  junket  to  sol 
10.      Give  in  detail  the  process  of  bread-making. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE— THEORY. 

1.  Is  it  advisably  from  a  pedagogical  standpoint  to  practice  o 
exercises  with  pupils  of  different  elementary  schools?  State  briefly  yoi 

9.  Should  girls  and  boys  in  Jementaiy  schools  practice  the  same 
State  briefly  your  reasons. 

3.  Is  the  present  time  devoted  to  bodily  exercises  in  our  public  sc 
cient  to  give  the  child  the  necessary  bodily  training? 

4.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  skeleton?  muscles?  ligaments 
What  is  the  power-supplying  apparatus  of  the  body? 

5.  What  are  the  signs  of  mental  fatigue?    State  the  most  comm 

6.  The  values  of  physical  training  may  be  classified  under  fc 
Hygienic,   educational,   recreative,   corrective.     Define  each. 

7.  (a)    How  would  you  direct  the  physical  activity  of  the  gre 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  ajre.    (b)    AVhat  laws  of  hygiene 
followed  with  the  undersized,  anemic  child? 

8.  Arrange  a  set  of  eight  change  steps,  four  of  same  combined 
and  four  with  different  leg  movements. 

9.  Combine  the  following  six  wand  exercises  with  leg  and  trunk  no 
(1)  Raise  w^and  forward,  arms  bent.  (9)  Raise  wand  across  should 
(3)  Raise  wand  forward.  (4)  Raise  wand  upward.  (5)  Raise  i 
ways,  left,    (fi)    Raise  wand  sideways,  right. 

10.  To  what  extent  has  physical  culture  been  introdiieed  Into  II 
public  schools? 
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f^ew  York  State  Qnif  orm  examination  QucBtionB 

METHODS  AND  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  method  in  teaching  ? 

i.  Give  in  proper  order  thres  distinct  steps  in  the  work  of  teaching  a  lesson. 

3.  State  some  disadvantages  of  relying  too  much  on  oral  instruotion. 

4.  One  of  the  most  important  things  to  be  accomplished  in  the  first  year  o^ 
lool  life  is  to  lead  the  child  to  love  his  school ;  mention  tkrei  things  that  tend 
secure  this  result. 

5.  Give  some  of  the  advantages  and  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  sending  to 
itQts  written  reports  of  the  attendance,  conduct,  and  scholarship  of  their 
ildren. 

6.  Mention ./Er^  common  evils  of  the  schoolroom  that  are  due  to  the  conduct 
the  pupils  and  give  a  plan  for  dealing  with  one  of  them. 

7.  State  ^170  important  things  that  the  teacher  should  keep  in  mind  regarding 
i  own  conduct  in  the  schoolroom. 

8.  Mention  three  school  incentives  in  common  use  and  state  briefly  your  opin- 
I  as  to  the  worth  of  each. 

9.  State  a  danger  of  (a)  adhering  too  closely  to  the  textbook,  (6)  discarding 
'  textbook. 

0.  What  is  to  be  g^ned  through  the  use  of  maps  in  teaching  (a)  geography, 
history  ? 

AMSWEBS. 

1.  Method  in  teaching,  aocording  to  King  (School  Interests  and  Duties)  cov- 
^1  the  processes  of  the  school-room — organization,  government,  and  instruc- 
I. 

'.  (a)  By  connecting  the  lesson  in  hand  with  something  pupils  already  know, 
them  interested;  (b)  find  out  what  pupils  know  of  the  topic  under  considera- 
U  (c)  give  them  more  information. 

>  (a)  Pupils*  ideas  may  be  hazy  without  this  fact  being  known  either  to 
(tiselves  or  the  teacher;  (b)  anything  written  down,  in  the  way  of  instructive 
'ter,  is  seen  and   thus  more  readily  comprehended  by  pupils  than  if  stated 

Uy. 

ft.  (a)  Genuine  interest  in  the  child  on  the  part  of  the  teacher;  (b)  a  picas- 
school  environment;  (c)  constant  effort  on  the  part  of  tiie  teacher  to  make 
tithing  connected  with  the  school  life  interesting. 

&.  Advantages:  (a)  keeps  parents  in  touch  with  the  school;  (b)  shows  par- 
I  what  their  children  are  actually  doing:  (c)  serves  as  an  incentive  to  pupils* 
^vantages:  (a)  The  preparation  of  such  reports  requires  time,  and  often 
fiats  object  to  looking  over  and  signing  them. 

S.  (a)  Noisiness,  whispering,  taking  books  or  pencils  Arom  one  another*^ 
its,  passing  notes,  dropping  papers  on  the  floor,  drawing  caricatures  on  the 
Aboard,    (b)  See  the  department  of  "  Hints  and  Helps,*^  in  The  Teachere'  In^ 

r.  Moving  about  quietly,  keeping  the  temper  under  control,  always  to  be 
y,  never  allowing  one*s  self  to  become  listless,  dressing  neatly. 

d.  (a)  Prizes,  marks,  desire  to  please  the  teacher,  (b)  Personal  answer  re- 
rcd. 

I.  (a)  The  work  may  become  parrot-like  text-book  repetition,  (b)  The  value 
lie  preparation  of  the  lessons  made  by  pupils  may  be  wrongly  estimated  by 

10.  The  advantages  of  using  maps  are  similar  for  geography  and  history. 
ong  them  may  be  mentioned  that  they  show:  The  relation  of  peoples  to  thi^ 
ifotl  surroundings;  the  relations  of  localities  to  one  another,  etc,,  etc. 
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PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 

I .  Why  does  a  hot  footbath  sometimes  relieve  a  headache  ?  Why  is  si 
ncKS  sometimes  overcome  by  drinking  hot  milk  or  by  taking  other  food? 

J.  Name  the  three  most  common  impurities  found  in  the  air  of  dwettings. 

3.  Name  the  special  senses.    Which  one  is  the  least  acute  in  man  ?  i 

1*.  Name  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  nervous  system.  ! 

a.  l)es«Tibe  the  epidermis  and  the  dermis,  giving  structure,  modificatioMi ' 
and  glands.  ' 

a.  Describe  the  lungs,  giving  (a)  structure,  (h)  use. 

7.  In  what  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  docs  the  principal  action  take  plltt 
on  (#i)  sturch,  (A)  protelds,  (r)  fats? 

H.  What  is  the  common  essential  piirt  of  all  fermented,  distilled,  and  mft 
lifiuors  ?  How  do  the  different  classes  of  liquors  named  differ  in  regard  to  fUi 
essential  part  ? 

9.  Name  the  longest  three  bones  of  (a)  arm,  (b)  the  leg? 

UK  What  is  the  use  of  food  ?    To  what  condition  must  food  be  reduced  btfac 
it  (uin  be  assimilated  ?    Where  does  this  change  in  the  food  take  place  ? 

ANSWERS. 

I 

1.  (a)  It  causes  the  blood  to  flow  in  a  little  larger  quantities  to  the  feet,  iid . 
thereby  relieves  the  pressure  in  the  head,      (b)  Taking  food  into  the  stomMll 
causes  a  larger  amount  of  blood'  to  flow  thru  this  portion  of  the  body,  thus  ki-  ; 

sening  the  pressure  on  the  brain.  '  ; 

'2,  Dust,  carbonic  oxide,  disease  genns.  "J 

3.  Slight,  hearing,  taste,  smell,  touch.  The  sense  of  smell  is  not  so  acuta  is  j 
man  as  in  some  of  the  liigher  animals.      Probably  taste  is  the  least  acute  of  thai 

five  senses,  in  man.  1 

1-.  Tiie  brain  and  tlie  spinal  cord,  and  the  nerves  running  to  and  froB 
them. 

.i.  The  epidermis  is  the  outer  or  scarf  skin.  The  dermis  is  the  inner  layer  or 
the  true  skin.  The  epidennis  has  neither  blood  vessels  nor  nerves,  but  its  pur- 
pose is  [o  serve  as  a  protection  to  tlie  dermis.  The  under  side  of  the  epidermif 
is  colored  by  {Kirticles  of  coloring  matter.  The  dermis  is  filled  with  blood  ves- 
sels and  nerves;  it  is  tliicker  than  the  epidermis.  Sweat  glands  are  found  in 
ahnost  all  parts  of  the  skin;  it  is  in  these  that  the  perspiration  is  formed.  There 
are  also  in  the  skin  many  oil  glands,  usually  located  at  the  roots  of  the  blUis. 
Hair  and  nails  are  modifications  of  the  skin,  which  serve  as  protections  to  the 
IxmIv. 

f).  (a)  The  lungs  are  two  spongy  masses  of  flesh  made  up  of  air  sacs.  Bach 
sac  is  filled  with  air  each  time  we  inhale.  The  lungs  are  connected  with  tbr 
windpi])e,  and  this  with  tho  mouth,  thru  both  of  which  the  air  passes  before 
terint;  the  lungs,  (b)  The  pur[>osc  of  the  lungs  is  to  take  air  into  the 
and  acrale  the  blood.  The  air  enters,  filled  with  oxygen;  the  oxygen 
into  the  blood,  leaving  in  the  lungs  carbonic  acid  gas  which  is  then  breathed 
out. 

7.  All  three  arc  principally  digested  in  the  small  intestine,  by  the  pancreitic 
juice  i'roteids  are  partly  digested  by  the  gastric  juice,  and  starch  by  the  sa- 
liva. 

H.  Alcohol.  Simply  in  the  amount  of  alcohol  contained  in  them,  ^iff^lW 
liquors  having  most,  rnalt  litpiors  least. 

ih  (a)  Humerus,  radius,  ulna,     (b)  Femur,  tibia,  fibula, 

10.  (a)  To  give  strength  and  power  to  the  body,  (b)  To  a  liquid,  (c)  lo  the 
alimentary  canal. 
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profcaeional  Standards  forming 

In  a  country  as  youthful  as  ours  it  is  natural  that  we  should 

ofttimeo  be  deceived  as  to  the  significance  of  achieveincnU> 

affecting  the  promotion  of  rivilization.  Time  and  again 

we  find  that  we  have  been  congratulating  ourselves  upOB 

mag    set    the    pace    in    a    new    direction,    when    in    reality    we 

i  merely  fallen  in  line  with  other  countries.     A  device  or  rash 

■itioQ  may  be  proclaimed  far  and  wide  as  a  new  and  wonderful 

"y,  which  in  older  and  calmer  civilizatjons  has  long  be«n 

1  of,  either  among  the  venerated  possessions  or  among  the 

.    On  the  other  hand,  really  new  ideas,  which  are  bound  to 

1  the  world  permanently,  are  sometimes  kept  under  a  bushel, 

!  their  modest  garb  fails  to  attract  attention  to  them  ai 

f  objects  of  national  pride.    Not  until  the  ugly  duckling  has 

1  into  a  magnificent  swan  does  public  recognition  beam 

I  it,  and  then  only  after  the  admiration  of  the  world  has  made 

s  of  the  new  acquisition. 

Consequently  we  find  ourselves  treated  to  the  most  conflicting 

1  regarding  our  share  in   the  world's   work,  bowing  our 

s  to  those  who  shower  praises  upon  us,  pitying  those  who  fail 

k  discover  anything  noteworthy  abou^  us,  and  pouring  out  wrath 

r  those  who  find  fault  with  us. 

Intrinsic  merit  cannot  be  measured  by   the  hurrahing  of  the 

1  or  other  forms  of  public  acclamation.     Neither  can  we  trust 

I  the  newspaper  for  well-balanced  jud^iiiint.     Even  some  of  the 

I  highly  respected  magazines  have  been  known  to  have  served 

p  liie  innocent  vehicles  of  preposterous  claims  of  yellow  scientists. 

~  •  only  rewards  bestowed  upon  some  of  tlie  real  benefactors  of  the 

I  have  been  glowing  epitaphs.     The  principal  reason  for  this 

t  of  things  is  our  sublime  disregard  of  the  lessons  of  the  his- 

I  past.    Hence  the  lack  of  proper  perspective  in  several  divi- 

I  of  human  endeavor.     In  matters  educational  which  concern  us 

E  directly  this  is  especially  notable. 

r  A  foreigner  rarely  succeeds  in  judging  our  public  educational 

I  with  any  fair  degree  of  justice.     Ife  naturally  measures 

r  (^d  world  traditions  and  fails  to  make  allowances  for  our 

lflllne*s  and  to  take  account  of  the  peculiar  national  aspirations 

I  have  impressed  themselves  more  or  less  distinctly  upon  our 
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schools.  If  he  honestly  tries  to  familiarize  himself  with  oi 
before  placing  an  estimate  upon  the  specific  results  of  scho 
he  will  find  himself  in  the  peculiar  predicament  of  having  1 
whom  among  educational  leaders  to  accept  as  the  best  inl 
of  American  pedagogy.  The  astonishing  divergence  of  vi 
ceming  fundamentals  in  public  education  cannot  but  baffl 
dinary  visitor.  Unless  he  is  himself  thoroly  grounded  in  \ 
pedagogy  and  is  a  shrewd  judge  of  human  nature,  he  migh 
abandon  the  quest.  Among  the  living  leaders  in  the  set: 
whose  names  are  most  prominently  in  public  print,  who  ca 
garded  as  the  true  exponent  of  truly  American  public  edi 
ideals? 

Yet  it  is  well  that  we  should  welcome  every  criticism 
from  the  outside  that  may  help  us  to  become  conscious 
shortcomings.  Tu  quoquo  retaliations  can  only  reveal  an 
conceit  and  may  cause  us  to  lose  the  good  opinion  of  friei 
the  other  hand,  we  ought  to  arrive  at  some  common  unders 
based  upon  actual  facts,  as  to  just  what  we  are  aiming 
shall. then  be  in  position  to  determine  whether  and  where  w< 
hind  or  ahead  of  the  best  models,  and  whether  and  where  the 
diflFerences  redound  to  our  glory  or  to  our  reproach. 

The  establishment  of  such  standards  cannot  be  accompl 

decree,  it  must  be  the  result  of  agreement  based  upon  care 

parative  investigations.     Some  years  ago  Educational  1 

TioKS  published  the  collected  educational  creeds  of  a  numb 

foremost  leaders,  in  order  to  supply  a  much-needed  basis  f( 

ing  definite  conclusions  respecting  the  ideas  upon  whose  apj 

in  practice,  are  built  the  best  hopes  for  the  American  commo 

The  "  creed  "  of  Dr.  John  Dewey,  of  Chicago  universil 

nearest  to  voicing  distinctively  American  ideals,  harmoniz: 

our  national  aspirations  in  social  and  political  life.     The  e 

of  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice  to  establish,  by  closely  scientific  methods 

parison,  the  results  achieved  in  the  elementary  schook  ma 

other  important  step  in  the  progress  of  education.    The  mo 

ising  practical  outgrowth  of  Dr.  Rice's  great  work  is  the 

of  Educational  Research,  which  already  counts  among  its 

several  hundred  serious-minded  school  men.    By  persistent  s 

prehensive  inquiry  carried  on  by  expert  investigators  oi 

scale  this  Society  may  in  the  course  of  time  supply  fixed  s 

of  minimum  attainments  bv  which  the  results  of  the  schools 

gauged  and  to  a  considerable  extent  determined. 

With  a  substantial  agi'eement  as  to  the  purposes  of  the 
and   with  criteria  of  educational  criticism  for  measuring  t 
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De  and  its  effectiveness  as  a  preparation  for  the  future,  we  would 
)n  be  able  to  distinguish  real  merit  from  the  counterfeit  sem- 
uice  of  superiority.  The  best  preparation  for  intelligent  co- 
enition  toward  this  desirable  end  is  the  acquisition  of  rational 
ucational  perspective.  This  in  turn  depends  on  the  solid  study 
the  fundamentals  in  education. 

Tlie  demand  for  teachers  thoroly  grounded  in  their  profession 
11  be  even  greater  in  the  future  than  it  is  now.  There  will  be  no 
aoes  for  the  drones. 

procruBtcan  Mass  6ducatioii 

Dr.  Maxwell  has  made  the  discovery  that  an  astonishingly  large 
amber  of  pupils  in  the  New  York  city  schools  are  in  grades  far 
ixim  those  suited  to  their  age.    A  child  of  twelve  or  even  fourteen 

iKything  unusual  in  a  primary  class.  The  ^^system"  laid  out  a 
ihool  course  according  to  age  standards.  But  this  same  ^^system" 
^supposes  so  many  impossible  things  that  the  course  is  actually 
dted  only  to  children  who  begin  at  six  and  attend  regularly  the 
me  school  until  they  are  graduated.  Any  one  at  all  acquainted 
tth  social  conditions  in  a  cosmopolitan  population  center  of  large 
^portions  will  understand  immediately  why  a  "system"  of  this 
nd  should  produce  a  shocking  percentage  of  misfits.  If  it  had 
«ii  constructed  for  the  special  purpose  of  transforming  normal 
>3dren  into  educational  abnormalities  it  could  not  have  been  more 
geniously  built.  New  York  city  does  not  stand  alone  in  its  ex- 
rience.  Every  large  school  system  will  reveal  the  same  conditions 
^  or  less  markedly. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  immigrant  causes  much  perplexion. 
le  shifting  of  the  population  also  adds  its  quota  of  difficulties, 
'^^erty,  sickness,  and  social  and  pedagogical  stupidity  combined 
help  to  make  confusion  worse  confounded. 

Ungraded  classes  for  fitting  misfits — ^individualization  of  in- 
Uction  to  the  largest  possible  extent  wherever  needed,  in  other 
tds— this  is  what  is  badly  needed.  With  it,  of  course,  and  in  it 
1  under  it  must  be  educational  wisdom.  The  only  "system"  worth 
ring  is  one  that  will  concentrate  the  directing  forces  upon  the 
lag  of  minimum  standards  of  results,  carefully  graded,  and  upon 
K  selection  and  development  of  an  efficient  teaching  force.  The 
tial  examinations  of  teachers  should  determine  personal  fitness 
i  professional  equipment.  The  standards  of  results  should  be 
led  upon  broadly  comprehensive  research  of  a  compcurative  nature, 
xt,  individual  responsibility  should  be  fixed  in  a  liberaDy  intelli- 
nt  spirit  but  with  rational  firmness.     This  would  assure  to  the 
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efficient  teacher  a  large  measure  of  absolutely  necessary  fre 
action.  Individualization  may  then  become  a  reality.  As 
the  teacher's  individuality  is  kept  in  abject  bondage,  the  indi 
zation  of  instruction  can  be  only  an  iridescent  dream.  And 
as  there  is  no  individualization  there  will  be  misfits.  The 
the  number  of  misfits  the  more  self-condrained  is  the  *^t 
There  is  no  getting  away  from  the  conclusions  involved 
statements. 

One  other  point.  Dr.  Harris  has  insisted  for  several  ye 
the  great  problem  of  child  study  and  mass  education  is  the 
gation  and  cure  of  the  many  ills  included  in  **  arrested  < 
ment."  Once  the  significance  of  this  phrase  is  rightly  uni 
there  will  be  more  shocking  disclosures  than  have  been  he 
with  regard  to  mass  education.  Individualization  in  mass  e 
and  the  conquest  of  arrested  devdopment — ^here  let  the  best 
of  educators  seeks  its  most  profound  and  most  extensive  sub 
investigation.  Leaders  are  needed  to  press  the  importance 
matter  upon  the  conscience  of  sdiool  officers. 

Guard  the  Common  8cboot 

There  appears  to  be  a  well-defined  understanding  amonj 
ber  of  public  leaders  to  impress  upon  the  people  alleged  c 
the  private  schools  upon  the  public  treasury.  These  men  sa 
to  have  heard  of  the  battles  that  have  been  waged  over  tl 
subject  in  the  past.  The  common  school  stands  for  a  defini 
and  that  is  nothing  short  of  the  broadest  interpretation 
American  idea.  Equalization,  to  the  fullest  extent,  of  th( 
tlonal  opportunities  of  the  young  is  one  of  its  objects.  Ai 
to  gather  on  a  basis  of  social  equality  from  the  homes  of  1 
and  wealthy  alike  the  children  of  every  faith  and  every  rac 
unite  them  all  in  the  search  for  the  better  things  of  life.  1 
men  school  is  a  miniature  democracy ;  miniature,  but  real,  n 
in  fact  than  is  to  be  found  anywhere  outside. 

Those  who  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  democratic  id 
not  hope  to  understand  the  sublime  conception  of  a  ^^univei 
cation  of  the  people  in  common  schools  free  to  all."  The 
is  utterly  beyond  them.  The  more's  the  pity.  If  they  could 
made  to  appreciate  their  blindness!  But  they  cannot,  and 
will  continue  to  pervert  the  mission  of  the  common  school  i 
try  to  reduce  the  institution  to  a  level  of  equality  with  othe: 
tional  institutions. 

Suppose  it  should  occur  to  someone  to  question  the  e 
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ight  of  the  State  to  deal  with  criminals.  The  Chinese  on  Mott  street 
rould  then  be  able  to  ask  that  their  clandestine  Chinese  court  of 
Qstice  should  be  recognized ;  and  that,  as  it  saved  the  city  of  New 
Toik  much  money  in  the  way  of  prosecution  expenses,  it  ought  to  be 
QtiUed  to  a  share  in  the  money  appropriated  for  the  judiciary  de- 
Murtment.  Churches  which  discipline  their  members  would  also  ask 
»  be  paid  for  the  share  they  voluntarily  assume  in  keeping  the  city 
)rderly. 

Or  suppose  a  taxpayer  should  be  dissatisfied  with  the  protection 
iffofded  his  dwdlling  by  the  local  fire  depcutment  and  should  organ- 
Be  a  fire^fighting  force  of  his  own,  ought  he  to  have  his  bills  paid 
out  of  the  public  treasury? 

But  examples  of  this  nature  cannot  possibly  put  the  case  of  the 
eommon  school  as  forcibly  as  the  facts  themselves  do.  The  ccnn- 
Mi  sdiool  is  the  true  nursery  of  American  ideals.  The  moment  a 
Inge  part  of  the  population  withdraw  their  children  from  the  com- 
Ml  school,  the  Republic  is  to  that  extent  endangered.  This  is  no 
dap-trap,  those  who  cannot  appreciate  these  things  notwith- 
lUnding. 

The  common  school  is  the  only  institution,  in  which  people  of 
every  condition  of  life  and  of  every  creed  and  race  can  meet  on  a 
hns  of  equality.  Here  our  American  democracy  has  its  roots. 
Tiiose  who  have  felt  the  influence  of  the  school  have  enjoyed  an  edu- 
QK&ii  in  citizenship  for  which  no  substitute  is  tp  be  found  anywhere. 
Qtiaid  well  this  most  precious  institution,  guard  it  as  you  would 
JOiirlife. 

Cbc  Logkat  Center 

Why  do  we  place  the  whole  responsibility  for  the  moral  regen- 
^tion  of  the  people  upon  the  schools?  Because  the  hope  for  the 
^ionl  future  of  the  people  is  of  necessity  centered  there.  In  the 
diiciissions  presenting  the  new  school  community  idea,  in  these 
[Miges,  the  justice  and  magnitude  of  the  problem  have  been  clearly 
diown. 

The  diurches  no  longer  possess  the  influence  they  once  had  in 
Beeping  before  the  people  plain  hues  of  righteousness  and  moral 
aondact.  The  bonds  of  family  life  do  not  retain  their  erstwhile 
irength,  and  as  a  result  the  moral  fiber  of  the  children  loses  much 
\i  tiie  wholesome  nourishment  the  home  once  supplied. 

The  state  is  in  the  ascendancy — or  call  it  society.  And  the  most 
Mfirerful  agmcy  forming  under  the  new  order  of  things  is  the 
Qnunon  school.  If  educators  and  philanthropists  could  only  awaken 
o  the  importance  of  it!    If  only  they  could  turn  away  from  ques- 
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tions  of  minor  importance  long  enough  to  ponder  upon 
principles  laid  down  in  the  common  sdiool  community  ide 
are  revealed  the  roots  thru  which  to  feed  the  tree  of  social  a 
trial  life  with  food  that  will  make  it  morally  strong. 

An  organization  is  needed  far-seeing  enough  to  work 
telligence,  zeal,  and  persistence  for  the  firm  estabUshmei 
American  common  school  ideal  with  all  its  logical  deducticH 
higher  civic  activities. 

As  time  goes  on,  the  deeper  sociological  ideas  will 
prominently  in  control.  The  aim  is  to  make  the  public  scho 
the  chief  agencies  for  enriching  the  moral,  intdlectual,  a 
life  of  all  who  can  be  brought  under  their  influence.  ' 
sistent  adherence  to  the  ideal  of  developing  each  oonmion  sc 
the  chief  social  institution  and  culture  center  of  the  school 
tion,  children  and  adults  having  joint  ownership  in  it — ^1 
stamps  every  public  educational  effort  with  a  distinctive  c 
giving  it  a  deeper  philosophical  meaning  and  a  closer  ap] 
the  foundations  of  everlasting  truth. 

Cbc  Gotdcii  Hgc  of  dpettfng 

We  are  constantly  told  how  much  better  spelling  wa 
in  the  past  than  it  is  to-day.  Yet  thus  far  there  has  bee 
dence  produced  to  substantiate  the  sweeping  daim.  Wl 
investigation  has  be^n  made  in  this  direction  seems  to  pro' 
that  the  spelling  was  decidedly  poorer.  One  way  of  set 
question  would  be  for  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  and  c 
universities  to  fish  out  of  their  vaults  the  examination  p 
from  fifty  to  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  set  some  investij 
work  comparing  the  product  of  the  applicants  then  with 
been  submitted  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  result  would 
with  interest  and  would  supply  some  sort  of  solidity  for  ta] 
the  good  old  days  of  yore. 

As  long  as  there  are  no  better  data  we  will  have  to  j 
with  testimony  such  as  is  supplied  by  Walter  Scott,  for 
who,  in  *^  The  Heart  of  Midlothian  "  says  that  a  bad  pen 
excuse  of  a  certain  Galvegian  laird  for  bad  spelling,  and 
apologizing  for  the  orthography  of  the  epistles  of  Jean 
avers  that  she  *^  wrote  and  spelled  fifty  times  better  than 
women  of  rank  in  Scotland  of  that  period,  whose  stn 
thography  and  singular  diction  form  the  strongest  contra 
good  sense  which  their  correspondence  usually  intimates 
what  about  the  percentage  of  analphabets  in  the  past  c 
with  the  present? 
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Texts  for  Educational  Discussion 


Childreii  are  by  nature  more  inclined  to  good  than  to  evil.    The 
sort  of  teacher  knows  this  well.     To  the  blind  and  to  the 
bungler  it  is  foolishness. 

He  who  knows  only  his  own  language  does  not  know  his  own 
knguage. 

Tbe  Jew  is  the  moral  leaven  of  the  crowded  dty  slums.  Just  so 
the  New  Englander  is  the  sustaining  and  uplifting  influence  in  the 
nation  outside  of  the  teeming  cities;  patriotism,  morality,  and  re- 
figion  are  shaped  and  invigorated  by  him.  As  the  Jews  are  scatr 
tered  over  the  globe  for  the  good  of  the  world,  so  the  New  Eng- 
lander has  been  spread  over  the  country  for  the  development  of  a 
national  character.  The  teacher  who  can  get  at  the  core  of  this 
mystery  has  the  key  to  the  moral  training  of  mankind. 

A  mistake  of  many  teachers  is  to  look  upon  knowledge  and  work 
as  something  distasteful  to  children,  something  that  needs  sugar 
coating  to  tsJce  away  the  bitter  taste.  They  aim  to  make  every  day 
a  Fourth  of  July,  and  overlook  the  fact  that  theb  pyrotechnics, 
iho  for  a  time  amusing  the  children,  do  not  give  them  anything  of 
hsting  value  to  take  along  on  the  pathway  of  life.  The  sticks  left 
after  the  sky-rockets  have  been  burnt  off  are  only  so  much  dead 
lamber  that  may  satisfy  the  conductors  of  the  term  examinations, 
bat  is  not  worth  much  to  the  possessor. 

Not  drudgery  J  but  chetifulness  ! 
Noipleamre^  but  joy  ! 
These  should  be  the  guiding  maxims  of  the  teacher  in  his  con- 
duct of  instruction. 

A  wise  man  had  a  stone  of  unusual  appearance.  It  rested  on  his 
writing  desk  and  each  day  was  carefully  dusted.  One  morning  this 
man  began  to  figure  out  how  much  time  was  consimied  in  a  year  in 
keeping  the  stone  free  from  dust.  The  result  was  that  he  opened 
the  window  and  threw  out  the  stone.  How  mudi  stone  dusting  is 
done  in  the  average  school?  Have  you  figured  it  out  for  your  own 
wofk? 

Hie  trouble  with  the  prevailing  courses  of  elementary  instruction 
is  that  they  are  accumulations  rather  than  organisms.    When  a  new 
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study  comes  forward  with  reasonable  claims  the  common  pi 
is  to  make  room  for  it  after  a  fashion,  instead  of  re-examii 
existing  course  and  reorganizing  it.  How  persistently  6 
dusting  is  kept  up  in  some  localities  I  have  almost  daily  in 
upon  me  when  I  watch  a  twelve-year-old  girl  diagramming 
hour,  and  whatever  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well — ai 
omically.  But  what  is  worth  doing?  A  teacher  ought  to  be 
account  in  a  sensible  manner  and  on  a  basis  of  common  S4 
every  item  the  children  are  required  to  learn  or  do.  And 
him  stop  frittering  away  time  with  stone  dusting. 

H  plea  for  the  Cbeleee 

The  schoolmaster  resembles  Ruskin's  bent  laborer  who  d 
turnips  to  the  lords  of  creation  and  finds  himself  left  at  tl 
end  with  half  a  turnip  to  munch. 

And  this  is  an  eminently  useful  age:  nothing  ineffectiv 
crated.  None  of  the  officers  in  the  British  army  is  useless, 
of  our  ministers  but  is  prompt,  courageous,  and  efficient, 
bishop  knows  his  own  mind  and  impresses  it  on  the  humbles 
dergy.  Lawyers  care  for  nothing  but  the  despatch  of  just 
^^  the  law's  delay  "  is  an  obsolete  phrase  which  will  need  a 
the  Clarendon  Shakespeare.  Schoolmasters  who  canno 
shorthand  and  type-writing,  or,  at  least,  win  open  scholarsli 
soon  asked  to  move  on. 

It  is  useless  to  teach  history — so,  at  least,  our  statesmen 
and  they  should  know,  for  they  make  history ;  so  think  our  i 
who  unmake  it,  and  our  divines,  who  defy  it.    Yet  as  we  glai 
thru  past  history  we  find  one  or  two  nations  who  know  what 
ness  is.     The  Phoenicians,  and  their  branch,  the  Carthagi] 
particular,  had  an  eminent  sense  of  the  useful.     But  it  is 
how  little  they  have  left  behind — our  alphabet,  which  they  b 
from  Egypt,  and  a  scries  of  worked-out  tin  and  gold  mines, 
memory  of  their  unique  remedy  for  inefficiency — crucifixioi 
inefficient.      But  this  remedy  proved  too  drastic  for  modei 
and  a  pension  is  substituted.    The  two  personages  whom  we 
ber  out  of  this  great  race  are  Dido,  who  actually  died  for 
most  useless  thing  to  do,  when  she  might  have  married  larbi 
that  inspired  visionary  Hannibal,  to  whom  it  must  have  be 
consolation  in  failure  to  know  that  he  was  the  greatest  capta 
time.    And  Dido's  story  was  written  by  one  Virgil,  a  most 
tical  scion  of  a  practical  race,  who  actually  spent  eleven  ^ 
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xnposing  a  pooon,  and  then  wanted  to  bum  it  because  he  felt  his 
ork  had  been  useless.  He  was  dying  at  the  time,  and,  as  he  could 
ot  bum  it  himself,  his  friends  thought  it  would  be  useless  to  take 
le  trouble.  Hence  his  work  has  survived,  and  has  been  the  cause  of 
inch  useless  labor,  and  still  more  useless  imitation,  on  the  classical 
de. 

But  of  all  the  useless  nations  that  cumbered  the  earth  commend 
le  to  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks.  The  Jews  never  knew  when  they 
ere  well  off.  In  Groshen,  amidst  peace  and  plenty,  with  only  a  few 
imible  necessary  tasks  to  do,  such  as  building  pyramids,  they  will 
ot  rest,  but  start  for  a  forty  years'  tramp  in  the  wilderness.  In 
le  fertile  plains  of  Babylon,  under  a  benevolent  despot,  they  do 
othing  but  sulk  and  sing  psalms  till  they  are  allowed  to  go  back 
>  thor  own  land.  And  those  prophets  of  theirs!  Instead  of 
rophesying  smooth  things,  and  so  making  things  comfortable  all 
land,  they  must  needs  denounce  their  kings  and  call  them  bad 
unes. 

And  the  Greeks  who  besieged  Troy  for  ten  years  because  some 
ae^s  wife  had  run  away,  and  then  for  hundreds  of  years  sat  stiU 
Qd  listened  to  the  useless  tale !  And  their  plays !  There  is  some 
•e  in  a  play  like  ^  CSiarley's  Aunt,"  which  fills  the  pockets  of  play- 
'Tight  and  manager;  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  hundred  dramas  of 
Bidiylus  and  Sophocles  never  put  an  obol  into  anyone^s  pocket. 

The  great  problem  is  how  to  keep  our  souls  alive.  The  problem 
t  education  is  not  how  to  teach  a  boy  or  girl  to  earn  his  living,  but 
o  diow  him  how  he  may  avoid  spoiling  himself  while  he  earns  his 
i^g.  Plato  knew  this  when  he  distinguished  between  the  artist 
nd  the  artificer,  the  mere  wage-earner.  Fancy  your  successful  busi- 
ic»  man  with  Plato's  fortune  set  down  in  the  subiurbs  of  Athens. 
le  would  set  about  making  a  comer  in  olive  oil  and  plaster  the 
^urthenon  with  his  advertisements. 

And  thus  it  is  that  when  I  hear  arguments  against  ^^  compulsory 
Sieek  "  I  think  of  the  man  with  the  muck-rake  in  "  The  Pilgrim's 
^rogress."  Compulsory  life,  compulsory  beauty,  compulsory  hap- 
liness!  Are  not  such  phrases  absurd?  Compulsion  ought  to  be 
leeded  in  order  that  we  may  earn  money.  If  any  person  with  a 
ifing  soul  needs  compulsion  to  learn  Greek,  there  must  be  something 
nnong  with  the  way  he  is  taught.  Grave  and  reverend  seigniors  ob- 
enre  that  the  water  is  not  clear:  they  advise  us  gravely  to  cut  off 
he  supply.  But  why  not  first  try  what  can  be  done  by  clearing  the 
iqies?    Without  water,  without  Greek,  we  cannot  live. 

W.  H.  D.  Rouse. 


never  be  used  during  a  Uston.  I'hen  each  individu 
have  (ii)  a  colored  atlas,  in  which  every  place  nn 
be  underlined;  (b)  outline  maps,  to  be  tilled  up  Id  vai 
(c)  a  text-bot^ 

Among  the  tlimgB  which  are  ver;  useful  but  n 
(a)  a  ''museum**  collected  by  the  dass,  and  incltui 
cuttings;  (b)  pictures  of  what  the  pupils  are  natur 
with,  but  never  to  be  given  with  a  lantern  in  dass; 
maps,  exaggerated.  Convej  artistic  truth  rather  th 
proportion. 

With  such  appliances,  every  term  should  be  begi 
or  two  on  (a)  Uie  shape  and  motions  of  the  earth 
currents  of  wind  and  water;  (c)  the  great  pbenon 
ence — e.g.,  rivers  and  mountaiiw;  (d)  the  bore  "neo 
man  life;  and  (e)  some  standards  of  judgment  foi 
height,  etc.  With  regard  to  the  last  point,  it  is 
many  people  would  hesitate  to  say  whether  a  certaiz 
the  tropica,  tho  they  would  have  no  doubt  whethot 
Havana  or  Calcutta,  or  south  of  Rio  or  Rockham] 
preliminary  lessons  all  illastratioiis  should  pref  eiablj 
the  particular  area  set,  so  that  by  the  time  the  ana  i 
it  would  be  already  really  familiar.  In  treating  a  ael 
order  of  subjects  should  be  rigidly  adhered  to,  so  tli 
area  amies  up  for  treatment  the  cQass  will  approach : 
the  same  point  of  view. 

Position  includes  the  latitude  and  Imgitude  of  ■ 
town  or  district,  and  the  character  of  the  surroundb 
if  water.     Surface,  with  special  reference  to  the  re 
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uld  be  **particular"  subjects — ^the  vegetation,  mineral  wealth, 
1  popiilatioti  of  the  area.  The  vegetation  would  follow  naturally 
the  climate;  and,  if  special  attention  were  paid  to  those  plants 
ich  provide  necessaries  and  those  which  provide  luxuries  for  the 
Alntants,  the  subject  would  be  connected  with  previous  knowl- 
jK  about  the  distnbution  of  "necessaries"  in  the  world,  and  the 
nonal  interest  of  the  class  would  be  aroused.  "Minerals"  would 
ir  a  ■iTnilai-  Bubdivisiou — fuel  and  nmchinery  coining  under  "neo- 
aiiea,"  and  any  other  typical  minerals  being  treated  separately, 
le  distribution  of  towns  would  follow  naturally  on  the  distribution 
plant  life  and  minerals,  and  special  stress  should  be  laid  <hi  those 
na  for  the  existence  of  which  a  reason  oould'be  given — especially 
nason  directly  connected  with  the  plants  or  minerals. 
nie  methods  here  rou^ily  sketched  out  will  be  useful,  not  only 
locparing  for  examinations,  but  also  in  developing  the  pupils* 
n  power  of  thought. 

L.  W.  Ltbe. 


Scientific  iDstrunwnts. 
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8clf-Coiitrol 

N  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  popularly  used  thei 
no  such  thing  as  self-control.  Absolute  self 
would  denote  a  rigidity  of  character  which  is 
ural  and  could  only  be  exemplified  by  the  extre 
tude  of  an  Oriental  fakir.  A  normal  man  or  woman  living  in 
society  must  be  able  to  react  rapidly  in  thousands  of  ways 
his  or  her  environment.  There  must  be  a  constant  give  a 
always  within  the  conventions  of  the  society  of  which  the  in 
is  a  member.  There  are,  however,  certain  limits  of  conduct 
which  the  individual  must  not  step.  These  limits  are  define 
by  the  unwritten  laws  of  society  and  by  our  own  religious  ( 
standards.  I  take  it  then  that  one  measure  of  self-contn 
power  of  the  individual  to  restrict  himself  within  those  limii 
I  have  mentioned.  But  the  ability  of  the  individual  to  do 
pends  upon  three  things: — (1)  Upon  his  intelligence;  (S)  t 
emotional  stability ;  (S)  upon  the  strength  of  the  persistence 
tain  primitive  instincts;  and  (4)  upon  education.  All  pe< 
not  equally  endowed  in  this  respect 

There  is  a  general  impression  of  a  traditional  sort  that '. 
men  may  vary  in  their  bodily  conformation,  each  dbild  bom 
world  is  possessed  of  a  definite  spiritual  entity  called  the  mi 
that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  subject  each  of  these  units  ti 
form  system  of  moral  and  intellectual  training  in  order  tc 
them  fit  for  all  the  emergencies  of  life.  There  never  was 
fatal  mistake. 

Let  me  give  one  or  two  illustrations  of  what  I  mean.  1 1 
saw  a  mentally  defective  girl  and  I  was  informed  by  one 
school-fellows  that  when  at  school  she  was  daily  chastised 
teachers  because  she  was  unable  to  repeat  her  tasks  corre< 
believe  that  school  discipline  of  this  inhuman  character  is  gi 
disappearing,  but  until  quite  recently  the  corporal  punishi 
the  dunces  was  a  matter  of  such  ordinary  routine  that  no  p 
constituted  person  dreamed  of  questioning  it. 

In  prison  I  recently  saw  two  mentally  defective  prisoners 
and  a  woman.  The  man,  who  imagines  himself  inspired 
muses  when  he  is  not  inspired  by  drink,  has  had  so  many  con 
for  drunkenness  and  disorder  that  the  magistrates  have  had  i 
to  the  expedient  of  giving  him  on  each  occasion  when  he  j 
before  them  the  maximum  sentence  of  ninety  dajrs.  In  this 
days  of  liberty  are  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  minimum. 
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ring  the  end  of  his  S70th  day  in  jail  within  twelve  months 
law  him.  The  woman  I  recognized  at  once,  having  seen  her 
iDB.  She  has  had  no  less  than  150  police  court  convictions 
he  last  fifteen  years. 

instmctive  in' this  relation  to  observe  how  complete  a  change 
ig  with  regard  to  the  insane  has  taken  place  within  a  cen- 
Ponnerly,  the  delusions  and  conduct  of  the  insane  excited 
tion  and  were  met  by  harsh  punishments.  In  1681,  Lord 
jihall  wrote,  ^*  In  Scotland,  having  no  Bedlam,  we  commit 
er  sort  of  mad  people  to  the  care  and  taming  of  chirurgeons 

inferior  to  the  scourge."  That  was  a  long  time  ago  cer- 
but  when  it  is  remembered  that  not  yet  fifty  years  ago,  in 
if  Miss  Diz,  a  philanthropic  American  lady,  exposed  a  con* 
f  affairs  in  connection  with  the  care  of  the  insane  which  was 
iful  to  a  community  calling  itself  civilized  and  Christian, 

reason  to  feel  humiliated.  At  the  present  time  a  properly 
i  and  rational  man  would  no  more  think  of  punishing  an 
adividual  for  his  actions  than  he  would  think  of  punishing  a 
ly.  But  tho  we  have  reached  this  stage  of  mental  attitude 
ihe  insane,  we  stiU  continue  ignorantly  to  punish  the  drunk- 
1  oiu*  only  method  of  dealing  with  the  petty  offences  of  a 
ction  of  the  lapsed  masses  who  are  mentally  defective  and 
isible  is  by  the  machinery  of  legalized  punishments.  We 
em  as  if  they  were  all  equally  endowed  with  intelligence  and 
brol,  and  as  if  their  failure  to  conduct  themselves  properly 
&  to  their  possession  by  exordsable  evil  spirits.  In  short,  we 
lictive. 

in  oiu*  private  lives  we  are  vindictive,  and  how  can  we  be 
e  as  a  social  body  ?  **  It  were  a  good  thing,"  says  Maudsley , 
ead  of  being  embittered  by  treacherous  dealing,  afilicted  by 
iking  and  slandering,  soured  by  ingratitude,  made  revenge- 
Tong,  angered  by  stupidity,  we  could  look  upon  such  things 
'al  and  inevitable  events  much  as  we  look  upon  the  vagaries 
lity,  or  upon  bad  weather,  and  be  nowise  disquieted  by 

I  have  made  this  digression  in  order  to  emphasize  the  point 
rever  we  may  acknowledge  with  our  lips  that  men  are  not 
'e  assert  it  in  our  public  and  private  conduct.  When  we 
dize  that  men  are  not  bom  equal,  then  only  shall  we  learn 
Eure  not  to  judge  all  men  alike ;  that  we  are  not  to  expect  the 
iults  from  education;  that  we  are  to  be  more  tolerant  with 
her's  failings ;  and  that  self-K;ontrol  is  a  relative  term,  rela- 
odety,  to  education,  and  to  mental  endowment. 
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If  a  number  of  individuals  of  any  species  be  compared,  i 
found  that  they  all  show  differences  from  each  other  in  siz 
and  color,  and  if  they  be  animals,  in  their  mental  charac 
Not  only  so,  but  offspring  differ  from  parents,  brotb 
brothers,  sisters  from  sisters,  and  brothers  and  sisters  from 
other.  These  differences  constitute  what  is  scientifically  k 
variation.  The  variability  of  plants  is  notorious,  not  on 
grown  and  cultivated  for  domestic  use,  but  also  when  liv 
wild  state  of  nature. 

If  anyone  wishes  to  gain  some  idea  of  the  range  of  var 
wild  nature,  they  have  only  to  count  the  petals  or  florets  i: 
three  hundred  specimens  of  any  simple  wild-flower,  or  in  au 
count  the  veins  on  the  back  of  the  leaves,  say  of  the  be 
They  will  find,  e.  g.j  the  veins  on  the  back  of  the  beech  leai 
from  ten  to  twenty-two,  and  by  collecting  twenty  or  thiri 
from  one  tree,  and  twenty  or  thirty  from  another  tree,  the; 
able  to  discover  the  individuality  of  the  two  trees. 

The  following  table  of  the  comparative  intelligence  of 
of  100,000  Glasgow  school  children,  of  whom  285  were  t 
ago  found  to  be  imbecile,  was  prepared  not  from  an  exa 
of  the  children,  but  by  applying  Professor  Karl  Pearson's 
and  figures  for  the  examination  of  12,900  British  school 
of  similar  age  to  the  Glasgow  children.  It  is  not  likely 
results  are  identical,  but  it  is  very  imlikely  that,  on  tii< 
averages,  they  can  be  very  dissimilar: — 

Slow 
Imbeciles     Very  Dull     Slow  Dull       Slow      Intelligent  Intelligent 

235  1,745  5,506  13,953  39,430  37,9d4 

If  this  table  represents,  at  all  nearly,  the  normal  distril 
intelligence  among  these  children,  then  there  are  between 
300  children  who  are  of  quite  exceptional  mental  ability, 
self-control  depended  upon  intelligence,  which  to  a  certai 
I  hope  to  show  that  it  does,  you  see  what  an  enormous  ran 
telligence  is  displayed  by  the  107,000  persons  in  this  table. 

I  have  said  enough  to  prove  the  extent  to  which  huma] 
in  common  with  all  other  living  beings,  differ  not  only 
physical  characters  but  also  in  their  mental  and  moral  cl 
Not  only  are  any  two  individuals  unlike  each  other  in  the: 
characters  and  therefore  in  self-control,  but  children  of 
parents  diff^er  in  the  manner  in  which  they  inherit  and  disp 
tal  characters. 
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That  being  so,  children  must  differ  from  one  another  (1)  in  in- 
tdligenoe;  (S)  in  ^notional  stability;  and  (S)  in  the  persistence  of 
•nti-social  instinctive  tendencies.  Upon  these  three  qualities  depend 
ttl  have  already  said,  the  possession  of  self-control.  If  their  lack 
•f  self-control  is  associated  with  (a)  defective  intellip^ence;  (b) 
with  emotional  instability;  or  (c)  with  the  persistence  of  some  anti- 
lacial  tendency  or  tendencies  in  the  individual,  we  must  endeavor  to 
irect  our  attention  to  the  means  of  combating  these  deficiencies. 

We  have  seen  that  some  individuals  are  bom  with  lesser  intelli- 
fenoe  than  others.  The  difficulty  of  giving  advice  in  such  cases  is 
Yery  great,  especially  should  it  happen  that  along  with  the  dullness 
tf  intellect  there  are  anti-social  proclivities  present.  Fortunately 
there  are  niunerous  examples  in  which  the  dull  member  of  a  brilliant 
family  has  proved  the  most  successful  in  life,  for  his  emotional  im- 
pressionability is  also  less  intense,  and  the  temptations  that 
Wrecked  his  fellows  have  left  him  unscathed.  It  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  child  of  low  mental  ability  cannot  form  a 
Secure  grasp  of  ethical  teaching,  he  may  acquire  it  with  difficulty 
aa  he  does  the  multiplication  table,  but  its  application  in  a  true 
•ense  is  beyond  his  power.  His  future  as  regards  good  or  evil 
depends  upon  two  factors,  namely,  his  emotional  impressionability 
%iid  his  instinctive  tendencies.  Without  a  knowledge  of  his  mental 
Constitution  in  these  two  respects,  attempts  at  training  are  as  likely 
as  not  to  result  in  harm.  For  if  we  cannot  improve  intellectual 
dullness  by  means  of  schooling,  how  can  we  remedy  moral  deficiency? 
In  the  education  of  children  who  cannot  grasp  ethical  truth 
^faich  is  to  be  of  value  in  after  life,  we  must  rely  upon  the  formation 
^  habit — ^habits  of  thought  and  habits  of  conduct.  The  education 
idiich  is  to  benefit  must  be  that  of  the  home,  and  to  give  good 
lemilts  the  inmates  of  the  home,  more  especially  the  parents,  should 
k  prepared  to  make  concessions  of  time,  of  their  own  luxuries  and 
inclinations.  The  ease  with  which  a  human  being  acquires  habits 
is  so  simple  that  we  are  apt  to  overlook  it.  The  formation  of  habit 
ii  sometimes  referred  to  as  if  it  were  difficult;  on  the  contrary  it  is 
ludicrously  easy.  Unfortunately  it  is  all  too  easy  and  we  are  daily 
conscious  of  having  formed  habits  which  we  would  gladly  part  with. 
But  the  habits  I  am  now  referring  to  are  basal  habits ;  broad  habits 
ef  thought  and  conduct,  out  of  the  grooves  of  which  an  individual 
who  is  deprived  of  acuter  reasoning  powers  will  find  it  difficult, 
tho  not  impossible,  to  wander  in  after  life. 

In  the  education  of  children  of  average  or  high  intelligence  the 
formation  of  good  habits,  of  thought  and  conduct,  is  of  course 
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sential.  The  best  sheep  dog  must  have  been  trained;  so 
best  of  citizens.  Human  beings  might  conceivably  be  i 
perform  their  social  duties  as  sedately,  as  uncomplaini 
zealously,  and  efficiently  as  collie  dogs  do  theirs.  If  I  am  : 
them  an  injustice,  I  believe  that  such  a  submissive  non-indi 
is  the  miUennial  dream  of  a  certain  class  of  politico-phi] 
writers.  Unfortunately  for  such  an  aspiration  it  may  b 
out  that  the  sheep  dog  has  no  interest  in  the  economic 
sheep,  nor  does  he  criticise  the  technical  methods  of  his  < 
With  man  it  is  wholly  different.  He  is  endowed  with 
faculty  of  thought.  This  critical  faculty  leads  him  to 
authority,  to  suspect  purely  dogmatic  teaching,  and  to  coi 
lives  of  his  teachers  with  the  doctrines  they  impart  It 
delusion  to  suppose  that  the  young  are  not  critioil.  £thi< 
ing  ought  therefore  to  have  a  basis  founded  on  reason.  T 
example.  We  teach  oiu*  children  the  decalog  and  in  too 
stances  are  content  to  stop  there,  depending  for  effect 
super-rational  authority.  We  cause  them  to  read  the  S 
the  Mount  and  we  tell  them  it  is  inspired,  super-rational, 
not  require  explanation.  Some  of  us  go  to  the  length  of  o 
them  against  a  too  literal  interpretation  of  it,  as  it  is  not  b 
to  modem  society.  This  is  our  ethical  teaching  in  the  c 
ment  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  yet  we  expect  sdf-co 
moral  conduct  to  result  from  it. 

The  two  most  important  branches  of  general  know] 
parted  to  our  school  children  (I  say  important  from  the 
view  I  am  discussing)  are  history  and  the  physical  science 
regard  to  history  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  w 
chronology  of  historical  events,  and  stop  at  the  point  of 
the  moral  lesson  which  history  is  surely  intended  to  com: 
With  regard  to  the  physical  sciences  we  know  sufficient  o: 
recognize  the  extraordinary  reign  of  law  in  the  physical 
which  reveals  the  relation  of  the  finite  to  the  infinite,  an 
consider  that  it  is  enough  if  a  child  learns  the  mechanis 
circulation  and  can  name  the  planets  in  our  solar  system, 
happens  that  people  may  be  learned  but  are  not  educate( 
have  never  been  taught  to  apply  the  knowledge  they  reoei 

If  morality  is  what  is  social  and  immorality  what  is  a 
we  should  be  taught  to  be  able  to  judge  if  any  action  is  moi 
and  we  should  be  able  to  judge  of  its  effects,  not  only  on  c 
on  ourselves.  There  are  certain  broad  types  of  immorality 
murder  or  theft,  where  perhaps  an  instinctive  repulsion  dt 
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Mxnnal  ooane  of  action  at  once.  But  the  ordinary  course  of  human 
omdact  is  far  more  complex  than  this.  Why,  for  example,  should 
we  forgive  those  that  despitefuUy  use  us?  Why  should  we  not  re- 
dst  eril?  Why  should  we  not  eat,  drink  and  be  merry  for  to-mor- 
row we  die?  To  return  to  history :  what  are  the  obvious  deductive 
lessons  from  the  Reformation  in  Grermany  and  from  the  French 
Revolution?  They  go  down  to  the  very  basis  of  human  nature. 
Finally,  the  use  of  the  natural  sdences  is  to  impart  a  knowledge  of 
the  reign  of  universal  law,  of  universal  causation,  if  you  will,  which 
teadies  man  that  he  is  contending  with  an  adversary  who  neither 
makes  mistakes  nor  overlooks  them,  foregoes  no  advantage  and  feels 
no  pity. 

If  what  I  have  said  be  approximately  true,  we  see  the  tremendous 
importance  of  education — not  learning  alone — ^in  directing  and 
ihaping  human  conduct.  We  must  have  trained  habits,  but  we 
mutt  give  to  inquiring  humanity  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  im- 
planted those  habits  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  education. 
Morality,  »7.  a  weU-knowii  modem  writer,  is  an  id^  of  human 
action  to  which  we  can  only  approximate,  an  ideal  which  expands 
with  every  advance  of  our  positive  knowledge,  therefore  the  ignor- 
ant and  tiie  uneducated  cannot  be  moral. 

I  pass  now  to  the  question  of  emotional  impressionability.  For 
a  chfld  of  well-to-do  modem  parents  this  is  the  bed-rock  of  all  dan- 
ger. Upon  our  resistance  to  the  constant  impressions  formed  on  the 
senses  by  the  environment  depends  entirely  the  measure  of  our  men- 
tal stability.  It  is  useless  to  fall  back  upon  speculations  regarding 
such  metaphysical  entities  or  non-entities  as  strength  of  will  and 
self-control  in  presence  of  the  evident  factor  of  emotional  impres- 
nkmahility.  Far  better  ask  how  is  the  child  affected  by  sensations  of 
pleasure  and  pain?  Is  he  too  readily  overcome  by  unpleasant  and 
disagreeable  incidents  or  does  he  resist  them  constitutionally?  Is  he 
too  easily  overwhelmed  with  excitement  amidst  pleasurable  surround- 
ings or  does  he  keep  his  head  cool  and  his  mind  clear?  Is  he  too 
timid  or  of  average  fortitude?  Is  he  highly  imaginative  or  matter- 
of-fact  in  his  view  of  things  in  general?  In  the  answers  to  these 
questions  lie  the  key  to  the  emotional  impressionability  of  the  child. 
There  is  afforded  here  a  very  wide  scope  indeed  for  the  application 
of  careful  training.  It  is  impossible  even  to  enter  upon  the  subject, 
it  is  so  extensive.  I  may,  however,  say  this:  We  cannot  by  any 
known  means  alter  the  child's  impressionability.  No  doubt  it  may 
in  the  course  of  development  materially  change  for  the  better,  but 
that  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  nature  and  not  of  nurture.  We  can, 
however,  by  the  inculcation  of  ideals  suited  to  the  child's  mental 
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constitution  so  alter  the  motive  power  of  the  future  life  that  higher 
ideals  will  predominate  to  the  subordination  of  lower  ones. 

Take,  for  example,  what  is  loosely  called  the  artistic  tempera- 
ment. That,  if  there  is  sudi  a  thing,  must  depend  upon  a  high 
emotional  susceptibility.  Suppose  the  artist  were  not  taught  to 
paint  or  the  poet  to  write  or  the  musician  to  play.  What  would  fill 
the  gap?  What  would  the  dominant  unsatisfied  motive  power  be? 
But  you  say  these  are  exceptional  cases.  I  answer,  by  no  means; 
it  is  true  that  not  every  impressionable  child  is  an  artist,  but  every 
impressionable  child,  if  he  is  intelligent,  has  his  metier — his  pre- 
dominant ideals — and  it  is  our  duty  to  find  th^n.  For  if  we  do  not 
fill  the  gap,  something  else  less  desirable  will  certainly  do  so. 

Every  impressionable  child  is  liable  to  suffer  from  egotism  or 
an  excessive  love  of  pleasurable  excitement,  or  both.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  why  this  should  be  so,  and  it  is  equally  easy  to  under- 
stand why  both  of  these  qualities,  which  are  natural  human  traits, 
should  in  excess  be  dangerous  to  self-control.  Egotism  is  disas- 
trous to  ethical  conduct  unless  it  is  counteracted  in  some  way.  Two 
exceptions  must  be  conceded,  (1)  where  the  egotist  is  sagacious 
enough  to  yield  to  circumstances  he  may  continue  to  live  a  superfi- 
cially normal  but  an  unhappy  life;  or  (S)  where  he  happens  to  be 
strong  enough  to  overcome  circumstances,  in  which  case  he  is  what 
is  loosely  termed  a  genius  and  his  faults  are  tolerated  more  or  less. 
But  in  ordinary  life  the  egotist  is  a  hypocrite,  for  his  constant  ob- 
ject is  to  impress  his  views  and  his  personality  upon  others.  He  is 
either  a  great  talker  or  a  cynic.  But  his  devotion  to  art  or  to  sci- 
ence, sometimes  even  to  religion,  is  too  often  the  elemental  passion 
for  self-expression. 

In  private  life  he  is  selfish  to  the  extent  of  cruelty,  for  his  sdf- 
engrossment  precludes  altruism.  If  the  parents  are  not  blinded  by 
foolish  conceit,  egotism  should  be  manifest  to  them  at  an  early  stage 
in  the  child's  life.  It  may  disappear  later,  but  if  it  threetois  to 
persist  as  a  characteristic,  every  endeavor  should  be  made  to  coun- 
teract it. 

The  love  of  pleasurable  excitement  is  a  more  serious  thing  from 
a  practical  point  of  view,  for  it  may  lead  ultimately  to  vicious  con- 
duct. I  recognize  that  every  normal  child  is  fond  of  pleasure  and 
that  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  quality  is  normal 
or  not.  One  guide  may  be  that  the  child  who  is  too  fond  of  self- 
indulgence  invariably  takes  the  course  of  least  resistance  to  his  per- 
sonal inclinations.  He  will  sacrifice  every  consideration  to  his 
amusement,  not  only  his  education  but  his  moral  sense,  by  untruth- 
fulness and  deception.     In  adolescent  and  adult  life  the  world  offers 
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only  too  many  cJiannels  for  gratifying  the  inclination  towards  pleas- 
tunable  excitement,  and  the  result  is  dissipation  in  such  forms  as 
drunkenness,  gambling,  etc.  While  holding  strongly  that  many 
of  the  yictims  of  such  vices  are  irresponsible  and  ought  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  state,  I  cannot  help  beUeving  that  education  is  capable 
of  altering  the  tendency  to  egotism,  and  the  pursuit  of  excitement 
among  more  normal  subjects.  But  it  must  be  a  very  radical  and 
painstaking  education.  For  people  who  are  bom  with  a  mental  dis- 
position which  renders  them  liable  to  believe  that  they  themselves 
the  colters  of  the  universe  and  that  the  world  and  its  pleasures 
spedally  designed  for  them,  there  are  three  processes  of  edu- 
<:ation,  all  of  whidi  are  necessary : 

Fint  of  all  we  must  sedulously  instil  into  the  individual  true 
conceptions  of  his  humble  relations  and  subordinate  purpose  in  na- 
ture. What  better  object  lesson,  for  example,  for  this  purpose 
than  the  immensity  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  revolving  multitude 
of  stars;  or  the  innumerable  generations  of  men  that  have  h'ved  and 
died  forgotten;  or  the  immense  age  of  the  human  race  and  the 
fleeting  brevity  of  individual  life;  or  the  numberless  individuals 
who  are  now  living  in  comparative  poverty,  discomfort,  or  obscur- 
ity? What  can  be  worse  education  than  the  foolish  inculcation  of 
ideas  regarding  class  antipathies  or  class  privileges  which  augment 
the  delusive  feeling  of  self -importance?  Of  all  people  in  the  world, 
sdfish  and  emotionally  impressionable  children  require  to  be  taught 
hnmility  and  respect  for  others,  especially  for  their  inferiors.  It 
was  an  excellent  practice,  that  maintained  in  noble  houses  in  France 
and  Scotland  800  years  ago,  to  place  children  for  several  early  years 
of  their  lives  in  tiie  houses  of  the  peasantry,  so  that  they  might 
acquire  modesty  and  sympathy.  Montaigne  tells  us  that  he  was 
thus  brought  up  himself,  and  he  was  certainly  a  creditable  product 
of  the  system. 

Second,  we  must  inculcate  ethical  ideas  and  endeavor  not  only  to 
explain  them  but  to  put  them  into  practice.  It  is  of  very  little  use 
to  preach  abstract  ifirtue,  but  if  we  can  once  get  an  individual  to 
understand  that  charity,  in  the  beautiful  definition  of  St.  Paul,  is 
the  cement  of  society,  we  shall  have  succeeded  in  establishing  an 
ethical  principle  which  should  do  much  to  affect  conduct. 

Thirdf  we  must  instil  and  enforce  the  necessity  of  unceasing 
labor  as  a  duty  to  society  and  as  a  preventive  of  mental  unsound- 
ness. If  an  ideal  can  be  imparted  to  add  interest  to  work  and  to 
modify  the  monotony  of  life,  so  much  the  better. 

Tunidity  is  another  failing  of  the  emotionally  impressionable. 
No  doubt  in  some  instances  a  mixture  of  timidity  may  conduce  to 
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caution  and  so  do  good,  but  I  am  referring  to  that  pronounced 
form  of  it  which  is  the  origin  of  cruelty  and  tyranny  and  of  un- 
truthf  uhiess  and  deceit.  That  timid  natures  are  cruel  has  been  rec- 
ognized in  all  ages.  ^^Cowardice,''  says  Montaigne,  ^*is  the  mother 
of  cruelty."  It  is  timid  people  who  are  always  insisting  upon  ideas 
of  coercion,  who  cry  out  indignantly  when  a  wretched  half-witted 
fellow-creature  is  rescued  from  the  gallows.  It  is  they  who  would 
institute  flogging  for  the  repression  of  all  forms  of  crime — in  short, 
who  under  the  influence  of  panic  become  very  Neros  of  cruelty. 
Needless  to  say,  were  they  to  have  their  way  they  themselves  would 
be  the  greatest  sufferers.  They  are  also  passively  cruel  in  their 
private  lives,  for  they  live  in  constant  dread  of  events  that  never 
happen. 

All  deceit  and  untruthfulness  does  not  originate  in  timidity. 
There  is  a  pathological  form  of  lying  which  is  not  very  common, 
and  there  is  a  comparatively  harmless  untruthfulness  in  very  young 
people  which  springs  from  exuberant  imagination.  The  most  im- 
portant form  of  insincerity  for  our  immediate  purpose  is  that  which 
arises  from  a  fear  of  disagreeable  consequences,  or  from  a  shrinking 
from  injuring  the  susceptibilities  of  other  people. 

You  cannot  thresh  timidity  out  of  a  human  being,  and  if  not 
you  cannot  cure  its  consequences  by  repressive  measures.  It  in 
well  known  to  gamekeepers  and  others  that  in  the  training  of  set- 
ters great  care  must  be  taken  in  punishing  timid  dogs  or  they  be- 
come wholly  useless.  We  must  frankly  recognize  the  presence  of 
timidity  and  endeavor  to  counteract  it. 

In  treating  this  important  symptom  there  is  therefore  a  great 
danger  of  adopting  heroic  measures,  and  there  is  also  a  danger 
of  not  being  heroic  enough.  The  fact  is  that  the  parents  of  timid 
children  are  often  timid  themselves,  and  that  their  training  fosters 
the  habit  of  mind.  As  a  general  rule  children  of  this  kind  benefit 
more  from  the  discipline  they  receive  from  mixing  with  their  fellows 
in  a  large  public  school  than  from  home  training.  Home  training 
should  aim  at  the  elucidation  of  fearless  expression  of  opinion  and 
self-assertion  on  the  part  of  the  child.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  avoid  the  main  issue  by 
ignoring  embarrassing  situations,  and  that  in  this  instance  rigid 
discipline  should  be  suspended  and  every  encouragement  given  to 
the  establishment  of  mutual  confidence.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
sterner  the  physical  discipline  the  better.  Every  form  of  enervat- 
ing luxury  should  be  discouraged;  the  cold  morning  bath  all  the 
year  round  is  in  itself  an  excellent  and  an  invigorating  disci]dine; 
while  the  regular  engagement  in  gymnastics  and  field  sports  tends 
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to  the  f onaation  of  habits  of  fair  play  and  endurance  which  are 
invaluable. 

AKTl-BOCIAL  INSTINCTS. 

The  last  division  of  my  subject  is  the  persistence  of  anti-social 
instincts.  There  is  a  discrepancy  of  opinion  among  sociologists 
as  to  the  place  of  the  criminal  type  in  nature.  Some,  like  Lom- 
broBOy  asisert  that  it  is  a  reversion  to  a  more  primitive  human  type, 
others  hold  that  it  is  a  diseased  form  due  to  arrested  development 
of  brain  function.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  simpler  to  regard 
this  type  as  a  survival  or  an  anachronism;  in  other  words,  a  pro- 
nounced variation  from  the  general  type.  The  type  of  the  race 
changes  with  every  phase  of  its  development;  not  only  the  mental 
type,  but  the  physical  type.  For  we  must  remember  that  there  is  a 
dose  correlation  between  mental  and  physical  characters.  The  in- 
dividuals who  survive  from  one  phase  to  another,  or  to  be  more 
ezpUdt,  the  types  of  a  past  age  who  have  the  misfortune  to  reap- 
pear in  a  succeeding  stage  of  civilization,  cannot  take  rank,  and 
they  are  relegated  into  what  Mr.  Wells  aptly  and  graphically 
terms  the  abyss.  Needless  to  say,  the  abyss  is  the  literal  chamber 
of  unfit  tjrpes.  Persons  who  have  the  misfortune  to  possess  strong 
anti-social  instincts  are  doomed  to  succumb  in  the  struggle. 

The  criminal  type  possesses  most  markedly  the  following  char- 
acteristics which  are  common  to  the  savage:  (1)  Idleness;  (2)  in- 
stability of  purpose;  (S)  callousness;  (4)  moral  obtuseness;  (5) 
viciousness.  It  is  unnecessary  to  complicate  the  subject  by  a  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  these  are  not  common  attributes  of  mankind, 
of  whidi  the  criminal  has  by  no  means  a  monopoly.  If  you  will 
read  a  little  about  criminals,  you  will,  I  believe,  come  to  accept  my 
definition. 

If  a  child  is  habitually  idle  or  lazy,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow, 
unless  he  shows  signs  of  possessing  other  criminal  characteristics, 
that  this  is  an  instinctive  tendency.  It  may  be  due  to  mental  and 
physical  feebleness;  to  anemia  or  to  habitual  overfeeding.  When 
a  diild  is  more  fond  of  active,  harmless  play  than  of  studious  occu- 
pation; when  he  is  bright  and  interested  in  other  things  than  his 
lessons  or  work,  that  does  not  indicate  idleness.  The  morbidly  idle 
child  is  apathetic,  often  cunning,  disobedient,  or  hypocritical.  If 
it  is  apathy,  we  must  find  the  cause,  which  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances has  its  root  in  the  physical  health.  Overfeeding  is  a  fre- 
quent cause  of  apathy.  The  majority  of  people  in  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  of  society  seem  able  to  overeat  themselves  with  im- 
punity, but  there  is  a  large  minority  to  whom  the  process  is  physi- 
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cally  and  morally  disastrous.  Such  people  are  unable  to  assimilate 
the  products  of  digestion,  and  their  nervous  system  is  being  chron- 
ically poisoned  by  the  presence  of  waste  products.  The  proof  of 
what  I  say  lies  in  the  immediate  brightness  of  mind  and  freedom  of 
nervous  action,  which  results  from  excluding  certain  articles  from 
dietary  or  cutting  off  one  of  the  three  full  daily  meals  which  are 
supposed  to  be  necessary  for  subsistence. 

The  articles  of  diet  which  are  especially  noxious,  and  the  absten- 
tion f r(»n  which  wholly  or  in  large  part  is  almost  invariably  fol- 
lowed in  certain  cases  by  good  consequences,  are  butcher  meat  and 
tea  and  coffee.  Of  all  the  causes  of  lassitude  and  so-called  laziness, 
overfeeding  or  unsuitable  feeding  is  the  most  common.  I  have 
grounds  for  holding  the  opinion  that  unsuitable  food  and  too  much 
animal  food  are  to  be  reckoned  seriously  as  causes  of  intemperance 
and  other  forms  of  vice. 

Again,  there  are  people  who  are  constitutionally  feeble,  or  to 
use  a  technical  term,  neurasthenic,  and  they  are  c(Mnmonly  regarded 
as  lazy.  The  differences  in  the  exhibition  of  energy  by  human 
beings  as  by  horses  are  endless,  altho  we  roughly  divide  men  and 
horses  into  lazy  and  industrious  without  ever  considering  the  cause 
of  the  condition.  Instability  of  purpose,  equally  with  idleness, 
may  be  a  symptom  of  physical  weakness;  the  depressed  nervous 
syston  at  one  moment  throwing  off  its  load  and  eagerly  seeking 
natural  outlets  of  energy  in  work,  only  again  suddenly  to  lapse  into 
depression  with  a  disinclination  for  the  very  subject  so  arduously 
undertaken.  This  ought  to  be  a  removable  condition  under  careful 
dietary  and  suitable  medical  treatment.  Unfortunately,  just  as 
there  is  an  instinctive  idleness,  so  there  is  instinctive  instability  of 
purpose  which  is  known  as  caprice  or  waywardness.  When  the 
two  are  combined  the  condition  is  different.  The  subjects  are  very 
difficult  to  manage  on  account  of  their  uncertainty  of  temper  and 
conduct,  and  they  are  often  defiant  and  disobedient.  Such  cases 
are  not  hopeless  if  they  show  natural  affection,  for  they  can  thus 
be  influenced,  and  it  is  always  possible  that  a  fundamental  diange 
of  mental  disposition  may  occur  before  they  reach  adult  life,  /f, 
however^  natural  affection  is  wanting^  if  they  show  caUousnese  m  the 
ordinary  relations  of  life^  then  and  then  only  is  the  matter  serious. 

Callousness  denotes  indifference  to  the  fedings  of  others,  and 
too  often  an  indifference  to  public  opinion.  Public  opinion  is  the 
great  controlling  agency  in  conduct,  for  it  is  the  expression  of  the 
ethical  and  moral  sense  of  the  community.  No  person  who  is  not 
himself  morally  obtuse  would  venture  to  ignore  it  in  matters  of  pri- 
vate conduct.     I  need  not  pursue  this  part  of  the  subject  further. 
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except  to  say  that  before  we  pronounce  any  particular  fault  of  con- 
duct to  be  vicious  we  ought  to  make  sure  that  it  is  not  caused  by 
disordered  physical  health. 

I  desire  to  summarize  briefly  my  various  contentions:  (1) 
There  is  no  exception  in  nature  to  the  great  law  of  variation..  No 
two  beech  leaves,  no  two  human  bodies,  no  two  human  minds  are 
alike.  **There  is  a  destiny  made  for  each  one  by  his  inheritance," 
says  Maudsley ;  **he  is  the  necessary  organic  consequent  of  certain 
organic  antecedents,  and  it  is  impossible  he  should  escape  the 
^n^anny  of  his  organization."  If  a  person  is  mentally  defective,  or 
timid,  or  egotistic,  or  emotionaUy  impressionable,  so  he  will  remain, 
and  it  is  as  useless  to  tell  him  to  be  otherwise  as  to  attempt  to  com- 
mand the  tides. 

(2)  By  the  formation  of  habit,  by  the  implantation  of  ideals 
and  by  the  inculcation  of  ethical  truth,  we  can  so  mould  the  men- 
tal ocxistitution  that  a  person  who  would  otherwise  be  a  bad  dti- 
len  becomes  a  creditable,  it  may  be  a  virtuous  member  of  society. 
As  an  illustration,  let  me  adduce  the  common  example  of  the  endur- 
ance of  physical  pain.  There  are  no  doubt  great  differences  in  the 
power  of  this  endurance  in  different  individuals,  but  to  every  healthy 
man  pain  is  intensely  disagreeable.  Custom  and  ideals  can,  how- 
ever, do  much  to  make  men  contemptuous  of  it.  The  late  Mr. 
Whyte  Melville,  the  novelist,  spent  many  years  among  the  American 
Indians,  living  their  life.  He  tells  us  iliat  on  one  occasion  he  saw  a 
yoong  warrior  led  captive  into  a  hostile  camp,  and  saw  him  smile 
soomf uUy  at  the  elaborate  preparations  made  for  his  torture.  With- 
out a  cry  he  died,  stoically,  to  all  appearances,  indifferent  to  the 
most  fiendish  cruelties  that  his  tormentors  could  invent.  To  train- 
ing and  ideals  of  honor  we  owe  such  an  example.  The  Christian 
martyrs  were  ordinarily  as  sensitive  to  pain  as  we  are,  but  the 
ideal  which  possessed  them  made  some  among  them  almost  revel  in 
pain  at  the  crucial  moment  of  execution. 

(8)  It  is  highly  important,  nay,  even  necessary,  that  self-con- 
trol should  rest  upon  a  rational  basis,  and  for  that  purpose  we  must 
employ  knowledge;  for  the  ignorant  cannot  be  moral  in  the  loftiest 
sense  of  the  word.  There  is  a  morality  independent  of  knowledge 
whicb  is  omgenital,  the  result  of  exceptionaUy  good  inheritance, 
and  there  is  morality  also  independent  of  knowledge  founded  upon 
the  super-rational  sanction  of  religion;  but  it  is  manifest  that  I 
ooold  not  have  dealt  with  either  of  these  forms  of  morality  in  a 
paper  of  this  kind. 
Da.  John  Macfheeson,  Commissioner  in  Lunacy  for  Scotland. 

Lecture  given  before  the  Edinburgh  brsnch  of  the  Parents'  National  Educa- 
tkioal  Unkni  ot  Great  Britlan,  as  reported  in  the  ParmUi^  Bi9i$w. 

< 
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Economics  of  Education 


Limttations  of  popuUr  6<lucatfon 

HHE  belief  of  the  most  advanced  peoples  is,  that  elementary 
instruction  should  be  made  universal,  irrespective  of  sex, 
class,  or  condition,  and  that  the  means  of  secondary  and 
higher  education  should  also  be  liberally  furnished. 
Some  of  these  people  have  now  been  acting  on  this  theory  for  a 
long  time ;  and,  considering  the  part  that  knowledge  and  intellect- 
ual power  are  commonly  supposed  to  play  in  the  economy  of  human 
life,  it  was  natural  that  most  men  should  antecedently  think  that  the 
final  result  must  be  a  social  transformation.  Altho  we  have  not  yet 
reached  the  goal  of  universal  education,  we  have  gone  far  enough  on 
the  road  leading  to  it  to  see  that. it  will  not  prove  a  panacea  for 
social  ills,  but  that  it  is  simply  the  most  effective  means  yet  devised 
for  diffusing  intelligence,  and  so  for  partially  freeing  men  and  so- 
ciety from  the  dominion  of  folly,  ignorance,  and  passion,  thus  mak- 
ing life  less  bestial  and  more  human  than  it  was  before.  It  was 
never  reasonable  to  expect  that  it  would  cure  all  our  social  sidcnesses 
and  correct  all  our  socnal  disorders. 

The  panacea  tendency  in  human  nature,  arising  from  the  force 
of  conservative  habit,  is  very  strong.  *^Eadi  age,"  says  Mr.  Mack- 
enzie Wallace,  ^^has  its  peculiar  social  and  political  panaceas.  One 
generation  puts  its  trust  in  religion,  another  in  philanthropy,  a 
third  in  written  constitutions,  a  fourth  in  universal  suffrage,  a  fifth 
in  popular  education.  In  the  epoch  of  the  Restoration,  as  it  is 
called,  the  favorite  panacea  was  secret  political  associations."  The 
public  school  is  the  panacea  in  which  we  Americans  have  been  put- 
ting our  trust,  and  we  are  now  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
doing  the  work  that  we  have  confidently  expected  it  to  do.  This  is 
a  very  painful,  but  also  a  very  important  discovery,  and  it  is  very 
desirable  that  it  shall  soon  be  followed  by  the  further  discovery  that 
it  can  never  be  made  to  do  all  that  work.  Society,  having  produced 
at  great  cost  a  system  of  public  instruction,  seems  determined  to 
thrust  upon  it  burdens  it  cannot  carry.  Our  Catholic  brethren,  for 
example,  will  not  use  the  public  school,  save  as  a  dernier  resort^  be- 
cause it  does  not  teach  the  Catholic  religion.  Some  people  blame 
the  school  because  it  does  not  make  the  pupils,  or  at  least  most  of 
them,  moral:  as  tho  the  school  could  take  the  place  of  the  family 
and  the  church.  Some  persons  say  the  school  does  not  fit  pupils  for 
practical  life,  and  President  Eliot  charges  that  it  does  not  equip 
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them  for  dealing  with  the  economical  and  financial  problems  that 
vex  the  country. 

It  18  worth  observing  that  even  men  of  cultivated  minds  tend 
to  invest  certain  human  institutions  with  very  exalted  attributes. 
The  church,  government,  and  schools  of  learning  are  spoken  of  as 
tho  they  were  something  superior  to  general  society — something 
wholly  or  partially  separate  and  apart  from  it — and  as  tho  they 
should}  therefore,  be  free,  in  large  measure,  from  the  weaknesses  and 
vices  that  belong  to  the  mass  of  mankind.  A  moment's  reflection 
should  teach  men  of  even  average  education  that  clothing  human 
organizations  of  any  kind  with  a  highly  superior  intelligence,  wis- 
dom, and  skill  when,  by  reason  of  numbers,  they  are  in  dose  touch 
with  the  great  body  of  society,  is  arrant  folly.  For  brief  periods 
governments  have  sometimes  risen  far  above  the  level  of  the  human- 
ity in  the  midst  of  which  they  have  existed,  as  in  the  persons  of 
Charlemagne  and  Alfred,  but  these  are  the  exceptions  that  prove  the 
rule.  Of  all  the  uplifting  powers  that  have  ever  acted  upon  the 
course  of  civilization,  the  most  beneficent  have  been  the  mind  and 
the  heart  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  for  almost  nineteen  centuries  they 
have  been  instructing  and  inspiring  the  most  progressive  races  of 
men;  and  yet  even  the  tyro  in  historical  studies  knows  that,  from  the 
moment  when  the  Christian  Church  first  embraced  a  large  section  of 
human  society  to  this  day,  it  has  responded  more  or  less  completely 
to  the  evil  influences  and  tendencies  of  both  time  and  country. 

Probably  it  will  be  said  that  these  analogies  do  not  hold  in  the 
case  of  elementary  schools.  The  teacher,  we  are  told,  works  upon 
plastic  material ;  he  is  the  potter,  the  child  the  clay,  and  so  he  is  an- 
swerable for  the  vessel,  whether  it  be  one  of  honor  or  of  dishonor. 
Even  philosophers  have  used  language  to  express  their  estimate  of 
the  educational  function  that  cannot  be  endorsed. 

Leibnitz. — ^^^Entrust  me  with  education,  and  in  less  than  a  cen- 
tury I  wiU  change  the  face  of  Europe." 

Descartes. — ^**Sound  understanding  is  the  most  widely  difi^used 
thing  in  all  the  world,  and  all  differences  between  mind  and  mind 
spring  from  the  fact  that  we  conduct  our  thought  over  different 
routes.'* 

Locke. — "Out  of  one  hundred  men,  more  than  ninety  are  good 
or  bad,  useful  or  harmful  to  society,  owing  to  the  education  they 
have  received." 

Helvetius. — "All  men  are  bom  equal  and  with  equal  faculties, 
and  education  alone  produces  a  difference  between  them." 

It  is  not  proposed  to  traverse  these  opinions,  except  to  state  two 
things.     The  first  of  these  is,  that  they  belong  to  the  rhetoric  and 
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not  the  science  of  education.  It  is,  no  doubt,  wise  for  the  teacher, 
and  probably  for  others  also,  to  magnify  the  educational  function ; 
but  to  magnify  it  to  the  extent  of  practically  denying  that  heredity 
is  a  great  factor  in  human  life,  not  to  speak  of  equalizing  the  facul- 
ties of  men,  is  not  only  to  set  at  nought  the  stubbomest  facts,  but 
also  to  invite  defeat  in  the  pedagogical  field.  The  second  observa- 
tion is,  that  school  education  is  quite  limited  as  compared  with 
the  whole  field  of  human  culture.  No  matter  how  good  schools  may 
become,  they  will  never  supply  to  the  mass  of  men  the  major  part  of 
the  knowledge  and  discipline  that  is  necessary  for  a  well-ordered 
life. 

It  is  worth  while  to  make  more  diligent  inquiry  concerning  the 
relations  of  the  school  to  the  other  agencies  of  human  cultivation. 
Of  all  writers  known  to  me.  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  has  best  answered  this 
question.  *^The  four  cardinal  institutions  of  human  civilization  by 
which  man  realizes  his  ideal  and  educates  the  individual  into  that 
ideal,"  he  says,  ^^are  the  family,  dvil  society,  the  state,  and  the 
church.  Each  of  these  institutions  has  a  speoal  phase  of  education 
all  its  own,  whose  functions  cannot  be  performed  by  another.''  As 
a  matter  of  course,  these  institutions  scmiewhat  overlap  and  supple- 
ment one  another.  The  survey  is  complete,  but  the  school  has  not 
been  found ;  it  is  not  a  cardinal  institution  of  society,  as  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  men  long  did  without  it. 

Dr.  Harris  thus  defines  the  province  of  the  school : 

3^ucation  in  its  most  obvious  significance  as  the  transfonnine  influence 
which  the  great  social  institutions — family*  dvil  society,  nation,  ana  churdi — 
exert  on  the  individual  in  order  to  convert  him  from  a  savage  into  a  dTiliaed 
being,  re-inforces  its  more  general  educational  instrumentalities  by  a  special 
institution,  the  schooL 

The  school  is  established  for  the  training  of  youth  morally  and  intellectu- 
ally in  a  direct  manner  by  the  influence  of  the  teacher.  Tlie  school  forms  a 
supplementary  special  institution  whose  place  or  order  is  found  between  the 
fan^y  and  dvU  sodety.  It  comes  partly  after  the  first  stager— that  of  famJfy 
nurture — and  partly  contemporary  with  it,  and  usually  precedes  the  era  ot  the 
education  ot  dvU  sodety,  namdy  for  an  independent  vocation,  worl^  or  busi- 
ness. 

To  assist  the  cardinal  institutions  of  civilization,  then,  is  the 
sphere  and  function  of  the  school.  It  is  one  of  the  numerous  prod- 
ucts of  division  of  labor,  effected  long  after  the  beginnings  of 
himian  cultivation;  it  has  very  materially  lightened  the  work  of 
those  institutions,  and  has  performed  much  of  that  work  in  a  far 
better  manner  than  it  was  done,  or  could  now  be  done,  without  it ; 
but  all  attempts,  whether  arising  f  r(Hn  a  decline  of  interest  in  those 
institutions,  or  from  enthusiasm  for  schools,  to  thrust  this  secon- 
darv  asent  into  the  places  of  the  primary  institutions,  and  to  de- 
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mand  that  it  shaU  do  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  educational  work, 
must  necessarily  result  in  hopeless  failure  and  bitter  disappointment. 
It  is  hard  for  an  observing  man  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  our 
society  has  been  tending  strongly  in  that  direction.  There  is  rea- 
scm  to  think,  in  particular,  that  certain  well-known  causes — such  as 
the  development  of  specialization  in  all  directions,  growing  love  of 
ease  and  enjoyment  on  the  part  of  the  well-to-do  classes,  and  in- 
creasing competition  in  business — are  materially  weakening  the 
family  in  more  ways  than  one.  At  all  events,  it  can  never  be  imr 
pertinent  to  observe  that  this  primordial  institution  cannot  devolve 
its  educational  functions  and  duties  upon  churches  and  schools,  no 
matter  how  good  the  churches  and  the  schools  may  be. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  these  fears  are  groundless.  Professor 
Laurie,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  says  in  a  late  article: 
**Mothers  of  the  wealthier  classes  will  tell  us  that  they  have  no  time 
for  the  training  of  their  children ;  the  demands  of  society  are  too 
exacting  to  admit  of  it.  The  day  will  come  if  the  race  is  to  make 
progress,  when  it  will  be  the  other  way  about,  and  society  will  have 
to  content  itself  with  taking  a  second  place,  while  the  duties  of  the 
nursery  and  the  parlor  will  make  good  their  prior  claim." 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  belittle  the  office  of  the  teacher  or  of  a 
system  of  schools ;  rightly  considered,  those  offices  are  of  very  great 
importance.  Neither  do  I  wish  to  depreciate  what  the  teacher  and 
school  have  done  for  society ;  they  have  been  of  incalculable  benefit. 
Even  in  the  field  of  morals,  where  there  is  so  much  criticism,  it  is  my 
finn  belief  that  the  school  is  performing  its  duties  quite  as  well  as 
the  family  or  the  church.  Take  the  children  of  a  large  city,  for 
example;  where  else  do  tens  of  thousands  of  them  learn  such  valu- 
able lessons  in  punctuality,  regularity,  obedience,  industry,  cleanli- 
ness, decency  of  appearance  and  behavior,  regard  for  the  rights  and 
fedings  of  others,  and  respect  for  law  and  order  as  in  the  public 
sdiools?  Nay,  more;  where  else  do  many  of  them  learn  any  valu- 
able lessons  on  these  subjects?  Nor  do  I  wish  to  turn  aside  from 
the  schools  the  force  of  merited  criticism ;  there  can  be  no  question 
that  they  stand  greatly  in  need  of  improvement.  My  purpose  is 
rather  to  reduce  the  popular  estimate  of  the  school  as  an  engine  of 
individual  and  social  improvement  to  something  like  just  measure. 
It  is  high  time  that  we  should  have  a  fuller  discussion  than  we  have 
ever  yet  had  of  the  limitations  of  the  teacher  inhering  in  the  abili- 
ties of  children,  in  the  facts  of  social  life,  and  particularly  in  the 
natnre  and  office  of  the  school  itself. 

Dr.  Eliot  presents  in  numbered  order  the  main  operations  of  the 
mhid  that  systematic  education  should  develop  in  an  individual  in 
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order  to  increase  his  general  intelligence  and  train  his  r( 
power.  The  first  of  these  processes  or  operations  is  obse 
the  alert,  intense,  accurate  use  of  all  the  senses.  The  nez 
tion  is  the  function  of  making  a  correct  record  of  things  o 
Then  ccmies  the  development  of  the  faculty  of  drawing  coi 
f erences  f r(»n  recorded  observations,  the  faculty  of  groupin 
ordinating  and  ccmiparing  facts,  and  of  drawing  f r(»n  thei 
and  just  conclusions.  Fourthly,  education  should  cultii 
power  of  expressing  one's  thoughts  clearly,  concisely,  and  o 
Observing  accurately,  recording  correctly,  comparing,  gi 
and  inferring  justly,  and  expressing  cogently  the  result  < 
mental  operations, — these  are  the  things  in  which  a  man 
trained  in  youth,  if  his  judgment  and  reasoning  power  a: 
systematically  developed.  Let  it  be  observed  that  the  emj 
here  placed  where  it  rightly  belongs;  on  discipline  or  po^ 
not  on  information  or  attainments  in  knowledge.  Then  t 
points  are  well  chosen ;  to  develop  the  powers  mentioned  are 
mary  ends  to  be  gained  by  schools  and  teachers ;  and  we  ma; 
call  a  school  or  a  school  system  that  falls  far  short  of  its 
these  particulars  a  failure.  Still,  we  must  not  overlodc  the 
relation  and  measure. 

The  question  arises,  How  much  can  the  elementary  scho 
teach  the  pupil  to  observe,  to  record,  to  infer,  and  to  exprei 
course,  the  answer  can  be  only  an  approximate  one.  It  mus 
mitted  that  the  elementary  teachers  of  the  country  fail  to  ge 
the  school  studies  the  disciplinary  value  there  is  in  them.  B 
geography,  and  history  may  be  particularly  mentioned.  I 
undertidLe  to  say  how  the  young  men  who  enter  college  now  < 
with  those  who  entered  a  generation  ago,  or  how  the  more  cu 
classes  now  and  then  compare,  in  respect  to  ability  to  write  tl 
lish  language;  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  mass 

people  write  it  far  better  than  they  ever  did  before. 

#  #  #  #  # 

Power  or  skill  resulting  from  any  kind  of  exercise  may 
sidered  under  two  aspects,  one  specific  and  one  generic 
strength  that  a  gymnast  accumulates  in  bowling  is  all  Ui 
bowling,  but  it  is  only  partially  and  secondarily  usable  in  i 
or  in  rowing.  The  power  engendered  by  solving  mathc 
problems  can  all  be  employed  in  carrying  on  mathematics 
but  only  a  part  of  it  is  available  in  studying  language  or 
The  extent  to  which  power  created  by  such  exercises  is  con 
— that  is,  the  extent  to  which  it  is  generic — depends  large] 
the  degree  of  congruity  existing  between  the  first  and  seconi 
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of  adaTity.  Skill  acquired  by  observing  facts  of  one  kind  and  by 
drawing  inferences  from  them,  is  not  wholly  convertible  into  skill  in 
dealing  with  a  different  kind  of  facts.  'IHie  savage  has  abundant 
practice  in  observation,  for  he  gets  his  daily  food  only  by  the  keen- 
est exercise  of  his  senses.  But  his  boasted  power  of  observation  is  a 
specialized  and  therefore  a  limited  power ;  introduced  into  London, 
he  is  far  less  observant  than  a  cockney,  and  left  to  himself  would 
soon  starve  to  death. 

There  is  no  method  of  observation  that  can  take  the  place  of 
personal  contact  with  facts  themselves.  While  precision,  patience, 
and  verification  are  of  general  value,  it  would  be  very  far  from  true 
to  say  that  good  scientific  observers,  in  their  several  fields,  are  neces- 
sarily good  observers  in  respect  to  politics,  manners,  and  customs, 
and  in  business  affairs ;  or  vice  versa.  It  is  indeed  a  question  how 
far  habits  of  observation  formed  in  the  fields  of  nature  serve  a 
man  in  the  fields  of  himianity.  And  so  it  is  with  the  logical  facul- 
ties. There  is  no  method  or  form  of  observation  or  reasoning  that 
a  man  can  acquire  and  then  effectively  turn,  like  a  swivel  gun,  in 
any  direction  that  he  pleases. 

If  any  one  doubts  the  validity  of  the  conclusion  that  has  been 
reached  in  regard  to  the  specific  and  the  generic,  he  should  ponder 
such  questions  as  these:  Are  mathematicians  less  liable  to  fall  into 
popular  delusions  and  sophisms  than  philologists?  Do  chemists 
enjoy  any  especial  immunity  from  fiat-money  and  free  silver?  Are 
physicists,  botanists,  geologists,  and  astronmners  particularly  skill- 
ful in  reaching  sound  conclusions  in  regard  to  strO^es  and  boycotts? 
Has  the  persecution  of  the  Jew  in  Grermany  been  confined  to  men 
taught  in  the  humanistic  gymnasia?  Have  students  trained  in 
American  schools  of  science  shown  special  aptitude  for  dealing  with 
the  Mormon  question?  In  general,  are  those  persons  who  cultivate 
the  observational  studies  particularly  expert  in  escaping  the  snares 
that  bad  politicians  and  charlatans  set  for  our  feet?  No  disparage- 
ment of  scientific  studies  lurks  in  these  questions,  or  of  scientific 
methods;  their  sole  purpose  is  to  show  that  the  relation  of  these 
studies  to  social  affairs,  outside  of  special  lines,  is  less  intimate  than 
many  people  assert. 

Only  practice  in  observing,  comparing,  and  judging  human 
facts — facts  into  which  freedom  and  so  probability  enter — can  fit 
a  man  in  an  eminent  degree  for  dealing  with  social  delusions  and 
fallacies.  The  school  studies  that  lie  proximate  to  such  experience 
as  this  in  the  field  of  real  life,  fall  into  the  historical  and  philosoph- 
ical groups.  The  student  who  has  rightly  studied  history,  soci- 
ology, and  political  economy  should  be  able  to  deal  effectivdy  with 
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social  and  political  questions ;  but  even  these  studies  will  not  confer 
the  power  to  do  so  if  they  are  pursued  in  a  merely  formal  and  ab- 
stract manner.  The  studies  that  lie  outside  of  these  groups  can 
equip  the  citizen  for  social  and  political  action  only  imperfectly, 
thru  a  certain  indirect  cultivation  of  general  intelligence  and  logical 
acumen.  Some  studies  will  do  more  in  this  direction,  others  less. 
The  more  closely  they  relate  to  humanity,  the  more  they  will  do. 
This  is  why  literature,  properly  taught,  is  so  valuable  a  discipline. 

Shall  we,  then,  enlarge  the  kindergarten  work,  the  drawing,  and 
the  manual  training  in  the  public  schools?  While  much  can  be  said 
in  favor  of  the  proposition  on  some  grounds,  I  fear  that  little  can 
be  said  on  the  ground  that  these  studies  will  quiddy  bring  the  free- 
silver  prophets  to  confusion,  or  that  they  will  afford  increased  se- 
curity for  the  Jews  in  Vienna  or  for  the  Mormons  in  Utah.  Let  the 
man  who  disputes  this  judgment  show  how  handling  the  ^^gifts," 
or  doubling  up  pieces  of  colored  paper  in  a  kindergarten,  or  how 
drawing,  or  handling  an  ax,  hammer,  or  saw  in  a  manual-training 
school,  lightens  his  pathway  when  he  walks  up  to  the  baUot4)oz 
on  election  day.  Are  union  workmen  in  paper-box  factories  more 
regardful  of  the  rights  of  non-union  workmen  than  union  men  in 
other  industries?  Do  men  who  handle  tools  never  strike  or  engage 
in  boycotts?  Are  engineers  who  use  drawing  instruments  pano- 
plied against  astrologers  and  fortune-tellers?  And  do  they  never 
accept  absurdities  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  English  system  of 
weights  and  measures  or  of  the  Great  Pyramid? 

Perhaps  it  is  worth  observing  that  superior  mental  maturity 
and  superior  instructors  are  not  the  only  advantages  that  college 
students  enjoy  over  students  in  lower  schools;  there  is  also  more 
liberty  of  thinking.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  that  newspapers, 
politicians,  and  occasional  patrons  have  sometimes  made  to  put 
stoppers  in  the  mouths  of  professors  of  political  economy,  there 
yet  exists  a  large  measure  of  academical  freedom.  Still,  some  pro- 
fessors feel  it  necessary  to  be  circumspect  in  dealing  with  certain 
economical  and  financial  fallacies  that  threaten  society.  Certainly 
it  would  hardly  be  safe  to  introduce  a  course  entitled  "Popular  De- 
lusions" into  the  public  high  schools.  In  those  schools  a  teadu^ 
could,  no  doubt,  work  his  will  upon  the  tulip  craze,  the  Mississippi 
scheme,  the  South  Sea  bubble,  continental  money,  mtdticauUsy  and 
blue  glass,  but  prudence  would  counsel  him  to  deal  gently  with  pro- 
tection and  free-silver,  and  to  leave  theosophy  and  Christian  science 

wholly  alone. 

#  #  #  #  # 

To  measure  the  extent  to  which  popular  education  has  qualified 
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the  masses  of  our  people  to  deal  with  social  fallacies  and  delusions 
is  a  difficult  undertaking.  Two  facts  or  groups  of  facts  may  be 
stated  that  will  at  once  show  why  it  is  difficult,  and  also  explain  in 
part  why  greater  progress  has  not  been  made  in  that  direction. 

First,  the  social  and  political  problems  that  arise  in  a  large 
and  highly  organized  society  are  never  easy.  To  deal  with  them 
effectiYely  is  the  highest  test  of  knowledge  and  mature  discipline. 
Besides,  the  enormous  social  and  political  changes  that  have  been 
accomplished  in  a  hundred  years,  and  notably  in  our  own  country, 
have  greatly  increased  the  number  and  difficulty  of  such  problems. 
Sudi  causes  as  the  growth  of  knowledge,  the  progress  of  invention, 
the  extension  of  the  area  of  our  civilization,  the  increase  in  the 
numbers  and  in  the  density  of  our  population  have  added  immensely 
to  the  scope  and  complexity  of  society.  In  respect  to  commerce 
and  trade,  industries,  the  division  of  labor,  education,  transporta- 
tion, literature  and  the  press,  benevolent  and  reformatory  agencies 
and  institutions,  social  life  and  the  distribution  of  wealth,  how  won- 
derfully heterogeneous  American  life  has  become.  Could  the  Amer- 
icans of  the  last  century  be  suddenly  introduced  to  the  America  of 
to-day,  they  would  show  a  confusion  similar  to  that  shown  by  sav- 
ages when  conducted  thru  the  streets  of  a  great  city.  The  country 
moves  at  such  speed  that  even  well  educated  men  cannot  maintain 
the  pace  and  keep  fully  abreast  of  the  questions  and  issues  that  con- 
cern them.  The  work  of  legislation  constantly  becomes  more  diffi- 
cult and  trying,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  Cbmpare  the  legisla- 
tion enacted  by  the  Greneral  Court  of  Massachusetts,  or  by  Congress, 
in  the  year  1792,  with  that  enacted  last  year.  Nor  does  the  con- 
stant enlargement  of  our  administrative  and  judicial  systems  pre- 
vent increasing  complaints  of  poor  and  insufficient  service. 

Secondly,  at  the  same  time  that  our  society  has  been  becoming 
more  and  more  heterogeneous,  it  has  been  becovning  more  and  more 
democratized.  Many  conservative  checks  and  balances  that  existed 
a  century  ago  have  been  swept  away,  and  others  have  become  mere 
fictions.  For  the  first  time  in  history  a  democracy  of  seventy-six 
millions  of  people,  far  advanced  in  social  differentiation,  is  acting 
upon  the  stage  of  the  world's  affairs.  Still  more,  since  democracy 
tends  to  weaken  authority,  expert  knowledge  and  opinion  are  gen- 
erally undervalued.  No  doubt  twelve  Americans  sitting  in  a  jury- 
box  pay  as  much  heed  to  a  chemist  who  swears  that  he  found  arsenic 
in  a  dead  man's  stomach  as  the  same  number  of  Frenchmen  or  Grer- 
mans ;  but  they  certainly  pay  much  less  attention  to  educational  and 
financial  experts.  The  result  is,  that  we  cannot  always  command 
the  best  knowledge  or  the  best  thought  that  is  current.     For  in- 
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stance,  the  courses  of  instruction  sent  out  by  ministers  of  < 
from  Paris,  Dresden,  and  Berlin  better  represent  the  high 
gogical  thought  of  France,  Saxony,  and  Prussia  than  thom 
by  our  thousands  of  school  boards  and  school  committees 
our  thought.  The  German  states  manage  their  education 
and  their  financial  affairs  better  than  we  manage  ours ;  but 
a  moment,  supposes  that  a  democratized  German  nation, 
such  vast  int^ests  as  ours  in  the  hollow  of  its  hand,  and 
vast  resources,  would  conduct  them  with  more  intelligence 
son?  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  a  democratic  soci< 
elementary  education  is  universal  is  the  best  possible  hotbe 
generation  of  crude  theories,  specious  sophisms,  and  delusi 
particularly  when  human  possibilities  are  so  great  as  in  tl 
States.  The  Athenians  were  the  freest,  the  most  intellec 
the  best  educated  people  of  antiquity;  Athens  also  affc 
rhetorician,  the  sophist,  and  the  demagog  unrivaled  opp€ 

Then  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  other  factors  thi 
and  knowledge  play  an  important  part  in  human  life.  ^ 
of  the  sophisms  that  ensnare  men  r^dly  have  their  tap-roc 
thinking;  for  the  most  part  they  spring  out  of  the  inte 
feelings,  the  passions  of  men.  ^^The  human  understandii 
Lord  Bacon,  ^^is  no  dry  light,  but  receives  an  infusion 
will  and  affections;  whence  proceed  sciences  which  may 
^sciences  as  one  would.'  For  what  a  man  had  rather  y 
he  more  readily  believes.  Therefore  he  rejects  difficult  thii 
impatience  of  research;  sober  things,  because  they  nam 
the  deeper  things  of  nature,  from  superstition ;  the  light 
rience,  from  arrogance  and  pride,  lest  his  mind  should  S( 
occupied  with  things  mean  and  transitory;  things  not  c 
believed,  out  of  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar, 
less,  in  short,  are  the  ways,  and  sometimes  imperceptible, 
the  affections  color  and  infect  the  understanding."  Anc 
conian  phrase  is  ^^drenched  and  blooded,"  and  a  recent  w 
plying  it  to  philosophies  of  life,  says  it  is  hard  to  decide  Y 
is  observation  and  how  much  hope,  and  whether  the  life  is 
termined  by  the  philosophy  or  the  philosophy  by  the  life. 
Spencer  thus  expresses  the  same  fact,  perhaps  in  an  exa 
form :  "Ideas  do  not  govern  the  world ;  the  world  is  go^ 
feelings,  to  which  ideas  serve  only  as  guides." 

We  need  not  doubt  that  the  American  people  are  mana^ 
affairs  better  than  any  people  that  has  preceded  them  cc 
managed  them ;  or  that,  as  our  education  improves  in  qualil 
civilization  becomes  more  mature,  as  the  people  become  b< 
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to  sift  and  to  winnow  what  passes  for  knowledge,  and  as  they  are 
constrained  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  experience  of  the  past,  they 
will  learn  to  manage  them  still  better.  But  there  is  nothing  in 
human  nature  or  in  human  experience  that  points  to  the  conclusion 
that  fallacies,  sophisms,  and  delusions  will  not  always  abound,  or 
that  education  will  ever  fully  neutralize  them.  Democracy  is  not  a 
perpetual  motion,  or  education  a  panacea.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
intdligent  and  the  reasonable,  the  wise  and  the  disinterested,  must 
always  stand  guard  over  the  interests  of  society. 

— ^B.  A.  Hinsdale, 
Professor  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching, 
in  the  University  of  Michigan. 

[Dr.  Hinsdale  has  been  dead  for  several  years.  The  article  here  presented 
is  made  up  of  selections  from  an  address  entitied  ''President  Eliot  on  Popular 
Education,''  which  was  delivered  before  the  Philosophical  Society  of  the  Uni- 
▼ertlty  of  Michigan  and  other  associations.  Dr.  Hinsdale  gave  to  the  editor 
a  copy  of  the  paper  for  use  in  Educatiokal  Foitkdatioks.  The  present  time 
seems  especially  opportune  for  a  discussion  of  the  principal  contentions  as  set 
f ortii  in  this  article.] 

Olbo  id  to  Blame  for  8tupidty? 

There  are  many  naturally  dull  and  stupid  boys  at  every  school 
— that  is  to  say,  boys  who  are  dull  and  stupid  at  book-learning.  It 
is  not  fair  to  say  that  all  such  boys  are  lazy  or  do  not  want  to  learn ; 
some  simply  cannot  learn.  The  subjects  on  the  curriculimi  are  not 
suitable  to  their  peculiar  mental  powers ;  and  their  lack  of  success 
demonstrates  the  folly  of  trying  to  subject  all  boys,  without  dis- 
tinction, to  the  same  mental  training,  and  plane  them  all  down  to 
the  same  mental  level.  There  are  almost  as  many  classes  of  boys, 
with  their  different  failings  and  aptitudes,  as  there  are  fishes  in  the 
sea.  The  result  is  that  many  thousands  of  boys  leave  school  with 
only  a  smattering  of  knowledge,  which  is  useless  for  any  practical 
purpose.  How  crass  is  the  ignorance  of  such  boys  only  those  who 
teach  them  know;  but,  in  spite  of  their  ignorance,  some  of  them 
afterwards  become  successful  men  of  business,  for  they  can  flourish 
as  soon  as  they  get  away  from  books,  and  can  turn  tiieir  attention 
to  the  practical  aspects  of  life.  This  shows  that,  if  the  attention  of 
apparently  stupid  boys  could  be  diverted  to  subjects  which  suit 
fhem,  they  would  be  successes. 

I  have  noticed  that  many  boys  who  are  of  no  use  at  book-learn- 
ing are  good  at  subjects  in  whidi  they  can  use  their  hands.  Thus, 
many  apparently  stupid  boys  are  very  good  at  geometrical  drawing. 
Other  stupid  boys  flourish  at  figure  and  landscape  drawing;  while 
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many  more  are  good  at  all  kinds  of  nuuiual  work,  such  as  carpenter- 
ing,  metal-work,  model-eDgineermg,  surveying,  and  practical  sci- 
ence. Here  we  have  an  abundance  of  useful  and  prc^table  subjects 
in  which  the  sOKsUed  stupid  boys  flourish,  and  which  they  might  be 
encouraged  to  pursue  under  an  enlightened  system  of  education. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  find  out  the  peculiar  aptitudes 


When  tbe  rod  was  king. 


of  every  child  under  his  care,  and  to  so  direct  his  energies  that  ixi 
leaving  school  he  will  be  fitted  to  follow  some  useful  occupation  with 
success.  Given  a  rational  system  of  education  and  able  teaching, 
full  justice  might  be  done  to  every  child,  and  the  number  of  failures 
being  diminished,  the  elBciency  of  the  nation  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased. — R.  W.  Ooi^B. 
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Cbc  8cboot  and  the  I>ome 

OMETEVfES,  perhaps,  the  man  on  the  outside,  unhandi- 
capped  by  the  bias  of  too  much  intimacy,  may  as  clearly, 
if  not  more  clearly,  summon  to  his  aid  the  working  ele- 
ments of  common  sense,  view  conditions  nearer  to  what 
f    they  really  are,  and  see  things  in  the  more  open  and  freer  light  of 
otdiiiary  day. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  I  assume  this  position,  and  whether  I  be 
ri|^  or  wrong,  I  think  I  am  right. 

^  Hie  child  is  under  four  influences — ^his  pre-natal  self,  his  home. 

Ins  idiool,  his  outside  environment. 

Just  now  I  will  discuss  but  two  of  these  influences,  pit  them 
^against  each  other,  for  the  better  one  to  win,  and  in  so  far  as  I  am 
^'mbhtf  I  will  give  each  fair  play. 

jr'         The  sentimentalist,  and  others,  have  said  that  ^^The  strength  of 
\     Ae  nation  is  in  the  homes  of  its  people." 

My  most  exacting  teacher,  my  experience,  my  contact  with  the 
woild  of  men  and  things,  my  outlooking  eyesight,  and  my  open- 
fldd  hearing,  have  forced  me  to  take  exception  and  to  declare  that 
tlie  strength  of  the  nation  is  in  the  SCHOOLS  of  its  people. 

Whether  or  not  the  home  should  by  right  predominate  the  school 
is  a  matter  which  I  will  not  attempt  to  here  discuss.  I  will  take 
things  as  they  are,  or  as  they  seem  to  me  to  be,  and  not  as  they 
may  be  or  ought  to  be. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  the  school  and  the  home  is 
in  that  the  school  is  composite  and  the  home  is  individual. 

A  knowledge  of  home-making  is  largely  limited  to  one^s  own 
individual  opinion,  experience,  bias,  or  self-willed  or  involimtary 
ignorance.  He  rules  the  home  as  it  pleases  him  to  do,  assisted  by  no 
general  guidance  save  what  he  has  unconsciously  absorbed  from  his 
always  limited  environment  while  a  child,  and  by  what  he  has  invol- 
untarily obtained  by  contact  with  his  relatives  and  neighbors. 

Civilization,  or  lack  of  civilization,  has  given  him  what  he  con- 
liders  eminent  domain  right,  the  right  or  might  to  do  as  he  will  with 
those  of  his  own  flesh  and  blood.  Probably  he  is  jealous  of  this 
right  or  might,  and  suffers  little  interference.  He  manages  his 
home  as  he  manages  himself.    What  he  thinks  is  right,  or  what  he 
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wants  to  dO|  is  his  law  of  action.  He  has  not  been  trained  f 
making,  partly  because  he  has  not  had  the  opportunity. 

Education  is  essential  to  any  kind  of  pn^dency.  Wii 
education,  or  training,  no  one  is  fit  to  manage  any  one  or  a 

In  no  other  department  of  life  is  individual  govemmen 
so  complete  a  sway. 

The  bookkeeper,  before  he  can  begin  to  manage  his  dep 
must  pass  thru  a  hard  evolution  of  experience.  Before 
lowed  to  command,  he  must  have  passed  years  under  comma 
engineer  of  even  the  slow-going  freight  train  must  leam  1 
and  must  know  every  detail  of  it,  before  he  is  permitted  t 
the  throttle.  What  he  thinks  he  knows  does  not  count, 
tion  depends  upon  what  he  can  prove  he  knows.  Respont 
not  given  him  until  he  is  able  by  experience  and  ability  to  a 
The  lawyer  is  not  admitted  to  the  bar  until  rigid  examini 
proved  his  fitness  to  practice  his  profession.  The  physii 
not  assume  the  responsibility  to  practice  until  he  has  spc 
years  in  the  practice  of  educative  experience. 

The  parent  passes  no  examination.  He  is  not  obliged 
his  pn^ciency.  He  assumes  the  responsibility  of  home-mi 
child-bearing,  and  of  child-government  irrespective  of  hi 
irrespective  of  his  training,  irrespective  of  his  experience, 
tive  of  any  special  education,  irrespective  of  any  common  e 
irrespective  of  ability.  If  he  be  of  proper  age,  and  he  : 
idiot,  he  may  marry  according  to  his  own  selfish  will.  He  i 
children.  The  law  of  the  land  makes  him  little  less  than  ti 
So  long  as  he  doesn't  outwardly  transgress  the  law,  he  m 
he  pleases  with  what  he  caUs  his  own.  So  long  as  he  gi 
some  education,  some  clothes,  some  food,  some  shelter, 
not  treat  them  with  law-breaking  cruelty,  he  is  allowed  1 
them  as  he  will,  to  force  them  into  any  occupation,  and  t 
them  to  embrace  any  form  of  religious  teaching.  He  n 
very  large  extent,  neglect  to  provide  properly  for  their 
wants,  and  to  a  complete  extent  refuse  to  administer  to  1 
kind  of  moral,  mental,  or  spiritual  assistance.  Nature  { 
these  bidden  or  unbidden  children.  Probably  most  of  thei 
the  product  of  intention.  The  law,  the  unwritten  law  as  w 
written  law,  allows  him  to  almost  completely  do  with  the 
wavering  will  may  dictate. 

The  parent  is  the  home ;  at  least,  almost  the  whole  of  1 
Follow  the  parent  in  his  daily  walks  within  his  yard 
side  of  it.    Examine  him  by  any  method  of  inspection. 
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jou  take  him  as  he  averages,  not  in  his  exceptions.  See  the  father 
in  the  marts  of  trade.  View  his  life  as  he  views  it,  largely  from  the 
counting-room,  the  shop,  and  the  factory.  What  time  has  he  other 
than  for  earning  necessity  or  wanted  luxury?  To  work  early  in  the 
morning;  at  work  all  day;  at  home  in  the  shadows  of  the  night; 
tired,  fretful,  unable  to  realize  or  practice  the  niceties  of  life. 
Watch  the  mother,  who  narrowed  her  world  by  limiting  it  to  her 
home;  when  she,  from  necessity  perhaps,  put  herself  away  from  the 
broadness  of  opportunity.  Follow  her  from  the  home  to  the  meet- 
ing-house, from  the  home  to  shopping.  Talk  with  her.  Get  in 
touch  with  her.  Observe  what  she  knows,  what  she  thinks,  and  what 
she  seems  interested  in.  Judge  her  by  what  she  appears  to  be  to 
you,  for  what  she  appears  to  be  to  you  most  likely  is  what  she  is. 
Has  the  sun  of  her  enlightenment  set,  and  if  it  has  not  set,  do  many 
of  its  rays  seem  to  penetrate  the  darkness  of  her  convention?  Can 
you  feel,  do  you  feel,  that  she  is  half -fitted  for  the  God-given  work 
of  child-bearing  and  of  child-raising? 

Listen  to  her  conversation.  Do  you  hear  many  words  which 
seem  to  show  that  she  has  any  well-defined  conception  of  what  she 
is,  of  what  she  should  be,  and  of  what  she  has  the  co-operative  power 
to  produce? 

Select  at  random  a  thousand  fathers.  Follow  them  until  you 
somewhat  know  them.  How  many  of  them  would  you  want  for 
your  paternal  parent?  Do  the  same  with  a  thousand  mothers. 
Would  you  find  many  that  you  would  select  as  a  mother  worthy  of 
your  reverence,  of  your  love,  or  even  of  a  decent  grade  of  your 
respect? 

Forget,  for  the  moment,  the  honor  alleged  to  be  due  to  father 
and  mother.  Think  not  of  your  own  youth.  For  the  time  being 
put  out  of  your  mind  all  parental  feeling,  that  you  may  see  these 
two  thousand  parents,  not  in  the  twilight  of  convention,  but  in  the 
sunlight  of  illumined  fact.  How  many  of  them,  think  you,  are 
more  than  indifierently  acquainted  with  the  fundamental  knowledge 
necessary  for  even  a  coarse  familiarity  with  tde  roughest  principles 
of  home  and  child-making?  How  many  of  them  go  at  child-getting 
with  the  same  intelligence,  with  the  same  thought,  with  the  same 
shrewdness  even,  that  they  display  in  business  or  in  bargain-hunt- 
ing? How  many  of  them  give  any  indication  that  they  ever  had 
more  than  a  sentimental  thought  when  under  the  spell  of  engage- 
ment leading  to  marriage?  How  many  of  them  even  try  to  attempt 
to  realize  the  seriousness  and  responsibilities  of  wedlock?  How 
many  of  them  have  children  by  deliberate  intention?  How  many 
of  them  make  any  preparation,  save  the  making  of  baby  clothes. 
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engaging  a  doctor,  and  hiring  a  nurse,  for  the  greatec 
the  whole  reahn  of  Nature-given  privileges?  Where  are 
ing  schools  for  the  would-marry?  Is  there  any  instituti 
making  of  husbands  and  wives?  Is  there  any  primary  fc 
cation  of  would-be  mothers,  or  even  for  mothers  themselv< 

The  husband  and  wife  and  the  father  and  mother  an 
trained  for  their  vocation  than  are  the  aspirants  for  anj 
tive  department  in  the  whole  catalog  of  human  endeavor. 

Can  these  uneducated,  untrained,  and  almost  riotous 
even  the  foundation-stone  of  the  wall  which  is  to  be  the  s 
the  nation? 

The  teacher,  with  all  his  faults,  is  composite.    He  is 
of  a  great  and  far-reaching  system,  a  system  which  he  dii 
vidually  make  himself,  a  system  which  is  the  intelligent 
centuries  of  brain-action,  continuous  training,  and  ev 
education. 

The  teacher  cannot  teach  until  he  has  been  taught  to 

Thousands  of  institutions  are  open  to  him,  and  not  oi 
training  schools  is  individually  manned.  Each  one  is  a 
prodigious  educational  system. 

True,  there  are  incompetent  teachers,  but  their  incon 
from  lack  of  ability,  not  from  lack  of  training  and  op 
No  teacher  teaches  wholly  according  to  his  own  idea,  and 
did,  his  training  would  give  him  some  right  to  practice  i 
ism.  But  no  true  teacher  would,  if  he  could,  force  his 
panied  ideas  upon  his  pupils,  for  the  true  teacher  is  educ 
by  book  and  in  actual  experience,  and  true  education  does 
its  possessor  to  practice  against  the  principles  of  compos 
gence. 

He  who  does  not  know  right  from  wrong,  knows  he  is 
what  he  does  not  know  against  the  known,  and  sifts  all 
thru  his  sievy  brain  of  ignorance. 

The  parent  does  not  know.  Where  can  he  conveniei 
his  duties?  The  opportunity  for  home-making,  cfaild-ma 
child-rearing  knowledge  is  lacking.  It  cannot  be  foui 
by  those  who  make  sacrificing  search  for  it,  and  the  men  a 
of  to-day  have  not  the  ready  time  to  learn  of  life's  vitals, 
front  rank  of  modem  man  gets  near  enough  to  Truth  to  f 
the  truth  of  Truth. 

The  teacher  teaches  as  he  has  been  taught  to  teach, 
viduality  is  subservient  to  the  educational  system.    He 
own  master.    He  is  the  servant  of  something  greater  than  1 
can  be  rjijled  to  account.    His  Dosition  can  be  taken  awav  : 
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The  gnat  law  of  tfae  land  is  over  him.  He  cannot  more  than  par- 
tiallj  troiisgrefls  it.  He  is  under  subeervience.  Not  as  he  individu- 
ally wills  can  he  do,  but  as  the  educational  system  says  he  must  do, 
BO  must  he  do. 

The  parent  substantially  does  as  he  pleases.  The  teacher  does 
as  it  pleases  a  higher  power.  The  parent  may  and  may  not  have 
lyston.  The  teacher  must  have  system.  The  parent  has  not  been 
tau^t.    The  teacher  has  been  trained. 


Astronomy. 
Allegorical  RepNsentatiODS. 


The  parent  is  biased.  He  is  managing  his  own  flesh  and  blood. 
He  is  handling  what  he  thinks  belongs  to  him.  Even  piu-ental  love, 
pure  and  holy  as  it  is,  is  not  always  safe;  for  love,  thru  ignorance 
has  done  untold  injury. 

Not  what  we  individually  think,  is  right,  because  we  thinlc  it  it 
right.  No  man,  no  matter  how  good  he  may  be;  no  woman,  not 
even  if  she  be  clothed  in  the  glory  of  perfected  motherhood,  alma 
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by  herself 9  can  safely  dictate  or  manage.  So  long  as  \ 
this  side  of  full  civilization,  none  of  uB  alone  is  safe.  In 
posite  is  the  greatest  measure  of  safety. 

The  teacher  is  composite. 

The  parent  is  individual. 

The  child  needs  love,  but  he  needs  something  far  more  i 
some  love.  He  needs  discipline  and  justice.  He  cannot  c 
right  discipline,  nor  anywhere  near  the  full  measure  of  j 
the  hands  of  any  one  of  whom  he  is  a  flesh  and  blood  part 

The  discipline  of  relationship  is  biased.    Its  justice  is  ] 

No  savage  tribe  would  allow  a  jury  to  be  made  up  of 
tives  of  the  prisoner.  No  jury  of  civilization  would  be  pei 
sit  on  a  case  in  which  it  had  individual  interest. 

The  teacher,  as  a  representative  of  a  great  educations 
is  better  able  to  judge  fairly  and  to  more  properly  adminii 
pline.    However  imperfect  he  may  be  individually,  he  has 
preference,  consequently  he  is  more  competent  to  train 
than  is  the  individual  parent  who  naturally  has  individui 
ence  or  bias. 

I  believe  that  the  great  men  and  women  of  the  work 
major  part  of  what  they  are,  barring  their  ability,  to  the 
they  received,  not  at  home,  but  at  school,  where  Uieir  indi 
was  broadened,  and  where  they  learned  of  the  great  world, 
the  individual  lips  of  the  parent,  but  from  that  great  comp 
tern  of  education,  which,  faulty  as  it  is,  is  right  in  prindp 
officially  and  professionally  unbiased  by  individual  idea  an< 

The  school  has  to  be  broad. 

The  home  may  be  as  narrow  as  it  pleases  it  to  be. 

The  school  is  amenable  to  system,  to  composite  manag 
collective  ideas  and  methods. 

The  home  is  under  self -direction. 

The  strength  of  the  nation  is  in  the  schools  of  its  peo 

Boston^  Mass,  Nathaniel  C.  Fowle: 


What  is  quaintly  called  education  is  largely  a  process  c 
ing  useless  information.  A  little  child  ...  is  cooped  up 
and  cruelly  compelled  to  learn  the  length  of  a  river  in  C3ii 
To  what  end? 

No  wonder  that  many  children  turn  out  badly ;  the  se] 
jury  thru  the  acquisition  of  useless  information  rankles 
and  turns  them  away  from  all  knowledge. 

— W.  D.  HowELLs.    "Easy  Cheax^^—Harper^i  Moi 
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School  Cbildrcn  as  QOage-earnera 

HHE  reality  of  the  desire  of  our  people  for  universal  educa- 
tion is  vouched  for  by  the  millions  cheerfully  spent  on  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  elementary  schools. 
There  is  little  objection  to  keep  up  and  even  increase  this 
expenditure  ,  whether  derived  from  taxes  or  from  the  voluntary 
contribution  of  those  who  desire  to  maintain  schools  in  which  defin- 
ite religious  dogma  is  taught.  Even  those  representatives  of  the 
people  who  undertake  the  function  of  urging  economy  always  ex- 
cept the  expenditure  on  education  from  their  general  denunciations 
of  extravagance.  It  may  be  true  that  in  some  country  districts 
education  rates  are  grudgingly  paid,  and  people  would  gladly  go 
bade  if  they  could  to  cheaper  schools ;  but  in  towns,  at  any  rate,  the 
majority  of  people  are  in  favor  of  large  expenditures  on  edu- 
cation. 

Yet  everybody  knows  that  a  great  deal  of  the  money  thus  spent 
is  wasted.  It  is  not  only  that  the  wrong  subjects  are  taught ;  that 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are  not  at  all  ages  the  best  means 
of  developing  the  intelligence  of  children ;  that  the  same  curriculum 
is  not  suitable  to  the  children  of  artisans  and  rural  laborers ;  that 
education  is  carried  on  in  some  schools  by  teachers  ill-qualified  and 
too  few;  and  that  the  structure  of  the  buildings  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  best  modem  requirements.  But  the  schools,  such  as 
they  are,  teaching  the  subjects  they  do,  with  the  staff  and  appli- 
ances at  their  disposal,  do  not  produce  the  results  of  which  they  are 
capable,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  a  proper  supply  of  the 
raw  material  on  which  they  are  intended  to  operate.  The  public  is 
very  reluctant  to  acknowledge  this.  They  do  not  attempt  to  deny 
that  at  lecist  large  numbers  of  children  are  never  reached  at  all  by 
the  education  machinery;  that  of  those  whose  names  are  on  the 
books  of  the  schools,  a  certain  proportion  is  absent  every  time  the 
schools  are  opened,  and  that  this  proportion  consists  very  largely, 
day  by  day,  of  the  same  children;  that  scholars  who  attend  the 
schools  have  knowledge  crammed  into  them  at  too  early  an  age, 
when  their  minds  are  immature  and  unfit  to  assimilate  what  is 
taught ;  that  many  are  sent  to  school  in  a  state  of  hunger  and  weari- 
ness which  totally  unfits  them  to  prc^t  by  instruction;  and  that  just 
at  the  age  when  children  are  fit  to  begin  to  study  they  are  removed 
from  school — the  necessary  result  of  which  is  that  the  greater  part 
forget  everything  which  has  been  taught  to  them  at  so  great  an  ex- 
pense.    People  cannot  deny  these  facts,  but  they  are  determined  to 
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ignore  them.  They  shut  their  eyes  to  the  monstrous  foil; 
system.  What  would  be  thought  of  the  intelligence  of  a 
turer  who  provided,  at  great  cost,  the  most  approved  mc 
chinery,  and  then  fed  it  with  raw  material  utterly  unfit  ti 
the  article  intended  This  is  exactly  what  our  people,  wh< 
their  eminently  practical  character,  are  about  in  their  ec 
system. 

The  reason  of  this  wilful  blindness  is  that  the  claims 
tion  have  a  most  powerful  and  formidable  rival  in  the 
labor.     Children,  while  they  are  being  educated,  have  at 
tame  to  take  their  part  in  carrying  on  the  industries  of  the 
Child  labor  is  demanded  and  justified  on  three  distinct  gi 

First,  it  is  said  that  the  poverty  of  parents  renders  i 
which  children  can  earn  necessary  for  the  maintenanc 
family; 

Secondly,  it  is  alleged  that  various  processes  of  industi 
be  carried  on  without  the  help  of  children ;  and. 

Thirdly,  the  convenience  of  the  richer  classes  requires  1 
ance  of  school  children  in  their  amusements. 

( 1 )  Parents  who  employ  their  children  for  the  purpost 
ing  wages  are  an  insign^cant  minority  of  the  working  cL 
it  is  doubtful  how  much  of  the  existing  employment  of  c 
due  to  necessity,  and  how  much  to  a  greedy  desire  on  th 
unworthy  parents  to  gain  as  mudi  as  they  can,  as  early  as 
out  of  tJie  labor  of  their  children.  There  are  undoubted 
parents  in  extreme  poverty  who  make  immense  sacrifices 
to  keep  their  children  at  school,  and  who  will  endure,  themi 
greatest  hardships  rather  than  deprive  them  of  the  educat 
they  think  it  is  for  their  interest  to  receive ;  while  there  t 
much  better  off,  who  send  their  children  to  work  the  mofi 
are  capable  of  earning  the  most  trifling  wages,  and  seem  U 
the  interest  of  the  children  very  little  in  comparison  with 
venience  of  having  their  earnings  to  spend.  There  are 
edly,  however,  both  in  town  and  country  many  families,  i 
present  economical  conditions  of  society,  who  are  continual 
straits.  Among  the  poor  in  the  great  cities,  the  laboi 
parents,  and  still  less  that  of  a  widow  left  with  a  large 
bring  up,  is  generally  insufficient  to  provide  food,  dotl 
rent,  without  the  earnings  which  the  children  are  able  to  ec 
and  in  country  districts  where  the  laborer  marries  young, 
ally  begets  a  large  family,  there  is  always  a  period,  just  I 
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elder  children  are  old  enough  to  go  to  work,  when  the  difficulty  of 
providing  sufficient  food  for  their  growing  necessities  becomes  so 
acute  that  the  time  when  the  first  child  begins  to  earn  is  hailed  by 
the  mother,  who  has  usually  the  management  of  the  income,  as  a 
relief  from  an  almost  intolerable  strain. 

Economists  declare  that  the  ultimate  elBTect  of  families  being 
thus  dependent  upon  child  labor  for  their  resources  is  to  lower  the 
wages  of  adults.  But  this  result  is  produced  only  in  the  long  run; 
and  the  parents  are  too  ignorant  of  political  economy,  and  too  se- 
verely pressed  by  present  need,  to  care  for  the  remote  effects  which 
are  produced  by  sending  out  their  children  to  work. 

(2)  The  theory  that  children's  labor  is  absolutely  essential  to 
any  of  the  processes  of  industry  is  now  gradually  being  given  up. 
It  used,  for  instance,  formerly  to  be  alleged  that  there  were  opera- 
tions in  the  textile  manufactures  which  children  alone  could  per- 
form, and  that  it  was  essential  for  the  production  of  an  efficient 
worker  to  begin  labor  at  a  very  early  age,  because  it  was  then  only 
that  the  necessary  dexterity  with  the  fingers  could  be  acquired. 
But  now  that  the  factories  of  our  chief  continental  rivals,  France, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland,  have  been  entirely  denuded  of  all  work- 
en  under  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  when  even  in  Great 
Britain,  under  the  existing  law,  the  half-time  system  is  gradually 
dying  out  of  itself,  it  is  evident  that  this  theory  must  be  abandoned. 
It  was  also  formerly  said  that  there  were  certain  thin  seams  of  coal 
which  could  only  be  worked  by  small  boys,  but  since  the  age  in  Great 
Britain  has  been  raised  to  twelve — and  in  most  continental  coun- 
tries, in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Berlin  Conference, 
to  fourteen — it  is  evident  that  this  excuse  for  the  employment  of  ^ 
very  young  children  in  underground  labor  has  been  found  unreal. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  labor  of  children  is  not  indis- 
pensable it  is  extremely  useful,  and  that  a  child  attending  upon  an 
adult  laborer  can  make  the  work  of  the  latter  very  much  more  effi- 
cient. There  are  also  some  industries  in  which  the  child  is  not  only 
useful  to  the  adult,  but  in  which  the  employment  is  actually  ben^- 
cial  to  the  child  itself.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  industries 
which  are  carried  on  in  the  open  air,  such  as  agriculture,  horticul- 
ture, and  occupations  of  that  kind.  There  is,  however,  a  tendency 
to  exaggerate  the  advantages  of  this  sort  of  employment  and  to  talk 
as  if  outdoor  work  was  always  of  a  kind  which  was  instructive  and 
improving  to  the  intelligence  of  a  child.  Agricultural  labor  is 
sometimes  described  as  a  kind  of  technical  instruction.  It  is  not  al- 
ways so.     A  great  deal  of  the  work  to  which  rural  children  are  set 
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is  monotonouB,  uninstructiTe,  and  very  much  more  calc 
deaden  than  to  develop  their  faculties. 

(8)  In  the  case  of  children  employed  as  caddies  on  g 
or  to  pick  up  balls  at  tennis,  there  is  no  objection  to  th< 
ment  itself.  The  work  is  light  and  healthy ;  it  is  regard 
child  rather  as  play,  and  the  pay  is  very  good.  If  sud 
done  out  of  school  hours  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  again 
if  it  is  done  in  school  hours,  it  is  injurious  to  the  child  a 
school  from  which  it  is  taken;  to  the  child,  because  it  is 
from  its  proper  work  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  delightful  bi 
alizing  holiday ;  to  the  school  because  it  spoils  the  woric  of 
to  which  the  child  belongs.  Every  one  who  has  had  anyth 
with  teaching  knows  how  impossible  it  is  to  carry  on  the  t 
class  unless  the  children  who  compose  it  are  regular  in  thei 
ance,  and  the  persistent  irregularity  of  even  a  few  children 
serious  drawback  to  the  progress  of  the  rest. 

Five  years  ago,  the  employment  of  school  children 
earners  was  the  subject  of  an  inquiry  by  the  Education  De 
of  Great  Britain.  The  returns  gave  tiie  cases  of  144,026 
on  the  books  of  schools  who  were  known  to  be  employed  f 
or  profit ;  but  the  number  actually  employed  was  very  mucl 
Many  of  the  correspondents  misread  the  circular  in  whic 
formation  was  asked  for. 

(1)  Many  returned  only  the  names  of  children  in  re^ 
ployment.  The  greater  part  of  child  labor  is  not  reg 
casual. 

(2)  In  many  cases  they  omitted  those  who,  tlio  empl 
profit,  did  not  receive  wages.  A  great  number  of  child 
for  profit  obtained  by  their  parents,  and  get  no  actual  waj 
selves. 

(3)  Some  correspondents  made  no  return  at  all  where 
judgment,  the  employment  of  the  children  was  beneficial 
bodily  health,  however  disadvantageous  to  their  in 
progress. 

(4)  In  many  cases  where  the  employment  was  not  out 
hours,  but  in  school  hours,  no  return  at  all  was  made.     Ii 
number  of  cases,  especially  in  agricultural  districts,  the  c 
goes  to  work  is  taken  away  from  school  altogether,  and 
make  his  appearance  there  again  until  the  employment  con 
end. 

(5)  Many  of  the  correspondents  admitted  the  returns 
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complete  and  inaccurate.  In  all,  88,866  girls  were  returned  as 
against  11 0,161  boys.  It  is  obvious  that  the  former  figures  repre- 
sented a  very  small  portion  of  the  girls  actually  at  work. 

It  must,  therefore,  be  admitted  that  for  any  accurate  statistical 
purpose  this  return  could  not  be  relied  on.  But  it  showed  the  ex- 
istence of  a  great  social  evil;  it  depicted  its  nature,  and  it  called 
the  attention  of  all  those  who  wished  to  see  the  people  properly  edu- 
cated to  a  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  that  result. 

The  evidence  of  the  return  e8tablished,or  at  least  rendered  highly 
probable,  the  following  facts : 

(1)  School  children  are  employed  at  very  early  ages.  Of  the 
144,000,  more  than  half  were  under  eleven  years  of  age. 

(2)  The  standards  attained  by  the  school  children  employed 
were  very  low;  more  than  half  were  in  or  under  the  fourth-year 
class. 

(8)  The  occupations  are  for  the  most  part  not  in  themselves 
desirable;  they  are  not  instructive,  and  are  not  calculated  to  develop 
an  intelligent  and  skilful  worker.  SeUing  newspapers  in  the  streets, 
which  is  generally  but  not  exclusively  the  work  of  boys,  occupied 
16,182;  while  employment  in  shops  or  in  running  errands  for  shop- 
keepers, also  usually  done  by  boys,  occupied  76,178  children.  Most 
of  the  girls  returned  were  said  to  be  employed  in  minding  babies 
and  other  housework,  and  there  were  4,019  returned  as  employed  in 
needlework  and  like  occupations.  Such  girls  were  for  the  most  part 
assisting  their  parents  in  tailoring,  dressmaking,  matchbox-making, 
and  such  like  home-work. 

(4)  The  hours  of  labor  of  school  children  are  inordinately  long. 
There  were  60,268  employed  from  ten  to  twenty  hours  a  week, 
27,008  from  twenty-one  to  thirty,  and  12,961  employed  for  more 
than  thirty  hours  a  week ;  many  were  employed  the  whole  of  Satur^ 
day^  and  some  constantly  on  Sundays. 

(6)  The  wages  earned  are  contemptibly  smaU.  Think  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  future  of  a  child  for  a  few  pennies ! 

The  practice  of  using  school  children  as  wage-earners  produces 
upon  their  education  two  difi^erent  effects:  in  some  cases  it  brings 
about  their  withdrawal  altogether  from  school ;  in  others,  it  causes 
them  to  be  sent  to  school  in  a  state  totally  unfit  to  be  taught. 

Hie  entire  withdrawal  of  children  from  school  in  order  to  be 
employed  in  industrial  pursuits  is,  to  some  extent,  the  fault  of  the 
inconvenient  and  inelastic  character  of  the  law  of  school  attendance 
itsdf  •     The  law  is  hard  and  rigid ;  it  takes  no  account  of  the  cui- 
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toms  and  habits  of  the  people;  it  is  incapable  of  being  at 
local  circumstances.  To  the  city  and  to  the  country  ident 
are  applied.  If  strictly  enforced,  it  would  stop  almost  all 
ment  of  young  children  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  li 
dren  in  Bavaria,  in  Switzerland,  in  Norway,  and  other 
where  elementary  education  is  much  more  advanced  than  j 
assist  in  hay-maJdng,  harvesting,  fruit-picking,  and  light 
that  kind,  not  only  with  advantage  to  those  by  whom  the} 
ployed,  but  with  great  benefit  to  their  own  health  and  devc 
At  those  seasons  of  the  year  when  the  help  of  children  in 
tural  pursuits  is  required,  the  schools  are  altogether  closed, 
young  children  may  be  seen  helping  in  hay-making,  mindi 
taking  care  of  flocks  of  goats,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
cal  growth;  and  as  the  outdoor  life  of  summer  alternate 
very  regular  and  constant  attendance  at  school  during  tl 
up  to  the  age  of  thirteen,  fourteen,  and  fifteen,  the  resu 
system  is  as  advantageous  to  the  mind  as  it  is  to  the  bodi 
Strict  obedience  to  the  law  in  country  districts  in  Eng 
America  entails  loss  to  farmers  of  the  children's  services, 
to  parents  of  the  wages  which  the  children  earn.  The  cor 
is  that,  during  hay  and  harvest  time,  the  law  is  almost  ui 
broken ;  the  schools  are  depopulated,  and  school  trustees,  wl 
it  is  to  see  the  law  enforced,  become  by  stress  of  circumsb 
very  people  by  whom  it  is  persistently  broken. 

But  besides  agriculture  there  are  other  pursuits  in  wh 
sions  arise  when  child  labor  is  greatly  in  demand,  and  the 
ment  of  it  conflicts  with  the  hard  and  unyielding  law.     In 
ing  industry,  at  the  seasons  of  the  year  when  great  catch< 
take  place;  in  timber  cutting,  when  the  help  of  childrer 
useful,  the  law  is  practically  not  enforced  because  the  law 
convenient  for  the  habits  and  necessities  of  the  population. 
this,  the  penalty  imposed  for  contravening  the  law  is  absui 
only  after  long  neglect  of  the  duty  of  sending  the  child 
that  a  fine  is  inflicted  at  all.     A  case  was  quoted  in  the  Briti 
of  Commons  of  a  London  boy  whose  father  had  been  summ< 
fined  pretty  regularly  every  month  for  a  period  of  nearly  t 
— the  5  shillings  fine  each  time  being  a  very  trifling  deduct 
the  wages  which  the  boy  was  able  to  earn  for  his  father  by 
the  law. 

When  children  are  withdrawn  from  school  for  the  pui 
labor  a  most  injurious  effect  is  produced  upon  the  school  ii 
is  the  disorganization  of  the  classes,  and  the  impossibility  < 
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ing  on  eflkient  class  teaching,  which  renders  the  absence  of  a  num- 
ber of  children  f  rcnn  school  disastrous  to  the  efficiency  of  the  school 
itself.  It  would  be  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  schools  if  there 
was  an  elastic  system  similar  to  that  in  Switzerland,  by  which  at  cer- 
tain seasons,  and  for  certain  purposes,  the  whole  school  could  be 
entirely  dosed,  instead  of  the  present  system  by  which  a  number 
of  children  are  at  certain  periods  removed  from  the  school,  while 
the  unfortunate  teacher  is  expected  to  carry  on  the  work  and  do 
what  he  can  with  the  renmant  that  is  left. 

But  the  case  of  those  children  who,  instead  of  being  entirely  re- 
moved from  school,  are  sent  there  exhausted  by  toil,  is  the  more 
sad.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Ernest  Gray  mentioned,  from 
his  personal  experience  as  a  teacher  in  a  London  school,  the  case  of 
a  boy  regularly  employed  to  deliver  milk  or  newspapers  from  about 
four  o'dock  in  the  morning  till  the  time  when  he  came  to  school.  In 
indement  weather  he  constantly  arrived  without  having  had  any 
breakfast,  and  wet  to  the  skin ;  his  younger  brother  used  to  bring 
him  food  surreptitiously,  and  he  ate  it  in  school,  under  the  judi- 
dously  blind  eyes  of  his  humane  teacher.  It  is  impossible  for  a 
child  to  do  exhausting  labor  and  learn  at  the  same  time.  Half- 
timers  who  work  in  the  morning  in  factories  generally  spend  the 
hours  of  afternoon  school  in  slumber.  If  children  are  to  be  em- 
ployed in  serious  labor  at  all,  the  work  must  be  relegated  to  one 
period  of  the  year  and  the  school  to  another.  It  is  quite  impossible 
to  carry  on  the  two  processes  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

To  find  a  remedy  for  this  social  evil  is  a  problem  of  extreme 
difficulty.  It  is  a  question  of  degree.  Under  present  social  condi- 
tions it  is  impossible  to  suppress  altogether  the  working  of  school 
children  for  wages  or  profit.  Some  such  employment  is  inevitable, 
and  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  attempt  so  to  regulate  it  that  it  shall 
not  cause  the  immense  injury  to  the  child  which  long  hours  of  labor 
combined  with  attendance  at  school  must  cause.  But  there  is  some- 
thing else  which  in  justice  to  the  children  of  the  poor  should  at 
this  point  be  referred  to.  Some  people  seem  to  imagine  that  it  is 
right  to  divide  a  child's  time  between  school  and  work,  and  they 
forget  that  young  children  also  require  time  to  play.  The  old 
adage  that  ^^All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy*'  seems 
to  be  thought  inapplicable  to  the  poor,  and  our  arrangements  are  to 
be  made  as  if  recreation  were  not  a  necessity  for  all  children,  but  a 
luxury  appropriate  only  to  the  children  of  the  ridi.  If  it  be  con- 
sidered how  very  much  of  the  time  at  school  and  college  is  spent  in 
games  by  those  whose  after  life  is  not  likely  to  be  entirely  destitute 
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of  enjojrment,  it  seems  hard  that  the  children  of  the  poor, 
little  to  look  forward  to  in  the  future  but  a  life  of  monoto 
should  be  altogether  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  play,  so 
for  every  young  animal  in  its  early  years. 

Work  which  children  are  expected  to  do  should  ther 
infringe  either  upon  the  time  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to 
or  upon  the  time  which  ought  to  be  consecrated  to  recref 
play.     The  amount  of  industrial  work  which  can  be  perfoi 
school  child  is  best  regulated  and  limited  by  its  parents,  a 
vast  majority  of  cases  this  discretion  is  exercised  wisely, 
dren  are  not  allowed  to  be  over-pressed.     It  is  only  a  minor 
parents  that  require  to  be  restrained  by  legislation  from 
too  much  from  their  children,  and  the  problem  which  the  k 
has  to  consider  is,  by  what  means  the  cruel  or  thoughtle 
can  be  prevented  from  inflicting  this  kind  of  injury  upon 
In  this  regard  far  more  confidence  can  be  placed  in  local  ai 
than  in  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  of  the  state.     Circi 
and  conditions  differ  between  town  and  country.     These 
circumstances  require  differential  treatment,  and  it  would  1 
sible  to  frame  one  hard-and-fast  law  which  would  apply  to 
tifarious  conditions  of  different  parts  of  a  state.     Tlie  < 
the  efforts  of  local  authorities  are  visible  and  immediate, 
could  in  the  main  be  trusted  to  make  such  regulations  as 
suitable  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  their  towns  or 

There  is  one  part  of  the  employement  of  children  wh 
easily  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  local  authoi 
work  that  is  carried  on  in  the  streets, — selling  newspapers, 
and  other  articles. 

In  several  places  regulations  have  already  been  made  w 
ence  to  children  trading  in  the  streets.  No  child  should  b 
to  trade  at  all  without  a  license  and  without  wearing  a  d 
badge.  The  badges  given  out  on  the  issue  of  the  license 
of  two  sorts,  one  to  be  worn  by  children  who  are  by  lai 
from  attendance  at  school,  and  the  other  by  those  who 
under  the  obligation  to  go  to  school,  so  that  every  polic< 
at  once  distinguish  to  which  class  the  child  belongs.  N 
should  be  made  for  the  badge ;  a  deposit  of  a  few  pennies 
asked  for,  but  this  deposit  should  never  be  a  hard-and-fa 
tion.  The  license  is  given  upon  condition  that  certain  re 
are  observed.  No  licensed  child  may  trade  in  the  street  a 
o'clock  at  night ;  no  child  which  is  not  exempt  from  schoc 
ance,  and  no  girl,  may  trade  after  seven  o'dodc  between  t 
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October  and  the  Slst  of  March.  The  licensed  children  must  be 
decently  and  sufficiently  clothed.  They  must  not  enter  any  liquor 
shops  or  any  place  of  public  entertainment.  No  child  which  is  not 
exempt  from  school  attendance  can  trade  in  the  street  at  all  during 
school  hours.  Such  regulations  will  put  an  end  to  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  evils  disclosed  by  investigations  of  the  child-labor 
problem. 

As  regards  other  working  children:  the  various  authorities  by 
whom  government  is  administered  scarcely  make  sufficient  use  of  the 
circumstance  that  the  general  mass  of  children  in  the  country  come 
daily  luder  the  observation  of  the  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools. 
The  c(»idition  in  which  a  child  is  sent  to  school  is  immediately  cog^ 
nizable  by  them :  they  are  persons  trained  in  the  observation  of  chil- 
dren and  competent  to  discern  anything  abnormal  in  the  state  in 
which  their  scholars  present  themselves.  For  a  parent  who  can  help 
it  to  wilfully  send  a  child  to  school  starving,  or  wet  thru,  or  dirty, 
or  insufficiently  clad,  or  exhausted  by  labor,  is  an  offense  against 
morality,  and  should  be  made  an  offense  against  the  law. 

In  the  case  of  children  who  come  to  school  unfed,  the  authorities 
of  the  school  are  now  placed  in  a  very  difficult  dilemma.  To  at- 
tempt to  work  the  brain  of  a  starving  child  when  its  body  has  no 
reserve  supply  to  replace  the  exhausted  tissue  is  just  as  much  a  piece 
of  cruelty  as  to  work  an  over-driven  horse.  A  child  must  be  fed 
before  it  can  be  taught.  If  a  parent,  who  from  neglect,  from 
laziness,  or  from  drunkenness,  not  able  to  plead  the  excuse  of  pov- 
erty and  inability,  sent  a  child  to  school  unfed,  were  sure  to  re- 
ceive the  well-merited  punishment  for  such  an  offense,  there  would 
then  be  less  economic  danger  in  giving  breakfast  at  the  public  ex- 
pense to  school  children  who  were  starving  because  their  parents  had 
no  bread  to  give.  The  offense  of  sending  a  child  to  school  in  an 
unfit  condition  to  receive  instruction  from  any  of  the  causes  above 
enumerated  is,  unless  the  school  is  of  preposterous  size,  sure  of  de- 
tection by  the  teacher  of  the  school:  and  if  such  an  offense  were 
equally  sure  of  being  punished  by  the  magistrate,  a  great  deal  of 
the  evil  resulting  from  the  over-employment  of  children  at  school 
would  disappear.  The  first  cases  to  come  under  observation  and 
punishment  would  be  those  that  were  most  flagrant  and  inexcusable. 
If  these  were  adequately  dealt  with,  regard  for  their  duties  to  their 
children  would  be  instilled  into  the  minority  of  thoughtless  and  cruel 
parents.  They  would  feel  constrained  to  perform  that  duty 
towards  their  children  which  the  majority  perform  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, and  to  see  that  their  children  did  not  suffer  from  undue  pres- 
sure when  employed  for  wages  or  profit. — John  E.  Gobbt. 
Adapted  for  Educatioital  FouinuTiOMB  from  an  article  in  ThsHfrndmUk  dmimry. 
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Bodology  in  6diication 

THE  OBOANIC  CONCSPT  OF  SOCIETY  IN  RELATION  TO  EDI 

|DUCATION  has  long  been  concerned  with  the  i 
To  make  him  strong  intellectiially  and  morall 
own  benefit,  expert  for  his  own  advantage,  wise  f < 
pleasure  and  profit — these  have  been  the  objed 
view. 

It  is  well  to  devdop  the  individual.  It  has  not  beei 
or  too  fully  done.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  as  yet  only  1 
to  know  how  to  do  it.  Amidst  all  our  teadiing  there  is  i 
little  training,  tho  training  is  the  indispensable  thing,  i 
of  both  teaching  and  training  is  still  extremely  poor.  Tl: 
feature  is  that  there  is  progress  and  a  tendency  to  progres 

To  teach  the  child  to  know  the  world  of  nature  and  lif  i 
he  must  act  his  part,  to  know  this  world  as  it  is  now  and  i 
as  it  was  at  the  last  census,  or  the  census  before  the  la 
further  hack;  to  know  something  of  the  changes  which  i 
on,  of  the  forces  which  are  causing  them,  and  the  directioi 
things  are  tending — ^to  teach  him  more  of  these  things  an< 
less  of  some  others,  and  at  the  same  time  to  train  him  to  < 
as  to  know,  to  form  good  habits,  to  lay  a  good  found 
future  responsibilities,  to  make  him  efficient,  reliable,  re 
considerate,  to  give  him  some  degree  of  judgment  and  s€ 
— on  these  lines  something  better  than  has  yet  been  a 
urgently  needed  in  education. 

This  effort  to  train  the  child  to  do  his  part  accordi 
years  and  capacities  as  a  preparation  and  foundation  f 
responsibilities  brings  us  at  once  face  to  face  with  the  pr 
sociology.     What  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  be  and  to 
termined  more  by  social  considerations  than  any  other. 

The  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  world  of  nati 
recent  years,  thru  the  influence  of  Spencer  and  others, 
ceived  greatly  increased  recognition.  A  knowledge  of  ' 
of  human  nature  and  human  life  is  more  important  still  s 
question,  **  What  knowledge  is  of  most  worth?  ^'  we  may  i 
ingly  answer,  * '  The  knowledge  of  society. ' '  Even  the  grea 
of  industry,  the  Morgans,  Camegies,  Hills,  tho  occupied 
with  the  materials  and  forces  of  nature,  owe  their  succc 
much  to  their  knowledge  of  mechanics,  electricity,  or  c 
however  important  that  may  be,  as  to  their  knowledge 
methods  and  motives  of  men,"  and  mudi  more  that  pertaii 
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A  child  18  a  member  of  a  family,  of  a  special  circle  of  f riendi, 
of  a  8cho<d,  of  a  church  perhaps,  and  of  the  larger  coimnunity  in 
which  he  lives.  As  soon  as  he  is  old  enough  to  be  employed  in  some 
business  occupation,  he  assumes  a  new  and  extremely  important 
relation  to  his  employers  and  to  his  fellow-workmen;  he  soon  be- 
comes also  a  citizen,  a  member  of  the  state. 

His  social  relations  are  not  only  thus  manifold ;  they  are  also 
vital.  His  business  success,  his  usefulness  as  a  citizen,  his  reputa- 
tion, and  the  growth  of  his  own  personal  character,  the  most  valu- 
able of  all  acquisitions,  all  depend  very  largely  on  the  manner  in 
which  these  relations  are  understood  and  fulfilled.  Independent 
business,  which  was  aU  but  imiversal  a  few  generations  ago,  has 
almost  ceased  to  exist.  The  young  man  no  longer  ^^starts  in  busi- 
ness for  himself" ;  more  and  more  is  being  done  by  associated  effort. 

Social  dianges  have  developed  so  fast  that  the  understanding 
of  them  has  lagged  behind.  Our  thoughts  plod  along  in  the  old 
individualistic  routine,  while  a  new  world  has  been  evolved  before 
our  eyes.  Social  duties  and  the  social  effects  of  actions  are  little 
understood.  Their  effects  on  individuals  are  readily  recognized  and 
understood,  but  the  perception  of  most  people  goes  little  farther. 
We  have  to  do  here  with  a  neglected  field  of  study. 

Two  things,  which  are  just  beginning  to  appear  slightly  in  the 
schools,  are  urgently  needed.  They  may  be  designated,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  as  the  theory  of  sociology  and  the  practice  of  it. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  first  in  the  study  of  civics, 
economics,  and,  to  some  extent,  of  sociology  proper.  The  two  last 
have  but  recently  found  their  way  into  the  schools,  and  their  en- 
trance there  and  rapid  extension  mark  the  rising  tide  of  interest 
in  social  questions. 

SomeUiing  further  is  still  greatly  needed.  Most  people,  we 
may  safely  assume,  ^^have  not  even  so  much  as  heard  whether  there 
be  any"  such  thing  as  a  collective  social  life  in  the  community.  To 
their  minds,  everything  not  only  begins  but  ends  with  the  indi- 
vidual. The  name  ^^community,"  indeed,  is  old,  but  the  fact  which 
it  represents  seems  to  be  but  slightly  realized. 

The  individualist  city  councillor  will  walk  along  the  municipal 
pavement,  lit  by  municipal  gas  and  cleansed  by  municipal  brooms 
with  municipal  water,  and  seeing  by  the  municipal  clodc  in  the  mu- 
nicipal market  that  he  is  too  early  to  meet  his  children  coming  from 
the  municipal  school  hard  by  the  county  lunatic  asylum  and  munici- 
pal hospital,  will  use  the  national  telegraph  system  to  tell  them  not 
to  walk  thru  the  municipal  pcurk,  but  to  come  by  the  municipal 
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trmmway  to  meet  him  in  the  municipal  reading  room,  by 
nidpal  art  gallery,  museum  and  library,  where  he  intends  i 
some  of  the  national  publications  in  order  to  prepare  his  nes 
in  the  municipal  town-hall,  in  favor  of  the  nationalization  < 
and  the  increase  of  the  government  control  over  the  rail' 
tem.  Yet  in  all  this  he  discerns  little  token  of  a  collec 
^^Self-hdp,  sir,  individual  self-help,"  he  says,  ^^that's  wha 
our  city  what  it  is/'* 

The  child  needs  to  be  taught  the  elementary  facts  an< 
pies  of  the  social  life  of  whidi  he  is  a  part  He  needs  to  k 
there  is  a  collective  life  in  the  home,  in  the  sdiool,  in  the  cos 
somewhat  as  there  is  in  the  physical  body,  and  to  learn  s< 
of  its  mode  of  operation  and  his  relation  to  it. 

The  prevailing  ignorance  of  sociological  facts  and  prii 
the  cause  of  mudi  that  is  undesirable.  Public  property,  b 
etc,  are  often  abused  as  private  property  would  not  be;  m 
times  are  more  ready  to  defraud  a  railroad,  a  corporation, 
than  to  defraud  an  individual.  Ignorance  of  the  social 
and  the  ccnnmunity  of  interests  which  bind  society  together 
ly  the  cause  of  this. 

A  better  knowledge  of  these  relations  would  facilitate  ] 
which  is  so  largely  on  social  lines,  prevent  much  misunden 
confusion,  antagonism,  and  waste  of  resources,  and  make  ii 
effort  more  successful  because  more  wisely  directed.  T 
body  would  breathe  more  freely  and  be  fii^ed  for  greater 
ments. 

In  the  practice  of  sociology,  a  valuable  beginning  may 
in  the  school,  both  in  its  own  special  work  and  in  making  i 
center  for  the  commimity.  Recent  movements  and  tend 
this  direction  are  indications  full  of  promise  for  the  fut 

A  school  may  be  organized  as  a  despotism,  or  as  a  co 
in  which  the  wishes  of  the  pupils  and  their  capacity  for  sd 
and  for  appreciation  of  their  relations  to  each  other  an 
school  at  large  receive  much  consideration,  or,  thirdly,  as  i 
nite  mingling  of  the  two.  The  second  plan  properly  aj 
principle  of  responsible  self -activity  to  conduct  as  well  as  t 

This  treatment  alone  furnishes  the  pupil  the  condii 
right  action  and  for  his  moral  development.     The  despoi 
ment  furnishes  him  only  the  opportunity  for  obedience  or 
ence  to  authority.    Under  the  other  he  learns  to  be  consic 
exercise  judgment,  to  feel  responsibility,  leams  that  he  is  s 

^Sidney  Webb,  SooiftUsm  in  Englaiid,  p.  6$. 
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of  a  oommunity  whose  welfare,  honor,  tastes,  and  wishes  must  be 
regarded;  he  acquires  self-respect  and  self-control.  He  is  thus  in 
training  for  good  citizenship  as  well  as  acquiring  a  personal  moral 
development  of  infinite  value. 

This  social  organization  and  control  powerfully  develops  in  the 
pupil  the  good  qualities  and  principles  which  it  gives  hun  credit 
for,  and  this  mighty  leverage  is  almost  the  only  chance  for  saving 
many  a  boy,  and  girl  also,  whose  hcHne  surroundings  are  not  favor- 
able. 

Not  to  give  the  pupil  such  responsibility  as  he  is  able  to  meet 
is  to  deprive  the  school  of  valuable  co-operation  and  a  source  of 
strength  in  the  interest,  pride,  and  loyal  devotion  of  pupils  who 
feel  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  school,  identified  with  its  interests, 
and  sharing  in  its  success  and  honor.  Treated  as  partners  in  the 
institution  they  become  very  real  and  valuable  ones. 

The  school  is  the  proper  social  center  for  its  neighborhood.  No 
other  public  interest  can  compare  in  importance  with  the  education 
of  the  children.  Such  an  interest  should  draw  the  parents  together 
and  will  yet  do  so.  Parents  can  go  to  school,  in  a  way,  as  well  as 
children,  and  the  school  should  have  a  large  place  for  them  in  its 
plans  as  well  as  for  the  children.  When  all  thus  work  together,  the 
school  will  be  farther  towards  its  ideal  than  it  is  now. 

The  work  of  the  Poppenhusen  Institute  is  conducted,  as  far  as 
possible,  on  these  principles.  The  effort  is  to  make  the  institute 
what  Dr.  Dewey  says  the  school  should  be,  "a  vital  social  institu- 
tion." It  was  founded  by  Conrad  Poppenhusen  "for  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge,  and  the  improvement  of  the  moral  and  social 
condition  of  the  working  classes."  It  is  already  to  a  considerable 
extent  a  social  center  for  the  community,  having  a  library  and  read- 
ing rooms  and  a  large  hall  where  most  of  the  public  meetings  and 
entertainments  of  the  village  are  held.  We  have  also  organized  a 
literary  club,  which  meets  fortnightly,  at  the  institute,  and  has 
been  very  successful  as  a  club  while  contributing  materially  to  the 
development  of  the  social  spirit,  tho  we  devoted  no  special  atten- 
tion to  sociological  subjects.  We  also  had  a  successful  lecture 
course  and  another  was  arranged  by  outside  parties,  making,  with 
the  public  school  course,  three  in  all.  We  are  considering  for  next 
year  a  University  Extension  course,  in  addition  to  what  we  had  this 
year. 

In  the  evening  classes,  the  only  ones  we  have,  it  is  not  easy  to 
develop  a  strong  social  spirit,  as  they  meet  but  twice  a  week  and 
the  attendance  is  not  so  regular  as  in  the  day  schools.  The  work 
in  this,  my  first  year,  aside  from  ordinary  duties,  has  been  chiefly 
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in  the  study  of  the  situation,  becoming  acquainted  with  pupils  and 
citizens,  seeking  to  inspire  pupils  with  a  social  consciousness,  and 
forming  plans.  The  attendance  was  considerably  larger  than  last 
year  and  a  gymnasium  was  established  which  was  greatly  appred* 
ated  and  largely  attended.  A  little  was  done  in  the  way  of  organiz- 
ing two  of  the  classes  by  electing  a  few  officers.  I  hope  next  year 
to  organize  most  of  the  classes  with  a  full  list  of  officers,  to  extend 
the  lecture  course,  and  to  have  a  dub  for  the  whole  body  of  students. 
We  hope  also  soon  to  have  manual  training. 

To  better  fulfil  its  sodological  purpose,  every  sdiool  should  be 
located  in  or  adjoining  a  park  and  this  should  be  as  beautiful  as  the 
1best  taste  and  skill  can  make  it  and  should  be  a  part  of  the  school 
plant.  Only  the  best  is  good  enough  for  the  children.  Nowhere 
else  can  park  grounds  serve  half  so  good  a  purpose. 

When  new  school  sites  are  needed,  they  should  be  located  in 
parks  already  existing  or  new  ones  (of  course  not  large)  be  made 
for  them,  as  there  should  be  for  the  schools  that  have  no  breathing 
space  but  the  street.  Central  Park  should  have  half  a  dozen  public 
schools.  There  is  not  a  park  in  the  world  whose  beauty  and  interest 
would  not  be  enhanced  by  a  modem  school,  such  a  one  at  least  as  is 
in  accordance  with  American  ideals. 

There  is  abundant  space  allotted  for  parks  in  this  and  other 
dties,  but  they  are  not  placed  where  most  needed.  The  greater 
part  are  out  of  reach  of  those  who  need  them  most.  Distributed 
around  the  schools,  their  value  would  be  increased  beyond  com- 
parison and  this  even  apart  from  their  value  to  the  children,  by  far 
the  greatest  of  all. 

Our  parks  are  arranged  and  located  in  accordance  with  tradi- 
tions handed  down  from  a  time  when  any  place  and  any  thing  was 
considered  good  enough  for  children's  education.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  way  now,  but  we  have  not  entirely  broken  away  fnnn  the 
old  practice.  We  have  made  a  good  beginning  so  far  as  the  sdiool 
interior  is  concerned,  but  for  the  exterior  we  have  done  almost 
nothing. 

We  have  stately  museums  in  or  adjacent  to  our  parks  for  dead 
monsters  and  for  living  ones  and  for  the  products  of  art,  and  pro- 
perly so,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  art  of  all  time  so  beautifid  as 
the  living  child,  nor  so  wonderful,  nothing  so  full  of  interest  as  a 
group  of  children  such  as  attend  our  dty  or  other  schools.  The 
fishes,  the  bears,  and  the  deer  are  admitted  to  the  parks  and  every- 
body is  satisfied  and  pleased ;  let  there  be  room  also  for  the  children. 
The  park  is  the  best  place  for  the  bears;  let  the  diildren  have  a 
place  as  good.  W.  Haupuu 

CoOeee  Point.  N.  Y. 
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History  of  Education 


fcnclon 

F£nelon — synonym  for  gentleness,  charm,  refinement,  brilliast 
scholarship,  for  everything  that  is  lovely  and  lovable — ^is  one  of 
those  persons  at  the  very  mention  of  whose  name  one's  pulse  beats 
quicker  and  one's  eyes  shine  brighter. 

Bom  in  1651,  of  a  noble  family,  his  mother  as  well  as  his  own 
desire  prompted  him  to  devote  his  time  and  attention  to  foreign 
missions ;  but  a  delicate  constitution  forbade  any  hardships  he  must 
of  necessity  encounter  in  his  labors  in  foreign  lands  and  amidst  a 
foreign  element.  In  1676  he  received  a  call  to  become  the  director 
of  a  convent  in  Paris,  where  he  remained  for  ten  years,  and  when  in 
1685,  Louis  XIV,  the  narrow-minded,  arbitrary  King  of  France,  he 
who  diallenged  parliament  by  saying:  'X'Etat,  c'est  moi!"  revoked 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  that  glorious  work  of  Henri  IV,  which  gave 
every  person  liberty  of  conscience,  F^nelon  was  sent  to  the  most 
troublesome  part  of  the  country,  to  Poitou,  to  pour  oil  on  the  turbu- 
lent waters. 

In  1689  the  Duke  of  Beauvilliers  appointed  F^nelon  preceptor 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  His  manr 
ners  made  him  a  fit,  if  not  the  fittest  of  tutors  to  the  little  prince. 
His  natural  bom  courtesy,  his  way  of  putting  himself  on  a  level 
with  his  surroundings,  his  wonderful  tact,  his  gift  of  presenting 
every  subject  in  an  easy,  clear  light,  his  sweetness  of  temper,  his 
abundance  of  patience  and,  last  but  not  least,  his  severe  and  thoro- 
going  methods,  all  this  made  him  a  teacher  par  excellence. 

His  ideas  of  bringing  up  and  educating  children,  as  exposed  in 
his  books,  are  as  far-reaching  and  lofty  as  they  are  good  and  true. 
A  child  to  him  is  a  tender  plant  to  be  protected  from  the  rough 
winds  by  a  careful,  tender  hand;  in  other  words,  wisdom  and  knowl- 
edge are  not  to  be  taught  by  harsh,  scolding  words,  not  by  incul- 
cating dry,  uninteresting  facts  into  the  impressible  brain  of  the 
pupil,  but  by  showing  him  stem  science  from  the  pleasant  side,  by 
intermingling  study  with  play,  duty  with  pleasure,  facts  with  fan- 
cies. He  warns  the  teacher  against  the  too  often  practiced  dictato- 
rial dignity ;  against  the  utter  absence  of  confidence  between  teacher 
and  pupils, a  confidence  which  begets  love;  against  a  too  harsh,  un- 
forgiving chastising  of  their  faults,  faults  which  ought  to  be  looked 
at  in  the  light  of  shortcomings,  to  be  overonne  by  the  constant  at- 
tention of  the  teacher ;  against  losing  his  self-control  in  moments 
of  anger  and  vexation. 
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His  first  book,  ^De  PEducation  des  Filles/'  was  written  at  the 
age  of  thirty-two.  Altho  the  title  indicates  an  exclusive  book 
on  girls,  its  suggestions  can  be  applied  with  equal  success  to  boys. 
In  it  are  displayed  sound  ccnnmon  sense,  a  remarkably  fine  observa- 
tion and  a  thoro  knowledge  of  the  world  in  general  and  the 
human  heart  in  particular. 

F^nelon's  educational  method  is  a  labor  of  love:  the  desire  to 
make  children  happy.  The  book  is  fuU  of  profound  ideas,  all  of 
them  expressed  in  a  simple,  dear,  natural,  yet  elegant  style. 

"Le  Telemaque"  is,  before  everything  eke,  a  treatise  on  morals 
and  education  under  the  form  of  a  novel,  written  solely  for  his 
young  charge,  the  Due  de  Burgundy  embodying  in  it  the  princi- 
ples on  which  he  based  his  educational  methods.  In  the  person  of 
T616maque,  son  of  Ulysses,  who  wanders  all  over  the  earth  in  search 
of  his  father,  F6nelon  presented  to  his  pupil  a  model  young  prince, 
guided  by  Mentor  or  Minerva.  All  the  adventures  which  young 
T^lemaque  experiences  have  but  one  aim:  to  instruct  him  in  the 
difficult  art  of  governing  his  people.  The  wise  preceptor  not  only 
aimed  to  train  his  pupil  in  habits  of  self-control,  but  to  qualify 
him  for  his  high  position  by  awakening  in  him  true  and  large  politi- 
cal instincts.  It  was  a  difficult  task  for  F^nelon,  and  he  had  ample 
occasion  to  put  into  practice  all  his  theories,  for  to  judge  from  his 
letters  and  biographies,  the  little  grandson  of  the  "grand  monarch" 
was  a  self-willed,  imperious  little  imp.  But  evidently  F^nelon  had 
struck  the  right  keynote  with  him,  for  we  also  know,  thru  the 
same  source,  that  teacher  and  pupil  became  and  remained  the  closest 
friends  until  death  claimed  one  of  them. 

The  archbishopric  of  Cambray  was  the  reward  for  his  zeal  and 
success  with  his  royal  pupil ;  but  to  F^nelon  it  was  more  a  disgrace 
than  a  favor,  for  to  live  away  from  the  court,  away  from  his  friends 
and  his  well-beloved  pupil,  was  a  bitter  disappointment,  so  much 
more  so  as  a  storm  of  controversy  arose  over  some  of  his  later  writ- 
ings concerning  the  religious  mysticism  known  as  Quietism. 

He  died  in  1716,  saddened  by  the  loss  of  most  of  his  friends, 
mourned  alike  by  friends  and  foes,  at  home  and  abroad,  for  the 
beauty  of  his  character  was  such  as  to  endear  him  to  all  that  had 
come  in  contact  with  him,  personally  or  mentally.  One  of  his  char- 
acteristics had  been  never  to  become  haughty  or  supercilious  at  any 
success,  nor  show  any  dejection  at  failure  or  disappointment,  and 
he  carried  this  resolution  thru  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

Saint  Simon  says  of  him  in  his  M^moires :  "His  prevailing  char- 
acteristics were  refinement,  intellect,  courtesy,  modesty,  and  noblesse." 

Chicago,  A.  Wettb*. 
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History  of  American  Education 


8omc  Old  fitw  York  8cboolma8tcr8 

HUR  source  of  information  is  derived  from  advertisements  in 
the  New  York  Gazette^  and  Post  Boy^  published  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
On  February  23,  1750,  the  "New  Free  School  House 
kept  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hildeth,  was  burned.'*  It  stood  on  the  land 
of  Trinity  Church  not  far  from  the  church  building,  which 
was  in  great  danger.  The  records  of  the  church,  which  were  kept 
in  the  school,  were  all  destroyed — a  most  irreparable  loss.  T^e 
total  loss  was  estimated  to  be  £2000  ($6000).  The  next  week  there 
appeared  in  the  Post  Boy  a  poem  upon  the  dire  calamity,  com- 
mencing, 

*'Come  see  this  edifice  in  Ruins  lye, 
Which  lately  charmed  each  Spectator's  Eye." 

And  so  on  for  thirty  or  more  dreary  lines.  A  notice  states  that  the 
"Schoolmcwter  has  lost  his  All  by  the  merciless  Flames."  At  that 
time  every  schoolmaster  managed  to  make  a  few  honest  shillings  by 
posting  books  and  "keeping  accounts"  for  merchants;  and  being 
engaged  in  this  work  was  the  cause  of  his  being  absent  when  the  fire 
occurred,  which  was  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  for  this  absence 
he  was  greatly  blamed. 

On  January  1,  1749,  we  find  the  following: 

Heady  writing  in  its  several  Hands,  Arithmetic  in  its  several  Posts,  Mer- 
chants Accounts  after  a  plain  and  easy  method,  and  Navigations,  are  carc>- 
fully  taught,  and  due  attendance  given  by  Richard  Smith,  and  the  House  of 
Mr.  Kilmaster  joining  to  the  New  English  Church  in  Beekman  Street.  Alsoac- 
compts,  Bills,  Bonds,  Deeds  and  Leases  drawn,  endorsed  and  prepared  by  the 
said  Richard  Smith. 

N.  B.    The  said  school  is  to  be  opened  the  8th  Day  of  January  precisely. 

The  New  English  Church  was  St.  George's  Qiapel,  on  the 
north  side  of  Beekman's  street,  near  Cliff  street. 

"Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  the  New  York  Ferry  upon  Nassau  Island 
is  carefully  taught  Reading,  Writing,  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Arithmetick,  the 
Extraction  of  the  square  and  cube  Root,  Navigation,  Surveying,  French  and 
Spanish  translated  and  taught,  and  sufficient  Security  given  to  keep  ail  Writ- 
ings secret,  by  John  Clarke,  Plilomath,  whel^  there  is  likewise  Boarding  for 
Youth.    N.  B.   He  also  teaches  Book-keeping  after  the  Italian  MeUiod.*' 

Many  notices  plainly  indicates  that  double  entry  book-keeping 
was  introduced  from  Italy: 
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**To  all  Laws  of  Learning  and  to  People  wbo  have  the  Educat 
children  at  Heart.  This  is  to  give!  Notice.  That  on  the  7th  day 
next,  will  be  opened  a  School,  at  the  Home  of  Mrs.  Eastham,  at  tiic 
of  Broad  Street,  near  the  Long  Bridge.  Where  there  will  be  carel 
Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetick  and  Accompts,  or  the  tme  Italian 
Book-keeping  in  a  new  and  concise  manner.  Likewise^  a  new  m< 
Hand,  with  Navigation,  Geography  and  the  use  of  Globes, — ^with 
Spanish,  Portuguese  and  Greek  languages." 

**BBirjAicnr  Leigh  at  Gauuh 

Garrett  Voel  was  a  noted  teacher  of  the  Spanish  ! 
How  long  he  remained  with  Benjamin  Leigh  we  know  n< 
afterwards  had  a  school  of  his  own  ^4n  the  Maiden  Lane 
widow  Rudgels,"  or  in  other  words  on  the  north  side  o 
Lane,  on  the  east  side  of  William  street.  The  house 
Eastham,  mentioned  above,  was  on  the  west  side  of  Broad 
tween  Stone  and  Marketfield  street. 

Garrett  Voel,  Schoolmaster,  is  removed  from  Maiden  Lane  into 
and  rooms  where  the  Printer  of  this  Paper  left  his  OiBce,  being  a  ver 
commodious  Place,  where  he  continues  to  teach  Reading,  Writing 
He  proposes  to  teach  a  Night  School  during  the  Winter  Season.  (Sep 

This  new  place  was  on  the  north  side  of  Beaver  strec 
east  of  Broad  street,  and  was  well  known  as  the  office  o 
Parker,  Printer,"  and  here  the  Gazette  and  Post  Boy^  wai 
It  is  one  of  those  places  that  ought  to  be  marked  with  an 
tablet. 

Grarrett  Voel  afterward  set  up  a  book  store  and  adver 
^^At  his  shop  a  few  doors  below  the  Honorable  Mr.  Alex 
Broad  Street  is  a  great  variety  of  books  in  all  Science 
Testaments,  etc."  A  very  long  list  is  added  of  books  of 
including  romances.  He  also  states  that  he  sells  Stoughl 
ters.  Universal  Balsam  and  the  esteemed  Tooth  Powder. 

This  store  was  on  the  east  side  of  Broad  street  necur  t 
of  South  William  street 

The  following  "ad"  appeared  for  several  weeks : 

There  is  lately  come  to  town  a  man  who  kecfps  at  Scotch  Johnnyi 
Dock,  who  will  teach  a  Latin  School,  and  desires  not  above  Fifteen 
Sdiollars  at  most.    If  any  Gentlemen  incline  to  enoourafte  such  a  s 
are  desired  to  Concert  the  affairs  with  the  man  himself,  "who  is  to  be 
at  the  place  above  mentioned.     (Jan.  1^1,  1750-51.) 

The  first  time  that  the  title  of  "Professor^*  appeal 
city  is  in  an  advertisement  of  Richard  Lyneal,  "who  give 
tion  in  the  use  of  the  Small  Sword  and  the  Professor  and  I 
said  Art."    (June  22, 1752.) 

What  did  the  schoolmasters  of  that  time  charge  for 
vices?  The  only  answer  we  can  find  to  this  question  is  the  f( 
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Robert  Leeth,  Schoolmaster  in  Wall  Street,  Teaches  Latin,  Greek,  and  the 
most  usable  Branches  of  the  Mathematicks,  at  a  Pistole  per  Quarter,  exclu- 
sive of  a  Pistole  entrance,  as  has  always  been  the  Custom  at  Grammar  Schools 
faithisaty. 

^^He  also  teaches  writing  at  9  shillings  per  Quarter,  Vulgar 
and  Decimal  Arithmetick  12  shillings,  Bookkeeping  after  the  true 
Italian  Method  £4.  The  Art  of  Navigation  for  £8.  He  intends 
keeping  an  Evening  School  during  the  Winter  and  will  make  a 
beginning  at  6  o^clock  to-morrow  evening,  and  will  teach  Writing 
at  8  shillings  per  Quarter  and  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Arithmetick  for 
10  shillings.''     (Sept.  18,  1752.) 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these  charges  were  in  ''York 
Currency."    A  pound  was  $2.50,  the  shilling  12%  cents. 

"Nidiolas  Harrington  who  has  been  for  Four  Years  School- 
master and  Clerk  of  the  Church  of  St.  Andrews  on  Staten  Island," 
announces  that  he  ''has  lately  moved  to  this  city,  and  has  opened 
a  school  near  St.  Greyes  Church  in  Beekman  Street,  and  teaches 
Reading,  Writing,  etc.  Also  Navigation  and  Merchant  Accounts." 
(Oct.  28,  1752.) 

"N.  B.  He  has  begun  his  Evening  Sdiool  and  Instructs 
Youths  to  sing  Psalms.  He  also  writes  for  Grentlemen  between 
Schools."    (Oct.  28,  1752.) 

Robert  Leeth,  Schoolmaster  from  London,  is  removed  from  Stone  street, 
to  thci  house  of  Mr.  Anderson  hi  Wall  street  and  opposite  to  Mr.  Axtell's  new 
House.  Latin  and  Greek  taught  as  in  the  Academies  in  England,  as  well  as 
Reading,  Writing  and  Arithmetick. 

N.  B.  These  are  two  handsome  Rooms  with  Fire  Places,  the  one  for  Boys, 
and  the  other  for  Girls. 

This  is  where  the  Custom  House  now  stands,  and  near  the 
comer  of  William  street. 

New  York,  William  Pelletbeau. 


Repressive  supervision  must  go.  Here  is  where  reform  is 
most  needed  at  the  present  time.  The  meddlesomeness  of  unsym- 
pathetic supervisors  is  retarding  the  progress  of  the  sdiools. 

The  prevalent  ignorance  as  regards  educational  results  and 
the  absence  of  universally  acknowledged  standards  of  efficiency  in 
teaching  affords  a  convenient  shelter  for  many  unfit  supervising 
officers.  Teadiers  have  no  redress,  under  existing  conditions,  from 
the  harassings  of  prejudiced  supervisors.  The  freedom  of  the 
teacher  must  remain  largely  a  myth  until  the  hiding  places  of 
inefficiency  have  been  dynamited  out  of  existence  and  standards  of 
efficiency  established.  When  a  teacher  can  point  to  incontestible 
results  whidi  no  amount  of  supervisory  sophistry  can  argue  away, 
then  and  not  till  then  will  ^^  the  freedom  of  the  teacher  ^  become 
something  real. 
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Systems  of  Public  Education 


6diicational  Organization  in  Scotland*    XX 

HE  curriculum  of  the  secondary  school  in  its  earlier  stages 
is  practically  identified  with  that  of  the  intermediate 
school.  The  difference  between  the  two  types  of  schools 
is  mainly  in  the  length  of  the  course  (three  to  four  years 
for  the  intermediate  school  as  against  five  to  six  for  the 
secondary  school)  and  in  the  prominence  given  to  modem  lan- 
guages in  the  intermediate  school,  as  against  the  study  of  classics 
in  the  secondary  school.  In  the  higher  grades  of  the  secondary 
school  there  is  usually  some  amount  of  concentration  upon  one  or 
other  of  the  main  lines  of  study,  viz.,  (1)  classics;  (S)  mathematics 
and  science;  (8)  modem  languages. 

The  completion  of  the  curriculum  of  any  type  of  school  is 
marked  by  the  award  of  a  certificate.  Between  twelve  and  thirteen 
years  of  age,  pupils  of  the  primary  school  may  be  presented  for 
what  is  known  as  the  qualifying  examination.  On  showing  evidence 
of  sufficient  progress  in  elementary  subjects  they  may: — 

(1)  continue  at  the  same  school  and  receive  instruction  in  what 
is  called  a  supplementary  course  (commercial,  industrial,  or  rural), 
in  which  their  previous  studies  are  given  a  practical  turn  and  their 
apphcation  to  certain  broad  groups  of  occupations  is  considered. 
On  the  completion  of  this  supplementary  course,  at  14  or  later,  they 
are  awarded  a  "merit"  certificate ; 

Or  (%)  after  passing  the  qualifying  examination  they  may  be 
transferred  to  intermediate  or  secondary  schools  and  follow  the 
curriculum  of  such  schools. 

Pupils  who  have  received  an  elementary  education  in  interme- 
diate or  secondary  schools  must  give  evidence  of  their  attainments 
in  like  manner  before  being  enrolled  in  the  intermediate  or  second- 
ary course  proper. 

To  pupils  who  give  evidence  of  having  satisfactorily  completed 
the  approved  course  of  an  intennediate  school  (extending  over  not 
less  than  three  years)  an  "intermediate"  certificate  is  given.  Some 
of  the  intermediate  schools  provide  for  those  of  their  pupils  who 
have  obtained  the  intermediate  certificate,  a  further  course  of  in- 
struction similar  in  character  to  the  supplementary  courses  of  the 
primary  school.     These  special  courses  prepare  their  students  for 
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entering  technical  or  commercial  colleges,  or  for  engaging  directly 
in  certain  occupations  and  professions,  for  whidi,  in  addition  to 
professional  knowledge,  a  fairly  high  standard  of  general  education 
is  required. 

To  pupils  who,  having  obtained  the  intermediate  certificate,  suc- 
cessfully complete  such  a  course  of  further  instruction  a  technical 
or  commercial  certificate  is  awarded. 

The  certificate  which  marks  the  completion  of  a  full  secondary 
school  course  is  the  ^^eaving"  certificate.  This  certificate  is  meant 
to  indicate  that  stage  of  general  educational  attainment  which  indi- 
cates ripeness  for  university  studies.  Subject  to  certain  conditions 
it  is  accepted  by  the  Scottish  universities  in  lieu  of  their  own  pre- 
liminary examinations,  while  the  standard  of  the  university  pre- 
liminary examinations  is  in  turn  regulated  by  the  standard  of  the 
•^leaving"  certificate  examination. 


UNIVERSITIES. 

The  culmination  of  the  whole  system  of  day  school  education 
in  Scotland  is  to  be  found  in  the  universities,  which  are  four  in  num- 
ber, viz.,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  St.  Andrews,  with 
one  university  college,  viz..  University  College,  Dundee,  which  is 
affiliated  to  St.  Andrews. 


GOVERNMENT. 

Practically  all  forms  of  education  in  Scotland  outside  the  uni- 
versities (including  the  specialized  instruction  to  be  dealt  with  in 
the  next  section)  come  in  one  form  or  another  within  the  sphere  of 
influence  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department.  This  is  the  de- 
partment of  the  central  government  which  administers  the  grants 
made  from  the  Imperial  exchequer  in  aid  of  local  efi^ort  for  the  pro- 
vision of  education.  It  lays  down  the  general  lines  of  organization, 
and  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  inquiring  into  the  value  of  the  in- 
struction actually  given  in  the  various  schools,  by  means  of  its  in- 
spectors, or  other  persons  speciaUy  appointed  by  the  department  to 
perform  this  duty.  It  has  nothing  to  do,  however,  with  tiie  appoint- 
ment or  dismissal  of  teachers  or  with  their  rates  of  remuneration, 
which  are  matters  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities,  who 
have  also  a  large  discretion  as  regards  variations  of  the  curriculum 
to  suit  local  requirements. 
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IN8PECTOE8  AND  CEETIFICATS8. 

There  is,  as  a  rule,  no  officer  in  the  service  of  the  loca 
ties  who  corresponds  to  the  state  or  city  superintendent  < 
tion  in  America,  but  analogous  duties  (except  as  re^ 
appointment,  dismissal,  and  salaries  of  teadiers)  are  perf 
the  inspectors  of  the  department,  who  have  eadi  a  specific 
embracing  the  several  local  authorities  assigned  to  then 
officers  play  a  large  part  in  the  examination  of  the  pup 
various  stages  with  a  view  to  the  award  of  the  certificate 
mentioned;  but  of  recent  years  the  tendency  has  been  t 
the  primary  responsibility  for  the  award  of  those  certifia 
the  headmaster  and  other  teachers  of  the  school,  subjec 
investigation  and  control  examination  as  the  inspector  n 
necessary.  The  certificates,  therefore,  have  re^u:ti  to  1 
work  of  the  pupil  during,  at  all  events,  the  later  stag 
school  career,  and  are  not  dependent  solely  on  the  resu 
examination.  The  higher  certificates,  viz.,  the  ^^intermed 
the  "leaving**  certificate,  however,  are  still  awarded  part 
results  of  written  examinations  in  the  various  subjects,  upi 
set  on  the  same  day  for  all  schools  who  send  forward  candi 

n.    SPECIALIZED  INSTRUCTION. 

The  object  of  this  instruction  is  no  longer  a  general  € 
but  the  equipment  of  the  pupils  with  such  special  or  technic 
edge  as  may  be  useful  to  them  in  their  daily  occupations. 

The  pupils  or  students  of  "continuation  classes'*  (as  t 
are  called  in  which  this  specialized  instruction  is  given)  mi 
lowest  have  completed  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  prii 
schools.  They  are,  therefore,  with  few  exceptions,  over 
of  age,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  engaged  during  the  da; 
ing  their  living  at  some  occupation.  The  classes  are  ( 
therefore,  held  in  the  evening,  and  as  they  have  to  provid 
wants  of  students  of  the  most  diverse  occupations,  whose  in 
eral  education  diff^ers  very  considerably,  great  elasticity  o 
zation  has  to  be  allowed.     The  general  organization  is  ai 

Division  I. — ^Provides  instruction  in  dementary  sub 
those  pupils  who  have  left  the  day  school  without  obta 
**merit"  certificate  or  who  may  have  allowed  their  kno^ 
elementary  subjects  to  rust. 

Division  U. — ^Provides  instruction  for  those  whose  li 
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of  elementary  subjects  is  satisfactory  and  who  may  desire  to  add  to 
that  knowledge  some  acquaintance  with  some  one  or  other  of  a  great 
range  of  subjects  (commercial  or  industrial)  of  practical  utility. 
The  work  of  this  division  does  not  presuppose  a  higher  general 
education  than  is  to  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
primary  schools. 

Division  m. — ^Under  thid  division  courses  of  instruction  are 
provided  at  suitable  centers,  each  of  which  embraces  a  systematic 
study  (theoretical  and  practical)  extending  over  several  years,  of 
those  branches  of  knowledge  which  have  an  immediate  bearing  upon 
some  particular  industry  or  group  of  industries.  For  satisfactory 
work  in  such  a  course  a  degree  of  general  education  (acquired 
either  in  the  day  school  or  in  suitable  continuation  classes)  is  pre- 
supposed corresponding  to  the  intermediate  certificate  of  the  day 
school. 

Properly,  the  work  of  all  division  III.  courses  ought  to  be 
affiliated  to  that  of  one  or  other  of  the  central  institutions  about  to 
be  mentioned,  and  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
direction.  The  important  thing  is  that  the  work  of  such  courses 
ought  to  be  conducted  on  such  lines  as  would  enable  the  student 
who  shows  the  requisite  ability  and  perseverance  to  enter  with 
profit  upon  the  more  advanced  work  of  a  technical,  a  commercial,  or 
an  agricultural  college,  a  school  of  navigation,  or  an  art  school. 

At  present  eleven  such  institutions  are  recognized  by  the  depart- 
ment, viz.,  a  technical  college,  a  commercial  college,  an  agricultural 
college,  and  a  school  of  art  in  Glasgow;  a  technical  college  (whidi 
also  gives  advanced  instruction  in  commercial  subjects),  an  agricul- 
tural college,  a  school  of  art,  and  a  navigation  school  in  Edinburgh; 
a  combined  technical,  commercial,  and  art  institute  at  Dundee;  a 
combined  technical,  commercial,  and  art  institute  and  an  agricul- 
tural college  at  Aberdeen.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  institutions 
are  located  in  university  towns,  and  may  be  regarded  as  auxiliaries 
to  the  universities.  They  are  the  crown  and  completion  of  the  sys- 
tem of  continuation  classes  just  as  the  universities  are  of  the  day 
sdiool  organization.  They  are  of  benefit  to,  and  derive  their  sup- 
port from,  an  area  much  wider  than  the  towns  in  which  they  are 
located.  It  is  intended  that  they  should  influence  and  regulate  the 
continuation  instruction  in  allied  subjects  even  in  the  most  outlying 
villages  of  their  district,  and  their  success  must  be  measured,  to 
some  extent,  by  the  manner  in  which  they  introduce  coherence  and 
continuity  of  study  thruout  the  whole  system  of  continuation 
classes  in  their  province. 
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STATISnCAI.  8U1UCAST. 


Th*  CaUowliig  flgurei,  Ml«Ung  for  tbe  most  part  to  the  year  19C 
be  of  intereat. 

The  popnbiUoa  of  Scotluid  in  IMl  wu  4,478,103. 


Number  of  acboob 


Ceitlficate*  ffained     .     -      -      -    17,189 
ContlDiutfon  clucet  (figure*  tor  1901-e) 


.     OHtUuMn.      UttUl 


3,644  T1 

TsUltedlTldBal 
DItWodL  DtiUalL         ffiiliilinllL  tHn*  DtTtidmu 

13,001  S7,0TT  3,667  76,171 

There  were  10,7B»  ■todenU  Inatroctcd  at  central  inititntloii*.   (Tb 
are  for  1901'09,  and  refer  to  fonr  institntiMU  only.) 

iwrlna  OBtl&oiU  «»»nlBWtoii.  wd  ua  batuxdlrtti  dip) 


Allegorical  Representation  of  Arithmetic  and  Geoaetiy. 

Wg«an»br  w  AIhUu  Htirt,  aboat  KM  A-D. 
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Superintendents  and  Principals 


Cbe  principal  as  a  Citizen  of  the  Community^ 

O  me  it  seems  deplorable  that  there  should  seem  to  be  any 
occasion  for  the  discussion  of  this  topic.  I  have  never 
heard  of  a  convention  of  editors,  or  engineers,  or  plumb- 
ers, or  undertakers  discussing  seriously  the  question  of 
the  duties  of  these  various  classes  of  people  as  citizens.  The  very 
suggestion  is  absurd,  ridiculous.  The  very  statement  of  our  topic 
seems  to  imply  that  there  is  something  in  the  school  principal's 
occupation  or  in  the  conditions  of  his  employment  that  sets  him 
apart  from  men  engaged  in  other  kinds  of  work,  that  makes  some 
requirement  of  him  in  his  civil  capacity  aside  from  what  is  expected 
of  other  good  citizens,  or  that  makes  necessary  some  special  line  of 
conduct  in  his  private  capacity  entirely  apart  from  the  fulfilment 
of  his  professional  duties. 

In  his  occupation  itself  there  is  certainly  nothing  to  make  sudi 
a  requirement.  As  the  head  of  a  pubUc  institution  the  school  prin- 
cipal must  come  into  relations  with  many  people  of  his  commimity. 
To  meet  successfuUy  the  varied  problems  and  the  difficult  situations 
sure  to  occur  in  sdiool  administration  he  needs  tact,  firmness,  jus- 
tice. As  the  director  of  the  education  of  children  he  must  be  of 
irreproachable  character — scrupulously  honest,  a  good  husband 
and  father,  temperate — ^in  short,  if  we  would  make  as  we  should 
moral  character  a  conscious  aim  of  school  education  the  principal 
must  be  an  example  and  a  model.  Finally  there  is  an  implied  re- 
sponsibility resting  upon  him  to  make  his  school  the  best  that  is 
possible  under  given  conditions;  he  needs,  therefore, to  be  industri- 
ous, a  constant  student  of  educational  theory  and  practice,  making 
the  best  use  of  the  equipment  furnished  him.  But  all  these  things 
have  to  do  with  the  professional  work  of  the  principal. 

When  his  professional  duty  is  thus  performed  toward  the 
board  of  education  who  employ  him,  toward  the  public  to  whom  the 
schools  belong,  toward  the  children  for  whom  the  schools  exist,  cer- 
tainly the  principal,  in  his  capacity  as  a  private  citizen,  is  not  a 
subject  for  discussion  or  of  concern  to  anyone  but  himself.  Tliat 
it  should  seem  to  be,  is  due,  I  believe,  not  to  his  occupation,  but  to 
the  conditions  of  his  employment  as  they  have  existed  generaUy 
heretofore  and  as  they  exist  very  largely  to-day. 

*Read  before  the  New  York  EducatioiMd  Council. 
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These  conditions  are  uncertain  tenure,  dependent  upon  the 
whims  and  prejudices  of  an  ever-changing  body;  and  the  feeling 
that  his  position  depends  not  alone  upon  professional  efficiency, 
but  upon  his  ability  to  steer  a  safe  course  among  the  rocks  of  popu- 
lar feeling.  To  this  is  due  the  fact  that  the  school  principal  often 
feels  the  need  of  giving  quiet,  but  very  careful  consideration  to 
the  effect  upon  his  interests  of  his  church  relationship;  that  he 
keep  his  political  convictions  locked  in  his  bosom ;  that  in  civic  af- 
fairs, especially  in  matters  concerning  whidi  the  community  is  in 
any  way  divided,  he  must  keep  himself  neutral ;  that  in  any  public 
utterance  he  must  take  great  care  not  to  offend  any  class  of  the 
community ;  that,  in  short,  he  must  be  a  little  less  than  a  man  and 
must  subject  his  convictions,  or  the  expression  of  than,  to  what  he 
f  eeb  are  his  personal  interests. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  cure  which  would  come  with 
the  confidence  begotten  of  a  permanent  tenure.  Irrespective  of 
that,  under  conditions  as  they  now  exist,  the  school  principal  will 
be,  I  believe,  happier,  more  influential,  more  respected,  and  in  the 
long  run  better  off,  if  in  his  relations  as  a  member  of  the  commu- 
nity, in  the  things  whidi  are  apart  from  the  obligations  of  his  pro- 
fessional work,  he  declares  his  independence.  The  two  points  that 
I  aim  to  make  are  these:  First,  that  the  community  has  no  right  to 
demand  of  the  school  principal,  because  of  his  position,  anything 
more  than  the  fulfilment  of  his  duties  as  I  have  already  suggested 
them ;  and  second,  that  he  should  be  a  man^  with  all  that  this  state- 
ment implies,  free  to  express  his  own  individuality,  free  to  act  in 
his  civil  capacity  as  his  tastes  and  impulses  dictate. 

A  prindpaPs  relations  to  the  community,  aside  from  those  hav- 
ing to  do  with  his  occupation,  might  be  classified  as  his  church  rela- 
tions; pi^ical  relations;  civic  relations — ^referring  to  locaJ  com- 
munity matters ;  and  social  relations.  What  shall  be  a  man's  church 
relation  is  a  matter  between  him  and  his  own  conscience.  It  scarcely 
needs  to  be  said  that  it  is  not  a  matter  for  the  dictation  of  others ; 
but  I  am  going  a  step  further  and  at  the  risk  of  being  misunder- 
stood say  that  whether  a  man  be  a  church-member  or  not,  whether 
he  be  Protestant,  Catholic,  or  Jew,  whether  he  go  to  church  every 
Sunday  or  not  at  all;  whether  he  be  an  active  worker  in  Sunday- 
school,  Y.M.C.A.,  and  other  similar  fields  or  not  at  all  interested 
in  them,  these  are  not  matters  which  have  to  do  at  all  with  his  efi- 
ciency  and  success  as  a  scluxd  principal  and  in  them  he  should  be 
absolutely  free  to  act  as  his  conscience,  his  sense  of  duty,  or  his  in- 
clination prompts. 
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As  to  the  principaPs  political  relations,  a  man  possessing  tht 
qualifications  that  we  ought  to  look  for  in  a  school  principal  should 
be  a  man  of  decision,  of  definite  views,  and  mature  opinion.  Upon 
matters  rdating  to  the  government  of  the  nation  and  the  state  he 
should  have  such  views  and  opinions — and  he  should  feel  perfectly 
free  to  express  them  on  all  proper  occasions.  He  will  not  be  a  vio- 
lent partisan,  because  a  well-balanced  man  should  not  be  violent 
about  anything;  but  he  may  be  a  partisan,  as  earnest  and  enthusi- 
astic a  partisan  as  any  other  member  of  the  community.  He  should 
attend  his  party's  primary  and  lend  his  infiuence  to  the  selection 
of  proper  candidates.  He  may,  if  his  tastes  so  incline  him,  join  a 
political  dub.  We  reach  into  the  province  of  the  principal  as  a 
sdioolmaster  when  we  say  that  he  should  possess  dignity  of  bear- 
ing and  action.  But  we  ought  to  get  over  the  feeling  that  any  laA 
of  dignity  is  implied  in  attending  a  primary  [caucus]  or  a  politi- 
cal meeting.  He  teaches,  or  should  teach,  that  the  suffrage  carries 
with  it  a  great  responsibility,  and  he  should  not  himsdf  shirk  the 
duties  of  citizenship.  There  is  a  type  of  school  principal  who, 
owing  to  what  he  considers,  mistakenly  as  I  think,  the  exigencies 
of  his  position,  abstains  from  all  political  expression  except  the 
casting  of  his  vote  at  a  general  election,  fearing  to  c^end  some 
one  by  the  expression  of  political  opinion.  He  is  almost  as  wrong 
as  the  other  kind,  of  whom,  alas!  there  are  frequent  examples  who 
descend  to  political  intriguing  in  order  to  obtain  or  retain  the  favor 
of  politicians  who  may  be  able  to  help  or  harm  him — ^thus  degrade 
ing  his  position  to  that  of  a  political  office,  and  degrading  himsdf 
from  a  man  engaged  in  a  most  honorable  profession  to  a  mere  office- 
holder. 

A  third  class  of  relations  to  the  community  I  mentioned  as  civic 
relations — ^referring  to  local  community  matters.  In  matters  of 
local  government,  local  improvement,  the  school  principal  should  be 
a  leader,  not  a  follower  or  a  neutral.  There  is  probably  no  other 
citizen  of  the  average  community  who  should  be  so  much  interested 
in  so  many  different  phases  of  local  government.  The  public  health 
should  be  to  him  a  matter  of  concern  and  consequentiy  such  sub- 
jects as  water  supply  and  sewage  disposal;  matters  relating  to 
transportation  should  interest  him — street  car  lines — their  extension 
and  equipment,  as  furnishing  on  the  one  hand  improved  facilities 
for  reaching  the  schools,  and  on  the  other,  a  danger  to  children  be- 
cause of  location  or  management.  The  police  department  should 
interest  him  both  in  the  matter  of  the  punishment  of  juvenile  offend- 
ers and  in  the  restraint  of  infiuenoes  harmful  to  the  young  peofglk 
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with  whose  training  he  has  been  entrusted.  Local  administration 
should  be,  we  see,  a  matter  of  supreme  concern.  The  character  of 
local  government  is  generally  determined  by  public  opinion.  The 
school  principal,  interested  in  so  many  phases  of  local  government, 
should  be  a  leader  in  shaping  public  opinion  as  he  often  would  be 
were  it  not  again  for  the  mistaken  behef  that  the  demands  of  his 
position  prevent. 

Finally,  as  to  his  social  relations,  the  school  principal  has  the 
same  right  to  choose  his  friends,  to  be  grave  or  gay,  to  be  a  hermit 
or  to  mingle  with  his  fellows,  to  belong  to  dubs  or  not,  that  any 
other  member  of  a  community  has,  and  he  should  not  be  judged  in 
his  professional  capacity  by  what  he  may  choose  to  do  or  not  to  do 
in  these  matters.  The  community  has  the  right  to  expect,  but  not 
to  demand,  many  things  of  the  school  principal  not  because  he  holds 
that  position,  but  because  the  man  holding  such  a  position  may 
fairly  be  expected  to  have  certain  qualities — ^to  be  a  man  of  educa- 
tion, of  refinement  of  manner  and  thought,  of  genial  nature,  of  pub- 
lic spirit.  On  the  other  hand  the  school  principal  may  fairly  ex- 
pect from  the  community  such  material  support  as  shall  enable  him 
to  live  in  the  community  on  a  par  with  the  average  man  whose  chil- 
dren attend  his  school.  He  should  be  able  to  live  in  comfort  and 
not  be  obliged  to  give  an  undue  amount  of  his  time  to  making  both 
ends  meet ;  he  and  his  family  should  be  able  to  dress  as  befits  his  sta- 
tion ;  if  he  has  children  he  should  be  able  to  educate  them ;  he  should 
be  able  to  have  the  books  and  papers  he  needs ;  he  should  be  able  to 
make  provision  for  his  family  in  case  his  career  is  cut  short  by  death 
or  to  provide  for  his  own  old  age.  Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  he 
should  even  be  able  occasionally  to  have  the  advantage  of  travel? 
In  short,  he  should  be  able  to  live  on  terms  of  equality  with  other 
people  of  educated  tastes  occupjring  positions  of  importance  and 
responsibility  in  the  community. 

A  man  should  be  measured  as  a  teacher,  as  a  principal,  as  a 
superintendent,  by  the  professional  requir^nents  of  his  position, 
and  not  by  what  he  may  do  or  fail  to  do  in  his  civic  relations.  Let 
us  make  the  requirements  for  the  principal's  work  as  severe  as  possi- 
ble ;  let  us  have  a  high  ideal  of  the  equipment,  of  the  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart  and  personality  of  the  principal,  and  let  us  hold 
him  up  to  this  standard.  But  when  his  professional  duty  is  ful- 
filled, when  the  school-house  door  closes  behind  him,  let  us  leave  him 
in  peace  as  a  private  citizen  free  to  exercise  his  individuality  with- 
out dictation  or  interference,  expressed  or  implied,  from  the  com* 
munity  which  he  serves.  £.  C.  Shxeicah. 

New  Jersey. 
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Teachers  Examinations 

Hie  QoesttOBSffmnm  tfaiM  Asptftment  h»T6  been  MlMted  frm  pa»en  aaed  at  recent 
tMolien'  nMrnimHomB  in  serertl  itatee.  The  answen  are  neoeanrily  tnggeetiTe  rather 
than  iiial«  iho  their  aoooraoy  oaa  he  depended  apom  as  far  as  they  mo. 


New  York  State  Uniform  examination  Queetione 

Commieeionere^  Certificate 

January  19  and  13,  1905. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1  Write  a  number  consiBting  of  two  units  of  the  sixth  integral  order,  eight  of 
the  fourth,  two  of  the  first  decimal  order  and  eight  of  the  third.    Bz-' 
press  the  same  number  in  words.    What  is  the  ratio  between  the  Talma 
of  the  dg^t  of  the  integral  part  and  the  eig^t  of  the  decimal  part? 

9  Tliere  are  three  ftoms  of  49,  79,  and  64  acres  rdipectiyelj.  If  they  are  divi- 
ded into  equal  lots  of  the  largest  possible  siase,  what  will  be  the  number 
of  lots  and  sise  of  each  lot? 

3  A  fence  8  wires  high  is  placed  around  a  square  field  containing  10  acres. 

Compute  the  cost  if  each  wire  weighs  one  pound  to  the  rod  and  costs 
9^^  a  pound  and  the  posts  are  placed  one  rod  apart  and  cost  15^  each. 

4  A  pole  163  ft  long,  standing  10  ft  in  the  ground,  breaks  off  even  with 

the  surface  of  the  ground;  the  falling  part  is  broken  into  two  pieces; 
4/9  of  the  longer  piece  equals  the  length  of  the  shorter.  Find  the  length 
of  each  pleoei 

6  At  98^  a  cubic  yard,  what  is  the  cost  of  excavating,  in  a  hillside^  a  cellar 
110  ft  long,  84  ft  wide  and  3^  ft.  deep  at  one  end  and  8  ft  deep  at 
the  other  end? 

6  On  Jan.  3,  1905,  a  merchant  took  a  90  day  note  and  discounted  it  at  6% 

at  a  Buffalo  bank  the  same  day,  receiying  $1,975.  For  what  sum  was 
the  note  given? 

7  The  captain  of  a  ship  observes  the  sun  at  noon  while  his  dironometer,  set 

by  Greenwich  time^  indicates  9.15  p.  m.    In  what  longitude  is  the  ship? 

8  Find  the  difference  between  a  single  discount  of  40  per  cent  and  successive 

discounts  of  95  per  cent  and  5  per  cent  on  a  bill  amounting  to  9800. 

9  If  wool  bought  at  90^  shrinks  90  per  cent  in  cleaning,  at  what  price  most 

it  be  sold  to  gain  90  per  cent? 

10  Write  an  interest-bearing  promissory  note  for  9950  given  this  date  and  due 
July  15,  1905.    Find  the  amount  of  the  note  at  maturity. 


1 .    (a)  908,000.908.    (b)  Two  hundred  and  eight  thousand,  two  hundred  and 
eight  thousandths,    (c)  As  a  million  to  one. 
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9. 

Six  MM. 

3. 

$55.40. 

4. 

Length  of  aliort«r,  U  feet; 

of  longer. 

99fMt 

5. 

$559.41  epproximately. 

6. 

$9000. 

7. 

SSP  east. 

8. 

$99. 

9. 

SO  cents. 

10. 

$957.83. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1  What  is  the  incUnation  of  the  earth's  axis  from  a  perpendicu 
this  fact  compute  the  width  of  each  of  the  lones  in  degrees. 

9  Give  three  examples  of  mountain  ranges  parallel  to  coast  lines  i 
so  situated.    What  reason  is  given  for  this  general  parallel  p 

3  From  what  country  does  the  United  States  make  large  impc 

(a)  silk,  (6)  rubber,  (e)  linen,  (d)  coffee,  (e)  tea,  (f)  wofA 
(h)  wine,  (t)  crockery,  (j)  sugar? 

4  By  what  artificial  channel  are  the  waters  of  the  great  oceans  ui 

eastern  hemisphere  and  by  whom  is  the  passage  controUedl 
prospective  channel  are  the  great  oceans  to  be.  united  in 
hemisphere  and  by  whom  will  the  passage  be  controlled? 

5  Compare  North  America  with  South  America,  noting  similar 

form,  elevation  and  drainage. 

6  Trace  an  all  water  route  from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  to  tfa 

the  Rhine. 

7  Name  in  order  eight  cities  that  a  vessel  mig^t  visit  in  a  trip  f 

to  Quebec. 

8  Name  three  large  rivers  of  British  India  and  locate  the  mouth  i 

9  Locate  in  Africa  a  large  section  belonging  to  each  of  four  leac 

of  Europe  and  state  to  which  nation  each  section  belongs. 
10  Name  the  several  boroughs  constituting  Greater  New  York.    Gi 
sons  why  New  York  has  become  the  metropolis  of  the  wes 
phere. 

Answers. 

1  (a)  93y,<».  (6)  Each  of  the  Frigid  lones  93V^^;  Torrid  lone 
=  A7^ ;  each  of  the  Temperate  lones  90  —  47  =  48®. 

9  (a)  Sierra  Nevada,  Andes,  Atlas.  (6)  Himalayas,  (c)  Th 
ranges  are  supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  the  same  n 
the  earth's  surface  in  cooling,  as  has  formed  the  ocean  depth 

3  (a)  Japan,  (6)  Bradl,  (c)  Ireland,  (d)  BraaU,  (e)  China,  (f) 

(g)  Argentina,  (h)  France,  (»)  England,  (j)  Cuba. 

4  (a)  Suez  canal,  controlled  by  Great  Britain.     (6)  Panama  cana 

by  the  United  Stotes. 
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6  The  two  continents  are  similarly  triangular-shaped.  The  highest  moun- 
tains of  both  eartend  from  northwest  to  southeast,  and  follow  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  western  coast.  Each  continent  has  two  great  river 
systems,  one  running  in  an  easterly  direction,  the  other  in  a  southerly. 

6  Black  Sea,  Bosporus,  Sea  of  Marmora,  Dardanelles,  Aegean  Sea,  Mediter- 

ranean  Sea,   Straits  of  Gibraltar,   Atlantic   Ocean,   English    Channel*, 
Strait  of  Dover,  North  Sea. 

7  Detroit,  Toledo,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,   Hamilton,  Toronto,   Kingston,  Mon- 

treaL 

8  (a)  Tlie  Indus  empties  into  the  Arabian  sea  near  the  western  boundary  or 

India.    (6)  The  Ganges  empties  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  at  the  norUiemi 
part  of  the  latter,     (c)  The  Brahmaputra  empties  into  the  Ganges. 

9  (a)   Cape  Colony  to  Great  Britain;   (6)    Algiers  to  France;    (e)    Congo- 

Free  State  to  Belgium;  (d)  German  Southwest  Africa  to  Germany. 

10  (a)  Manhattan,  Bronx,  Brooklyn,  Queens,  Richmond.  (6)  Because  it  has^ 
the  finest  harbor  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  has  water  connection  with  the  interior  of  the  country  by 
way  of  the  Hudson  river. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 

1  Name  three  qualities  that  a  good  business  letter  should  possess,  and  give 
a  reason  why  each  is  necessary. 

9  Write  a  letter  to  a  librarian  of  a  large  library  asking  for  suggestions  as  to 
the  books  that  you  should  read  for  a  careful  study  ot  American  colonial 
history. 

8  Rewrite  the  following,  changing  it  from  the  indirect  to  the  direct  discourses 
He  assured  the  company  that  it  was  a  fact  that  the  CatskiU  mountains 
had  always  been  haunted  by  strange  beings;  that  his  father  had  once 
seen  Hudson's  crew  in  their  old  Dutch  dresses  playing  at  ninepins  in 
a  hollow  of  the  mountain;  and  that  he  himself  had  heard  the  sound  of 
their  balls,  like  distant  peals  of  thunder. 

4  Correct  the  errors  in  the  use  of  words  in  the  following  sentences:  {  a)  1 
shall  stop  in  Washington  a  week,  (6)  He  is  thoroughly  posted  in  the 
matter,  (c)  Who  was  the  party  you  met?  (d)  Mine  is  different  than 
yours,  (0)  It  was  a  real  cold  day,  (f)  I  hope  you  will  write  like  yoii 
promised  me,  (g)  Tliere  were  less  boys  than  girls  in  my  class,  (k)  I 
expect  that  he  was  careless,  (i)  Most  any  one  can  help,  (j)  Apples  are 
very  plenty  this  year. 

6  Punctuate  the  following  and  give  a  rule  for  each  of  three  different  ma^s 
used:  Very  good  replied  the  dial  but  recollect  that  though  you  may 
think  of  a  million  strokes  in  an  instant  you  are  required  to  execute  but 
one  and  that  however  often  you  may  hereafter  have  to  swing  a  moment 
will  always  be  given  you  to  swing  in. 

6  Name  and  illustrate  two  figures  of  speech  that  are  based  on  the  similarity 

of  the  objects  compared. 

7  What  effect  on  the  strength  of  the  sentence  is  produced  by  each  of  the  fol- 
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lowing!    (a)  parenthttls»  (6)  inTenioa  of  words,  (e)   periodic  form, 
(d)  redundancy?  Ilinstrate  each. 
8-10  Write  a  composition  on  om  of  the  following  topics:    The  Hudson  Rirer 
in   History,   The  American    Hero,  The  Soliloquy  of  the  Scho(^-room 
Clock. 


1  (a)Brerity,  for  the  thne  of  business  people  is  limited;  (6)  clearness,  or 
the  object  of  the  letter  is  missed;  (e)  grammatical  accuracy,  or  the 
recipient  will  discount  the  worth  of  the  writer's  statements  and  opinions. 

9  Personal  answer  required. 

S  He  said  to  the  company,  *'It  is  a  fact  that  the  Catsldll  mountains  have 
always  been  haunted  by  strange  beings.  My  father  once  saw  Hudson's 
crew  in  their  old  Dutch  dresses  playing  at  ninepins  in  a  hollow  of  the 
mountain,  and  I  myself  haye  heard  the  sound  of  their  balls,  like  dis- 
tant peals  of  thunder." 

4  (a)  I  shall  remain  in  Washington  for  a  wedc,  (6)  He  is  well  informed 

concerning  the  matter,  (e)  Who  was  the  person  you  met?  (d)  IClne  is 
different  from  yours,  (•)  It  was  a  very  cold  day,  (f)  I  hope  that  you 
will  write,  as  you  promised,  (^)  There  were  fewer  boys  than  girls  in  my 
class,  {h)  I  suppose  that  he  was  careless,  (<)  Apples  are  plentiful  this 
year. 

5  (a)  ''Very  good,"  rq[>lied  the  dial,  ''but  reocdlect  that  thou^  you  may 

think  of  a  million,  strokes  in  an  instant,  you  are  required  to  execute  but 
one;  and  that  however  often  you  may  hereafter  have  to  swings  a  moment 
wUl  always  be  given  you  to  swing  in."  (6)  Quotation  marks  indicate  that 
the  speaker's  exact  words  are  used.  The  semicolon  after  one  shows  tliat 
there  is  a  slight  break  in  the  thought.  The  period  at  the  ekise  marksthe 
end  of  the  sentence. 

6  (a)  Simile!  Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter,  frosty  but  kindly    (Ai 

You  Lik0  It.);  (6)  Metaphor:  Love  is  a  smoke  raised  with  a  fume  of 
siglis  {Bom€o  and  JMst). 

7  (a)  Parentheses  usually  lessen  the  strength  of  a  sentence;  as  "Pleased  if 

some  souls  (for  such  there  needs  must  be).  Who  have  felt  the  weight  of 
too  much  liberty."  (6)  An  inverted  order  of  words  usually  adds 
strength;  as,  "Him  the  Almighty  Power  hurled  headlong^"  is  stronger 
than  "The  Almighty  Power  hurled  him  headlong."  (e)  The  purpose  of 
the  periodic  form  is  to  add  strength;  as,  "If  thou  didst  ever  thy  dear 
father  love,  revenge  his  foul  and  most  unnatural  murder."  (d)  Re- 
dundancy clogs  an  expression,  and  therefore  weakens;  as,  "Tlie  universal 
opinion  of  all  men." 

8-10  Personal  answer  required. 

CURRENT  TOPICS. 

1  On  what  day  did  the  present  session  of  Congress  begin,  and  on  what  day 
will  it  end?  Mention  two  important  bUls  that  have  been  introdueed 
this  session  in  either  house  of  Congress. 
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9  Giye  the  nmme  and  the  title  of  the  presiding  ofBoer  of  (a)  the  United  States 

Senate,  (6)  the  State  Senate,  (e)  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatiTeSy  (d)  the  State  Assembly. 

3  Give  a  brief  synopsis  of  that  part  of  the  president's  message  whidi  treats 

of  any  (m€  of  the  fcUowing  topics:  Capital  and  labor.  Forests,  Immi- 
gration and  naturalisation.  Policy  toward  other  nations  of  the  western 
hemisphere. 

4  Mention  thr$e  topics  of  the  governor's  message  and  give  the  substance  of 

wliat  he  says  on  any  <m§  of  them. 

6  State  the  purpose  and  the  result  of  Secretaiy  Taft's  recent  visit  to  Panama. 

$  Give  an  account  of  the  recent  unveiling  at  Washington  of  the  statue  of  a 
famous  ruler,  and  state  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  erection  of 
this  statue. 

7  Name  fh§  well  known  periodicals  suitable  for  children  or  adults,  and  show 

the  particular  value  of  any  (me  of  them. 

8  What  are  the  Russian  icm%svos  and  what  has  recently  brouf^t  them  into 

prominence  ? 

9  Describe  an  experiment  recently  made  by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 

Company  to  determine  the  value  of  a  new  motive  power  for  thdr 

locomotives. 

Or 

Name  a  recent  educational  meeting  of  this  state  and  discuss  some  of  its 

important  features. 

10  Write  biographic  notes  on  five  of  the  following:  Luigi  Pahna  di  CesDala* 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Gilbert,  Charles  Wagner,  Admiral  Charles  H.  Davis, 
Chauncey  M.  Depew,  M.  Combes,  Lord  Cunon,  General  Stoessel. 


1(a)  Dec.  5;  March  3.     (6)  A  bill  to  admit  two  new  states  to  the  union,  (e) 
The  railroad  rate  bill  to  regulate  rates  on  the  railroads  of  the  country. 

9  (a)  Vice-President  Fairbanks;   (6)  local  answer  called  for;   (e)  Speaker 
Joseph  G.  Cannon;  (d)  local  answer  called  for. 

3  See  the  President's  message. 

4  Local  answer  called  for. 

5  (a)  To  settle  diffculties  between  the  authorities  there  and  our  government. 

(6)  Control  of  the  canal  territory  is  vested  in  the  United  States,  post- 
age in  Panama  is  to  be  reduced  to  two  cents  an  ounce^  and  stamps  will 
be  sold  to  United  States  officers  at  four-tenths  of  their  face  value. 

6  Emperor  William,  of  Germany,  was  so  pleased  at  the  splendid  rteeptiaa 

given  in  this  country  to  his  brother.  Prince  Henry  of  Pmsslay  that  he 
presented  to  tne  United  States  a  statue  of  Frederick  the  Great  Tht 
statue  was  unveiled  at  Washington  in  November  last,  and  was  placed 
on  the  esplanade  in  front  of  the  War  College. 

7  Personal  answer  required. 

8  The  Zemtsvos  are  popular  councils  in  the  various  districts  of  Rnsslat  to 
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which  delegates  are  eleetecl  by  the  voters.    The  lemstros  havi 
set  theoiselves  in  f ayor  of  a  constitutional  goremment. 
9  The  New  York  Central  recently  made  a  test  of  an  electric  locomol 

proved  successful  beyond  the  highest  expectations. 
10  (a)  Loigi  Pahna  di  Cesnola,  who  recent^  died  in  New  York 
been  for  years  director  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Fine  I 
Mrs.  G.  H.  Gilbert,  known  among  stage  people  as  **Granny,' 
Chicago,  Dec  9,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years.  She  had  be 
stage  nearly  all  her  life,  and  was  greatly  beloved  for  her  kii 
and  sunny  temperament,  (c)  Charles  Wagner  is  the  pastor  of 
near  Paris^  and  is  the  author  oi,  the  wdl-known  book  "The  Sim 
He  recently  made  a  visit  to  this  country,  (d)  Admiral  C 
Davis  has  been  app<^ted  delegate  from  the  United  States  to  t 
commission,  for  settlement  of  the  North  Sea  incident.  (0)  M 
has  resigned  his  position  as  prime  minister  of  Prance^  and 
cessor  has  been  app<rinted.  (/)  Lord  Curson  is  viceroy  of  Indu 
husband  of  Mary  Leiter,  an  American  woman,  (g)  Genera 
surrendered  Port  Arthur  to  the  Japanese  after  a  siege  that 
equaled,  for  endurance  and  bravery,  but  few  times  in  th< 
history. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

1  What  event  marked  (a)  the  beginning  of  Spanish  dominion  in 
World,  (6)  its  close?  At  what  time  were  the  Spanish  possi 
North  America  greatest  and  what  was  then  included  in  these  po 

9  Select  any  fn%  of  the  13  original  colonies  and  state  the  chief  mi 
led  to  the  founding  of  each. 

3  Who  were  the  Acadians?    Give  the  story  of  their  exile.    Give  th 

a  poem  based  on  this  exile  and  mention  the  name  of  its  authoi 

4  Give  the  names  of  two  men  who  were  executed  as  spies  during  tl 

can  Revolution;  give  the  facts  that  led  to  the  arrest  and  exe 
one  of  these. 

5  With  what  political  party  was  Alexander  Hamilton  identified? 

official  position  did  he  render  eminent  service  to  the  country? 
facts  relating  to  his  death. 

6  Give  the  principal  facts  relating  to  the  Louisiana  purchase,  sti 

time  of  purchase,  (6)  why  its  acquisition  was  desired,  (c)  fr 
purchased,  (d)  the  sum  paid. 

7  Why  are  the  following  names  given  a  place  in  American  histoi 

Howe,  Joseph  Brant,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Horace  Greele 
las  Herkimer?     (Answer  any  three.) 

8  How  did  the  United  SUtes  acquire  title  to  all  that  part  of  its 

bordering  on  the  Pacific  ocean? 

9  Name  a  great  battle  fought  during  the  Civil  War  in  (a)  Mary] 

Pennsylvania,  (c)  Tennessee^  {d)  Virginia. 
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10  Why  was  England  responsible   for  damage  to  our  shipping  during  the 
Ciyil  War?    How  was  the  matter  settled  after  the  close  of  the  war? 

Answers 

1  (a)  The  discovery  of  America  by  Christopher  CMumbus.  (b)  The  dose  of 
the  Spanish- American  war.  About  1780  Spain  possessed  all  the  south- 
em  and  western  part  of  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies. 

9  (a)  Plymouth  Colony  was  founded  because  certain  Puritans  wished  to  live 
where  they  could  worship  God  as  they  chose,  (b)  Rhode  Island  was 
founded  by  Roger  Williams  because  he  was  not  allowed  to  worship  God 
as  he  wished  in  Massachusetts,  (c)  Maryland  was  founded  as  a  place 
where  anyone  could  come,  regardless  of  rdigious  views,  (d)  Georgia 
was  founded  by  Oglethorpe  as  a  refuge  for  ex-convicts  and  paupers. 

8  Acadia,  *the  land  of  Evangeline,"  is  in  Nova  Scotia.  Tlie  Acadians  were 
French  people  who,  some  forty  years  after  Nova  Scotia  became  English 
territory,  were  removed  from  their  homes  to  British  provinces  further 
south,  because  they  were  accused  of  not  keeping  to  their  privileges  as 
neutrals. 

4  (a)  Major  Andr^  and  Nathan  Hale,    (b)  Nathan  Hale  was  sent,  disguised 

as  a  schoolmaster,  to  the  British  camp,  to  obtain  certain  information 
needed  by  Wasliington.  His  disguise  penetrated  by  his  tory  cousin* 
Hale  was  seised,  carried  to  the  headquarters  of  General  Howe.  The 
information  which  he  had  obtained  and  concealed  between  the  soles  of 
his  shoes,  convicted  him  as  a  spy,  and  he  was  hanged  the  next  morning. 

5  (a)  Federalist     (b)  As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,     (c)  He  was  shot  by 

Aaron  Burr  in  a  duel  fought  at  early  morning  on  the  palisades  of  the 
Hudson  near  what  is  now  Hoboken. 

6  (a)    1803.     (b)   Jefferson  gave  these  reasons   for  making  the  purchases 

'There  is  on  the  globe  one  single  spot  the  possessor  of  which  is  our  natu- 
ral and  habitual  enemy.  It  is  New  Orleans,  thru  which  the  produce  of 
three-fourths  of  our  territory  must  pass  to  market;  and  from  its  fer- 
tility, it  will  ere  long  yield  more  than  half  of  our  whole  produce,  and 
contain  more  than  half  of  our  inhabitants."  (c)  France,  (d)  915,000,« 
000. 

7  (a)  Elias  Howe  was  the  inventor  of  the  sewing  machine,    (b)  Joseph  Brant, 

a  Mohawk  chief,  led  in  a  number  of  English  massacres  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary war.     (d)   William  Loyd  Garrison  was  a  noted  abolitionist 

(e)  Horace  Greeley  was  for  many  years  editor  of  the  New  York  TH- 
bune.     He    was    nominated    for    the    Presidency,    but    was    defeated. 

(f)  Nicholas  Herkimer  was  commander  in  the  battle  of  Oriskany. 

8  It  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Mexico^  at  the  dose  of  the  Mexican 

war. 

9  (a)  Antietam;  (b)  Gettysburg;  (c)  Shiloh;  (d)  Fredericksburg. 

10  Because  she  violated  the  proclamation  in  allowing  the  ''Alabama,"  built  at 
Liverpool,  to  leave  England.    The  Alabama  destroyed  sfacty-five  vessds 
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and  ten  million  dollars*  worth  of  property.  Hie  United  States  was 
awarded  damages  to  the  amoont  of  fifteen  and  a  half  million  dollars, 
which  England  paid. 

PHYSICS. 

1  What  is  the  use  of  a  fly  wlieel  in  the  running  of  machinery?    What  principle 

of  physics  is  involyed? 
9  Where  on  the  earth's  surface  will  a  body  weigh  (a)  the  most,  (6)  the  least? 

How  is  the  weight  of  a  body  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  detennlned? 

8  State  Pascal's  law.    Describe  an  important  application  of  the  law. 

4  JFmu  cuUc  feet  of  a  metal  weighs  4000  pounds.    Find  its  specific  gravity. 

5  How  are  variations  produced  in  (a)  the  pitch  of  sound,  (6)  its  loudness? 

9  Whidi  color  of  the  solar  spectrum  is  (a)  least  refracted,   (6)  most  re- 

fracted? 

7  Describe  the  distribution  of  magnetism  in  a  magnet  and  illustrate  by  a 

drawing. 

8  A  man  wishes  to  load  an  iron  cylinder  wei|^iing  600  pounds  into  a  dray 

four  feet  higki.    He  can  lift  900  pounds.    How  long  a  plank  must  he  use? 

9  Describe  the  construction  and  operation  of  an  dectric  bell  and  illustrate 

by  diagram. 

10  A  cubic  foot  of  gas  is  compressed  till  its  dastic  force  is  multiplied  by 
four;  wliat  is  its  volume? 


1(a)  'ilie  fly  wheel  serves  to  keep  the  machineiy  steadily  in  motion,  prevent- 
ing any  danger  of  the  macfaineiy's  stopping  or  going  with  a  Jexk  whes 
the  p<^t  of  eocentridty  is  reached,    (b)  Inertia. 

9  (a)  At  the  poles;  (6)  at  the  equator,  (o)  The  weight  is  as  the  square  of 
the  distance  from  the  center. 

S  Pressure  exerted  upon  a  liquid  is  transmitted  equally  in  aU  directions  and 
acts  with  the  equal  force  upon  all  like  surfaces,  and  at  right  ang^  ta 
those  surfaces. 

4  Specific  gravity  is  16. 

5  (a)  By  varying  the  number  of  vibrations  in  a  certain  time^  as  one  second. 

(6)  By  vaiying  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  of  the  sounding  body. 

6  (a)  Red;  (6)  violet 

7  The  power  of  a  magnet  is  strongest  at  or  near  the  ends,  that  is,  the  magnetic 

attraction  is  greatest  at  the  poles,  dimfniahing  towards  the  center,  wbeie 
there  is  no  attraction  at  aU. 

8  A  plank'lO^feet  long. 

9  The  armature  of  a  small  dectro-magnet  is  directly  connected  with  a  beU 

and  also  with  a  battery.  Pressure  on  a  button  connected  with  the  magnet 
and  the  other  pole  of  the  battery  opens  an  interrupted  camnt  and  thus 
causes  the  dapper  of  the  bdl  to  vibrate  and  the  bdl  to  ring. 

10  4  cubic  feet. 
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READING. 

m  I  find  the  great  thing  in  this  world  is,  not  so  mudi  where  we  stand,  as 
in  what  direction  we  are  moving. 

b  To  reach  the  port  of  heaven,  we  most  sail  sometimes  with  the  wind  and 
semetimes  against  it«— but  we  most  sail,  and  not  drift,  nor  lie  at  anchor. 

1  Express  in  year  own  language  the  thought  of  the  above  selections. 
9  Copy  the  selections  and  maris  to  indicate  the  inflection. 

3  Give  reason  for  each  mark  of  inflection  used  in  answer  to  question  9. 

4  From  sentence  6  of  the  above  selections  choose  tkr0$  words  that  require 

emphasis  and  state   how  such  emphasis  should  be  produced  in  oral 
reading. 

5  Tell  wliat  is  meant  by  mdody  and  show  what  purpose  it  serves  in  readhig. 
$  Give  a  selection  that  requires  to  be  read  in  slow  time  and  state  why  it 

should  be  so  read. 

7  What  is  meant  by  aspirated  tones? 

•  Name  a  common  error  of  enunciation  and  state  how  it  may  be  corrected. 

9  Illustrate  in  words  and  mark  (a)  two  sounds  of  "o,"  (6)  two  sounds  of 
"g,"  (e)  9  when  sounded  as  «. 

19  Show  in  wliat  imx>ortant  particulars  supplemental  reading  suitable  for  the 
sixth  and  seventh  grades  differs  from  that  suitable  for  the  second  and 
third  grades. 


1  Personal  answer  required. 

9  (a)  I  find  the  great  thing  in  this  world  is  (rising  inflection),  not  so  mudi 
where  we  stand  (falling  inflection),  as  in  wliat  direction  we  axe  mov- 
ing (falling  inflection).  (6)  To  reach  the  port  of  heaven  (falling  in- 
flection), we  must  sail  sometimes  with  the  wind  and  sometimes  against 
it  (falling  inflection), — but  we  must  sail  (falling  inflection),  and  not 
drift  (rising  inflection),  nor  lie  at  anchor  (falling  inflection). 

3  li — rising  inflecticm,  to  indicate  simply  a  pause  without  special  cmphasli. 

iSrtoik^-falling  inflection  for  sake  of  emphasis.  Moving — falling  inflec- 
tion to  indicate  close  of  sentence.  H0ai9§n — falling  inflection,  fSor 
emphasis.  It — falling  inflection  to  denote  sharp  break  in  the  thought. 
i6fai^— rising  inflection  to  denote  simple  pause.  Drift — falling  infle^ 
tion  for  emphasis.  Anchor-'faihng  inflection,  to  denote  dote  of  sen- 
tence. 

4  With,  agaibut,  foU.    The  emphasis  is  given  in  the  case  of  the  two  pxepori- 

tions  by  speaking  the  words  a  little  more  loudly  than  the  words  before 
and  after  them.  The  word  nM  is  emphasised  both  by  speaking  kmd^ 
and  by  the  falling  inflection. 

5  By  melody  is  meant  "tech  an  arrangement  of  the  danses  or  mflmbert  of 

sentences  that,  when  correctly  spdcen,  the  successions  of  pitdi  wiU  be 
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agreeably  hamumioas  and  pleasing  to  the  ear^  (Stamdard  DkliMory). 
It  serres  to  render  reading  ea^  to  tiie  reader^  and  agreeable  to  Hie 
iiitener.  / 

9  By  Nebo^s  loneiy  mountain. 

On  tliis  side  Jordan's  wave. 
In  a  Tale  in  the  land  of  M cab. 
There  lies  a  lonely  graye. 

T  Aspirated  tones  are  uttered  with  a  strong  h  sound,  as  hand,  hiye. 

8  A  common  error  of  enunciation  is  the  dropping  of  the  final  ^  in  words 

ending  in  ing;  as  runnin'  instead  of  rwmimg.  The  error  may  be  eor- 
rected  only  by  constant  effort  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and  pn^fl. 
Occasional  practice  lessons  in  clear  enunciation  are  yery  helpfnl  in 
attaining  the  end  desired. 

•  (a)  Hie  letter  e  is  pronounced  like  Is  in  tlie  word  candy;  it  is  pronouioed 
like  t  in  the  word  maliee.  (6)  The  letter  ^  is  hard  in  ffo,  soft  like  f 
in  age.    (c)  'ilie  letter  #  is  sounded  as  s  in  the  word  «#. 

10  (a)  In  content;  (6)  in  length  of  words;  (c)  in  siie  of  yocabulaiy;  (il)  in 
style. 

ALGEBRA. 

1  Find,  by  factoring,  the  greatest  common  divisor  of 
o*  4.  3rf6  4.  Sab*  4.  6";  rt^-d*  and  oP  4.  6" 

Orb         9a       a^  ^a^b 

9  Find  the  value  of  —  4_ 

6  »-6         a"6-6» 

6  — a 


a  + 


1406 
i  Find  the  value  of 


(b'a)a 
b  — 


1406 

b-3x        5aP         X  a{xHi) 

4  Solve = 2-1 

3a         9b*        a  6' 

5  Find  the  values  of  the  unknown  quantities  in  the  equations  Sn  —  9y^% 

^  4  3y  =  39,  5«  —  7«  =  11,  4y  4-  3«  =  41. 

6  3  9 

6  Solve H = 4- 1 

a^-1         «  4  ^        *  —  ^ 

7  Find  the  sum  of  (a)  V  18,  V  128,  V32;  (6)  Vf,    Vf,   'vT 


8  Solve  Y2«  —  546  =  04.9 

9  Eipand  by  binomial  tlieorem  (9a — 0)* 
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10  A  and  B  have  the  same  income;  A  sayes  ^  of  his  and  B  spends  9160  more 
than  A  each  year  and  at  the  end  of  4  years  is  $160  in  debt  What  was 
the  income  of  each? 


1.    0+6. 

a— 6 

o          *(a»+l) 

19a6>+96'-9a* 

*•    *"■       6a»-M06» 

5.    w=4,  «=19,  y=^,  t=7. 

6.     »  =  +  9. 

T.    \y/n 

8.    a?=7  or  3. 

9.     956a'-  1094a'»  +  1799o«««-  1799a>«>  +  1190o«x«  -  Ma'x*  +  140aV 

90asp'+«». 

10.     $1900. 

SPELLING. 

1     fundamental 

96 

adherence 

9    arrogance 

97 

management 

3    conferred 

98 

liquefjr 

4    combatant 

99 

appellate 

6    strategy 

30 

calendar 

6    citadel 

31 

musician 

7    ventilation 

39 

concert 

8    eartraTagant 

33 

fraudulent 

9    menace 

34 

acquiesce 

10    magazine 

35  y 

Mrrapped 

11    surgeon 

36 

eccentric 

19    aggressor 

37 

lagin#i«ff 

13    conspiracy 

38 

prejudice 

14    martyr 

30 

twenty-six 

15    acquittal 

40 

ostensible 

16    penitentiary 

41 

regrettable 

17    achievement 

49 

maintenance 

18    compelling 

43 

warrant 

19    crystallisation 

44 

equivalent 

90    notable 

45 

contagknis 

91    pailiamentaiy 

46 

servlcoable 

99    flippant 

47 

predecessor 

93    fmanatfi 

46 

Ueutenant 

94    alleged 

49 

nugget 

95    paralysing 

50 

typical 

■^—iES"**!  ■ji**.<ssteaBSlO(S8Rffii 
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PHYSICS. 
(Continued  from  pai^e  4t^  of  Februftry  number.) 
1    Why  does  the  f reeling  ot  water  in  iron  pipes  cause  them  to  bunt  ? 

0.  Explain  the  action  of  a  rotary  lawn  sprinkler. 

3.  State  the  principle  on  which  different  liquids  may  be  separated  by  meant 
of  distillation. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  magnetic  equator  of  the  earth  ?  How  may  the 
location  of  this  equator  be  determined. 

5.  Why  is  the  secondary  rainbow  Winter  than  the  primary  ?  Illustrate  by 
diagram. 

6.  Explain  why  the  Yclocity  of  sound  is  not  affected  by  a  variation  in  the 
baiometer. 

7.  Describe  the  structure  of  a  dynamo  and  state  its  use. 

8.  What  is  meant  by  (a)  diffusion,  (6)  osmose  of  liquids  ? 

9.  What  is  the  ratio  of  the  power  to  the  weight  in  a  screw  whose  threada 
•re  }  of  an  inch  apart  and  which  is  turned  by  a  lever  10  feel  long  ? 

10.  What  is  the  purpose  of  a  sounding ;board  in  a  violin  ? 

AMSWEBS, 

1.  Because  water  expands  in  freesing. 

9.  Owing  to  the  pressure  in  the  pipe,  the  water  is  forced  up  thru  a  vertical 
tube.  Thence  it  is  carried  Into  smaller  tubes,  open  at  the  outer  end,  and  set 
horiiontally.    As  it  passes  out,  the  pressure  makes  the  small  tubes  revolve. 

3.  The  separation  of  different  liquids  by  means  of  distillation  depends  upOA 
the  difference  in  temperature  required  for  their  vaporization.  If  one  of  two 
liquids  which  are  heated  together  in  a  retort  becomes  a  vapor  when  it  reaches  a 
temperature  of  180^  Fahr.,  and  the  other  will  not  vaporise  until  it  reaches  913^. 
by  heating  the  two  liquids  to  the  former  temperature  one  will  pass  into  the  re- 
ceiver, there  to  be  recondensed,  while  the  other  remains,  still  a  liquid,  in  the 
retort. 

The  magnetic  equator  is  where  there  is  no  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle.  It  Is 
found  by  testing  with  the  magnetic  needle. 

5.  Because  of  the  double  reflection  of  light  forming  the  secondary  bow. 

6.  The  iMtrometer  measures  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  The  velocity 
with  which  sound  travels  depends  upon  the  density  of  the  air,  and  hence  is  not 
affected  by  changes  in  atmospheric  pressure. 

7.  A  dynamo  is  a  machine  for  converting  mechanical  energy  into  electrical 
energy,  thru  electro  magnetic  induction.  It  consists  of  a  soft  iron  core  woand 
with  wire,  called  the  armature,  which  is  swittly  rotated  near  the  poles  of  an 
electro-magnet,  called  the  field-magnet,  producing  an  electric  current  In  the 
wire.    (See  ** Standard  Dictionary  *'  under  Dynamo.) 

6.  (a)  The  gradual  mixing  of  two  liquids,  say  milk  and  water,  when  broagiit 
together,     (b)  The  passing  of  two  liquids  thru  a  porous  wall  and  thus  mix. 

9.  1005.31. 

10.  The  sounding  sets  larger  masses  of  sound  to  vibrating  than  could  be  wt 
*n  motion  by  the  strings  alone. 
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H  few  6a6ter  Cbougbte 

Easter  has  from  time  immemorial  been  a  season  of  rejoicing 
commemorating  the  return  of  Spring.  Christianity  has  given  it  a 
new  and  deeper  meaning,  but  the  fundamental  thought  has  re- 
mained the  same — the  victory  of  life  over  death. 

The  crocuses  and  snowdrops  have  courageously  worked  their 
way  thru  darkness  to  the  light,  and  their  brightness,  with  the  songs 
of  the  robin  and  the  other  messengers  of  spring,  are  proclaiming 
the  end  of  winter's  reign. 

This  is  the  time  when  children  will  most  thoroly  appreciate  the 
story  of  "  The  Sleeping  Beauty."  The  Easter  kiss  which  awak- 
ened the  sweet  maiden  that  the  spindle  of  grandame  winter  had 
deprived  of  life — for  a  time — ^will  never  have  a  more  precious  sig- 
nificance. The  fate  of  the  unfortunate  princes  who  sought  to  woo 
the  flower  world  back  into  bloom  before  the  appointed  time  also  has 
its  gieat  lesson,  one  which  more  particularly  concerns  the  teacher. 

In  the  primary  school  especially  the  temptation  is  to  unduly 
hasten  child  development.  We  forget  sometimes  the  necessity  of 
waiting  for  the  proper  moment  of  conveying  certain  information, 
or  of  touching  the  heart  at  a  vital  point.  There  is  danger  of  a  too 
early  stirring  of  a  child's  emotional  nature.  Stories  having  in  them 
the  tragic  element  unrelieved  by  the  promise  of  a  joyous  solution, 
such  as  "  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  "  and  "  The  Babes  in  the  Wood," 
had  better  be  kept  out  of  the  school-room  altogether,  at  least  in  the 
primary  years.  Caution  is  necessary,  also,  in  telling  stories  of  a 
sentimental  character,  especially  love  stories. 

Spring  is  long  in  the  coming.  ]VIonths  of  preparation  precede 
it.  Tho  to  the  eye  winter  is  a  time  of  inactivity  in  nature,  it  is 
really  the  period  of  the  earth's  most  important  work.  The  soil  is 
enriched  and  the  roots  strengthened.  The  bursting  into  bloom  is 
not  the  work  of  a  moment.  The  rays  of  the  spring  sun  could  not 
warm  the  inanimate  into  being,  "  Beauty  "  was  asleep,  not  dead. 

The  conscientious  teacher  may  find  much  comfort  in  the  Easter 
thought  of  the  springtime.  The  sleep  of  winter  often  conceals 
from  her  the  result  of  her  painstaking  eff^orts  for  some  of  the  chil- 
dren in  her  care.  But  nothing  is  lost  that  is  done  for  these  littie 
ones  in  a  loving  spirit.    Spring  will  come  some  day,  and  make  visi- 
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ble,  in  forms  of  beauty,  the  treasures  that  have  been  hidden  from 
view.  The  teacher  must  do  with  her  might  "  whatever  her  hand 
findeth  to  do,"  and  then  have  faith  that  all  will  come  out  well  in  the 
end — faith  that  will  cheer  her  on  the  way,  lighten  her  face  with 
happiness,  and  teach  her  to  say  hopeful  words  under  all  circum- 
stances.   A  teacher  of  such  faith  is  a  blessing  to  humanity. 

I  Hm  My  Belovcd'e 

The  Song  of  Songs  has  been  made  to  serve  so  many  different 
applications  to  both  mundane  and  spiritual  relationships,  that  the 
primary  teacher  may  too  claim  it  as  her  very  own,  written  especially 
to  rev^  to  her  what  her  feeling  toward  her  school  should  be.  By 
school,  I  mean,  of  course,  the  children  whom  she  teaches,  not  the 
child — that  mysterious  abstraction  of  orators,  but  the  real,  living 
children,  with  all  their  goodnesses  and  b€ulnesses  as  they  appear  be- 
fore her  day  by  day.  My  beloved  are  mine  and  I  am  theirs.  If 
each  one  of  us  could  realize  this  thought  in  all  its  vivid  fulness,  how 
happy  we  might  be  in  our  work!  Many  of  us  are  willing  to  act 
upon  the  belief  that  they  are  oiu^,  but  who  is  there  who  enthusias- 
tically lives  up  to  the  consciousness  of  ^^I  am  theirs :  My  time,  my 
strength,  my  pleasures,  my  prayers,  all  I  have  and  can  give,  is  their 
very  own,  is  due  to  them  because  /  am  thein.** 

If  the  daughters  of  the  world  ask :  "What  is  thy  beloved  more 
than  another  beloved?"  can  you  tell  them  with  all  your  heart,  "Yea, 
he  is  altogether  lovely"?  Blessed  the  teacher,  if,  thru  all  the  an- 
noyances and  difficulties  and  trials,  she  can  still  see  untarnished  the 
beauty  of  the  privilege  of  shaping  the  first  school  education  of 
so  many  precious  human  beings  representing  the  world  that  will 
be  after  us.  Bob's  hands  may  have  the  smell  and  image  of  the  soil 
about  them;  Jessie  may  be  late  three  days  out  of  five,  and  Tom 
may  say,  "I  won't,"  and  other  horrid  things,  and  yet  she  believes 
in  spite  of  it  all  that  they  are  "altogether  lovely." 

Loving  implies  self -surrender.  "I  am  my  beloved's."  Mystery 
of  mysteries!  "Greater  love  has  no  man  than  this  that  a  man 
lay  down  his  life  for  a  friend."  And  the  more  a  man  gives  of  him- 
self because  of  his  love  the  richer  his  life  becomes.  It  is  this  giving 
which  is  more  blessed  than  receiving.  Whether  the  love  is  returned 
or  not  is  of  little  concern.  He  whose  glories  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  proclaim  is  the  fulness  of  life  and  blessedness  because  of  the 
great  love  which  constantly  gives  and  unceasingly  works  for  others. 
A  man  could  be  wholly  unmindful  of  himself,  simply  laboring  for 
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or  remain  indifferent;  if  he  could  do  this,  never  wavering,  he  would 
attain  to  the  highest  perfection  and  the  fullest  measure?  of  happi- 
ness possible  in  this  world.  But  we  are  all  weak,  frail  mortals,  and 
if  we  do  but  strive  for  this  perfection  with  earnestness,  consecrating 
our  strength  and  ambitions  to  its  achievement,  we  will  be  doing  all 
we  are  asked  to  do.  And  great  is  the  gain  thereof.  Your  pupils, 
your  school,  must  be  as  precious  to  you  as  were  the  babes  to  the 
Great  Teacher,  who  ^Hook  them  up  in  his  arms  and  put  his  hands 
upon  them  and  blessed  them." 

"Set  me  as  a  seal  upon  thine  heart." 

8ome  principles  of  Ceacbing 

Educatiokal  FouNDATioirs  is  indebted  to  Principal  Melvin  Hix,  of  the  Borough 
of  Queens,  Now  York  city,  for  the  collection  of  the  following  quotations: 

Father  or  schoolmaster,  avoid,  above  all  things,  hurry  and  ex- 
citement ;  let  your  work  be  done  quietly  and  in  order. 

^PeSTAIiOZZI. 


To  teach  is  to  provide  the  materials  and  to  put  the  child  under 
the  most  wholesome  influences  for  growth  in  knowledge,  mental 
strength,  and  moral  power.  — ^Lakdon. 


Natural  teaching  means  nothing  more  than  the  exact  adapta* 
tion  of  the  subject  taught  to  the  learning  mind:  and  that  adapta- 
tion leads  the  mind  to  grow  in  a  normal,  healthy  way. 

—Col.  Paskeb. 


To  know  how  to  suggest  is  the  great  art  of  teaching,  and  to 
attain  it  we  must  know  how  to  interest.  — 'AjbOSL. 


Our  mind  is  essentially  an  associating  machine. 


If  the  teacher  insists  on  conducting  the  work  by  doing  herself 
all  the  work  of  the  pupils,  and  by  hearing  recitations  on  aU  details, 
she  will  not  have  time;  but  if  she  arises  to  the  nobler  mission  of 
directing  the  self-activity  of  many  workers,  with  here  and  there  the 
guidance  of  an  artist's  hand,  she  will  have  abundant  time. 
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One  of  the  most  useful  things  in  the  school  is  that  the  children 
come  into  intimate  relation  with  a  number  of  diff^-ent  persontdities. 
— John  Dewit. 


The  greatest  thing  a  child  ever  gets  in  the  school,  or  the  adult 
in  college,  is  not  subject-matter,  but  heart-contact  with  a  great 
personality.  — Search. 


Te&cher  ImpBrting  Moral  Precepta. 
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One  of  the  commonest  errors,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  per- 
nicious, is  that  of  assisting  the  child  too  much  in  his  work.  .  .  . 
The  kindergartner  often  form;5  his  sentences  for  the  child,  over- 
directs  him  when  he  is  matching  colors,  moves  his  blocks,  sticks, 
tablets  into  more  accurate  positions,  and  all  for  what  reason?  Pri- 
marily to  produce  a  better  effect,  it  is  probable,  glorying  in  the 
consciousness  that  the  work  on  every  child's  table  is  just  right,  and 
blind  to  the  truth  that  uniformity  must  always  be  mechanicaL 
.  .  .  This  vice,  for  it  is  a  vice,  of  assisting  the  child  too  much 
causes  him  to  lose  his  own  power  and  makes  him  weak  and  dependent. 

— Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 


It  is  not  the  function  of  the  teacher  to  settle  philosophical  and 
political  controversies  for  the  pupil.  — ^Eliot. 


The  soul  is  not  a  vase  to  be  filled,  but  rather  a  hearth  which  is 
to  be  made  to  glow.  — Plutasch. 


In  a  well  organized  soul  all  the  ideas  fall  into  definite  relations 
of  subordination  and  superiority,  so  as  to  form  a  regular  hierarchy 
of  ideas,  masses,  and  systems.  — John  Adams. 

Olitbin 

To  fail  in  finding  gifts,  and  still  to  give, 

To  count  ail  trouble  ease,  all  loss  as  gain. 
To  learn  in  dying  as  a  self  to  live — 

This  dost  thou  do,  and  seek  thy  joy  in  pain? 
Rejoice  that  not  unworthy  thou  art  found 

For  Love  to  touch  thee  with  his  hand  divine; 
Put  off  thy  shoes,  thou  art  on  hc^y  ground; 

Thou  standest  on  the  threshold  of  his  shrine. 

But  canst  thou  wait  in  patience^  make  no  sign. 
And  where  in  power  thou  fail'st— oh,  not  in  will — 

See  sore  need  served  by  other  hands  than  thine, 
And  other  hands  the  dear  desires  fulfil. 
Hear  others  gain  the  thanks  that  thou  wouldst  win, 
Yet  be  ail  joy?    Then  hast  thou  entered  in. 

[This  poem  from  Harpmr'i  Magaxime  hikS  a  special  interest  because  the  author 
is  Miss  Anna  C.  Brackett,  a  teacher  of  eminence  in  New  York  city. 
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Misleading  Ccrttie 

PROGRESSIVE  superintendent  of  schools  some  years 
since  advised  the  teachers  under  his  supervision  to  dis- 
continue the  use  of  the  term  "busy  work,"  and  to  substi- 
tute therefor  the  term  seat  work.  I  was  specially  pleased 
to  hear  this  advice,  since  I  believe  that  the  expression  "busy  work" 
has  misled  many  teachers,  and  occasioned  much  bad  work  in  pri- 
mary schools. 

The  term  busy  work  in  a  school  program  conveys  the  idea  of 
work  assigned  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  children  busy,  and,  cer- 
tainly, no  work  should  be  assigned  for  this  special  purpose.  AH 
school  work  should  have  an  educative  end,  and  seat  work  that  simply 
kills  time  and  thus  keeps  pupils  busy  has  no  place  in  a  good  school. 
It  is,  of  coiurse,  important  to  keep  children  busy — an  important 
element  in  their  easy  government — ^but  this  does  not  necessitate  a 
resort  to  otherwise  useless  exercises  or  work. 

I  have  seen  "busy  work"  in  primary  schools,  especially  in  num- 
ber, that  approached  very  near  to  idiocy  work.  What  can  be  more 
nearly  useless  than  some  of  the  "illustrative  number  work"  imposed 
upon  first-yecur  and  even  second-year  pupils?  Think  of  requiring 
a  little  chHd  to  spend  two  or  three  periods  a  day  in  drawing  at 
objects  to  represent  number  groups  and  their  combinations — ^tasks 
that  neither  teach  number  nor  drawing !  The  only  excuse  for  such 
inane  work  is  that  it  ^^eeps  pupils  busy ;"  but  is  there  not  useful 
number  work  that  will  answer  this  purpose.  How  many  little  slates 
have  I  seen  filled  with  number  exercises  written  out  in  words  and 
signs  or  represented  by  crude  drawings  of  objects,  when  neither 
the  written  work  nor  the  illustrative  work  helped  the  diildren  a  bit 
in  number,  knowledge,  or  skill. 

TOO  MUCH  PENCIL  WORK. 

This  leads  me  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  use  of  the  pencil 
by  children,  is  carried  to,  if  not  beyond,  the  danger  point  in  many 
primary  schools.  Such  work  not  only  keeps  pupils  in  a  bad  posture 
too  much,  but  it  is  a  hurtful  strain  upon  the  nervous  system,  and 
often  a  serious  injury  to  eyesight.  The  written  work  in  many  pri- 
mary schools  ought  to  be  reduced  full  one-half. 

STORIES. 

The  use  of  the  term  "story"  in  number  exercises  has  often  struck 
me  unfavorably.  The  word  story  has  a  very  definite  meaning  in 
literature^  and  I  do  not  understand  how  the  calling  of  little  number 
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exercises  "atones"  ever  came  into  a  primary  school.  Such  a  baby 
use  of  the  term  maj  possibly  liave  a  place  in  the  kindergarten,  but 
it  seems  to  me  out  of  place  in  a  primary  school.  Why  not  call  a 
number  exercise  an  example  or  a  problem,  as  the  caw  may  beP  How 
is  a  child  six  to  seven  years  old  helped  by  calling  a  fairy  tale  and  a 
number  example  indiscriminately  "a  story"? 

MISUSE  OF  PEDAOOOIC  TEKMS. 

This  suggests  the  kindred  attonpt  to  make  common  things 
appear  new  and  big  by  applying  to  thnn  large  appellations.  I 
once  heard  a  young  teacher  speak  on  what  he  called  the  "Labora- 
tory Method"  of  teaching  geometry,  a  method  in  which  original 
exercises  and  simple  applications  formed  a  feature!  Another  teadi- 
er  read  a  paper  on  what  the  program  called  "The  Apperceptive 
Method  of  Teaching  Decimals,"  an  old  method,  as  described,  witli 
the  faintest  trace  of  apperception  even  in  the  vaguest  use  of  tliat 
much  abused  word!  We  may  soon  expect  to  hear  the  objectiTe 
method  of  the  primary  school  called  the  laboratorjf  metihod,  and 
some  one  will  doubtless  devise  an  appercepttDc  method  of  teaching 
the  alphabet ! 

What  is  gained  by  calling  well-known  methods  and  processes  by 
new  names,  and  especially  by  terms  that  mislead  and  confuseP  All 
scientific  progress  is  characterized  by  differentiation  and  the  use 
of  a  more  precise  nonvenclature.  What  is  specially  needed  in  peda- 
gogy is  the  use  of  terms  in  a  clear  and  definite  sense.  The  use  of 
"blanket  words"  indicates  confusion.  Ebiebsoh  E.  Whits. 
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Systems  of  Public  Education 


educttion  in  poUnd^ 

OLAND  had,  while  an  independent  republic,  many  schools 
of  a  very  high  scientific  reputation.  The  University  at 
Cracow  attracted  from  the  XIV.  century  upward  many 
foreigners  by  the  learning  and  eloquence  of  its  profes- 
sors. But  after  the  partition  of  Poland,  when  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  in  1815  intrusted  the  largest  part  of  that  country  under  the 
name  ^'Kingdom  of  Poland"  to  the  Tsar  of  Russia,  there  began  a 
series  of  changes,  which  made  education  in  Poland  the  strangest 
experiment  in  history,  particularly  during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
The  history  of  the  struggle  between  the  Polish  nation  and  her  Rus- 
sian educators  deserves  well  the  attention  of  all  educators  and  psy- 
chologists, because  rarely  so  much  material  wealth  and  intdlectual 
labor  have  been  spent  in  wholesale  uneducation  of  entire  generations 
as  has  been  done  in  Poland  during  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.  and 
Alexander  III. 

All  schools,  from  the  university  down  to  the  kindergarten,  with- 
out exception,  are  placed  under  the  discretional  control  of  the  curii- 
tor  at  Warsaw.  He  has  the  right  to  send  his  agents  to  every  private 
boarding  house  where  school  girls  or  boys  are  living.  Nobody  can 
teach  anything  in  the  whole  country  without  his  authorization ;  not 
even  private  lessons  are  free  from  this  inspection.  Public  educa- 
tion, or  at  least  public  examination,  is  made  nearly  compulsory  by 
the  laws  of  military  service,  which  consign  everybody  who  has  not 
passed  some  state  examination  to  five  years  of  soldiership,  worse 
than  five  years  of  hard  labor  in  any  other  country.  Military  ser- 
vice in  Russia,  under  the  terrible  authority  of  uneducated  officers, 
being  untolerable,  everybody  tries  to  pass  state  examinations,  which 
diminish  not  only  the  time,  but  also  the  conditions  of  that  military 
service.  This  circumstance  brings  nearly  everybody  who  has  the 
means  for  it,  to  the  public  schools  provided  by  the  government.  In 
these  schools  the  boys  are  forbidden  from  childhood  to  speak  their 
native  language.  Those  who  are  not  living  with  their  parents  are 
obliged  to  live  in  the  privileged  boarding-houses  under  close  inspec- 
tion of  the  authorities. 

*This  artiole  has  been  prepared  by  a  well-known  edacational  writer  in  Rus- 
sia.   His  name  must  be  withheld  for  reasons  that  are  best  given  in  is  own  wotds: 
"You  must  remember,"  he  writes,  "that  I  do  not  lire  in  a  fr§§  country,  and  if 
I  write  the  truth  and  sign  my  name  I  should  sign  with  the  same  stroke  of  tbe 
pen  a  sentence  of  exile  to  Siberia.    I  wish  the  truth  to  be  known  and  have 
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Nearly  all  the  teachers  are  Russians,  and  nearly  every  lesson  is 
a  lesson  in  Russian  language.  It  is  openly  recommended  by  the 
circulars  of  the  curator  to  treat  the  teaching  of  every  subject  as 
subsidiary  to  the  teaching  of  Russian.  The  classic  Latin  and  Greek 
authors  are  read  only  in  order  to  find  out  the  best  way  of  translating 
them  into  Russian.  The  pupil  has  no  tim^e  to  admire  the  genuine 
beauties  of  the  classics,  because  all  his  attention  is  diverted  to  the 
peculiar  difficulties  of  rendering  each  locution  in  correct  Russian. 
These  translations  are  made  after  given  formulae,  without  any  at- 
tempt to  grasp  the  original  flavor  of  the  ancient  writer. 

The  translation  becomes  an  exercise  in  the  use  of  the  Russian 
language,  not  in  the  understanding  of  the  classics.  In  the  teaching 
of  history,  Russian  history  overshadows  the  history  of  all  other 
nations,  and  the  pupils  are  forbidden  to  read  genuine  books  on  their 
national  history.  They  know  the  history  of  the  Polish  nation  only 
from  such  sources  as  are  allowed  by  the  school  authorities,  and 
which  represent  Poland  in  the  past  as  nearly  a  vassal  of  the  Russian 
Tsar,  and  Russia  as  the  providential  savior  of  the  Polish  people 
from  the  noblemen's  tyranny. 

The  study  of  history  is  generally  limited  to  a  few  authorized 
handbooks,  which  are  learnt  by  heart,  with  as  little  reflexion  as  pos- 
sible r  the  genealogy  of  Russian  princes  is  one  of  the  chief  subjects 
of  examination  papers,  and  a  slight  mistake  in  such  questions  con- 
duces necessarily  to  the  most  dreaded  consequences. 

Not  even  the  study  of  mathematics  is  free  from  the  continuous 
relation  to  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Russian  language.  You  may 
give  the  solution  of  the  most  difficult  problems,  and  if  it  is  not  done 
in  good  Russian  all  labor  is  lost.  In  this  way  Polish  boys  are  trained 
in  their  enemies'  language  and  are  forbidden  the  study  of  their 
mother  tongue.  All  their  teachers  are  separated  from  them,  not 
only  by  the  difi^erence  of  nationality,  but  also  by  religion  (Russians 
are  Greek  orthodox;  Poles,  Roman  Catholics),  customs,  and  char- 
acter. 

The  children  are  taught  in  the  school  all  that  at  home  they  have 
learned  to  be  wrong.  They  are  accustomed  to  hypocrisy,  because 
if  they  say  to  their  teachers  what  they  and  their  parents  think,  they 
are  liable  to  be  sent  with  them  to  Siberia.  They  dare  not  rememb^ 
that  Poland  has  been  an  independent  republic,  nor  are  they  allowed 
to  take  part  in  any  historical  commemoration  of  the  glorious  days 
of  the  past.  For  their  teachers  Poland  is  only  a  Russian  province, 
Poles  are  subjects  or  slaves  of  the  Russian  Tsar,  and  every  desire 
for  the  independence  of  Poland  is  treachery  and  rebellion. 

Last  year  some  of  the  students  of  the  University  at  Warsaw 
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took  part  on  the  17th  of  April  in  the  perfectly  peaceful  ccmimenio- 
ration  of  the  centenary  of  Eiliuski's  insurrection  against  Russia, 
which  had  taken  place  on  the  17th  of  April,  1794,  at  Warsaw,  more 
tiian  a  century  ago.  Some  thousand  persons  joined  in  a  walk  to  the 
street  where  Kilimki,  the  celebrated  FolUh  patriot,  Uved  just  one 
century  ago.  Every  kind  of  meeting  being  forbidden  in  Poland 
the  police  at  (nice  arrested  hundreds  of  innocent  citizens,  and  among 
them  over  a  hundred  students  of  the  university.  These  unfortunate 
youths,  who  did  nothing  else  than  to  go  with  other  people  thru 
certain  streets,  have  been  punished  in  the  most  cruel  way ;  they  were 
excluded  from  the  university  and  forbidden  to  enter  any  other  uni- 
versity in  Russia.  They  were  exiled  in  small  groups  to  eastern  pro- 
vinces of  the  Russian  empire,  for  years,  and  it  was  forbidden  to 
help  thran  with  money  or  otherwise.  Most  of  them  were  very  poor 
and  will  be  obliged  to  work  very  hard  to  get  their  daily  bread  in 
exile.  That  is  how  education  is  understood  in  Russia.  Volumes 
could  be  written  about  the  various  ways  of  obstructing  every  intel- 
lectual and  moral  development  in  this  unhappy  country.  But  the 
writer  of  these  lines  does  not  know  whether  his  writing  will  safely 
readi  the  United  States.  He  conmiits  his  manuscript  to  a  friend  who 
is  soon  going  abroad  and  who  promises  to  send  it  from  Germany  to 
Educational  Foundations.  The  truth  about  Poland  is  little  known 
out  of  our  country,  because  those  who  dare  to  speak  the  truth,  if  they 
remain  within  reach  of  the  Russian  government,  are  very  soon  made 
innocuous  by  death  or  exile.  And  if  they  decide  to  leave  tbor  coun- 
try, they  generally  leave  friends  and  relatives  at  home  who  mi^t 
be  punidied  for  their  sincerity. 


Interioi  of  a  Schcol  of  Writing  and  Cipberiog 
ia  the  Sixteenth  Centory. 
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Language  and  Penmanship 


Cbe  Language  Hrte 

HE  language  arts  comprise  talking:  conversation,  story- 
telling, recitation;  reading,  oral  and  silent;  writing: 
composition,  oral  and  written,  penmanship,  spelling, 
capitalization  and  punctuation. 

The  object  of  language  study  is:  1.  To  incite  thought  (con- 
tent); 2.  To  give  expression  to  thought  (form)  and  technique; 
S.  The  mastery  of  thought — ^the  pupil's  own  and  that  of  others; 
4.  Mastery  of  expression — of  form  and  thought  relations  (gram- 
mar, rhetoric  and  logic),  in  short  to  acquire  the  power  to  speak,  to 
write  and  to  enjoy  good  pure  English. 

Th6  basis  of  language  study  is  content,  not  form.  Give  the 
child  something  to  say ;  if  he  has  nothing  to  say  there  is  no  need  of 
speech.  Knowledge  in  the  mind,  prompting,  inciting  to  expression 
gives  facility  and  ikill;  formal  lessons  in  words  and  sentences  wiU 
not  lead  to  freedom  of  expression.  The  modem  idea  is  content  seek- 
ing expression,  then  form  of  expression. 

Content  of  thought  is  found  (1)  in  the  material  world— envir- 
onment, things,  nature  study  and  (2)  in  the  actions  and  thoughts 
of  man — ^history,  biography  and  literature. 

^^  In  the  broad  general  sense,  language  grows  out  of  every  study, 
and  forms  a  part  of  every  recitation.  All  the  various  branches  de- 
pend on  it  for  expression;  hence  nearly  the  whole  school  time  is 
taken  up  with  its  use.  Language  is  not  a  center  of  instruction ;  it 
does  not  constitute  a  core  of  instruction.  It  is  formal  and  external 
in  its  nature,  acquiring  a  content  by  use,  and  Ofdy  by  use.**  A  child 
will  think  if  you  give  him  something  to  think  about,  and  he  will 
talk  and  write  freely  provided  he  has  something  to  say.  Expres- 
sion follows  acquisition.  When  a  subject  has  been  properly  pre- 
sented and  the  pupil  has  come  into  the  possession  of  something  val- 
uable, he  must  give  back  in  his  own  words  the  thought  evolved  and 
the  information  gained  with  such  original  modification  in  the  way 
of  ideas,  of  course,  as  may  be  possible  to  him. 

This  active  return  of  the  pupil's  own  English  in  daily  composi- 
tion, oral  and  written,  is  a  positive  requirement  that  must  be  insisted 
on  from  first  to  last.  It  is  the  only  means  to  awaken  interest  and 
promote  efficiency  of  drill  in  enunciation,  spelling,  punctuation, 
capitalization,  grammatical  construction  and  the  whole  range  of 
technical  verbal  expression. 
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Peinciples  op  Teaching. — I.  Knowledge  can  be  acquired  by 
the  learner  only  thru  activity  of  his  mind. 

The  teaching  should  bring  the  child  into  intimate  relation  with 
his  environment,  with  the  things  that  touch  his  life,  with  his  inter- 
ests and  the  plane  of  his  experiences.  This  may  be  done  by  getting 
the  child  to  talk  under  the  stimulus  of  some  immediate  interest;  then 
train  into  the  automatic  use  of  correct  intelligible  English.  The 
method  of  procedure  is  observation,  thought,  expression, 

II.  The  potters  of  mind  can  be  developed  only  by  occasioning 
their  proper  activity.  Teachers  should  not  do  too  much  for  the 
children;  they  should  make  them  think  but  should  not  think  for 
them.  The  teacher  should  secure  interest  thru  the  presentation 
of  proper  materials  and  correct  ideals. 

The  teacher  must  aim  to  secure  facility  in  oral  expression.  Chil- 
dren should  be  thoroly  trained  in  the  art  of  expressing  their 
thoughts.  Expression  is  a  key  to  the  diild's  thoughts,  his  life. 
Dr.  White  says :   "Facility  must  be  writ  large.*' 

Language  work  must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  all  school 
exercises  and  is  to  be  made  a  matter  of  cultivation  at  all  times.  This 
suggestion  should  be  made  to  apply  to  all  work  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  grades. 

The  great  aim  must  be  to  provide  suitable  matter  for  conversa- 
tion, and  observation  in  the  lower  grades,  and  in  the  higher  grades 
for  writing.  Pupils  must  be  constantly  encouraged  to  write  and  to 
talk.  The  subject  matter  of  all  recitations  wiU  afford  the  material, 
but  its  right  habitual  expression  can  be  reached  only  by  protracted 
effort  under  guidance.  Pupils  should  be  trained  into  automatic  use 
of  correct,  intelligible  oral  and  legible  written  expression  of  thought. 
The  correct  use  of  oral  and  written  language  is  a  habit,  and  a  habit  is 
formed  by  the  continued  repetition  of  certain  definite  acts  of  the  mind 
and  of  the  body,  until  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  the  organs  of  the 
body  become  so  completely  adjusted  to  the  performance  of  the  acts, 
that  no  special  effort  of  the  will  is  required  in  their  repetition.  **A 
habit  which  conforms  to  the  nature  of  hirnian  growth,  releases  men- 
tal and  physical  power  from  conscious  exertion,  so  that  the  mind 
may  be  free  to  act  in  higher  planes  of  development,'*  The  mind 
thus  freed  from  detailed  action  may  concentrate  itself  upon  intrinsic 
thought. 

Insistence  on  forms,  as  such,  kills  all  vital  teaching  of  language; 

the  surest  and  best  way  of  teaching  forms  is  under  the  pressure  of 

dominant   thought,    "not    passive    or   semi-passive   thought,   but 

thought  which  rouses  the  mind  to  vigor,  wells  up  with  aggressive 

purpose  and  crowds  for  utterance."     Correct  forms  of  speech  are 
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acquired  for  use  only  in  the  course  of  active  thinking — ^'thinking 
into  which  the  personal  activity  spontaneously  and  strongly  goes." 
Speech  may  be  somewhat  shaped  by  rules  and  prescriptions  but  to 
be  effective  it  must  become  a  matter  of  "easy  fitting  habit." 

The  course  was  prepared  in  the  belief  that  the  view  of  language 
teaching  needs  to  be  broadened,  that  the  daily  exercises  and  em- 
ployments of  the  school,  the  home,  school  and  conmiunity  life,  of 
the  children  and  their  natural  environments,  history,  literature,  pic- 
tures, social  relations,  etc.,  furnish  abundant  materials  for  language 
instruction;  that  the  teacher  needs  to  be  a  concrete  example  in 
thought  and  form  of  what  she  teaches,  that  she  must  assume  greater 
responsibility  for  the  character  and  quality  of  the  language  power 
and  forms  of  the  children,  and  that  their  importunate  needs  are  so 
many  imperative  demands  upon  "  her  resources  of  culture,  her  in- 
genuity and  intelligence,  her  persistence,  good  sense  and  devotion." 

WUmmgtony  Del.  — Supt.  Gteo.  W.  TwrrMYEE. 

[Report.] 

6xprce8foii 

There  is  a  tendency  in  the  human  soul  to  give  its  concepts  shape 
and  form  and  leave  upon  the  face  of  matter,  in  paint,  in  marble,  or 
in  speech,  some  record  of  the  Ego.  This  tendency  is  called  expres- 
sion. When  trained,  we  call  it  art.  It  is  a  natural  function  of  the 
soul,  and  if  you  would  teach  the  child  to  "live  completely,"  his  ex- 
pression must  be  trained  and  guided. 

If  we  would  know  that  the  child  has  clear  concepts  of  things, 
he  must  record  them  in  clay,  in  sand,  on  paper,  or  in  speech,  which 
is  the  highest  form  of  expression. 

In  importance,  language  outranks  all  other  arts.  It  is  the  door 
to  all  knowledge — the  key  that  unlocks  every  science — ^the  vehicle 
and  instrument  of  all  human  thought;  and  more — ^the  guardian  and 
treasurer  of  all  past  achievements. 

But  how  are  we  teaching  this  highest  form  of  expression?  Since 
the  days  of  Goold  Brown  and  Lindley  Murray  the  method  has  been' 
one  of  rule  and  rote.  With  an  enthusiasm  more  pedantic  than  ped- 
agogic, we  have  devoted  ourselves  to  technical  grammar,  as  if  pars- 
ing and  analysis  were  the  chief  end  of  man.  And  what  is  the  result? 
Simply  this:  that  we  as  a  people  do  not  and  cannot  speak  our 
mother  tongue  correctly.  And  what  is  the  reason?  Only  this:  the 
method  is  wrong  and  out  of  harmony  with  the  laws  of  mental 
growth.  The  teaching  of  language  has  rested  on  the  supposition 
that  granunar  teaches  correct  expression,  and  the  supposition  is  not 
true. 
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Suppose  the  architects  had  put  their  students  to  tearing  down 
old  buildings  and  assorting  the  materials,  and  if  the  students  had 
never  known  but  that  the  systematic  destruction  of  buildings  was 
the  legitimate  aim  of  their  vocation,  then  architecture  and  language 
would  have  been  treated  alike,  and  the  sublime  structures  of  the 
world  would  never  have  been  fashioned. 

If  rules  are  conducive  to  good  expression,  the  grammarians 
ought  to  express  themselves  clearly  and  precisely  in  the  most  pure 
and  facile  language,  but  instead  there  are  two  facts  worthy  of  note. 
One  is  that  no  master  of  English  has  ever  been  a  professional  gram- 
marian;  the  other,  that  no  professional  grammarian  has  ever  been 
a  master  of  English. 

As  a  reaction  from  the  grammar  delusion,  we  are  now  suffering 
from  that  abominable  plague  known  as  ^^  cut-feed  language  les- 
sons,'' consisting  of  the  fiUing  up  of  blanks.  How  long  wiU  it  be 
until  this  baneful  fad  is  banished  and  children  are  taught  to  use 
good  language  as  the  natural  means  of  expressing  their  thoughts? 

We  learn  to  do  by  doing,  to  speak  by  speaking,  to  write  by 
writing,  and  not  by  rules  or  filling  out  blaidc  forms. 

Permsylvcmia.  Will  Scott. 

Cbe  Ccacbfns  of  pcnmaiiBbfp 

Some  cauti«iifl  derived  from  a  comprehensive  study  of  of  the  subject 

in  the  Chicago  schools. 

1.  It  might  be  well  to  teach  children  in  the  lower  grades  some 
good  standard  form  of  letters  and  combination  of  letters. 

S.  Somewhere  during  the  third  or  fourth  grades  the  fixed 
models  of  written  forms  should  be  gradually  withdrawn  and  the 
majority  of  the  children  be  allowed  to  develop,  to  a  certain  extent, 
their  own  hand. 

3.  In  the  lower  grades  while  the  forms  are  being  fixed,  legi- 
bility and  regularity,  rather  than  speed,  should  be  the  standard,  and 
care  taken  that  the  children  be  not  given  too  much  writing.  In 
the  upper  grades,  after  the  individuality  of  the  handwriting  has 
become  fairly  well  developed,  legibility  with  speed  should  be  the 
ideal. 

4.  To  the  principal  of  the  school  or  the  teacher,  the  decision 
of  the  question  should  be  left,  whether  a  child's  handwriting  if 
sufficiently  well  developed  or  fixed  to  warrant  being  excused  par- 
tially or  wholly  from  formal  practice,  or  copying  from  models. 

5.  There  are  certain  children  who,  on  account  of  motor  defects 
will  in  all  probability,  never  be  able  to  develop  individuality  in  writ- 

incr,  and  in  some  cases  maN  even  be  unable  to  adeauatelv  oonbrol 
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the  writing  activities.  All  those  children,  especially  the  latter, 
should  be  taught  some  legible  system  of  lettering  and  permitted  to 
"draw"  the  letters. 

6.  The  particular  system  prescribed  for  the  lower  grades  must 
be  decided  by  considerations  of  simplicity,  legibility  and  the  like, 
and  the  prevalent  slant  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  pupils  in  the 
later  years  is  not  necessarily  the  best  to  present  to  the  learner  when 
the  type  or  model  of  the  letters  is  being  fixed,  so  that  the  prescribed 
system  is  a  matter  of  relatively  secondary  importance. 

It  is  an  injustice  to  the  child  to  impose  a  system  of  handwrit- 
ing upon  him,  and  force  him  to  adhere  to  it  thru  his  growing 
years,  at  the  cost  of  not  only  suppressing  his  individuality  in  this 
acquired  mode  of  expression,  but  also  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  time  and 
the  mental  fluency  that  comes  with  the  ease  which  accompanies  a 
mode  of  expression  fitting  the  individual's  characteristics.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  injustice,  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  others  to 
allow  so  great  a  divergence  from  conventional  forms  as  to  make  his 
writing  illegible. 

The  prescribed  system  will  furnish  a  model,  which  acting  as  a 
conserving  force,  will  prevent  too  great  a  divergence  because  of 
the  unconscious  reference  and  comparison  of  his  finished  product 
at  any  time  to  this  model  which  has  been  incorporated  in  his  writing 
habits. 

Part  of  a  report  of  the  Department  of  Child  Study  and  Peda- 
gogic Investigation  connected  with  the  Chicago  Public  School 
System.  D.  P.  Macmellan,  Director. 

Chas.  C.  Kkauskoff,  Assistant. 

(ZIbat  ie  Reading  (ZIortb  to  the  Child? 

HE  child  is  taught  to  read — sometimes  with  much  labor. 
At  once  there  is  open  before  him  a  vast  field;  books  and 
papers  abound.  In  the  city  papers  are  thrust  in  his 
hand ;  a  portion  of  some  exciting  tale  is  given  him,  to  en- 
tice him  to  buy  the  remainder.  The  free  library  contains  numerous 
volumes  whose  sole  object  is  to  entrance  his  imagination. 

The  two  inhabitants  of  the  Garden  saw  daily  before  them  two 
kinds  of  fruit — one  would  bring  happiness,  the  other  misery.  In 
like  manner  before  the  child  who  has  learned  to  read  there  are  two 
kinds  of  books ;  too  often  he  does  not  know  that  one  kind  will  event- 
ually prove  a  curse;  too  often  he  takes  up  any  book,  any  paper, 
simply  because  he  is  able  to  decipher  its  hieroglyphics  and  there  is 
a  certain  pleasure  in  substituting  the  connection  of  thoughts  found 
in  them,  in  the  place  of  connecting  his  own  thoughts. 

No  problem  is  hardly  greater  than  the  oil^  ^]ca^  cmvlx^x^  ^dciift 
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world  growing  out  of  the  possession  of  reading.  The  Catholics  see 
this  more  clearly  than  the  Protestants.  They  prefer  to  know  the 
young  person  is  able  to  recite  the  Catechism  rather  than  to  know 
he  is  drawing  books  from  the  free  library.  The  Catholic  bishop  of 
Illinois  declared  that  the  power  to  read  must  not  be  booked  as  edu- 
cation— ^the  use  which  will  be  made  of  this  power  will  show  whether 
there  is  education  or  not. 

Just  how  to  solve  the  problem  has  been  the  subject  of  very  much 
thought,  but  no  solution  is  apparent.  Of  a  thousand  children  in 
the  cities  who  learn  to  read  a  very  large  number  will  be  demoralized 
by  refiuling;  yet  it  is  believed  that  a  larger  part  of  that  thousand 
would  be  worse  off  in  many  ways  if  they  could  not  read.  This  shows 
that  while  evil  comes  from  it,  it  is  not  in  the  possession,  but  the  use 
of  the  new  power. 

Shall  the  child  be  taught  to  read?  Most  certainly,  with  all  the 
risks  that  flow  from  it.  Life  itself  is  full  of  risks ;  sometimes  when 
a  child  is  dead  we  say  it  is  best,  and  echo  Longfellow's  words,  ^^free 
from  temptation."  All  movement  of  the  child  when  it  leaves  the 
mother's  arms  are  attended  with  risks.  There  is  risk  in  obtaining 
an  education.  Many  a  young  man  has  gone  from  a  peaceful  home 
to  a  college  and  ever  after  buffeted  with  tempests  and  trials  grow- 
ing out  of  the  new  life  entered  thru  the  gate  of  his  education.  There 
is  risk  learning  to  read — the  power  may  be  misused. 

A  lawyer  was  asked  concerning  a  young  man  in  the  same  board- 
ing house.  He  replied:  ^^He  will  never  amount  to  anything;  he 
reads  nothing  but  newspapers."  This  was  a  quick  but  correct  judg- 
ment. Here  was  a  young  man  able  to  read  and  misusing  his  ability. 
Newspapers  have  their  place,  not  to  be  the  sole  reading  of  any  one. 

Along,  then,  with  the  power  to  read  there  must  be  some  judg- 
ment, some  taste,  some  appetite  pertaining  to  reading;  the  young 
person  is  set  afloat  by  the  teacher  in  a  sea  of  books  and  papers — 
what  shall  he  do?  It  is  of  very  little  account  that  a  teacher  say 
you  must  not  read  this  or  that  book,  or  you  must  read  this  or  that; 
yet  it  may  help  that  certain  great  names  are  used. 

The  Protestants  are  right  in  saying,  Teach  the  child  to  read, 
let  the  hazards  be  what  they  may.  The  Catholics  are  right  in  say- 
ing, It  is  of  paramount  importance  that  there  be  the  great  central 
idea  in  the  child's  mind — duty  to  God.  The  inherent  guiding  prin- 
ciples must  be  strengthened.  If  the  child  goes  out  into  the  world 
with  the  power  to  read,  and  does  not  care  a  snap  whether  he  pleases 
the  unseen  yet  surely  knowing  Creator,  if  he  is  conscienceless,  if 
right  and  wrong  are  not  distinguished  clearly,  the  probability  is 
that  this  new  power  will  lead  him  to  evil.     Teaching  must  aim  at 
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Cbc  Claini8  of  Individuality  in  education* 

HEN  it  was  believed  that  the  supply  of  energy  in  the  uni- 
verse was  being  gradually  exhausted,  men  often  pictured 
the  end  of  all  things  as  coming  from  that  ultimate  ex- 
haustion. The  discovery  that  energy  is  transmutable 
but  indestructible  was  accompanied  by  the  discovery  that  energy  i» 
available  for  the  service  of  man  only  in  its  transformations.  If> 
for  instance,  all  the  parts  of  an  enclosed  and  impervious  region 
had  the  same  temperature,  no  work  could  be  done  between  the  parts^ 
however  high  the  temperature  might  be.  To  get  work  from  heat^ 
we  must  have  bodies  of  different  temperatures.  K  all  the  bodies  in 
the  universe  had  the  same  temperature,  there  would  be  neither  life 
nor  motion.  Similarly,  if  all  men  had  the  same  knowledge  and 
skill  and  exactly  similar  tastes  and  temperaments,  there  could  be 
no  interchange  of  ideas,  however  highly  educated  each  man  might 
be.  The  theory  of  the  dissipation  of  energy  and  the  theory  of  the 
extinction  of  individual  differences  by  a  Procrustean  education  are 
therefore  similar  and  similarly  situated,  and  either  of  these  is  sufS- 
cient  to  enable  us  to  see  the  last  man  in  the  dim  distance.  Hence 
we  ought  to  resist  attempts  to  produce  a  dull  and  dead  uniformity 
by  means  of  education  as  we  would  resist  an  attack  on  the  life  of 
society  itself.  Amongst  the  forms  of  liberty  to  be  secured  the  lib- 
erty of  capacity  is  not  the  least  important.  That  combination  of 
laws  which  we  call  Nature  is  allowed  at  present  to  assist  us  by  pre- 
senting an  endless  variety  as  regards  natural  capacities.  To  quote 
from  the  "  Stones  of  Venice  " :  "  One  man  is  made  of  agate,  an- 
other of  oak,  one  of  slate,  another  of  clay.  The  education  of  the 
first  is  polishing;  of  the  second,  seasoning;  of  the  third,  rending; 
of  the  fourth,  moulding.  It  is  no  use  to  season  the  agate;  it  is 
vain  to  try  to  polish  slate;  but  both  are  fitted  by  the  qualities  they 
possess  for  the  service  in  which  they  are  honored.'' 

It  requires  but  very  little  reflection  to  show  that  one  factor  of 
the  prosperity  of  a  country  must  depend  on  the  extent  to  which 
individual  differences  and  individual  talents,  tastes,  and  powers  are 
developed  and  utilized.  If  all  were  made  alike  there  would  be  but 
one  excellence,  and  many  would  certainly  be  condemn^  to  uncon- 
genial occupations.  As  it  is  there  are  many  excellences.  Few 
there  are  who  could  not  excel  in  something,  and  when  each  is  able  to 

^  Lecture  before  tlie  London  College  of  Preoepion. 
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secure  that  occupation  in  which  he  succeeds  best,  the  state  reaps  the 
largest  harvest  from  the  energies  of  the  people. 

BEPOBT  ON   THE  ITAUAN   SCHOOI^  SYSTEM. 

So  much  for  theory.  Evidently  theory  declares  that  there  is 
danger  in  universality.  What  does  experiment  say?  The  Rag- 
segna  NazionaHe^  some  time  ago,  had  a  very  remarkable  account 
of  the  working  of  the  Italian  school  system,  written  by  Signor 
Ajroli,  a  man  of  position  and  authority.  He  tells  us  that  no  coun- 
try revels  so  enthusiastically  in  pedagogy  and  in  educational  dis- 
cussion of  all  kinds,  and  none  is  so  inefficient  in  practice,  as  Italy. 
"  Real  education,"  he  says,  "  is  still  at  a  very  low  level  there,  and, 
as  a  rule,  elementary  scholars  read  badly  and  write  worse,  while 
their  brains  are  muddled  with  smatterings  of  science.  The  Govern- 
ment, in  its  craze  for  centralization,  has  attempted  to  enforce  a 
single  educational  program  on  the  whole  country,  without  any 
regard  for  local  customs,  needs,  or  interests,  while  the  educational 
experts  insist  upon  time-tables,  etc.,  being  altered  with  bewildering 
rapidity,  in  accordance  with  the  latest  educational  craze.*'  "  Cer- 
tainly elementary  education,  *  free,  compulsory,  uniform,  and  secu- 
lar,' is  not  a  success  in  Italy."  And  I  may  add  it  never  has  been 
a  success  anywhere.  It  may  be  asserted,  with  little  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  wherever  Procrustean  methods  have  been  tried  they 
have  failed  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  country  trying  them. 

Nevertheless,  as  a  principle  of  method  in  schools,  the  need  for 
taking  full  account  of  individual  idiosyncrasies,  and  of  varying 
the  general  treatment  as  individual  conditions  demand,  is  well  worth 
our  consideration. 

The  main  purposes  of  these  monthly  meetings,  I  take  it,  are  two 
— encouragement  and  instruction.  First,  that  we  teachers  may  en- 
courage each  other  by  taking  stock  together  of  the  results  and 
difficulties,  the  plans  and  prospects  of  our  work;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  experience  which  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  few  may  be 
made  available  for  many. 

We  have  made  some  progress  towards  a  full  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  individuality  has  a  claim  on  our  attention.  What  is  the 
movement  for  technical  education  but  a  consequence  of  this? 

The  late  Professor  Huxley  thus  described  the  main  objects  of 
the  movement: — 

"A  small  percentage  of  the  population  is  bom  with  a  most 
excellent  quality,  a  desire  of  excellence,  or  with  special  aptitudes 
of  some  sort  or  another.  .  .  .  Now,  the  most  important  object  of 
«M  education  schemes  is  to  catch  these  exceptional  people,  and  turn 
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them  to  account  for  the  good  of  society.  No  man  can  say  where 
they  will  crop  up ;  like  their  opposites,  the  fools  and  knaves,  they 
appear  sometimes  in  the  palace  and  sometimes  in  the  hovel;  but  the 
great  thing  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  keep  these  glorious  sports  of  Nature 
from  being  either  corrupted  by  luxury  or  starved  by  poverty,  and 
to  put  them  into  the  position  in  which  they  can  do  the  work  for 
which  they  are  specially  fitted.  .  .  .  Therefore,  as  the  sum  and 
crown  of  what  is  to  be  done  for  technical  education,"  says  Profes- 
sor Huxley,  *^  I  look  to  the  provision  of  a  machinery  for  winnowing 
out  the  capacities  and  giving  them  scope." 

Let  us  look  more  closely  into  Huxley's  notion  that  genius  should 
be  detected.  The  question  has  often  been  asked,  ^^What  forces 
have  acted  most  powerfully  on  unfolding  genius?"  Not  a  few 
philosophers  have  tried  to  find  out  how  much  or  how  little  the  rec- 
ognized apparatus  of  education  has  effected  in  the  case  of  the  pre- 
tematurally  gifted. 

Some  have  traced  the  infiuence  of  the  parents,  father  or  mother, 
others  that  of  the  schools.  Long  lists  have  been  drawn  up  of  emi- 
nent men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  early  by  their  capacity 
for  learning.  Lists  of  public-school  men  have  been  arranged,  to 
justify  the  public-school  system  and  to  glorify  the  schools.  Sidney 
Smith  maintained  that  "  the  most  eminent  men  in  every  art  and  sci- 
ence had  been  educated  in  private  schools."  Lists  longer  than  any 
others  have  presented  a  terrible  array  of  instances  of  complete  fail- 
ure. Those  whom  the  schools  branded  as  dunces  and  blockheads 
or  expelled  as  intractable  rebek  have  subsequently  achieved  great- 
ness and  fame.  Yet  a  fifth  Hst  has  been  prepared,  of  the  so-called 
self-taught  geniuses,  who  owe  no  debt  of  gratitude  to  any  school 
system — except  that  which  led  them  to  thank  their  stars  that  they 
were  subjected  to  none. 

Shall  we  say,  then,  that  genius  is  independent  of  educational 
arrangements,  and  need  not  be  considered  by  them?  All  know  this 
would  be  a  disastrous  conclusion.  The  systems  have  often  suc- 
ceeded; they  have  often  failed;  therefore  they  need  amending;  but 
the  right  conclusion  is  that  of  Professor  Sully.  He  sums  up  the 
question  as  follows:  ^^Does  it  follow  that  because  the  possessor 
of  genius  is  not  well  fitted  to  reap  the  particular  benefits  of  our 
pedagogic  system  he  is  really  independent  of  educational  forces 
and  infiuenoes  altogether?  This  is  not  an  uncommon  view,  and  it 
has  much  to  support  it.  But  such  an  idea  is  clearly  an  exaggera- 
tion of  the  fact.  However  keen  and  strong  the  impulse  towards 
knowledge  in  a  boy,  his  attainment  of  it  obviously  depends  on  the 
presence  of  humanly  appointed  sources.     More  than  this,  it  is  in- 
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disputable  that  the  greatest  of  men  will  be  the  stronger  for  a  wise 
intellectual  and  moral  guidance  in  their  early  years.  Would  Groethe 
have  been  Goethe  if,  instead  of  his  early  home  surroundings,  with 
their  comparative  opulence,  their  refinement,  their  various  striking 
personalities,  and  ilieir  carefully  thought  out  plan  of  education, 
he  had  lighted,  say,  on  the  environment  of  a  Chatterton?  It  is 
nothing  less  than  a  profound  error  to  suppose  that  the  plant  of 
genius  grows  into  fruitful  maturity  whether  or  not  there  are  kindly 
influences  of  sun  and  rain  to  play  upon  it.  One  would  rather  say 
that  in  a  sense  a  boy  or  girl  possessing  the  divine  flame  is  more  sub- 
ject to  the  human  forces  of  his  surroundings  than  the  ordinary 
child." 

The  points  I  wish  to  maintain  are  that  the  duty  of  the  school 
system,  as  regards  the  genius,  is  that  the  system  shall  be  so  elastic 
as  to  provide  the  training  which  will  bring  his  special  power  to  the 
highest  state  of  excellence,  and  the  duty  of  the  schoolmaster  is  to 
detect  the  potential  genius,  that  he  may  be  brought  within  the 
proper  influences.  The  strongest  expressions  on  education  that  I 
know  in  our  language  have  been  framed  to  condemn  want  of  elas- 
ticity in  the  curriculum.  For  instance,  Mr.  Ruskin  warns  us  not 
to  pour  one  kind  of  knowledge  on  one  and  all  alike,  like  snow  upon 
the  Alps,  and  to  be  proud  if  here  and  there  a  river  descends  from 
their  crests  into  the  valleys,  forgetting  that  we  have  made  the 
loaded  hills  themselves  barren  forever. 

GRADES   OF    SCHOOLS. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  one  school,  however  large, 
should  present  all  the  variety  needed.  There  must  be  some  consid- 
erable range  and  scope  in  the  studies  of  each  school,  but  the  whole 
provision  that  is  required  by  the  country  can  be  made  only  by  means 
of  a  distribution  of  subjects  and  aims.  Different  groups,  grades, 
or  classes  of  schools  should  take  up  different  portions  of  the  work, 
each  group  having  its  one  specific  aim.  When  this  arrangement  is 
complete  the  claims  of  individuality  may  be  met.  No  doubt  Gray 
had  reason  to  believe  what  he  said  of  undetected  potential  merit  in 
the  lines  we  all  learned  as  children: — 

FuU  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 
The  dark  mifathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear; 

FuU  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

But  the  merits  of  the  gem  and  the  flower  will  no  long^  be 
wasted  when  the  search  for  them  is  made  everjrwhere  by  the  trminedi 
skilled,  and  experienced  educator. 
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This  leads  us  to  the  personal  and  professional  aspect  of  the 
case.  For  this  work  of  selection  and  discovery  the  teacher  him- 
self must  possess  that  faculty  which  a  botanist  or  geologist  uses 
when  he  recognizes  at  a  distance  an  unusual  appearance,  a  natural 
object,  a  plant,  for  instance,  not  seen  before — one  that  suggests  new 
uses — one  that  requires  for  its  healthy  sustenance  a  particular  habi- 
tat. I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  tether's  most  essential  qualifica- 
tion is  the  possession  of  this  power.  It  has  been  my  fate  at  times 
to  try  to  help  intending  teachers  who,  in  spite  of  all  aids,  have 
utterly  failed  from  beginning  to  end.  In  nine  of  these  cases  out  of 
ten  the  failure  has  arisen  from  inability  to  distinguish  individual 
actions,  individual  conditions.  Such  men  know  when  the  whole 
class  is  Ustless,  inattentive,  disorderly,  but  what  particular  part  in 
this  condition  is  taken  by  A,  B,  or  C  is  never  found  out.  Sudi  a 
teacher  may  know  there  are  some  in  his  class  who  do  not  understand 
him,  but  whether  M  or  N  understands  him  he  has  not  the  slightest 
idea.  They  have  to  him  no  individual  existence.  It  is  impossible 
that  such  should  become  successful  teachers,  for  the  power  to  see  the 
individual  in  the  mass  and  to  feel  and  think  with  the  individual  is  an 
essential. 

SPEClAIi   TEEATMENT. 

Again,  we  have  mentioned  the  frequent  failure  of  the  sdiools 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  potential  genius.  What  does  this  show? 
That  even  when,  by  accident  or  by  the  exercise  on  the  part  of  some 
one  of  that  faculty  we  have  just  described,  the  genius  has  been 
detected,  something  more  is  needed.  He  often  requires  very  special 
care.  His  exceptional  powers  in  some  matters  may  have  been  pro- 
duced at  the  cost  of  great  defects  in  other  matters.  His  furious 
appetite  for  some  kinds  of  learning  may  be  accompanied  by  a  feel- 
ing that  the  subjects  at  which  the  boy  of  mediocre  parts  will  work 
uncomplainingly  are  galling  and  insupportable  impositions.  In 
fact,  the  unfolding  genius  often  needs  to  be  protected  against  him- 
self by  the  exercise  of  both  tact  and  care. 

Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied« 
And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide. 

Geniuses  and  many  others  who  are  not  destined  to  become  gen- 
iuses are  often  over-sensitive.  What  are  we  to  do  with  the  over- 
sensitive? Harden  them?  If  we  had  a  scholar  known  to  possess 
a  valvular  weakness  of  heart  should  we  send  him  to  compete  in  the 
long  races,  with  the  view  of  strengthening  his  weak  organ?  Would 
not  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  rightly  follow  such  a  oQ\ix«f^^    ^v 
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may  draw  an  analogy  between  this  and  the  other  kind  of  morbid 
sensitiveness.  There  must  be  an  eye  to  discover  over-sensitiveness, 
and  there  must  be  a  resolution  to  prevent  all  malevolent  sporting 
with  this  peculiarity. 

But  let  our  thoughts  especially  take  in  those  who  have  any 
given  faculty  in  less  than  normal  or  average  strength — so  little 
strength,  for  instance,  that  it  certainly  can  never  be  made  remark- 
able. Does  the  fact  that  a  particular  faculty  exists  only  in  the 
merest  germs  relieve  the  schoolmaster  of  the  duty  of  fostering  and 
cultivating  it?  The  special  and  careful  nurture  of  a  weak  plant 
that  nevertheless  may  be  designed  to  fill  a  particular  place  in  the 
general  economy  is  the  demand  of  individuality  in  such  a  case. 
Take  music  as  an  illustration.  Some  persons  have  good  ears  and 
good  voices ;  some  without  training  would  never  be  able  to  see  any 
difference  between  "  Yankee  Doodle ''  and  "  The  Old  Hundredth,'' 
and  never  to  reproduce  a  note  of  given  pitch.  Yet  I  have  often 
heard  the  children  of  a  very  large  school  almost  without  exception 
singing  €U!curately  and  witii  expression  from  sight  under  the  pa- 
tient teaching  and  leading  of  Tonic-sol-fahists.  It  has  then  seemed 
to  me  that  that  system  has  set  an  exeunple  with  regard  to  the  devel- 
opment and  general  treatment  of  a  weak  faculty.  The  key  of  the 
success  lies  in  connecting  individual  attention  with  collective  exer- 
cise. The  same  method  is  sometimes  found  in  art.  I  have  heard 
persons  say :  **  I  could  not  draw  a  stroke  until  So-and-so  took  me 
in  hand." 

THE   RELIGIOUS    FACULTY. 

There  is  another  faculty  in  regard  to  which  individuality  pre- 
sents a  two-sided  claim.  It  exists,  naturally,  in  different  persons 
with  very  wide  variations  of  intensity,  but,  in  most  cases,  by  atten- 
tion to  the  individual  conditions  it  may  be  developed.  It  manifests 
itself  by  reverence  for  good,  noble,  and  holy  thoughts  and  for  sa- 
cred thoughts  and  things,  by  a  spirit  of  devotion  and  by  certain 
qualities  which  bring  to  their  possessors  much  calm  contentment 
and  power  of  endurance,  and  make  a  man  or  woman  having  them 
a  perpetual  source  of  happiness  to  others.  I  shall  not  be  misunder* 
stood  if  I  call  it  the  religious  faculty.  Seeing  how  much  of  the  in- 
fluence and  happiness  of  life  are  dependent  on  its  possession,  I  have 
no  doubt  it  is  the  schoolmaster's  duty  to  cultivate  it  in  all  his  pupils* 
Probably,  in  most  cases,  he  may  not  be  required  to  consider  the  par- 
ticular form  its  application  is  afterwards  to  take,  any  more  than  he 
is  required  to  consider,  when  he  begins  his  labors  to  awake  intdOi- 
^nce,  the  particular  occupation  or  profession  in  which  the  papfl  is 
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to  apply  that  intelligence.  But  he  will  have  a  very  lame  notion  of 
his  duties  who  tries  to  send  out  creatures  in  other  respects  intelligent 
but  absolutely  lacking  reverence  and  devotion.  But  the  due  culti- 
vation of  this  faculty  requires  a  double  attention  to  individualities. 
In  the  first  place,  the  individual  difi^erences  as  regards  the  faculty 
are  so  wide  that  no  wholesale  treatment  will  be  sufficient.  In  the 
second  place,  the  time  and  circumstances  must  be  suitable,  and  the 
treatment  really  called  for,  and  not  forced ;  so  that  this  work  cannot 
be  wholly  placed  in  certain  fixed  squares  of  the  time-table. 

A  suitable  occasion  for  the  teaching  may  crop  up  in  any  lesson 
on  any  subject.  I  may  mention  an  illustration  which  has  for  nearly 
forty  years  served  me  as  a  kind  of  pattern.  In  1859  I  was  one  of  a 
class  studying  formal  logic.  No  subject  surely  could,  in  its  nature, 
be  less  likely  to  encourage  the  kind  of  lesson  we  are  considering; 
yet  the  opportunity  came.  The  correct  forms  and  modes  of  hypo- 
thetical syllogisms  had  been  considered,  and  a  number  of  examples 
of  fallacious  reasoning  had  been  collected  from  known  authors. 
Then,  at  the  end  of  the  lesson,  the  principal's  manner  and  tone  of 
voice  were  altered,  and  we  all  knew  something  more  serious  was 
coming.  He  said  there  was  a  hypothetical  syUogism  drawn  cor- 
rectly in  the  last  three  verses  of  the  sixty-sixth  Psalm.  He  asked: 
Why  did  not  David  state  the  conclusion?  The  answer  was  sought 
in  other  passages  of  the  Psalms,  and  then  the  lesson  ended  with  a 
quotation  from  Old  Thomas  Puller: — 

I  And  David  making  a  syllogism  in  mood  and  figure.  Two  propositiODS  be 
perfected : — 

*'18.    If  I  regard  wickedness  in  my  heart,  the  Lord  will  not  hear  me. 

**19.  But  verily  God  hath  heard  me;,  he  hath  attended  to  the  voice  ot  my 
prayer." 

Now  I  expected  that  David  should  have  concluded  thus: — 'Tlierefore  I  r^ 
gard  not  wickedness  in  mv  heart."    But  far  otherwise  he  concludes: — 

'*20.  Blessed  be  God  that  hath  not  turned  away  my  prayer,  nor  his  mercy 
from  me." 

Thus  David  hath  decdved,  but  not  wtonged  me.  I  looked  that  he  shoiild 
have  clapped  the  crown  on  his  own,  and  he  puts  it  on  God's  head.  I  will 
learn  this  excellent  logic,  for  I  like  David's  better  Uian  Aristo'tle's  syllogiflta!, 
that  whatsoever  the  preoiises  be^  I  make  God's  glory  the  conclusion. 

I  venture  to  say  that  in  that  class  there  was  not  one  who  felt 
the  digression  was  out  of  place,  and  there  was  no  one  whose  feelings 
of  reverence  and  devotion  were  not  stimulated  by  the  manner  and 
matter  of  the  illustration. 

women's  education. 

I  have  just  time  for  reference  to  one  other  daim  of  individual- 
ity, namely,  the  special  claim  of  women.     The  gifts  and  graces  of 
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men  and  women  differ.  There  is  no  need  to  weigh  them  one  against 
the  other.  The  task  would  be  as  difficult  as  that  of  instituting  a 
comparison  between  the  services  which  great  poets  and  great  paint- 
ers render  to  their  countrymen.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  the 
world  is  richer  than  it  would  be  if  both  these  services  were  welded 
into  one,  and  it  is  the  richer  when  women  have  free  scope  for  their 
special  powers,  and  when  education  aims  at  developing  the  special 
faculties  they  have  received,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  humanity — 
treasures  of  tenderness,  sympathy,  reverence,  faith,  and  purity. 
To  women  great  ideals  are  natural.  They  have  capacities  for 
teaching,  training,  and  elevating  beyond  anything  we  have  hitherto 
used.    Let  us  develop  and  utilize  their  precious  endowments. 

COEPOEATE  UNTTY  AND  INDIVIDUAL  FUNCTION. 

Thus  you  see  I  am  advocating  two  kinds  of  elasticity,  the  first 
secured  by  dividing  the  work  of  education  among  schools  of  differ- 
ent types  and  grades,  and  the  second  by  permitting  the  customs, 
methods,  and  courses  of  each  school  to  take  account  of  individual 
needs  and  conditions.  My  suggestions  in  no  way  tend  to  disturb 
the  unity  of  our  great  and  increasingly  important  profession.  Let 
us  have  corporate  unity  by  all  means,  but  corporate  unity  together 
with  individual  function.  It  is  the  latter  that  will  preserve  the  nee- 
'essary  variety.  It  is  the  latter  that  will  maintain  the  availability  of 
the  talents  of  the  people,  and  will  avert  the  peril  of  an  equally  dif- 
fused, and,  therefore,  unproductive  civilization. 

I  have  one  concluding  remark  to  make  on  the  second  point, 
namely,  the  encouragement  of  insight  into  individual  temperament. 
T  admit  that  the  best  rewards  of  this  subtle  craft  will  not  be  found 
in  measurable  results  and  marketable  achievements.  They  cannot 
be  tried  by  direct  and  present  tests,  but  will  be  seen  in  the  life  of  the 
^coming  age.  Yet  I  firmly  believe  that  he  is  happiest  in  the  work  of 
teaching  who  does  not  pine  for  immediate  results,  but  will  be  content 
if  he  finds  what  he  has  cast  upon  the  waters  after  many  days. 

R.  WoEMELL,  Esq.,  D.Sc.,  M.A. 

DfecuBBfon 

Mr.  Wilson  said  that  when  he  first  saw  the  title  of  the  lecture  the  thought 
occurred  to  him,  that  with  our  free  institutions  and  great  variety  of  schools, 
public  and  private,  and,  moreover,  there  being  no  society  in  whioi  IndiWdual- 
ity  was  so  prized  or  so  safeguarded  by  law  and  custom  as  our  own,  it  would 
seem  at  a  first  view  that  any  shortcomings  our  education  might  be  chargeable 
with  could  not  be  set  down  to  ignoring  the  claims  of  individuality.  But  no 
doubt  the  lecturer,  with  his  great  experience,  had  formed  a  truer  estimate  of 
the  needs  of  the  time.  It  was  absolutely  necessary,  no  doubt,  that  teachers 
should  form  a  just  appreciation  of  the  claims  of  individuality  in  cducatioii. 
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and  the  lecture  they  had  just  heard  was  a  valuable  contribution  to  that  end. 
In  human  nature,  as  in  nature  universaUy,  there  was  a  propensity  to  varia- 
tion— some  variations  being  worsen  some  better,  than  the  prevailing  type.  The 
all-important  matter  was  to  recognize  the  better  variations  as  they  arose,  and 
put  them  under  the  conditions  most  favorable  to  their  development,  so  that 
they  might  yield  to  the  individual  and  the  community  the  greatest  good  they 
were  capable  of.  Here  lay  the  crux  of  the  matter.  There  was  no  merit  it 
individuedity,  per  $e — it  might  be  mere  oddity,  eccentricity,  or  crankiness,  and 
nothing  more;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  might  be  concealed  under  such 
superficial  appearances  real  talent  or  genius,  great  intellectual  or  spiritual 
gifts.  The  difficult  function  of  the  teacher  was  to  see  that  these  were  not 
crushed  or  suppressed  by  rules  and  practice  otherwise  essential  and  neces- 
sary. Every  rule,  whether  of  school  discipline  or  of  ethics  or  law,  aimed  at 
bringing  about  uniformity  of  conduct  ixdthin  the  sphere  of  its  operation. 
Classification  also  aimed  at  imiformity — the  bringing  of  pupils  into  groups 
of  the  same  intdlectual  capacity  to  be  taught  in  common.  Undoubtedly  teac^ 
ing  power  was  thus  economized,  but  it  might  be  doubted  whether  the  ideal 
aimed  at  was  apt  to  make  the  teacher  detect  and  appreciate  ori^ality.  School 
tradition,  too,  was  calculated  to  make  against  individuality  within  the  par- 
ticular school  dominated  by  it.  A  great  headmaster  stamped  his  authority 
on  a  system  or  curriculum  which  came  in  the  course  of  time  to  be  defective 
and  retarding;  but  his  great  name  kept  it  in  vogue,  and  there  was  no  power 
lodged  anywhere  to  remedy  this,  unless  his  successors  were  strong  enough  to 
break  with  the  past.  If  ever  the  state  took  over  the  direct  control  of  aU 
secondary  education,  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  periodical  re- 
vision of  educational  methods  and  cuiricula,  so  as  to  keep  aU  saiools  abreast 
of  the  best  practice  of  the  time  in  the  domaUi  of  education  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Mr.  Smurthwaite  thought  it  was  well  that  teachers  should  have  pressed  up- 
on them  the  importance  of  developing  the  individuality  of  the  pupils,  es- 
pecially in  these  davs,  when  the  constant  pressure  of  preparing  for  examina- 
tions made  it  doubly  difficult  to  give  free  play  to  individual  aptitudes. 
As  they  knew,  some  boys  had  a  particmar  liking  for  particular  studies,  and  thru 
their  love  for  these  they  might  be  induced  to  underrate  other  studies,  equally 
useful,  but  not  so  attractive.  He  instanced  the  case  of  a  boy  who  was  devoted 
to  the  study  of  chemistry  and  mechanics,  but  disliked  learning  to  read,  and  who 
was  only  induced  to  pay  attention  to  reading  by  the  hope  of  being  able  more 
easily  to  pursue  his  favorite  studies.  He  considered  tnat  in  private  sdiools 
there  was  more  opportunity  for  this  development  of  individual  talent  than  in 
public  schools. 

The  Rev.  J.  T.  Christie  thought  that  the  lecturer  had  touched  upon  one  of 
the  greatest  defects  in  the  education  of  the  present  day.  It  seemed  to  him, 
however,  that,  with  the  enormous  pressure  of  subjects  and  the  straining  of 
time-tables  to  bursting,  no  teacher  could  more  than  very  partially  carry  out 
the  idea  of  the  lecturer. 

Mr.  Shipham  could  not  agree  with  the  remarks  of  a  previous  speaker  that 
in  private  schools  there  was  more  opportunity  for  detecting  and  developing 
the  individuality  of  the  pupils  than  in  public  schools.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
success  in  dealing  with  individual  difi^rences  must  depend  on  the  number 
of  pupils  in  the  class.  If  it  were  assumed  that  in  private  schools  the  average 
number  of  pupils  in  a  class  was  smaller  than  in  public  sdiools,  then,  of  course^ 
individual  differences  might  be  more  successfully  dealt  with,  but  this  was  the 
only  basis  on  which  such  a  claim  could  rest 

Mr.  Orchard  said  that  the  theory  of  uniformity  in  education  was  as  false 
as  Lyellism  had  lately  been  shown  to  be  in  geology,  and  a  teacher  who  attempted 
to  ignore  individuality  was  ignorant  of  the  first  prindples  of  Us  art.    Witmmt 
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individaality  there  miriit  be  movement,  but  could  not  be  progress.  Differen- 
tiation belonged  to  ell  living  organisms.  In  the  familiar  phrases — "a  dead 
level»"  ''a  deiui  uniformity^— ^he  adiective  was  rightly  placed.  Individuality, 
with  its  special  features  and  needs,  would  receive  its  due  place;,  and  be  treated, 
not  as  a  nuisance  or  an  obstacle,  but  in  such  a  way  that  the  welfare  of  each 
pupil  should  be  promotive  of  and  promoted  by  that  of  all  the  others.  The 
problem  how  to  unite  harmoniously  an  individual  pupil's  claims  and  interests 
with  those  of  the  whole  class  and  those  of  the  whole  school  might  be  described 
as  the  scholastic  equivalent  in  our  day  of  the  ancient  philosophical  problem  of 
''Hie  One  and  the  Many."  Attempts  at  solution  had  proceeded  mainly  on  one 
of  two  lines.  The  many  were  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  few — ^the  geniuses,  the 
brilliant,  the  stars  of  the  school — or  else  the  few  were  to  be  sacxiflced  to  ttifi 
many.  Public  schools  had  been  thought  to  have  commonly  followed  the  first 
method,  while  private  establishments  had  frequently  adopted  the  second.  To 
point  out  the  imperfection  of  both  methods  was  easy;  It  was  quite  another 
matter  to  supply  an  effectual  remedy.  Two  things  blocked  the  way:  the  vice 
of  the  class  system,  and  that  of  the  examination  system.  With  many  recom- 
mendations, class  teaching  had  the  drawback  of  impeding  that  careful  hivestiga- 
tion,  detection,  attention,  indispensable  for  doing  Justice  to  the  capacity  and 
needs  of  any  particular  child.  In  proportion  as  more  of  a  teacher's  limited 
energy  and  time  were  devoted  to  these^  less  would  be  available  for  the  class  as 
a  whole.  Then  our  examination  system  did  not — ^perhaps  could  not — take 
account  of  **the  personal  equation."  He  approved  the  suggestion  of  the  paper 
as  to  the  grouping  of  schools  for  the  purposes  of  specialkation,  and  it  seemed 
desirable  to  specialise  early.  Also^  much  might  be  effected  by  appealing  to 
those  religious  intuitions  that  were  concerns  in  the  relations  between  the 
human  spirit  and  the  Deity.  These  religious  intuitions  were  common  to  eadi 
individual  pupil.  The  wise  class-tc^ELCher  would  aim  at  combining  the  private 
tutor  with  the  schoolmaster. 

Mr.  Amdsbsoit  considered  that  boys  ought  not  to  specialise  before  they 
were  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  as,  whatever  tneir  individual  tastes 
might  be,  the  undue  cultivation  of  puticular  faculties  could  aaly  result  in 
imperfect  education  and  a  general  stunting  of  the  boy's  seneral  intelligence. 
The  object  of  school  work  was  rather  to  evenly  develop  all  a  boy's  faculties, 
so  that  he  might  be  better  equipped  to  undertake  his  special  work  in  life. 
It  was,  of  course^  important  that  a  teacher  should  have  a  thoro  grasp  of  any 
subject  he  might  be  teaching,  so  that  he  could  make  it  dear  to  every  average 
intdligence  in  his  class.  He  did  not  think  that  the  lecturer's  suggestion  of 
instituting  grades  or  groups  of  schools  would  meet  the  diiBculties  of  dealing 
with  the  claims  of  individuality  in  education. 

Cbe  Hrtfet  Ccacbcr 

Let  childhood  be  as  free  of  sorrows  as  human  endeavor  can  keep 
it.  Rather  be  blind  to  the  lesser  failings  of  your  pupils  than  cause 
grief  unnecessarily  to  a  single  child.  It  is  a  good  rule  to  treat 
everyone  as  you  yourself  would  want  to  be  treated  by  Him  in  Whose 
place  you  stand  as  an  educator. 


The  teacher,  as  artist,  himself  shows  his  highest  skill  when  his 
stimulus  succeeds  in  calling  forth  and  aiding  in  the  development  of 
powers  which  each  of  us  has,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  peculiar  to 
himself,  and  in  whose  fullest  life-long  development  eadi  finds  Us 
greatest  source  of  happiness.; — ^Benchaba  Bbaktobd. 


I 

II 
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Co-education  CIp  to  the  Hgc  of  Cwclve 

^Tj^Y  task  to-day  is  a  singularly  smooth  one.  I  am  to  oon- 
I  IVl  I  fine  myself  to  oo-education  up  to  the  age  of  twelve.  Had 
MnPRJ  I  been  speaking  on  the  same  subject  fifty  years  ago,  I 
IBHtfP  should  have  proceeded  with  great  timidity,  in  fear  of  giv* 
ing  offence,  and  with  the  conviction  that  I  was  pleading  for  an 
already  lost  cause.  It  would  probably  have  been  asserted  positively 
that  boys  and  girls  could  only  be  together  up  till  eight;  but  now 
there  is  hardly  a  dissentient  opinion,  even  among  the  opponents  and 
doubters,  of  the  value  of  co-education  in  early  years. 

^^  The  co-education  of  little  boys  and  little  girls,  if  carried  on 
under  very  careful  supervision  and  in  suitable  surroundings,  seems 
beneficial  beyond  dispute.  But  the  co-education  of  boys  and  girb 
beyond  the  age  of  thirteen  or  thereabouts  is  a  different  matter  alto- 
gether." So  writes  Mr.  Sadler,  in  his  introduction  to  our  little 
book  on  co-education;  and  in  the  Mosely  Commission  Report  Dr. 
Armstrong  expresses  it  as  his  opinion  that  *^  it  may  be  possible,  even 
desirable,  to  bring  up  the  two  sexes  together  in  the  earlier  years  of 
school  life." 

I  need  not,  thelrefore,  spend  even  a  minute  on  the  consideration 
of  dangers  and  difficulties,  or  lay  stress  on  the  caution  needed,  but 
leave  that  to  those  who  consider  the  problem  as  it  presents  itself 
after  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen. 

Two  educational  pamphlets  lately  published  have  roused  the 
keenest  interest — ^the  new  Government  Code  for  Elementary  Schools, 
and  the  Report  of  the  Mosely  Comipission. 

The  New  Code  marks  an  onward  step  in  the  national  view  of ' 
education.  The  aim  set  before  the  teacher  is  ^^  to  help  the  childr^i 
to  reach  their  full  development  as  individuals,  to  become  upright 
and  useful  members  of  the  community  in  which  they  live,  and  worthy 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  country  to  which  they  beong  " ;  and  tte 
point  for  which  I  wish  to  contend  is  that  co-education  does  and  will 
help  children  "  to  reach  their  full  development  as  individuals,  to  be- 
come upright  and  useful  members  of  the  ccxnmunity  in  which  they 
live  and  worthy  sons  and  daughters  of  the  country  to  which  they 
belong." 

In  regard  to  the  Mosely  Commission  Report,  I  would  throw  out 
a  suggestion.  We  find  again  and  again  repeated  the  impression 
made  on  the  Commissioners  of  the  profound  belief  in  education  that 
exists  in  Anierica,  and  the  splendid  spirit  found  in  the  sdiools. 
Scholars  are  made  self-reliant,  individual,  reasonable,  interested. 
Mr.  Anderton  is  struck  by  the  character,  ability,  and  bearing  of 
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women  teachers,  and  says :  "  They  are  a  great  power  for  good.'* 
Dr.  Gray  refers  to  the  "  healthy  and  robust  view  of  life  that  obtains 
in  American  student  life."  May  not  one  of  the  causes  of  all  this 
enthusiasm,  marked  character,  and  love  of  work  be  the  close  and  in- 
timate connection  between  the  sexes  in  earlier  years  ? 

It  is  true  that  a  complaint  is  made  of  a  spirit  of  effeminacy  that 
is  creeping  over  the  boys  in  America;  but,  whilst  Professor  Arm- 
strong holds  that  this  is  partly  caused  by  co-education,  Dr.  Gray 
thinks  that  co-education  helps  to  correct  it.  Mr.  Rathbone  notices 
that  wherever  he  met  strong  opponents  of  the  system,  they  were 
people  who  had  not  themselves  been  educated  under  it.  Those  who 
had  were  almost  always  strong  advocates  of  the  system  (page  S67). 

Now,  if  we  are  all  agreed  that  the  aim  of  the  New  Code  is  a 
highly  desirable  one,  and  that  we  want  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the 
Amierican  school  book  in  regard  to  a  love  of  work,  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  consider  for  a  few  minutes  how  far  the  co-education  of  the 
little  children  seems  to  help  forward  these  aims. 

I  will  deal  first  with  the  question  from  the  girls'  point  of  view, 
and  show  how,  in  my  own  experience  and  that  of  teachers  who  have 
taught  in  joint  schools,  the  educational  ends  desired  tend  to  be 
brought  about  by  co-education. 

On  page  14  Professor  Armstrong  brings  forward  a  very  heavy 
indictment  against  women.  ^^  The  sex,''  he  says,  ^^  has  been  lacking 
in  creative  and  imaginative  power — with  the  rarest  exception,  they 
are  incapable  of  doing  independent  original  work.  There  has  been 
a  consistent  failure  of  wcnnen  to  discover  special  wants  of  their  own 
— they  have  always  asked  to  have  what  we  have,  to  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  men."  I  fear  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what 
Professor  Armstrong  says,  for,  as  he  very  truly  remarks,  "  Thruout 
the  entire  period  of  her  existence  woman  has  been  man's  slave,  and, 
if  the  theory  of  evolution  be  in  any  way  correct,  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  she  will  recover  from  the  mental  disabilities  which 
this  has  entailed  upon  her  within  any  period  which  we,  for  practical 
purposes,  can  regard  as  reasonable." 

Let  us  grant  that  this  also  is  true — ^grant  that  it  will  take  even 
ages  before  woman  can  recover  f n»n  the  mental  disabilities  imposed 
on  her  by  man,  and  that  **  Education  can  do  little  to  modify  her 
nature."  Does  it  not,  then,  beoHne  the  bounden  duty  of  both  men 
and  women  to  make  a  beginning,  and  to  start  that  slight  modifica- 
tion which  Professor  Armstrong  admits  can  be  made? 

The  lack  of  originality  among  women  is  no  doubt  largely  due 
to  the  slavery  of  past  times ;  but  it  is  also  largely  due  to  the  isola- 
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tion  of  both  past  and  present,  to  the  way  in  which  the  sexes  haye 
been  kept  apart,  so  that  the  yaluable  qualities  of  the  one,  whether 
male  or  female,  haye  but  little  chance  of  infecting  the  other. 

Co-education,  even  up  to  the  age  of  twelve,  is  likely  to  have  the 
effect  of  laying  a  firm  foundation  of  mutual  knowledge,  to  lead  to 
a  wide  knowledge  of  human  life,  and  to  lessen  those  misunderstand- 
ings which  bring  about  so  much  suffering.  For  little  girls  to  have 
the  constant  companionship  of  little  boys,  both  in  work  and  play, 
means  that  they  must  inevitably  come  to  look  upon  them  as  whole- 
some comrades,  not  as  teasing  creatures,  whom  they  greatly  envy 
and  for  whose  favor  they  long.  All  have  interests  in  common. 
Under  the  age  of  twelve  the  question  as  to  a  different  curriculum 
for  boys  and  girls  does  not  occur,  for  all  are  busy  getting  acquainted 
with  their  common  human  environment,  and  similar  subjects  are  es- 
sential on  which  to  base  i)ossible  future  deviations.  We  all  know 
how  in  later  life  the  fact  of  a  childhood  in  common,  with  all  its  ten- 
der and  merry  memories,  draws  us  together  as  members  of  a  family, 
and  in  the  same  way,  there  will  be  for  adults,  when  all  are  educated 
together  up  to  the  age  of  twelve,  a  delightful  groundwork  of  in- 
terest and  happy  recollection,  and  therefore  a  never-failing  topic 
for  conversation. 

The  girl  of  twelve  who  has  been  brought  up  with  boys  is,  as 
compared  with  the  girl  brought  up  among  girls,  more  self-reliant, 
Aore  natural,  more  able  to  take  care  of  herself,  more  straightfor- 
ward, less  silly,  more  ready  to  take  the  initiative,  and  she  does  h^ 
work  in  a  broader  spirit,  with  great  independence.  She  takes  her 
work  more  lightly  and  happily,  and,  above  all,  I  believe  she  is  more 
contented  with  her  lot  in  life.  Little  girls  are  often  almost  as  keenly 
active  as  boys;  and  when  they  are  kept  apart,  and  share  perhaps 
only  a  few  of  the  milder  plays,  and  the  kind  of  entertainments  given 
at  children's  parties,  time  is  wasted  and  tears  are  shed  in  secret,  in 
the  longing  desire  to  have  been  bom  that  happy,  free,  active  being 
— a  boy.  The  girl  does  not  realize  that  it  is  not  really  boyhood  for 
which  she  yearns  so  much  as  freedom — freedom  to  give  full  vent  to 
her  activity — and  boy  companionship  is  one  of  the  greatest  hdps 
she  can  get.  The  girl  brought  up  among  boys  does  not  ponder  on 
the  miseries  of  girlhood,  because  they  do  not  exist  for  her.  As  I 
have  said  elsewhere :  "  Much  harm  has  been  done  in  times  past  by 
the  bitterness  stirred  up  in  the  hearts  of  girls  by  the  lower  standard 
of  moral  life  expected  from  them.  Girls  were  often  made  to  feel 
that  courage  was  not  expected  from  them  as  from  boys.  The  want 
of  freedom  left  them  without  opportunities  for  generosity.     Hiey 
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longed  in  vain  for  the  same  standard  of  honor  and  truthf idness, 
and  all  this  helped  to  cause  a  deep-rooted  dissatisfaction  with  their 
lot  as  women,  which  led  to  a  thoroly  wrong  view  of  life."  This 
"  wrong  view  of  life  "  may  be  saved  by  healthy  comradeship  of  the 
sexes  in  early  life. 

But  is  the  advantage  altogether  on  the  side  of  the  girl?  I 
think  not ;  and  it  would  seem  that  parents  do  not  think  so,  at  any 
rate  in  the  earlier  years ;  for  at  Chiswick  objection  came  rather  from 
the  parents  of  girls  than  of  boys. 

Boys  gain,  just  as  the  girls  do,  wide  views  of  human  life.  This 
must  be  so,  if  for  twelve  years  of  their  lives — ^twelve  impressionable, 
eager  years — ^they  are  constantly  with  girl  companions.  They  take 
for  granted  resemblances  instead  of  being  brought  up  on  differences. 
Discipline  becomes  a  much  easier  matter.  Boys  and  girls  inspire  a 
natural  restraint  on  one  another,  as  a  convert  to  "  Co-education  '* 
says,  and  a  board-school  master  of  my  acquaintance  has  been  greatly 
surprised  at  the  diminution  in  the  need  for  corporal  punishment 
since  he  has  had  boys  and  girls  together. 

Boys  become  more  careful,  more  conscientious,  more  industrious 
than  they  would  be  without  the  girls,  and  also  more  attentive  in 
class.  Another  very  important  result  is  that  the  boy  brought  up 
with  girls  is  less  of  ^^  a  divided  self  "  than  he  would  tend  to  be  in 
an  ordinary  boys'  school.  There  is  less  difference  between  his  home 
and  school  standards  of  truthfulness,  e,g,^  and  this  leads  to  a  matter 
of  far-reaching  in^portance — ^the  moral  standard  for  both  boys  and 
girls  remains  the  same.  We  know  what  social  disasters  result  from 
a  differing  moral  standard  for  men  and  women.  Co-education  will 
tend  to  break  this  down.  Boys  learn  to  regard  girls  as  wholesome 
playmates,  who  can  do  and  dare,  and  no  longer  look  on  them  as 
^^  sillies,"  to  be  despised  and  tormented.  Mutual  respect  springs  up 
in  a  co-educational  school. 

A  recent  attack  on  co-education  was,  I  believe,  made  at  the  Head 
Mistresses'  last  Conference  in  London,  on  the  ground  that  it  led  to  a 
lower  moral  tone.  But  Mr.  Fletcher,  in  the  Mosely  Report,  states : 
"  Morally,  without  exception,  my  informations  hdd  it  to  be  bene- 
ficial " ;  and,  from  what  I  can  gather,  the  attack  came  from  women 
who  had  not  themselves  had  any  experience  of  co-education  and  was 
based  on  those  experiments  in  co-education  which  have  always  been 
half-hearted — as,  for  example,  when  a  few  little  boys  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  first  and  second  forms  of  a  large  girls'  school,  without 
satisfactory  cloak-room  arrangements  having  been  made — or  when 
a  school  is  called  co-educational  but  the  boys  and  girls  sit  separatdy 
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in  the  class-room,  at  different  tables  for  meak,  and  seldom,  if  ever, 
play  together. 

It  was  also,  I  hear,  stated  at  the  Head  Masters'  Conference  that 
a  school  at  Hampstead  had  been  forced  to  give  up  taking  boys  and 
girls  till  university  age,  as  it  was  found  impossible  to  keep  them. 
Here  there  is  a  curious  half-truth.  The  Council  of  the  King  Alfred 
School,  if  that  be  the  one  referred  to,  did  have  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion on  the  question  whether  public  opinion  was  ripe  for  the  co-educa- 
tion of  children  thruout  school  age,  and  whether  the  tendency  of 
parents  to  remove  their  boys  at  the  age  of  about  fourteen  might  not 
cause  girls  to  be  far  more  numerous  than  the  boys.  But,  instead 
of  this  difference  leading  to  the  abandonment  of  co-education  in  a 
school,  it  has  led  to  the  continuance  of  the  King  Alfred  School  with 
boys  and  girls  up  to  university  age,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
West  Heath  School  for  boys  and  girls  up  to  fourteen. 

All  actual  experience  of  co-education,  when  it  is  undertaken 
thoroly,  with  suitable  careful  and  sensible  supervision,  and  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  those  who  are  carrying  it  on,  seems  to  go  to  prove  that 
children  have  under  it  a  far  better  chance  of  reaching  their  full  de- 
velopment as  individuals.  It  must  be  so;  for  we  can  never  reach 
our  full  development  if  we  are  shut  out  from  the  society  of  one-half 
of  our  fellow-creatures,  as  girls  and  boys  usually  are  for  nine  months 
of  the  year.  Nor  can  we  expect  them  to  be  such  "  upright,  useful 
members  of  society  *'  as  we  could  wish  to  have  them,  when  they  do 
not  understand  each  other,  and  when  they  meet  only  for  purposes 
of  amusement.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  when  boys  and  girls  work 
together  as  a  matter  of  course,  there  will  be  far  less  of  that  strong 
craving  for  pleasure  which  some  of  us  deplore  so  much  in  the  pres- 
ent day ;  and  many  of  us  feel  and  believe  that,  far  from  morality 
being  lessened  by  co-education  there  will  be  a  stronger  hold  on 
purity,  a  greater  loving-kindness,  and  a  wider  comprehension  of 
human  needs,  when  our  boys  and  girls  are  brought  up  together  sim- 
ply and  naturally,  without  the  envy  and  contempt  and  misunder- 
standing that  come  of  separation.  — ^Alice  Wood  in  ChUd  Life. 


In  speaking  of  agriculture  in  the  public  schools,  State  Superin- 
tendent Fowler,  of  Nebraska,  said  recently : 

"A  closer  relation  between  home  and  school  may  be  established 
by  teaching  in  the  school  the  interests  and  duties  of  life  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  home.  Instruction  in  agriculture  may  assist  the  teacher 
in  showing  the  pupil  the  relation  of  school  to  his  daily  life.** 
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Education  of  Women 


Gdomanbood  in  Hncicnt  India 

|#n|^lH£  eaxly  history  of  all  the  older  nations  of  earth  it 
I  £  I  shrouded  in  myth.  The  stories  of  the  ancestors,  modified 
1BWPB|  and  idealized  until  the  men  and  women  were  considered 
IBBtfP  more  than  ordinary  human  beings,  were  handed  down  by 
word  of  mouth  from  father,  or  more  often  from  mother,  to  daughter 
and  son.  These  stories  were  usually  sung  or  chanted,  often  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  rude  musical  instrument,  and  thus  were  re- 
duced to  something  like  rhythm.  In  the  coiuise  of  time  the  songs 
were  gradually  collected  together,  perhaps  unified  by  the  addition 
of  some  connecting  links  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  complete 
poem,  and  the  result  was  the  national  epic. 

The  folk-lore  of  Greece  was  thus  unified  by  the  wandering  singer 
whom  we  know  by  the  name  of  Homer.  Tlie  stories  of  old  Ger- 
many are  designated  the  Niebelungen  Lied.  Spain's  national  epie 
is  the  Cid,  while  our  own  Anglo-Saxon  mythological  history  if 
united  in  the  poem  of  the  Beowulf.  The  earliest  of  the  national 
epics  to  be  reduced  to  written  form,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  are  the  two  great  epic  poems  of  India,  the 
Maha-bharata  and  the  Ramayana.  It  is  of  the  conception  of 
womanhood  as  revealed  in  the  latter  of  these  wonderful  poems  that 
attention  is  to  be  directed  here. 

The  date  of  the  composition  of  the  Ramayana,  in  substantially 
its  present  form,  is  to  be  placed  somewhere  near  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era.  It  relates  to  the  ancient  traditions  concerning 
two  powerful  races  who  lived  in  Northern  India,  some  ten  cen- 
turies before  Christ  according  to  Hindoo  tradition. 

Romesh  Dutt,  of  the  University  of  London,  who  has  translated 
portions  of  the  epic  from  the  original  Sanskrit  into  English 
couplets,*  tells  us  that,  according  to  the  epic,  Dasaratha,  king  of 
the  Kosalas,  had  four  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  Rama,  the  hero 
of  the  poem.  Janak,  king  of  the  Videhas,  had  a  daughter  named 
Sita,  who  was  miraculously  bom  of  a  field  furrow,  and  who  is  the 
heroine  of  the  poem.  Janak  had  instituted  a  difficult  test  for  the 
hand  of  his  daughter — ^the  breaking  of  his  mighty  bow.     Princes 

*An  excellent  edition  of  this  translation  forms  one  of  the  series  of  Temple 
Classics,  published  by  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.,  London,  but  to  be  fpund  in  aU  large 
book  stores  in  this  country.  The  text  is  well  printed,  ^ile  the  b<x^  is  imall 
enough  to  allow  of  carrying  it  in  the  pocket. 
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and  warriors  oue  after  another  came,  failed,  and  went  away  disap- 
pointed. Rama  alone  succeeded  in  fulfilling  the  test  and  was  there- 
fore the  successful  suitor  for  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Sita. 

A  little  of  the  honor  accorded  to  womanhood  in  Ayodhya,  the 
home  city  of  Sita,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  couplets, 
taken  from  the  first  of  the  twelve  books  into  which  the  Ramayana  is 
divided.  (All  quotations  made  here  are  from  the  translation  of 
Romesh  Dutt.): 

Men  to  plighted  vows  were  faithful,  faithful  was  each  loving  wife^ 
Impure  thiKight  and  wandering  fancy  stained  not  holy  wedded  life. 

Robed  in  gold  and  graceful  garments,  fair  in  form  and  fair  in  face^ 
Winsome  were  Ayodhya's  dMighters,  rich  in  wit  and  woman's  grace! 


And  each  man  in  truth  abiding  lived  a  long  and  peaceful  life. 

With  his  sons  and  with  granc&ons,  with  hS  loved  and  honored  wife. 

There  is  hardly  a  more  charming  description  of  a  wedding  to 
be  found  in  literature  than  that  which  sealed  the  nuptials  of  the 
valiant  Rama  and  the  bride  so  fairly  won.  The  poem  tells  us  that 
ilie  Sage  Vasisha,  "  skilled  in  duty  ", 

Raised  the  holy  altar  as  the  ancient  writs  ordain, 

Decked  and  graced  with  scented  garlands  grateful  unto  gods  and  men; 

And  he  set  the  golden  ladles,  vases  pierced  l^  artists  skilled. 
Holy  censers  fresh  and  fragrant,  cups  with  sacred  honey  filled. 


Softly  came  the  sweet-eyed  Sita, — ^bridal  blush  upon  her  brow, — 
Rama  in  his  manly  beauty  came  to  take  the  sacred  vow. 

Janak  placed  his  beauteous  daughter  facing  Dasa-ratha's  son. 
Spake  with  father's  fond  emotion  and  the  holy  rite  was  done: 

^This  is  Sita,  child  of  Janak,  dearer  unto  him  than  life^ 
Henceforth  sharer  of  thy  virtue^  be  she^  prince,  thy  faithful  wife. 

Of  thy  weal  and  woe  partaker,  be  she  thine  in  every  land. 
Cherish  her  in  Joy  and  sorrow,  clasp  her  hand  within  thy  hand. 

As  the  shadow  to  the  substance,  to  her  lord  is  faithful  wife^ 
And  my  Sita,  best  of  women,  foUows  thee  in  death  or  life  T 

As  ordained  by  the  ancient  rite,  the  bridegroom  led  his  bride 
three  times  around  "  the  altar's  lighted  fire,'*  while 

A  rain  of  fiowers  descended  from  the  sky  serene  and  fair. 
And  a  soft  celestial  music  filled  the  fresh  and  fragrant  air. 

So  the  nuptials  were  ended,  and  Rama  returned  to  Ayodyha, 
Sita  accompanying  him.    There,  the  story  tells  us, 
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With  a  woman's  whole  affection  fond  and  trusting  Sita  loved. 
And  within  her  faithful  bosom  loving  Rama  .li^ed  and  moved. 

And  he  loved  her,  for  their  parents  chose  her  as  his  faithful  wife. 
Loved  her  for  her  peerless  beauty,  for  her  true  and  trustful  life, 

Loved  and  dwelt  within  her  bosom  though  he  wore  a  form  apart, 
Rama  in  a  sweet  communion  lived  in  Sita's  loving  heart! 

The  epic  is  too  true  to  life  to  allow  peace  to  last  long,  however. 
Womanhood,  as  elsewhere  and  in  later  times,  is  ever  inclined  to  be 
suspicious,  and  naught  save  a  few  poisonous  words  were  necessary 
to  arouse  ill-feeling,  then  fan  it  into  flame.  King  Dasa-ratha  was 
very  old,  and  he  wished  to  abdicate,  placing  Rama,  his  eldest  son, 
on  the  throne.  The  people  were  delighted  at  the  prospect.  Sudi 
as  these  were  their  words  in  praise  of  Rama's  virtues : 

For  our  humble  woes  and  troubles  Rama  hath  the  ready  tear. 
To  our  humble  tales  of  suffering  Rama  lends  his  willing  ear; 

Happy  is  the  royal  father  who  has  such  a  righteous  son. 
For  in  town  and  mart  and  hamlet  every  heart  hath  Rama  won. 

Great  in  gifts  and  great  in  glory,  Rama  doth  our  homage  own. 
We  would  see  the  princely  Rama  seated  on  his  father's  throne. 

This  was  the  element  of  discord:  Dasa-ratha  had  a  second 
wife,  young)er  than  Rama's  mother.  Queen  Kaikeyi  was  very 
beautiful,  and  she  was  particularly  beloved  by  the  old  king.  Witii 
the  rest  of  the  people  of  the  kingdom  she  was  rejoicing  at  Rama's 
good  fortune,  when  the  old  nurse  of  Bharat,  her  son,  jealous  for 
her  erstwhile  charge,  whispered  the  fatal  words  in  the  ears  of  the 
queen, — ^that  when  Rama  had  come  to  the  throne  he  would  begin 
his  reign  by  putting  Bharat  out  of  the  way. 

It  all  reads  like  a  Grimm  fairy  tale,  yet  it  is  true  to  the  nature 
of  woman,-*— how  Queen  Kaikeyi  was  at  first  indignant;  yet  finaUy, 

Like  a  slow  but  deadly  poison  worked  the  ancient  nurse^s  tears, 
And  a  wife's  undying  impulse  mingled  with  a  mother's  fears; 

Deep  within  Kaikeyi's  bosom  worked  a  woman's  Jealous  thought. 
Speechless  in  her  scorn  and  anger,  moumei^s  dark  retreat  die  sought. 

When  a  woman's  mind  is  once  made  up,  her  native  clevemeM  if 
sure  to  come  to  her  aid,  whatever  be  the  emergency.  The  old  Idiig 
came  to  announce  to  his  favorite  queen  with  his  own  lipe,  (he  joyful 
news  that  Rama  was  to  be  crowned  at  sunrise  the  next  morning* 
But  there  was  no  smiling  Kaikeyi,  clad  in  festive  robes,  waiting  to 
greet  him  as  was  her  wont.  Search  revealed  the  queen  stretched 
on  the  "  cold,  uncovered  pavement,"  weeping.  Of  course  the  truth 
was  not  forthcoming  at  once.    The  king  was  deeply  distressed  and 
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tried  every  means  of  soothixig  the  grief.  Finally  he  gave  the 
^^  heedless  oath  and  plighted  that  her  wish  should  be  obeyed," 
— and  the  queen  had  won.  - 

Scheming  for  a  fatal  purpose  inlv  then  Kaikeyi  smiled. 

And  by  sacred  oath  and  promise  oound  the  monarch,  lore-begniled. 

And  in  the  following  words  she  sealed  the  fate  of  Prince  Bama. 
On  his  fourteen  years  of  banishment  and  the  attendant  drcumr 
stances,  the  scenes  forming  the  main  portion  of  the  poem  are  based: 

By  these  rites  ordained  for  Rama, — such  the  news  my  menials  bring. 
Let  my  Bharat,  and  not  Rama,  be  anointed  Regent  King. 

Wearing  skins  and  matted  tresses,  in  the  care  or  liermit's  cell. 
Fourteen  years  in  Dandaic's  forests  let  the  elder  Rama  dwdL 

These  are  Queen  Kailceyi's  wishes,  these  the  boons  for  which  I  pray, 
I  would  see  my  son  anointed,  Rama  banished  on  this  day. 

^*The  determination  of  the  young  queen  tells  with  terrible 
effect  on  the  weakness  and  vacillation  of  the  old  monarch,**  says 
Dr.  Dutt,  ^*and  Rama  is  banished  at  last." 

Sita's  reply  to  her  husband,  when  Rama  bade  her  farewell  be- 
fore starting  on  his  wanderings,  is  worth  quoting  in  full,  because 
of  its  possible  bearing  upon  past  and  to  a  large  extent  upon 
present-day  conditions  in  India.  The  Indian  wife  is  faithful  to  her 
husband  **  unto  death,"  and  in  bygone  years  the  favorite  wife  was 
often  burned  alive  on  the  funeral  pyre  with  the  body  of  her  hua- 
band.  Who  knows  how  much  these  brave  words  of  Sita,  which 
have  been  repeated  again  and  again  in  thousands  of  zenanas,  may 
have  had  to  do  with  the  beautiful  devotion,  withal  the  ofttimes 
frightful  results,  shown  by  the  Indian  wife  to  her  husband? 

The  faithful  woman  follows  where  her  wedded  lord  may  lead. 
In  the  banishment  of  Rama,  Sita's  exile  is  decreed. 

Sire  nor  son  nor  loving  brother  rules  the  wedded  woman's  state. 
With  her  lord  she  falls  or  rises,  with  her  consort  courts  her  fate. 

If  the  righteous  son  of  Raghu  wends  to  forests  daric  and  drear, 
Sita  steps  before  her  husband  wild  and  thorny  patlis  to  clear  I 

• 

Like  the  tasted  refuse  water  cast  thy  timid  thoughts  aside. 
Take  me  to  the  patliless  jungle^  bid  me  by  my  lord  abide. 

Car  and  steed  and  gilded  palace,  rain  are  these  to  woman's  life^ 
Dearer  is  the  husband's  shadow  to  the  loved  and  loving  wife! 

For  my  mother  often  taught  me  and  my  father  often  spalce. 
That  her  home  the  wedded  woman  doth  beside  her  husband  make. 

As  the  shadow  to  the  substance,  to  her  lord  is  faithful  wife. 
And  she  parts  not  from  her  consort  till  slie  parts  with  fleeting  life  I 
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Therefore  bid  me  sedc  the  Jungle  and  in  pathless  forests  roam, 
Where  the  wild  deer  freely  ranges  and  the  tiger  makes  his  home; 

Happier  than  in  father's  mansions  in  the  woods  will  Sita  rove, 
Waste  no  thought  on  home  or  kindred,  nestling  in  her  husband's  lore! 

World-renowned  in  Rama's  yalor,  fearless  by  her  Rama's  side, 
Sita  still  will  live  and  wander  with,  a  faithful  woman's  pride; 

And  the  wild  fruit  she  will  gather  from  the  fresh  and  fragrant  wood. 
And  the  food  l^  Rama  tested  shall  be  Sita's  cherished  foodi 

Bid  me  seek  the  syWan  greenwoods,  wooded  hiUs  and  plateaus  high. 
Limpid  riUs  and  crystal  wiMa§  as  they  softly  ripple  by. 

And  where  the  lake  of  lotus  tuneful  ducks  their  plumage  Uiwt, 
Let  me  with  my  loving  Rama  skim  the  cool  translucent  wave. 

Years  will  pass  in  happy  unions—happiest  lot  to  woman  given^ — 
Sita  seeks  not  throne  or  empire^  nor  Uie  brig^iter  Joys  of  neaven; 

Heaven  conceals  not  brighter  mansions  in  its  sunny  fields  ot  pride. 
Where  without  her  lord  and  husband  faithful  Sita  would  reside  I 

Therefore  let  me  seek  the  Jungle  where  the  Jungle-rangers  xove^ 
Dearer  than  the  royal  palace,  where  I  share  my  hushuid's  love; 

And  my  heart  in  sweet  communion  shall  my  Rama's  wishes  shares 
And  my  wifely  toil  shall  lighten  Rama's  load  of  woe  and  carel 

Still  further  light  is  shed  on  the  sweetness  of  Sita's  diaraetor 
by  the  words  with  which  die  parts  from  Rama's  mother,  Queai 
Kausalya: 

"I  i>ihall  do  my  duty,  mother,"  said  the  wife  witib  wifdy  pride, 
*'Like  a  god  to  me  is  Rama,  Sita  shall  not  leave  his  side. 

From  the  Moon  will  part  his  lustre  ere  I  part  Tnm  wedded  lord. 
Ere  from  faithful  wife^s  devotion  falter  in  my  deed  or  word; 

For  the  stringless  lute  is  silent,  idle  is  the  wheelless  car. 
And  no  wife  the  loveless  consort,  inauspicious  is  her  star. 

Small  the  measure  of  aifection  wliidi  the  sire  and  brother  proves 
Measureless  to  wedd^  woman  is  her  lord  and  husband's  love; 

True  to  Law  and  true  to  Scriptures,  true  to  woman's  p^^ted  word. 
Can  I  ever  be,  my  motlier,  faiuiless,  loveless,  to  my  knrd?^^ 

The  start  was  made  in  triumph,  Sita  mounted  on  a  **  car  of 
splendor,"  and  with  a  crowd  of  citizens  following.  AH  day  the 
throng  accompanied  Rama,  Sita,  and  Rama's  younger  brother 
Lakshman,  who  insisted  upon  sharing  the  exile.  When  darioMBS 
came  on,  under  cover  of  tiie  night,  the  three  sped  away  in  Che 
chariot,  then  doubled  on  their  tracks,  that  the  people  might  not 
know  in  what  direction  they  had  gone. 

**  The  scene  doses,"  Ihr.  Dutt  adds,  ^  with  a  pathetic  story  in 
which  the  monarch  (Dasa-ratha)  recounts  his  misdeed  of  past 
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yean,  aooq>t8  his  present  suffering  as  the  fruit  of  that  misdfffdf 
and  dies  in  agony  for  his  banished  son. 

*^The  inner  workings  of  the  human  heart  and  of  human  mo- 
tires,"  he  continues,  ^^  the  dark  intrigue  of  a  sdieming  dependant, 
the  awakening  jealousy  and  alarm  of  a  wife  and  a  mother,  the 
determination  of  a  woman  and  an  imperious  queen,  and  the  f  edble- 
ness  and  despair  and  death  of  a  fond  old  father  and  husband,  haye 
never  been  more  Yividly  described.  Shakespeare  himsdf  has  not 
depicted  the  workings  of  stormy  passions  in  the  human  heart  more 
graphically  or  more  vividly,  with  greater  truth  or  with  more 
terrible  power.** 

Thru  the  summer  months  the  three  wandered,  stopping  from 
time  to  time  in  the  hut  of  some  hermit  for  refreshment  and  advice. 
With  the  advent  of  winter  Sita  could  travel  no  longer.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  hermit  Agastya,  Lakshman  built  a  hut  in  the  forest 
of  Panchavati. 

Spacious  was  the  leafy  cottage  walled  with  moistened  earth  and  soft. 
Pillared  with  the  stately  bamboo  holding  high  the  roof  aloft; 

Interlacing  twigs  and  branches,  corded  from  the  ridge  to  eaves, 
Held  the  thatch  of  reed  and  branches,  and  of  jungle  grass  and  leaves. 

There  they  rested.  The  description  of  the  peaceful  days  and 
nights  following  one  after  another  as  *^  southward  "  rolled  **  tlie 
solar  chariot "  is  very  beautiful.  The  picture  is  all  the  more  vivid 
in  contrast  with  the  stirring  scenes  that  succeed.    Ekich  day 

Rama  plunged  into  the  river  'neath  the  morning's  crimson  beam, 
Sita  softly  sought  tha  waters  as  the  lily  sedcs  the  stream; 

And  they  prayed  to  Gods  and  Fathers  with  each  rite  and  duty  done. 
And  they  sang  the  ancient  mantra  to  the  red  and  rising  Sun. 

Again  it  is  a  woman  who  interferes  with  happiness.  A  Raksha 
princess,  meeting  Rama  in  the  forest,  addresses  to  him  words  of 
love.  The  noble  prince  replies  that  with  Sita  as  a  rival  the  prin- 
cess would  find  wedded  life  with  him  only  cruel.  He  bids  her  turn 
therefore  to  Lakshman.  Scorned  by  the  latter  also,  the  Raksha 
vows  vengeance  and  departs.  She  goes  to  her  brother  Ravan,  king 
of  Ceylon.  Ravan  sends  Maricha  to  the  forest  in  the  shape  of  a 
deer  which  captivates  Sita's  admiration  by  its  beauty  and  grace. 
At  her  earnest  behest,  Rama,  tho  against  his  better  judgment,  goes 
into  the  depths  of  the  jungle  to  capture  for  her  the  beautiful 
creature.  Maricha,  "pierced  by  Rama's  arrows,*'  fell,  but  he 
imitated  Rama's  voice  exactly  as  he  uttered  his  dying  cry,  calling 
loudly  thru  the  forest,  "  Speed,  my  faithful  brother  Ldcshman^ 
helpless  in  the  woods  I  die." 
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Lakshman  and  Sita  both  hear  the  cry,  and  feding  sure  that 
Rama  is  in  difficulty,  Sita  urges  Lakshman  to  hasten  to  his 
brother's  aid.  Fearful  for  safety  Lakshman  objects  to  leaving 
her  alone.    Then, 

Sparkled  Sita's  eye  in  anger,  frenzy  marked  her  speech  and  word. 
For  a  woman's  sense  is  douded  by  the  danger  of  her  lord: 

'*Markest  thou  my  Rama's  danger  with  a  cold  and  callous  heart, 
Courtest  thou  the  death  of  elder  in  thy  deep  deceitful  heart; 

In  thy  semblance  of  compassion  dost  thou  hide  a  cruel  craft, 

As  in  friendly  guise  the  foeman  hides  his  deathnxmipeUing  shaft? 

FoUowing  like  a  faithful  younger  in  this  dread  and  lonesome  land, 
Seekest  thou  the  death  of  elder  to  enforce  his  widow's  hand? 

False  thy  hope  as  foul  thy  purpose  I    Sita  is  a  faithful  wife; 
Sita  follows  saintly  Rama,  true  in  death  as  true  in  lifef 

The  comments  of  Dr.  Dutt  are  of  particular  interest  int  this 
connection,  as  coming  from  one  who  so  thoroly  comprehends  the 
Indian  point  of  view.  ^^  The  misfortunes  of  our  lives,  according 
to  Indian  thinkers,"  he  says,  ^^  are  but  the  results  of  our  misdeeds; 
calamities  are  brought  about  by  our  sins.  Thus  we  find  that  a 
dark  and  foul  suspicion  against  Lakshman  crossed  the  stainlen 
mind  of  Sita,  and  words  of  unmerited  insult  fell  from  her  gentle 
lips  on  the  eve  of  the  great  calamity  which  clouded  her  life  ever 
after.  It  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  the  ideal  woman  of  the 
epic  harbored  an  unjust  thought  or  spoke  an  angry  word;  and  it 
was  followed  by  a  tragic  fate  which  few  women  on  earth  have 
suffered.'* 

Taunted  by  Sita's  words,  Lakshman  goes  to  the  relief  of  fait 
brother,  as  he  supposes,  and  the  woman  is  left  alone. 

Ravan  watched  the  happy  moment  burning  with  a  vengeful  splte^ 
Came  to  sad  and  sorrowing  Sita  in  the  guise  of  an^orite^ 


Ravan  fired  by  impure  passion  fixed  on  her  his  lustful  eye^ 
And  the  light  that  lit  his  glances  gave  his  holy  texts  the  lie. 

With  all  the  arts  of  the  flatterer  he  tried  to  win  her  favor,  but 
her  reply  is  worthy  of  the  woman  as  we  know  her  thus  far,  a  reply 
that  is  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  world's  literary  masterpieoee. 
We  can  almost  see,  even  in  translation  into  another  language  than 
the  original,  how  her  eyes  sparkled  "  in  anger,*' 

And  in  proud  and  scornful  accents  answered  thus  the  royal  damei 

'*Knowest  thou  Rama  great  and  godlike^  peerless  hero  in  the  Btrife» 
Deep,  uncompassed,  Uke  the  ocean? — I  am  Rama's  wedded  wife! 
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Knowest  thou  Rama  proud  and  princely,  sinless  in  his  saintly  life, 
Statdy  as  the  tall  Nyagrodhaf — I  am  Rama's  wedded  wife! 

Mighty-armed,  mighty-chested,  mighty  with  his  bow  and  sword. 
Lion  midst  the  sons  of  mortals, — Rama  is  my  wedded  lord! 

Stainless  as  the  Moon  in  glory,  stainless  in  his  deed  and  word, 
Rich  in  valor  and  in  virtue, — Rama  is  my  wedded  lord! 

Sure  thy  fitful  life  is  shadowed  by  a  dark  and  dreadful  fate. 
Since  in  frenzy  of  thy  passion  courtest  thou  a  warrior's  mate. 

Tear  the  tooth  of  hungnr  lion  while  upon  the  calf  he  feeds. 
Touch  the  fang  of  decully  cobra  while  his  dying  victim  bleeds; 

Aye  uproot  the  solid  mountain  from  its  base  of  rocky  land. 
Ere  thou  win  the  wife  of  Rama  stout  of  heart  and  strong  of  hand ! 

Pierce  thy  eye  with  point  of  needle  till  it  racks  thy  tortured  head. 
Press  thy  red  tongue  deff  and  bleeding  on  the  razor's  shining  blade. 

Hurl  thyself  upon  the  ocean  from  a  towering  peak  and  high. 
Snatch  the  orbs  of  day  and  midnight  from  their  spheres  in  azure  sky. 

Tongues  of  flaming  conflagration  in  thy  flowing  dress  unfold, 
^        Ere  thou  take  the  wife  of  Rama  to  thy  distant  dungeon  hold. 

Ere  thou  seek  to  insult  Rama  unrelenting  in  his  wrath, 
Cer  a  bed  of  spikes  of  iron  tread  a  softer  easier  path  f 

Sita's  tears  and  prayers  were  unavailing.  Ravan  seized  her  by 
main  force,  placed  her  on  the  chariot  beside  him  and  carried  her 
across  the  Indian  sea  to  Ceylon.  Rama  and  Lakshman  returned 
from  the  decoy  hunt  to  find  the  hut  deserted.  Inunediately  search 
^as  begun.  Forming  an  alliance  with  Sugriva,  chief  of  the  Vanars 
who  dwelt  in  Southern  India,  the  princes  of  the  latter  nation  went 
in  different  directions  in  quest  of  the  lost  one.  Hanuman  flew 
"thru  the  air  to  Ceylon,  and  there  Sita  was  discovered.  Scorning  the 
proposals  of  Ravan,  she  was  kept  in  close  confinement  in  a  garden 
of  Asoka  trees,  surrounded  by  a  fierce  guard  of  Raksha  women. 
Still  she  remained  true  and  faithful  to  her  lord.  Hanuman  gave 
her  a  ring  on  which  Rama's  name  was  engraved,  and  she  sent  back, 
as  a  token  of  her  untiring  faith,  an  ornament  from  her  hair.  There 
was  a  mighty  contest  between  Rama,  aided  by  the  Vanars,  and  the 
Rakshas,  led  by  Ravan,  but  in  the  end  right  prevailed,  and  the 
Raksha  leader  was  overthrown. 

Rama  had  found  his  beloved  wife  once  more,  but  her  trials  were 
far  from  being  at  an  end.  Living  as  she  had  in  Ravan's  dwelling, 
rumor  had  clouded  her  fair  name.  Tho  Rama  never  dreamed  of 
doubting  her,  she  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  ordeal  by  fire  to 
prove  her  innocence.  Fearless  in  faith  and  beauty  Sita  stepped 
upon  the  pyre.    The  God  of  Fire  came,  but. 
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Not  a  curl  upon  her  tresses,  not  a  blossom  on  her  brow, 
Not  a  fibre  of  her  mantle  did  with  tarnished  lustre  glow! 

The  God  of  Fire  spoke,  bidding  Rama  take  back  his  sinless 
wife.  The  fourteen  years  of  exile  had  passed,  and  in  joy  and 
triiunph  the  hero  and  his  consort  returned  to  Ayodhya,  where 
^^  men  and  nations  hailed  their  Rama  as  their  lord  and  righteous 
king." 

The  people  of  Ayodhya  objected  to  their  king's  taking  back 
into  his  house  a  woman  who  had  lived  in  the  palace  of  Ravan, 
despite  the  fiery  ordeal  thru  which  she  had  passed.  With  sorrowing 
heart  Rama  yielded  to  their  demands,  and  Sita  was  sent  to  live 
in  the  forest  once  more.  There  her  twin  sons  were  bom,  and  there 
she  spent  the  long  weary  years  of  their  boyhood  and  youth. 

It  happened,  in  the  course  of  time,  that  King  Rama  performed 
a  great  saurrifice.  Sita's  sons  went  up  to  Ayodhya  and  repeated 
there  the  Ramayana — ^the  portion  describing  the  deeds  of  Rama 
during  his  years  of  wandering.  Rama  recognized  his  sons  in  Uie 
young  minstrels,  and  his  yearning  for  Sita  became  irresistible.  He 
asked  that  she  might  once  more  prove  her  purity  in  public  assem- 
bly in  order  that  he  might  restore  her  to  her  rightful  place  in  his 
home. 

Sita  came,  but  it  was  too  late.  The  womanhood  was  crushed 
by  all  it  had  undergone.  The  heart  was  broken.  As  she  took  her 
place  to  submit  to  the  test,  she  ^*  slow  and  sadly  thus  began  " : 

**If  unstained  in  thought  and  action  I  have  lived  from  day  cf  birth. 
Spare  a  daughter's  shame  and  anguish  and  receive  her.  Mother  Earth! 

If  in  duty  and  devotion  I  have  labored  undeflled. 

Mother  Earth,  who  bore  this  woman,  once  again  receive  thy  child  I 

If  in  truth  unto  my  husband  I  have  proved  a  faithful  wife. 
Mother  Earth,  relieve  thy  Sita  from  the  burden  of  this  life." 

Then  the  earth  was  rent  and  parted,  a  golden  throne  arose,  and 
the  Mother  Earth  in  embraces  held  her  sinless  child.  Sita  was  no 
more. 

^^It  is  in  the  delineation  of  domestic  incidents,  domestic  affec- 
tions, and  domestic  jealousies,"  says  Dr.  Dutt,  ^^that  the  Ramayana 
bases  its  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  the  millions  in  India.  And  beyond 
all  this,  the  righteous  devotion  of  Rama,  and  the  faithfulness  and 
womanly  love  of  Sita,  run  like  two  threads  of  gold  thru  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  epic. 

^^Rama  and  Sita  are  the  Hindu  ideals  of  a  Perfect  Man  and  a 
Perfect  Woman;  their  truth  under  trials  and  temptations,  their 
endurance  under  privations,  and  their  devotion  to  duty  under  vids- 
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situdes  of  fortune,  form  the  Hindu  ideal  of  a  Perfect  Life. 

^^Sorrow  and  suffering,  trial  and  endurance,  are  a  part  of  the 
Hindu  ideal  of  a  perfect  life  of  righteousness.  Rama  suffers  for 
fourteen  years  in  exile,  and  is  chastened  by  privations  and  mis- 
fortunes before  he  ascends  the  throne  of  his  father.  In  a  humble 
way  this  course  of  training  was  passed  thru  by  every  pious  Hindu 
of  the  ancient  times. 

"And  if  trial  and  endurance  are  a  part  of  a  Hindu's  ideal  of 
a  man's  life,  devotion  and  self-abnegation  are  still  more  essentially 
a  part  of  his  ideal  of  a  woman's  life.  Sita  holds  a  place  in  tl^ 
hearts  of  women  in  India  which  no  other  creation  of  a  poet^s 
imagination  holds  among  any  other  nation  on  earth.  There  is  not  a 
Hindu  woman  whose  earliest  and  tenderest  recollections  do  not 
ding  round  the  story  of  Sita's  sufferings  and  Sita's  faithfulness, 
told  in  the  nursery,  taught  in  the  family  circle,  remembered  and 
cherished  thru  life;  and  Sita's  endurance  and  faithfulness  teadi 
her  devotion  to  duty  in  all  trials  and  troubles  of  life.  The  literature 
of  the  world  has  not  produced  a  higher  ideal  of  womanly  love, 
womanly  truth,  and  womanly  devotion." 

The  intellectual  knowledge  of  the  Hindu  woman  is  slight,  her 
knowledge  of  the  world  outside  her  home  is  more  meager  still,  but 
every  woman,  thanks  to  the  life  of  Sita  as  depicted  in  the  Rama- 
yana,  is  grounded  in  the  truths  that  underlie  all  right  living.  She 
is  taught  that  truth  is  mighty  and  must  prevail  at  all  costs ;  that 
the  life  of  purity  is  the  only  life  worth  living;  that  the  true 
woman  is  faithful  to  her  plighted  troth  no  matter  how  great  may 
be  the  temptation  to  swerve  from  the  path  of  righteousness;  that 
fidelity  to  husband  means  rejoicing  when  joy  comes  to  him,  and 
sorrowing  at  his  side  when  he  is  called  upon  to  endure  suffering 
and  toil ;  that  only  thru  faithfulness  unto  death  can  a  woman  gain 
the  crown  of  life. 

The  foundation  principles  upon  which  right  living  depends, 
were  comprehended  and  taught  to  the  girls  and  women  of  India 
in  classic  antiquity  as  they  are  to-day.  C.  S.  Griffin. 


Equality  engenders  uniformity,  and  it  is  by  sacrificing  what  is 
excellent,  remarkable,  and  extraordinary  that  we  get  rid  of  what 
is  bad. — Amiel,  Sept.  6,  1851. 


Sin  would  be  only  an  evil  for  him  who  commits  it,  were  it  not 
a  crime  towards  the  weak  brethren  whom  it  corrupts. 

— Amiex,  May  2,  186S. . 
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Moral  Education 


Moral  Ccacbing  in  lapan 

ENETS  of  morality  have  been  taught  in  Japan  for  centu- 
ries in  various  ways,  and  it  has  ever  been  a  prominent 
feature  of  our  education  that  stress  should  be  laid  upon 
this  branch  of  intellectual  culture.  .  .  .  With  the  in- 
auguration of  our  own  Meiji  Era,  a  system  of  universal  education 
was  gradually  introduced,  in  which  moral  teadiing  formed  an  im- 
portant branch  of  the  curriculum.  As  time  went  on,  however,  some 
difficulties  began  to  arise  thru  the  want  of  a  universal  standard  of 
excellence  on  which  the  attention  of  the  students  should  become  fo- 
cused and  the  endeavor  of  the  teachers  concentrated.  This  need, 
which  was  a  very  real  one,  arose  from  the  fact  that,  on  one  hand, 
the  old  books  on  the  subject  were  too  numerous  and  too  diversified 
in  character,  and,  on  the  other,  new  books  written  by  modem  writors 
were  not  sufficiently  authoritative  to  command  the  students'  rever- 
ence. Then,  too,  as  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  transition,  it 
was  apt  to  give  rise  to  varied  speculative  views  likely  to  distract  the 
teachers'  thoughts  as  well  as  those  of  restless  youths,  so  that  it  might 
end  in  producing  results  unfavorable  to  the  purpose  in  view.  In  a 
word,  the  want  of  a  textual  injunction  which  should  authoritativdy 
set  forth  the  fundamental  principles  and  serve  as  the  guiding  star, 
as  it  were,  in  educational  circles  began  to  be  severely  felt.  This 
want  was  supplied  by  the  emperor  himself,  whose  well-considered 
initiative  is  ever  most  eagerly  followed,  and  his  watchful  care  for 
their  welfare  most  promptly  appreciated  by  his  loyal  subjects. 
This  step,  taken  by  the  emperor  in  1890,  consisted  of  a  special 
injunction  to  the  nation,  commonly  called  the  **  Educational  Impe- 
rial Rescript."  The  issue  of  such  an  injunction  was  altogether 
exceptional,  and  was  ascribable  to  the  exceptional  nature  of  the 
circumstances.  After  the  declaration,  in  the  preliminary  part  of 
the  rescript,  that  the  notions  of  loyalty  and  filial  piety  universally 
entertained  were  based  on  the  traditions  left  by  the  Imperial  an- 
cestors and  the  national  characteristics  of  the  Japanese  thru  untold 
generations,  it  proceeds: — 

It  is  our  desire  that  you,  our  subjects,  be  filial  to  your  parents^  and  well- 
disposed  to  your  brothers  and  sisters.  Let  husband  and  wife  dwell  harmoniously 
together;  let  friends  be  mutually  trustworthy.  Impose  upon  yourselves  sdf- 
restraint  and  rectitude  of  behavior.  Extend  to  the  multitude  philanthropv. 
Advance  learning  and  regulate  your  pursuits,  developing  the  kiteUectual  facul- 
ties and  perfecting  the  virtuous  and  useful  elements.  Inirther,  seek  to  enhance 
the  public  good  and  enlighten  the  world  by  deeds  of  sodal  benefit.    Treasure 
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always  the  fundamental  constitution  and  respect  the  national  laws.  In  any 
emergency  exert  yoursdves  in  the  public  service,  and  exhibit  voluntarilj  your 
bravery  in  the  cause  of  order.  And  by  every  means  assist  and  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  Imperial  rSgime,  which  is  lastins  as  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 
Urns  you  will  not  only  be  our  loyal  subjects  and  good  dtisens,  but  will  mani- 
fest the  highest  and  best  traditions  of  your  ancestors. 

This  moral  precept  the  emperor  declared  in  his  own  name,  as  wdl 
as  for  his  successors,  that  he  would  zealously  observe  in  common 
with  his  loyal  subjects.  Thruout  all  grades  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem in  Japan  this  precept  forms  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  moral 
and  ethical  teachings.  As,  however,  greater  stress  in  this  respect 
is  put  upon  elementary  education,  I  will  describe  below  how  it  is  im- 
parted in  the  elementary  schools. 

These  are  divided  into  two  grades — the  common  and  the  higher 
elementary  schools.  In  the  first  article  of  the  Imperial  Ordinance 
of  1900,  relating  to  elementary  schools,  which  is  the  one  in  force 
at  this  moment,  it  being  an  amended  version  and  summary  of  pre- 
vious ordinances,  the  primary  object  of  these  schools  is  laid  down 
thus: — 

Hie  fundamental  object  of  the  elementary  schools  is  to  endow  the  children 
with  the  foundation  of  moral  and  popular  education,  and  so  equip  them  with 
ordinary  knowledge  and  attainments  necessary  for  their  after  success  in  life» 
paying  attention  at  the  same  time  to  their  physical  development. 

Based  upon  this  article,  moral  teaching  forms  a  part  of  the 
school  curriculum,  and  according  to  the  time-table,  as  it  stands  at 
present,  two  hours  per  week  during  the  school  terms  are  devoted 
solely  to  this  purpose  for  every  dass.  In  the  second  article  of  the 
Departmental  Ordinance  of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  which  is  a 
direction  for  carrying  into  practice  the  provisions  of  the  Imperial 
Ordinance,  it  is  provided  that: — 

ITie  essential  point  of  moral  teaching  should  be  to  nourish  and  develop  the 
virtuous  instincts  of  the  children  and  to  lead  them  to  the  actual  practice  of 
morality,  making  the  precept  of  the  Imperial  rescript  relating  to  eoucation  its 
base. 

It  then  goes  on  to  direct  that,  at  first,  matters  which  are  easy  and 
simple  to  emulate,  relating  to  filial  piety,  brotherly  kindness,  friend- 
ship, frugality,  truthfulness,  self-resixaint,  bravery,  and  suchlike 
virtues,  should  be  taught,  gradually  advancing  to  the  subject  of 
such  simple  topics  as  those  of  one's  duties  as  regards  the  state  and 
society,  and  thus  elevating  the  sentiments  and  strengthening  the 
ideas  of  the  young,  and  fostering  in  their  minds  an  enterprising 
and  courageous  spirit,  as  well  as  a  due  respect  for  public  virtues, 
coupled  with  the  loftiest  admiration  of  patriotism  and  loyalty.  In 
teaching  all  these,  illustrations  should  be  given  of  the  wise  sayings 
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and  commendable  doings  of  exemplary  persons,  and  full  use  made 
of  maxims  and  proverbs.  In  the  case  of  girls,  care  should  be  taken 
that  they  be  thoroly  instructed  in  the  womanly  virtues.  The  dif- 
ference of  teaching  between  the  common  and  higher  schools  is  only 
in  respect  of  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  one  being  more  advanced 
than  the  other. 

To  infuse  moral  sentiments  into  the  minds  of  the  young  is  also 
to  be  kept  in  view  in  teaching  other  subjects — i.e.,  in.  history,  geog- 
raphy, science,  and  even  in  drawing  and  singing.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, even  in  the  teaching  of  science,  not  only  may  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  natural  objects  and  phenomena  be  conveyed,  but  the 
training  of  the  mind  is  expected  "  to  nurture  and  develop  a  love  of 
nature.'* 

On  three  of  the  great  festival  days  of  Japan — ^viz.,  the  1st  of 
January,  the  11th  of  February,  and  the  birthday  of  the  Emperor 
— ^the  master  and  teachers  of  every  school,  together  ¥rith  all  its 
scholars,  gather  in  its  main  hall  to  celebrate  the  occasion,  and  there 
the  **  Imperial  Rescript "  is  read  aloud  by  the  master,  and  an  ap- 
propriate address  is  given  by  him  in  the  way  of  exposition  of  its 
solemn  precepts. 

Such,  then,  are  the  methods  we  adopt  in  the  tuition  of  our  chil- 
dren in  regard  to  morality.  True  it  is  that  religion,  as  such,  forms 
no  part  of  their  scholastic  training,  and  that  this  branch  of  educa- 
tion is  entirely  left  to  the  parents.  What  I  have  said  above,  how- 
ever, will  amply  show  that  sufficient  care  is  taken  of  the  rising  genr 
eration  in  regard  to  these  matters.  Perhaps  I  may  mention  here 
that  as  far  as  the  common  elementary  schools  are  concerned,  edu- 
cation is  obligatory,  exceptions  being  cdlowed  only  for  special 
causes.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  there  is  no  community  in 
Japan  where  no  elementary  scholastic  training  is  provided  for. 

School  age  begins  at  six.  The  course  of  common  elementary 
schools  is  four  years,  while  that  of  higher  elementary  schools  is 
four  years  in  ordinary  cases,  and  two  years  in  cases  where  the  chil- 
dren are  destined  to  be  sent  to  the  middle  schools. 

According  to  the  twenty-ninth  annual  report  of  the  Minister 
of  Education,  the  statistics  of  the  elementary  schools  for  1901-JB 
show  the  following:^ 

( 1 )  Total  number  of  children  under  obligation  to  attend  school : 

Male  Female  Total 

3388,973  3,109^16  6^7,489 

^  These  figures  do  not  include  Formosa. 
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(2)  Number  of  the  same  reoeiving  the  prescribed  c 
instruction: 

Male  Female  Total 

3,177,486  3,543,440  5,720,926 

(8)  Number  of  children  who  were  excused  from  school 
ance: 

Temporary  Exemption   Permanent  Exemption  Total 

Male                Female    Male                Female  Male    Female  To 

r— • »     . • .  , • .  Malea 

178,131             483,930     32,696                  81346  210,787  565,776  77 

(4)  Pupils  of  both  sexes  receiving  instruction  per  cen^ 
sdiool-age  population : 

Male  Female  Both  Sexes 

93.78  81.80  88.05 

From  this  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  greatest  care 
can  possibly  take  is  actually  being  taken  in  teaching  mo: 
our  boys  and  girls  at  large.  I  may  here  add  that  there  a 
text-books  based  on  the  Imperial  Rescript,  published  with 
of  the  Minister  of  Education  for  the  use  of  the  teachers  a 
students,  varying  in  their  form  and  scope  according  to  the 
ment  of  the  different  grades  of  students. 

As  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  are  taken  by  the  i 
service  system  from  among  the  boys  thus  brought  up,  furl 
of  them  is  diligently  taken  in  the  same  direction.  In  oui 
and  naval  instruction  there  is  one  branch  which  we  oomm( 
the  ^^  spiritual  education."  This  is  no  other  than  moral  1 
In  it  also  the  **  Educational  Imperial  Rescript "  plays  an  ii 
part,  but  for  this  purpose  there  is  another  Imperial  in^ 
commonly  called  the  ^^  Gwnjm  (Soldiers  and  Sailors)  Imp 
script.'*  It  was  issued  by  the  Emperor  in  1882,  when  the  i 
service  system  was  modified  and  made  more  thoro,  and  it 
exhaustive  and  of  older  date  than  the  educational  rescript 

After  having  recounted  the  chief  features  of  the  long  h 
the  military  organization  of  the  Empire  from  its  very  begi 
being  demonstrated  how,  in  ancient  days,  all  the  youths  of 
pire  served  in  the  Imperial  army,  and  how  they  were  led  p 
by  the  emperor,  the  empress,  or  the  princes  of  the  Imperi 
and  how,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  military  classes  gradua 
to  have  a  distinct  formation,  and  how  all  this  was  reformer 
the  rescript  proceeds  thus: 

Know  that  We  are  the  Grand  Marshal  of  you  the  warriors.    We 
you  as  the  arms  and  legs,  and  you  should  regard  your  Sovereign  as 
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and  neck,  and  thus  only  can  our  mutual  sympathy  be  deepened.  Whether  or 
not  We  shall  be  able  to  protect  Our  State,  thereby  responding  to  the  blessing  of 
supreme  heaven,  and  deserve  and  repay  the  deep  benefactions  conferred  by  Our 
illustrious  ancestors,  depends  upon  whether  or  not  you,  the  warriors,  discharge 
your  mission.  Should  the  prestige  of  Our  Empire  decay,  you  should  share  the 
pain  with  Us.  Should  the  marticd  spirit  of  the  Empire  be  raised  and  give  forth 
its  luster.  We  would  share  the  fame  with  you.  If  you  all  cling  to  your  duty, 
and,  becoming  of  one  mind  with  Us,  exert  your  strength  for  the  protection  of 
the  State,  the  people  of  Our  Empire  will  enjoy  everlastingly  the  nappiness  of 
peace,  and  the  glory  of  Our  Empire  might  even  be  augmented  and  become  the 
light  of  the  world.  As  We  entertain  so  much  hope  of  you.  Our  warriors.  We 
have  some  instructions  to  give  you. 

Then  the  rescript  goes  on  to  elucidate  these  instructions  under 
five  headings:  (1)  That  soldiers  should  make  it  their  function  to 
exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their  loyalty  and  patriotism;  (2) 
that  they  should  strictly  observe  decorum;  (8)  that  they  should 
prize  courage  and  bravery ;  (4)  that  they  should  treasure  faith  and 
confidence;  and  (5)  that  they  should  practice  frugality.  All  these 
headings  are  followed  by  full  and  adequate  exposition  given  to  each 
clause  separately,  care  being  enjoined  that  at  the  same  time  none 
may  be  led  astray  by  excess  of  zeal.  Thus,  for  instance,  under  the 
heading  of  courage  and  bravery  it  is  enjoined  that  "  one  who  prizes 
courage  and  bravery  should  be  modest  and  endeavor  to  win  the  love 
and  respect  of  others,'*  and  under  the  heading  of  faith  and  confi- 
dence the  soldier  is  warned  not  to  make  promises  carelessly,  as  one 
is  sometimes  apt  to  prejudice  essential  duties  on  account  of  trifling 
obligations.  Care  is  also  to  be  taken  not  to  forget  the  value  of 
gentleness  of  mind.  Thus,  under  the  heading  of  decorum,  it  is  en- 
joined that: 

The  superiors  should  not  be  arrogant  to  their  inferiors,  cases  where  one  has 
to  comport  oneself  with  dignity  on  account  of  the  nature  of  public  duties  being 
excepted.  One  should  endeavor  to  deal  with  all  matters  carefully,  ever 
mindful  of  kindness  as  the  fundamental  basis  of  one^s  actions;  and  thus  the 
superior  and  the  inferior,  becoming  of  one  mind,  may  discharge  adequately  the 
duties  incimibent  upon  them  in  regard  to  Imperial  affairs. 

In  the  concluding  paragraph  it  is  enjoined  that  these  five  instruo- 
tions  are  the  very  essence  of  the  soldier's  life  and  his  rules  of  con- 
duct, and  it  goes  on  to  say  that  "  sincerity  **  is  to  be  highly  prized, 
and  it  is  earnestly  enjoined  upon  everyone  to  adhere  to  these  pre- 
cepts with  "  one  sincere  mind.** 

Officers  and  rank  and  file,  one  and  all,  are  expected  to  learn  this 
rescript  almost  by  heart.  OiScers  endeavor  constantly  to  imbue 
the  rank  and  file  with  its  spirit  and  tone,  and  the  first  thing  the  new 
recruits  have  to  do  is  to  study  it  side  by  side  with  their  technical 
training.  Our  soldiers  and  sailors  are  aM  trained  in  this  fashion, 
and,  indeed,  the  utmost  pains  are  taken  in  respect  thereof. 
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Such  are,  then,  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  moi 
ing  of  Japan  in  the  schools  as  well  as  in  the  barracks.  In  h 
them,  of  course,  much  elucidation  and  exposition  are  em] 
as  to  inculcate  these  sentiments  in  the  minds  of  the  recipie 
effect  this  the  more  completely,  illustration  is  obtained  f roi 
sources,  historical  and  otherwise,  and  not  merely  from  Jb 
from  other  lands.  Narratives  of  the  Uves  of  great  and  { 
are  freely  given  for  the  edification  of  the  scholars,  and  th 
examples  are  in  this  way  sdected  as  a  basis  for  the  f ormati 
youthful  character.  The  maxims  of  the  sages  are  simi 
pressed,  and  every  channel  whence  mental  pn^t  is  to  be  < 
laid  under  contribution  for  the  inculcation  of  every  mor^ 

Moral  notions  thus  taught  seem  to  become  per  se  a  kind 
fined  but  none  the  less  potent  and  serviceable  religion.  T 
approximate  to  a  correct  delineation  of  the  feelings  of  th< 
the  educated  classes  of  Japan — at  least,  I  feel  it  to  be  S( 

The  cardinal  points  of  Oriental  ethics  are  loyalty 
piety.  Of  these  two,  filial  piety  takes  precedence  in  CI 
greater  stress  is  laid  in  Japan  on  loyalty.  This  is  where  t 
ence  between  CSunese  and  Japanese  ethics  is  most  noticeablt 
again,  in  Japan,  side  by  side  with  loyalty,  the  doctrine  oi 
ism  is  rigidly  enforced.  When  historically  examined,  the 
patriotism  is  of  much  later  development.  As  a  matter  oj 
such  word  finds  place  in  the  enumeration  of  different  virti 
Confucian  teaching,  and  it  seems  never  to  have  taken  an^ 
the  masses  in  China.  It  may  be  remarked  that,  as  the  CI 
tion  believed  itself  to  stand  so  high  as  to  be  practically  a 
took  no  account  of  other  states — ^a  belief  which  was  foster 
ease  with  which  it  was  seen  to  absorb  any  venturesome  pe< 
threatened  its  borders — ^the  spirit  of  national  rivalry,  whid 
measure  gives  rise  to  patriotism,  was  entirely  lacking  ii 
China.  Moreover,  as  the  Chinese  wholly  or  in  the  greater 
in  succession  under  the  sway  of  foreign  dynasties,  the  L 
Yuen,  and  Ching  in  turn,  it  obviously  was  not  to  the  ii 
advantage  of  those  dynasties  that  patriotism  should  be 
among  China's  millions.  The  Chinese  were  always  fond 
as  their  native  land;  they  wished  to  return  to  it,  alive  oi 
they  were  away ;  but  this  love  of  country  did  not  prompt  t 
keenly  to  take  measures  to  protect  it  from  invasion,  or  to 
defence,  and  it  was  not  to  the  benefit  of  the  ruling  house 
more  patriotic  spirit  than  this  should  take  root.  The  cai 
different  with  Japan,  and  yet  even  in  Japan  the  term  Ai-h 
("  the  mind  that  loves  the  country  '*)  is  very  modem.     I 
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days  the  equivalent  of  Airhoku  was  Ho-koku — i.e.,  repaying  what 
one  owes  to  the  country ;  the  idea  being  that  the  people,  as  subjects 
of  the  sovereign,  owed  a  duty  to  the  country,  and  it  bdiooved  them 
to  sacrifice  themselves  in  its  cause.  The  term  **  country  "  was  thus 
used  more  in  the  sense  of  the  state  than  in  the  sense  of  the  land. 
Even  in  this  sense  patriotism  was  not  so  old  an  idea — ^in  literature^ 
at  least — ^as  loyalty.  This  was  only  natural  when  the  country  had 
no  exterior  concern  with  the  outer  world,  or,  at  least,  when  it  was 
not  subjected  to  external  pressure  from  other  countries.  But,  with 
the  march  of  time,  patriotism  has  made  with  us  a  deep  and  enduring 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  together  with  the  most  ior 
tense  realization  of  loyalty.  In  this,  Japan  has  been  most  happily 
situated. 

In  Japan,  broadly  speaking,  the  country,  the  land,  the  people^ 
the  nation,  and  the  state  are  co-extensive;  they  may,  therefore,  from 
an  ethical  point  of  view,  be  said  to  be  with  us  Japanese  one  and 
the  same  thing.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reigning  emperor 
the  Imperial  dynasty,  and  the  state  are,  sophistic  as  it  may  appear, 
almost  synonymous  from  the  moral  point  of  view,  and  constitute, 
in  their  mutual  relationship  to  one  another,  the  most  lofty  object  of 
all  that  Japanese  people  can  ever  have  before  them  in  the  secular 
world,  which,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  tho  thereby  transformed 
and  spiritualized.  There  is  an  absolute  community  of  interest  in 
this  tripartite  relationship,  consequently  there  is  no  possibility  of 
making  any  distinction  between  these  inseparable  elements  in  the 
mind  and  eye  of  the  Japanese  people.  Then,  too,  the  reigning  Imr 
perial  family,  and  the  counti^  traditionally  and  historically,  are 
most  closely  bound  together,  and  the  empire,  in  respect  of  the  sway 
exercised  by  that  august  family,  is  entirely  co-existent  with  it  in 
regard  to  both  time  and  space.  Hence,  in  the  mind  and  eye  of  the 
Japanese,  be  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  loyal  subject  or  of  a 
good  citizen,  all  these — i.e.,  the  emperor,  the  Imperial  dynasty,  the 
state,  the  country,  and  the  nation — are  one  and  the  same  thing ;  and 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  any  of  these  serves,  pari  passu^  its  purpose 
to  promote  the  good  of  any  other.  In  the  Japanese  conception, 
therefore,  true  patriotism  includes  love  for  the  Emperor,  and  true 
loyalty  includes  love  for  the  country,  and  hence  patriotism  and  loy- 
alty may  be  said  to  be  almost  identical  as  to  their  relative  purporL 

With  us,  speaking  as  a  member  of  the  community,  the  state  is 
always  put  above  the  individual  in  the  way  that  Socrates  taught  the 
Greeks  in  his  beautiful  dialog  concerning  the  duties  of  a  citizen. 
The  doctrine  of  liberty  has  also  taken  deep  root  in  the  mind  of  the 
Japanese  in  recent  years,  but  the  idea  of  individualism  is  neverthe- 
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less  regarded  as  subservient  to  principles  of  state,  as,  I  believe,  i 
ever  ought  to  be. 

This  attitude  of  mind  arises  from  the  combination  of  uniqu 
conditions  with  which  Japan  is  favored.  In  the  first  place,  the  In 
perial  dynasty  has  always  been  the  same,  and  rightly  lays  claim  to  i 
remote  antiquity,  so  that  no  dynastic  predilections  involvin^f  differ 
ences  of  opinion  among  the  people  can  ever  agitate  the  public  mind 
In  the  second  place,  so  far  as  our  history  carries  us  back — and  tha 
is  a  very  long  way — the  nation  has  always  been  compact  and  united 
save  for  those  minor  periodical  disturbances  and  internal  dissen 
sions  that  are  conmaon  to  the  lot  of  nations  at  large,  and  no  othe 
race  has  ever  intermingled  with  ours.  In  the  third  place,  the  Jap 
anese  people  vere  never  scattered  abroad  beyond  the  confines  of  th< 
empire,  and  the  land  of  the  empire  is  the  graveyard  of  aU  theL 
ancestors  as  far  as  history  knows;  and  in  the  fourth  place,  Japai 
has  never  suffered  any  foreign  conquest.  An  attack  on  a  giganti< 
scale  was  made  in  the  thirteenth  century  on  Japan,  as  elsewhere,  b] 
the  Mongols,  before  whom  the  whole  world  once  trembled  and  mostly 
succumbed.  It  was  the  only  instance  of  foreign  invasion  of  Japai 
worth  mentioning ;  but  we  repelled  them  effectively. 

All  this  makes  the  Japanese,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  fee 
an  immeasurable  pride  in  their  country,  tho  by  no  means  boastfully 
and  its  culmination  is  the  very  acme  of  loyalty  and  patriotism 
Only  the  other  day  I  accidentally  came  across  an  English  transla 
tion  of  a  war  song,  entitled  "  Now  Is  the  Time,"  by  the  late  Com 
mander  Takeo  Hirose,  our  naval  hero  of  Port  Arthur,  which  he  im 
provised  shortly  before  he  went  to  his  doom.  The  earlier  part  of  i 
gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the  Japanese  conception  of  loyalty  am 
patriotism  in  a  concrete  form,  so  I  quote  below  the  first  stanza  of  it 

Boundless  like  the  dome  of  heaven  above, 

Is  what  we  owe  to  our  Emperor; 

Fathomless  as  the  deep  sea  below, 

Is  what  we  owe  to  our  country. 

Now  is  the  time  to  repay  what  we  owe. 

Hirose  was  just  the  sort  of  man  who,  had  he  been  a  Roman  warrioi 
would  joyously  have  sung  at  the  last  moment  of  Ufe  the  sublim 
line,  however  hackneyed  it  may  be : 

Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori. 

Many  people  outside  Japan  seem  amazed  at  the  valor  and  forti 
tude  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  at  the  front,  testifying,  as  they  do 
to  the  intensity  of  their  loyalty  and  patriotism.  But  what  I  hav» 
stated  above  will,  I  hope,  go  a  long  way  in  explaining  how  deeplj 
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these  notions  are  engrafted  in  the  mind  of  the  Japanese,  and  why 
they  can  be  implicitly  trusted  to  bear  good  fruit  in  due  season.  I 
must,  however,  say  that  valuing  loyalty  and  patriotism  as  we  da, 
they  are  not  left  solely  to  their  natural  growth ;  f ot,  as  I  have  shown* 
the  greatest  pains  are  taken  by  the  nation,  from  the  onperor  down 
to  the  people  at  large,  in  conserving  and  promoting  the  spread  of 
these  virtues,  I  must  say,  moreover,  that  loyalty  and  patriotism 
are  not  the  only  things  we  prize ;  for  we  seek  to  cultivate  every  virtue 
that  may  be  worthy  of  a  civilized  people,  so  that  we  may  be  frankly 
and  candidly  regarded  as  a  not  unworthy  member  of  the  most  en- 
lightened nations,  and  this  is  the  sole  and  highest  ambition  of  Japan. 
One  word  more.  This  article  of  mine  has  not  in  the  least  degree 
been  prompted  by  any  inclination  towards  display.  Its  sole  pur- 
port is  to  tell  the  truth  simply  and  plainly  of  what  we  are  as  ra- 
tional beings,  and  of  what  we  have  done  and  are  dmng,  imperfect 
of  attainment  as  we  feel  our  efforts  must  ever  be.  Human  nature 
and  culture  are  pretty  much  the  same  in  the  West  as  in  the  Par 
East,  and  all  that  we  ask  is  that  an  unfair  and  hostile  estimate  may 
not  be  formed  of  our  national  existence,  based  upm  incomplete 
knowledge  or  prejudice. 

— Babon  Sutsmatsu  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  for 
February,  1905. 
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Sconomfce  in  6lcimiitary  8cbool8 

|OLITICAL  economists,  in  their  zeal  for  scientific  advance, 
have  concentrated  their  attention  upon  technical  discus- 
sions. They  have  dwelt  upon  disputed  topics  and  have 
rejoiced  in  the  discovery  of  new  truth.  But  they  have 
overlooked  the  more  obvious  economic  laws  and  phenomena  which 
are  of  general  interest.  Economic  controversy  at  any  particular 
time  wages  around  certain  points  selected,  not  because  they  are 
really  the  points  of  puUic  interest,  but  for  reasons  connected  with 
the  internal  devdopment  of  the  science.  The  makers  of  text-books 
innocently  suppose  that  this  controversial  literature  is  suitable  ma- 
terial for  their  purpose,  and  the  result  is  that  the  body  of  economic 
truth  over  which  there  is  little  or  no  controversy  finds  no  adequate 
expression.  The  economic  literature,  in  consequence  of  the  absence 
of  these  leading  ideas,  is  defective,  and  creates  a  false  impression 
of  the  relation  between  the  established  and  accepted  facts  of  polit- 
ical economy  and  its  disputed  propositions. 

As  long  as  the  text-bodes  reflect  the  tone  of  the  literature,  there 
is  small  chance  of  introducing  economics  into  the  schools  unless 
this  technical  literature  is  avoided  and  a  return  made  to  those  first 
prindples  which  lie  back  of  all  discussions.  These  prindples  are  of 
so  general  a  character  and  of  so  simple  a  nature  that  they  enter 
naturally  into  the  child's  world  and  can  be  illustrated  by  many 
striking  examples  based  upon  the  experience  of  children.  While 
the  actions  of  the  adult  are  much  more  complex  than  those  of  a 
child,  the  motives  in  the  two  cases  are  not  as  different  as  might  be 
supposed.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  use  the  material  of  a  child's 
life  to  prepare  him  for  the  more  intricate  economic  world  with 
which  he  will  become  familiar  when  a  man. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  basis  of  political  economy  is 
found  in  the  theory  of  utility.  It  is  the  aim  of  economics  to  dis- 
cover how  to  increase  our  utility  and  how  to  reduce  our  cost.  We 
must  know  something  about  degrees  of  utility  before  we  can  deter- 
mine what  the  value  of  commodities  is,  but  the  problem  of  value, 
vital  as  it  is  to  us,  has  no  interest  for  children,  because  their  life 
is  not  a  life  of  cost.  The  cost  of  artides  consumed  by  children 
is  borne  by  parents  or  friends,  and  if  they  have  acquired  an  inter- 
est in  the  cost  of  commodities,  it  is  due  to  their  environment,  or 

fmlea  nnfirkTiR  nf  \\\^\t  \9Achers,      I  do  not  mean  to  denv  thalL  aa 
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has  been  asserted  by  so  many  economists,  the  ideas  of  value  and 
cost  can  be  presented  to  the  children  in  public  schools,  but  I  do  say 
that  other  doctrines  derived  from  the  theory  of  utility  are  of  mudi 
more  importance  to  the  children  of  public  schools,  and  to  adults  as 
well.  We  should  be  much  better  off  if  we  would  develop  first 
these  fundamental  ideas  in  our  social  life  as  well  as  in  the  life  of 
our  children. 

INITIAL  AND   FINAL  UTILITY. 

It  is  important  for  children  to  understand  the  difference  between 
the  initial  and  the  final  utility  of  a  given  quantity  of  goods.  The 
first  portion  of  an  article  we  consume  gives  us  more  pleasure  than 
the  second;  the  second  more  than  the  third;  and  the  third  more 
than  the  fourth.  In  other  words,  we  have  a  decreasing  utility  with 
each  increase  in  the  quantity  of  goods.  Any  one  having  four  cups 
of  coffee  will  recognize  that  the  intensity  of  the  pleasure  from  the 
first  cup  is  greater  than  that  from  the  last.  As  matured  persons 
we  look  on  the  problem  of  valuing  commodities  in  this  way.  If  I 
have  four  apples  and  lose  one  I  lose,  not  the  pleasure  I  get  from 
the  first  apple,  but  the  pleasure  I  get  from  the  fourth.  With  the 
child,  however,  as  in  the  brute  world,  the  estimate  is  different.  The 
child's  estimate  of  utility  is  based  on  his  initial  desire.  He  is 
thinking  of  the  first  pleasure  he  will  get,  and  does  not  realize  that 
if  a  part  of  what  is  before  him  is  taken  by  some  one  dse  his  loss  is 
small. 

Let  me  illustrate  by  taking  the  case  of  a  lion  that  has  captured 
a  deer.  If  another  animal  tries  to  take  a  portion  of  the  spoil  the 
lion  resents  the  act  because  he  does  not  realize  that  he  can  eat  only 
a  portion  of  it.  He  only  recognizes  that  he  has  an  intense  desire 
for  meat.  He  is  not  tlunking  of  portions  of  food,  but  of  food 
as  a  unit.  Our  children  act  the  same  way.  It  is  natural  for  them 
to  think  of  commodity  and  not  of  portions  of  commodity.  They  can 
very  easily  be  taught  the  difference  between  the  two  ways  of 
estimating  if  the  facts  are  presented  in  the  right  way.  On  all 
sides  we  can  see  the  injury  to  the  child  due  to  his  failure  to  under- 
stand this  difference.  If  he  understood  the  fact  that  his  interest 
lay  in  the  final  utility,  and  not  in  the  initial  utility,  his  conduct 
would  be  more  generous  and  he  would  be  willing  to  let  some  por- 
tions of  each  commodity  go  to  other  persons.  We  have  aU  seen 
children  at  table  hungrily  watching  their  elders  served  first,  while 
they  suffer  as  much  as  if  they  would  receive  nothing.  This  is  an 
error  in  their  reasoning,  an  error  which  can  be  corrected  very  soon 
If  the  proper  facts  are  presented  to  them.     They  do  not  realize 
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that  one  portion  of  a  commodity  is  no  more  valuable  to  them  than 
another  portion^  and  that  a  part  can  be  given  away  without  much 

lO08. 

If  one  boy  has  apples  to-day  and  another  boy  will  have  apples 
to-morrow,  both  will  get  more  pleasure  from  the  apples  if  one  gives 
a  part  of  his  apples  to  the  other  than  if  each  tried  to  eat  all  his  own 
himself.  If  one  has  two  apples  and  gets  five  units  of  pleasure 
out  of  the  first  and  two  units  out  of  the  second,  he  gets  seven  units 
of  utility.  Suppose  he  divides  his  apples  vrith  the  boy  who  has 
none  to-day  but  will  have  some  to-morrow.  The  boy  gives  away 
the  apple  whidi  would  only  give  him  two  units  of  pleasure.  The 
two  boys  would  then  have  ten  units  of  utility.  On  the  morrow  the 
process  is  reversed.  We  have  the  seven  units  of  utility  again  trans- 
formed to  ten  units  by  the  generous  action  of  the  other  boy.  By  a 
careful  education  we  can  bring  these  important  facts  to  the  boy's 
consciousness  at  a  mudi  earlier  period  than  they  would  come  if  we 
neglect  them  and  let  him  find  them  out  for  himself. 

IK  A  OaOUP  OF  PLBASUaSS  AND  PAINS,  THE  PAINS  SHOULD  PaXCSDS 

THS    PLEASUaSS. 

The  benefits  of  saving,  so  vital  to  the  welfare  of  individuals  and 
of  society  can  be  plainly  illustrated  if  we  can  get  the  child  to  see 
that  he  can  discount  his  pains  and  get  compound  interest  on  his 
pleasures.  Economic  welfare  depends  mainly  upon  forestalling 
pains  by  anticipating  them  and  upon  accumulating  pleasures  by 
delay. 

It  is  but  a  further  development  of  the  same  thought  that  pains 
should  be  isolated  and  pleasures  should  be  bound  together  by  asso- 
ciation. The  imagination  plays  an  important  part  in  determin- 
ing future  conduct.  It  creat^  many  binding  associations  about 
every  future  event  thru  which  the  event  is  greatly  magnified 
and  distorted.  A  small  pain  becomes  a  mountain  of  tribulation 
and  misery  if  it  is  held  in  prospect  long  enough  to  become  asso- 
ciated with  every  other  evil  imaginable  and  possible.  There  are 
no  greater  sufferers  than  those  who  have  allowed  their  possible 
pains  to  run  together  in  imagination  until  any  small  pain  in  the 
future  brings  up  and  binds  with  it  k  mass  of  other  imagined  evils. 
Each  prospective  pain  thus  becomes  a  center  about  which  the 
imagination  accumulates  others  until  the  action  involving  it  seems 
to  create  a  great  disaster.  One  ought  never  to  let  the  imagina- 
tion play  on  pains,  but  ought  always  to  isolate  them  and  reduce 
them  to  the  barest  reality. 

Teachers  and  parents  are  apt  to  violate  this  principle.     They 
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seek  to  show  that  any  little  act  will  lead  to  dire  disaster  and  thus 
teach  the  child  to  imagine  new  combinations  of  accumulated  evib 
so  as  to  deter  him  from  the  act  to  be  avoided.  It  seens  easy  to 
keep  children  from  bad  acts  by  pcdnting  horrid  pictures  of  the 
consequences  flowing  f romi  them.  A  temporary  end  may  be  thus 
attained  but  at  a  fearful  loss.  The  habit  of  visualizing  pictures 
of  horrid  evils  undermines  the  character  of  the  child.  It  causes 
him  to  avoid  or  delay  every  act  involving  pcdn  and  unfits  him  for 
the  economic  world  in  whidi  pains  should  precede  pleasures. 

In  matters  of  health  the  same  unwise  policy  is  pursued.  If  a 
child's  appetite  fails  him  it  is  awakened  into  activity  by  richer  and 
more  enticing  food,  when  the  failure  should  have  been  accepted 
as  an  indication  of  a  tired  stomach.  A  slight  pain  bravely  faced 
at  the  start  would  have  remedied  the  evil  in  a  short  time,  but 
when  it  is  delayed  and  when  certain  stimulating  pleasures  are 
pushed  forward  out  of  their  proper  order  the  whole  system  is 
deranged,  new  evils  are  added,  and  a  long  period  of  sickness  fol- 
lows, from  which  all  pleasures  are  shut  out.  The  delay  of  neces- 
sary pain  is  as  dangerous  as  the  delay  of  pleasures  is  wise. 

The  habit  of  facing  evils  without  delay  is  the  basis  of  some  of 
the  best  of  the  virtues.  Courage,  patience,  and  fortitude  are 
the  outgrowth  of  this  habit.  When  a  brave  man  sees  an  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  his  future  happiness,  he  does  not  temporize  with 
it  and  let  its  evils  accumulate.  He  faces  it  squarely  on  the  first 
opportunity,  knowing  that  whatever  the  outcome  may  be  the  pain 
is  less  if  quickly  met.  The  patient  man  does  not  let  a  present 
irritation  lead  to  conduct  that  will  create  new  evils  for  the  future. 
Fortitude  is  shown  by  those  who  see  that  present  evils  are  the 
necessary  results  of  past  acts,  and  are  only  aggravated  by  morbid 
attention  or  delay. 

Pains  can  often  be  converted  into  pleasures  by  isolating  tfaem 
and  putting  them  ahead  of  the  pleasures.  Pains  that  are  the 
indications  of  future  pleasures  become  pleasurable  thru  asso- 
ciation. Hunger,  when  not  associated  with  other  pcdns  brings  up 
the  picture  of  the  pleasant  dinner  soon  to  come.  The  pain  is  for- 
gotten in  the  anticipated  pleasure  of  the  ccHning  meal  which  is  so 
vividly  pictured  by  the  imagination.  It  is  also  an  error  to  think 
of  the  act  of  saving  as  a  pain.  While  it  is  true  that  saving  means 
a  delay  of  some  pleasure,  and  this  by  itself  would  not  be  agreeaUe, 
yet  if  the  imagination  pictures  the  accumulated  benefits  of 
saving,  and  does  not  make  the  denials  involved  in  saving  hideous 
thru  false  associations,  the  feeling  accompanying  the  act  of 
saving  will  be  pleasant  and  not  painful.     A  fortune  may  be  ac- 
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thing  whicli  most  people 
ciated  witli  it,  and  the  in 
expedient  of  nature  to  pre 
nuisance.  Colds,  fevers, 
other  diseases  are  associate 
until  it  seems  that  the  on 
some  bleak  mountain  or  at 
Munmer's  sun  and  its  effects. 

He  inactivity  and  the  ii 
not  the  best  rest  for  active 
or  a  breeze  on  a  hotel  p<n^ 
winter's  work.  Yet  this  fori 
ideal,  shuts  out  the  more  ac 
ture  of  energy  and  exposure 
comes  pleasurable  if  followe 
Fmpiration  should  be  associi 
and  not  with  the  discomforts 
diseases  of  careleBsness  and  fil' 

Children  should  be  tau^ 
workers.  Much  of  the  inactii 
young  women  is  due  to  false 
diildren. 

A   UFB   OF   c 

^e  next  problon  is  one 
«TCnd  pains  and  get  as  much 
shall  we  sum  up  our  pains  and 
whidi  gives  us  the  (freat*™*  "■- 
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Girls  are  taught  to  act  in  a  different  way.  Our  main  thought 
is  to  keep  them  out  of  everything  that  has  pain  or  discomfort  con- 
nected with  it.  That  is  the  first  principle  of  girls'  education. 
We  keep  them  from  doing  this  or  that  act  because  they  may  soil 
their  clothes,  dirty  their  hands,  scratch  their  faces,  or  do  some- 
thing worse.  They  must  always  be  in  a  static  state,  at  a  point  of 
equilibrium.  In  this  way  we  may  make  them  a  greater  source  of 
pleasure  to  ourselyes,  but  we  prevent  their  moral  development 
and  cut  down  their  pleasures.  A  girl  grows  up  under  these  con- 
ditions and  her  life  is  an  insipid  life.  It  has  not  the  elements  in 
it  from  which  she  can  obtain  the  pleasures  and  the  development 
that  a  boy  finds  in  his  environment.  Boys  eJl  recognize  this  fact 
when  it  applies  to  one  of  them.  When  one  has  an  overkind 
mamma  who  allows  his  hair  to  grow  long  and  keeps  him  dressed 
in  fine  clothes,  they  know  that  he  is  a  worthless  boy.  If  you  do 
to  a  boy  the  same  thing  you  do  to  a  girl  you  have  the  same  result. 
Such  a  process  prevents  the  building  of  character. 

Many  things  that  are  said  to  be  the  outcome  of  sex  are  merdy 
the  outcome  of  education.  Character  building  comes  at  the  time 
when  we  must  face  our  pcdns  manfully;  when  we  make  choices 
that  involve  pains  along  with  the  pleasures  and  abide  cheerfully 
by  the  results.  The  process  of  character  building  begins  at  a 
later  period  with  women  than  it  does  with  men.  If,  however,  we 
compare  men  and  women  later  in  life,  the  average  woman  has  a 
better  character  than  the  average  man.  When  a  woman  is  mar- 
ried she  takes  upon  herself  the  duties  of  married  life,  she  faces 
the  evils  of  the  situation  and  creates  her  character.  The  position 
of  the  mother  demands  greater  sacrifices  than  that  of  the  father, 
and  a  greater  willingness  to  subordinate  herself  to  the  interests 
of  her  family.  Her  character  is  ennobled  by  these  choices  and  she 
gradually  acquires  those  qualities  which  have  made  the  word 
"mother**  so  full  of  meaning. 

THE    BASIS   OF    CaEDFr. 

The  next  principle  relates  to  credit,  trust,  honor,  and  fidelity ; 
that  group  of  virtues  that  creates  confidence  and  gives  to  each 
member  of  society  a  feeling  of  certainty  that  others  will  do  as 
thpy  agree.  The  basis  of  these  qualities  lies  in  tho  economic 
world.  No  matter  how  rigid  we  may  make  our  laws  they  are  of 
no  account  if  a  mutual  feeling  of  trust  and  confidence  does  not 
lie  back  of  them.  Law  can  be  enforced  only  by  the  will  of  the 
majority,  and  if  the  feelings  of  the  majority  are  not  strongly  on 
the  side  of  law,  the  exchange  of  commodities  is  obstructed  and 
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each  oommunity  must  restrict  its  consumption  to  what  it  produces. 
To  make  exchange  effective  a  willingness  to  trust  commodities 
in  the  hands  of  other  persons  must  be  supplemented  by  a  feeling 
of  honor  in  these  persons  prompting  them  to  be  faithful  to  this 
trust.    These  qualities  are  social  and  must  be  dev^eloped  together. 

It  is  easy  to  show  the  child  that  a  large  pcurt  of  the  utilities  he 
is  accustomed  to  enjoy  could  not  be  had  at  all  but  for  these 
social  qualities.  We  make  a  mistake  in  considering  honor  an 
absolute  quality,  as  something  resulting  from  morals,  and  having 
nothing  to  do  with  economics.  As  we  develop  in  civilization  we 
isolate  our  moral  feelings  fron^  economic  feelings.  In  the  case  of 
a  child,  however,  living  in  an  economic  world,  the  best  way  to 
arouse  moral  feelings  is  to  present  to  him  the  economic  basis 
upon  which  our  moral  principles  rest. 

Children  can  be  made  to  see  the  simple  economic  relations  lying 
back  of  our  moral  ideas  by  examples  taken  from  their  own  world. 
In  boys'  games  honor  is  as  important  as  in  the  business  world.  If 
a  few  boys  are  dishonest  and  cheat  or  lie  the  pleasure  of  the  whole 
group  is  marred  or  destroyed.  There  must  be  a  mutual  confidence 
among  them  all  or  the  whole  group  will  suffer  from;  the  feeling 
of  distrust  which  is  sure  to  arise.  Boys  despise  base  action  m<Hre 
keenly  than  men  and  they  can  be  made  to  see  the  great  econcmiic 
gains  due  to  credit,  confidence,  and  honor  by  the  influence  of  these 
qualities  upon  their  own  pleasures. 

THB   SACEEDKESS   OF    UKPaOTECTSD    PBOPERTT. 

There  is  another  thought  closely  related  to  the  last  which 
should  also  be  presented  to  children  in  school.  This  is  the  sacred^ 
ness  of  unprotected  property. 

If  this  principle  is  lacking  in  the  child's  world  he  must  carry  his 
books  and  playthings  with  him  wherever  he  goes.  He  could  not 
leave  his  toys  anywhere.  He  could  not  have  any  more  toys  than 
he  could  carry  axound  with  him.  To  the  extent  to  whidi  the 
teacher  gets  this  feeling  of  the  sacredness  of  property  instilled 
into  children,  can  they  leave  their  playthings  axound  without  dan- 
ger. They  can  leave  their  dinner  in  the  outside  room  instead  of 
taking  it  into  the  schoolroom  with  them,  keeping  it  in  sight  until 
they  are  ready  to  eat.  It  is  easy  to  make  them  see  how  much 
more  rapidly  the  quality  of  the  food  deteriorates  in  the  hot  school- 
room than  if  put  in  some  cool  place.  But  common  action  cannot 
be  brought  about  until  teachers  instil  into  the  children  an  idea 
of  the  sacredness  of  unprotected  property.    When  they  have  done 
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that  they  will    free  the  schookoom  from  one  of  its  worst  evils  and 
inculcate  useful  principles  for  future  life. 

OKOUF     FLEASUBES    SHOUU)    BS    OIVEK     THS     FBEFBBXNCS     ABOVX 

ISDIVIDVAL   FLEASUBES. 

The  principle  of  utility  in  another  form  demands  that  group 
pleasures  should  always  be  preferred  to  individual  pleasures.  If 
the  pleasures  of  a  group  of  persons  stand  higher  and  give  us 
better  results  than  isolated,  individual  pleasures,  any  act  that  sets 
individual  pleasures  above  the  pleasures  of  the  group  is  bad  con- 
duct The  facts  of  our  economic  environment  teach  this  very 
plainly.  The  individual  acting  by  himself  is  helpless  In  the  econ- 
omic world.  It  is  only  by  the  recognition  of  groups  in  consump- 
tion and  the  added  pkasureB  coming  from  gijoup  action  over 
individual  action  that  we  get  on  in  life  at  all. 

This  fact  is  as  apparent  to  a  boy  as  to  mature  persons.  The 
boy  knows  that  there  is  more  sport  in  playing  bueball  under 
recognized  rules  than  there  is  in  throwing  a  ball  in  the  air  by 
himself.  Boys  can,  by  forming  groups  of  three  or  four,  increase 
very  much  the  pleasure  of  playing  ball,  and  by  forming  groups 
of  nine  they  can  get  much  more  pleasure  than  in  groups  of  four. 
A  boy  can  readily  see  that  if  the  group  of  players  is  occupying 
the  ball  field  and  having  a  game,  an  individual  has  n*  right  to 
interrupt  it  for  his  own  ends.  It  is  a  vital  principle^-and  our 
boys  recognize  the  fact  unconsciously — that  an  individual  has  not 
the  right  to  break  up  the  pleasures  of  a  group  and  thus  reduce 
them  to  a  lower  level  for  purposes  of  his  own.  The  boy  who  is 
always  ready  to  draw  out  of  a  game  when  his  individual  indinar 
tions  are  not  considered  before  those  of  the  group,  belongs  to  a 
class  that  boys  dislike.  They  despise  the  boy  who  thinks  of  himr 
self  rather  than  of  the  group  of  which  he  is  a  part. 

On  the  playground  we  have  only  a  small  group;  as  we  go  on 
to  public  life  we  have  larger  groups,  where  we  see  more  impres- 
sively that  best  action  always  follows  work  on  the  group  system. 
One  can  easily  draw  from  the  economic  world  illustrations  in 
which  the  principle  is  involved,  and  show  the  children  what  is 
wrong.  In  a  strike,  for  example,  a  group  of  individuals  think 
they  have  a  right  to  set  up  their  own  standard  and  destroy  the 
utilities  of  a  community  for  their  own  ends.  Whatever  may  be 
the  personal  wrongs  of  the  men,  whatever  they  may  suffer  as 
individuals,  they  have  no  right  to  violate  the  principle  that  lies 
back  of  all  economic  action.  If  we  all  should  act  on  this  plan 
our  society  would  go  to  pieces.     The  principle  is  just  as  vital 
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there  as  on  the  playground.  The  same  is  true  of  a  lock-out. 
The  employers  who  for  their  own  ends  disturb  the  relations  of 
society  are  as  wrong  as  the  men  who  do  the  same  thing  while  on 
a  strike.  They  set  themselves  up  as  judges  of  social  welfare  and 
disregard  the  effect  of  common  action  and  its  influence  on  the 
increase  of  utilities.  Such  principles  as  these  can  be  illustrated 
in  a  number  of  ways  by  any  one  familiar  with  child  life,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  make  them  clear  and  definite 
to  every  child  in  the  schoolroom. 

THE    RIGHT    OF    EXCLUSION. 

The  final  principle  is  hard  to  name.  While  some  of  its  parts 
have  received  recognition,  they  have  not  been  co-ordinated.  I 
shall  call  it  the  right  of  exclusion.  By  this  I  mean  the  right  of 
society  to  exclude  those  elements  discordant  to  society.  Tho 
we  do  exclude  certain  persons  from  society  now,  the  trouble  is 
that  we  do  not  exclude  enough.  We  should  recognize  the  prin- 
ciple that  all  persons  who  reduce  the  sum  of  utilities  instead  of 
increase  them  should  be  excluded  from  society.  The  man  who 
forces  disutilities  upon  society  should  be  jailed  or  excluded  from 
society  in  some  way.  I  do  not  say  that  he  should  be  punished, 
but  only  that  the  innocent  should  be  allowed  to  go  at  large  and 
enjoy  freeiy  the  gifts  of  nature  and  society,  while  the  guilty  should 
be  confined  where  they  can  do  injury  only  to  themselves. 

To  some  extent  we  do  separate  the  criminal  pauper  and 
defective  classes  from  society  and  support  them  at  public  expense. 
But  our  standard  is  still  too  low  in  this  respect.  While  we  allow 
so  many  persons  with  a  lower  moral  standard,  and  of  less  industrial 
capability  than  that  of  the  average  citizen,  to  run  at  large,  society 
will  have  its  tone  lowered  by  the  contact  of  the  lower  types  with  the 
higher.  The  standard  of  criminality,  pauperism,  and  of  defective 
mental  powers  is  relative.  As  the  standard  of  the  community  lises, 
the  minimum  standard  demanded  of  every  free  citizen  should  rise 
also.  We  should  make  better  provision  for  the  insane,  the  blind, 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  for  all  with  defective  mental  qualities. 
We  should  more  carefully  exclude  from  society  those  who  are 
tainted  with  pauper  instincts  and  compel  those  who  seek  public 
support  to  live  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  community.  We  should 
restrain  more  fully  those  who  have  vicious  or  criminal  tendencieSy 
and  have  the  term  of  confinement  depend  not  on  the  magnitude  of 
the  crimes  already  committed,  but  on  the  danger  to  the  community 
of  having  such  persons  at  large.     A  commitment  should  mean  not 
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a  punishment  or  a  retribution,  but  an  opportunity  for  education 
and  reform  under  favorable  conditions. 

It  is  often  thought  that  empty  jails  are  a  sign  of  progress. 
This  is  a  mistake.  They  show  merely  that  the  public  has  not 
raised,  as  rapidly  as  its  increased  prosperity  would  permit,  its 
minimum  standard  that  determines  the  point  of  exclusion  fn»n 
society.  Old  offences  may  be  less  numerous,  but  these  new  con- 
ditions cannot  but  make  new  acts  contrary  to  public  interest,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  create  a  higher  mondity  that  will  require  of 
each  citizen  a  more  conscious  regard  of  the  general  welfare. 
Higher  standards  should  demand  a  more  rigid  enforcement  of 
the  principle  of  exclusion  and  greater  care  of  those  it  affects. 
Jails,  reform  schools,  almshouses,  and  asylums  should  grow  in 
number  and  improve  in  the  quality  of  their  service.  Even  tho  a 
large  portion  of  society  is  enclosed  within  bounds,  the  better  con- 
dition of  the  innocent  and  worthy  will  cause  a  large  increase  of 
utility  and  a  much  better  condition  of  society.  The  right  of  a  low 
type  of  man  to  destroy  the  utilities  of  a  high  type  of  man  is  nihilism 
and  not  liberty. 

In  the  foregoing  sections  I  have  tried  to  present  several  of 
the  economic  principles  that  can  be  made  use  of  in  the  school- 
room. They  all  rest  on  the  fact  that  a  child's  interests  are  in 
the  present  and  that  his  conduct  is  influenced  by  his  pleasures 
and  pains.  Recognizing  this  we  can  expel  many  erroneous  notions 
from  a  child's  mdnd  by  an  appeal  to  his  feelings  and  to  the  expe- 
rience which  he  has  already  acquired  in  his  own  world.  This  world 
is  not  different  in  kind  from  that  of  grown  people,  and  if  we  search 
in  the  right  places  we  can  find  facts  and  feelings  familiar  to  chil- 
dren by  whidi  the  principles  and  ideals  we  wish  to  present,  may  be 
illustrated  and  enforced.  But  teachers  are  inclined  to  accept  an- 
other principle.  The  present  world  seems  to  them  to  be  a  complex 
world,  far  beyond  the  comprehension  of  a  child.  Simple  situations, 
they  think,  lie  in  the  distant  past  and  they  should  be  seized  upon 
rather  than  the  present  facts.  It  is  assumed  that  the  periods  of  a 
child's  life  are  similar  to  the  epochs  of  history  and  that  a  child  will 
find  the  proper  material  for  his  development  in  their  study.  "  Tlie 
theory  of  culture-epochs  implies  that  the  child  begins  where  the 
primitive  man  began,  f eek  as  he  felt,  advances  as  he  advanced,  only 
with  more  rapid  strides." 

The  simplicity  of  an  act  or  an  event  does  not  depend  upon  the 
facts  involved,  but  upon  the  ideas  thru  which  we  interpret  the 
facts.  Familiar  events  are  simple  because  the  m|any  subordinate 
impressions  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  few  ideas  with  which  they  are 
blended.     Strange  sights  are  complex  because  tlv^  wA»X»^  ^^c^cl^s^ 
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Ian  have  no  higher  thought  in  which  they  become  united.  If  a 
child  is  in  a  wood  there  are  as  many  objects  about  him  as  if  he  were 
on  the  streets  of  a  city.  The  difference  in  the  two  situations  doee 
not  lie  in  the  flow  of  impressions,  but  in  the  interpreting  ideas.  To 
the  country  boy  the  woods  seem  a  simple  situation,  because  the  va- 
rious impressions  blend  into  one  thought.  To  the  city  boy  these 
impressions  remain  isolated  particulars  and  he  would  feel  lost.  A 
sidLle  is  no  simpler  than  a  harvester  if  they  both  stand  in  the  mind 
of  the  boy  for  the  process  of  reaping.  There  is  no  more  compli- 
cated medianism  than  the  human  hand,  and  yet  to  the  child  it  is  the 
simplest  of  machines  because  he  never  thinks  of  its  parts. 

The  power  to  visualize  ideas  and  to  make  them  appear  simple 
depends  upon  the  power  to  present  certain  elements  vividly  and  to 
exclude  other  elements  entirely.  It  is  a  function  of  the  imagination 
of  which  as  much  use  is  made  in  interpreting  present  impressions 
as  in  those  of  the  past.  If  distant  events  seem  simple  it  is  not  be- 
cause of  any  inherent  quality  differentiating  them  fnnn  present 
events,  but  because  the  leading  ideas  are  already  present  to  the  child 
and  are  thus  capable  of  arousing  his  imagination.  A  modem  home 
is  as  simple  to  a  child  as  a  cave  or  tent,  and  shooting  with  a  gun  is 
as  simple  as  shooting  with  an  arrow.  The  occupation  of  lighthouse 
keeper  is  not  old  and  yet  it  is  as  easy  for  children  to  imagine  the 
solitude  of  the  place  and  the  heroism  of  the  keeper  as  it  is  for  them 
to  picture  a  dweller  in  a  primeval  forest.  The  fireman  of  to-day, 
heroic  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  can  be  made  as  vivid  to  the  child 
as  the  vestal  virgin  who  preserved  the  sacred  fire  in  the  ancient 
world.  The  engineer  who  sticks  to  his  engine  to  save  others  shows 
as  high  a  type  of  heroism  as  can  be  found  in  history. 

Heroism  is  not  an  old  virtue  decaying  with  the  growth  of  civil- 
ization. We  have  on  all  sides  many  more  examples  of  heroic  action 
than  could  be  found  in  any  past  age.  In  olden  times  heroism  and 
patriotism  were  so  rare  that  the  few  examples  could  survive  in  liter- 
ature and  tradition.  The  more  common  examples  of  to-day  attract 
little  attention  because  of  their  niunber.  We  expect  heroism,  pa- 
triotism, truth,  and  honesty  of  every  one  and  so  commonplace  have 
they  become  that  it  is  the  opposite  qualities  that  attract  attention. 
The  records  of  crime  and  vice  become  events  of  interest  because  of 
their  rarity. 

The  child  world  has  its  heroes  and  deeds  worthy  of  emulatioii 
easily  to  be  found  if  we  look  in  the  right  place  for  them.  Take 
a  case  that  comes  to  my  mind  from  a  ball  field.  The  game  of  base- 
ball is  a  complicated  affair,  and  it  requires  some  time  for  a  boy  to 
understand  the  different  points  upon  which  the  interest  depmdi. 
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as  it  is  vivid  to  his  imagination.  I  recollect  a  game  at  the  dose  of 
which  a  quarrel  arose.  It  is  a  custom  when  a  match  game  is  played 
to  give  the  ball  to  the  winning  team.  In  this  case  a  large  number 
on  the  team  that  lost  said  the  game  was  only  a  practice  game.  A 
dispute  arose  and  the  defeated  team  demanded  that  the  ball  should 
not  be  taken  from  the  field.  The  captain  of  the  victorious  nine, 
holding  out  the  ball,  said  to  the  captain  of  the  defeated  nine:  ^^  If 
you  say  you  did  not  agree  to  play  a  match  game  take  the  ball." 
Here  is  a  simple  situation  testing  the  honor  of  the  defeated  captain. 
He  could  easily  win  the  favor  of  his  own  nine  by  an  evasive  reply. 
But  he  said :  "  Keep  the  ball  " ;  and  faced  the  anger  of  his  coof 
panions  in  a  manly  way.  This  is  a  good  illustration  of  heroic  ac- 
tion, and  such  examples  can  be  presented  to  the  child  in  a  much  more 
vivid  way  than  the  deeds  of  ancient  heroes. 

I  recollect  another  game  in  which  several  boys  from  one  club 
were  invited  to  help  a  neighboring  club  in  a  game.  They  won  the 
game,  and  as  they  were  going  home  they  came  to  a  saloon.  The 
leader  of  the  home  club  said :  "  You  have  done  well  by  us,  come  in 
and  take  a  drink  with  us.  We  will  treat."  The  visiting  leader 
said :  "  No,  I  don't  drink."  Every  boy  said  "  No,"  altho  there 
was  not  a  boy  who  would  not  have  said  "  Yes  "  if  it  were  not  that 
the  first  boy  had  in  a  manly  way  said  "  No."  Here  again  you  have 
a  simple  illustration,  just  as  simple  as  anything  you  can  find  in  past 
history.  The  only  difficulty  in  finding  such  iUustrations  comes 
from  the  fact  that  teachers  do  not  look  into  the  present  for  them, 
but  into  histories  and  story-books. 

The  use  by  teachers  of  old  illustrations  instead  of  those  of  to- 
day is  due  to  the  fact  that  teachers  are  more  familiar  with  books 
than  with  life.  Old  examples  of  virtuous  actions  are  used  again 
and  again  because  it  is  more  easy  to  recall  them  or  to  get  them 
from  books  than  to  seardi  for  them  in  the  events  of  to-day.  At 
present  we  put  much  emphasis  on  oral  instruction  and  despise  a 
slavish  use  of  text-books.  Text-books,  however,  are  not  the  only 
books  whose  use  makes  teaching  formal.  The  routine  teacher  is  he 
who  grinds  out  a  series  of  facts  and  examples  that  his  teachers  used 
in  their  day,  never  imagining  that  a  new  world  of  events  has  come 
into  being  since  they  spoke  and  their  authorities  wrote  Their  stock 
illustrations  become  so  imbedded  in  his  thought,  as  types  of  noble 
conduct,  that  he  fails  to  see  the  value  of  similar  acts  under  new 
conditions.  The  past  seems  a  golden  age  never  to  return,  while  its 
heroes  are  giants  whose  mighty  deeds  have  reached  the  acme  of  hu- 
man possibilities  and  whose  example  has  raised  the  actions  of  com- 
mon men  higher  than  their  own  volitions  would  have  carried  them. 
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The  eoon(»mc  concept  is  more  democratic,  and  its  ideal  lies  not 
in  the  past,  but  in  the  future.  It  prophesies  a  time  when  the  lead- 
ing virtues  will  be  instilled  into  every  member  of  society,  giving  to  all 
their  actions  those  heroic  qualities  which  make  individuals  worthy 
and  society  progressive.  The  future  Utopia  of  the  economist  stands 
opposed  to  the  golden  age  of  the  past.  The  one  ideal  would  ele- 
vate mankind  thru  the  growth  of  common  qualities  and  the  ejecticm 
of  discordant  elements  that  lower  the  tone  of  society.  The  other 
would  hold  a  frail  humanity  above  its  natural  level  by  the  impres- 
sive example  of  its  historic  heroes.  The  latter  may  succeed  for  the 
moment,  but  the  steady  evolution  of  character  depends  upon  the 
former.  Its  effects  may  come  more  slowly,  but  they  are  more 
abiding.  Simon  N.  Pattkk. 

Adapted  from  a  paper  read  before  The  Ameriean  Academy  of  P(ditical  and 
Social  Science  by  Proietsor  Pattea  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


Neurologists  and  students  of  children's  diseases  all  agree  that 
up  to  seven  or  eight  years  of  age  is  the  period  that  brings  out 
the  effects  of  bad  heredity,  due  to  the  rapid  rate  of  growth  and 
instability  of  the  organism.  Students  of  the  French  and  German 
languages  find,  at  first,  if  they  are  very  careful  about  their  pronun- 
ciation, they  are  apt  to  go  over  a  page  without  extracting  the 
thought;  on  the  otiier  hand,  they  find  that,  if  they  are  anxious 
about  the  thought,  their  pronunciation  is  bad.  Young  men  and 
women  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  both  faultless  form  and  mean- 
ing until  they  have  spent  many  years  upon  the  language,  and  yet 
we  require  the  child,  with  his  simple,  imdeveloped,  un-ooordinated 
physical  and  mental  life,  to  perform  an  even  more  difficult  task. 
Is  there  any  one  who  does  not  remember  what  a  fearfully  difficult 
thing  it  was  even  to  keep  the  place?  But  this  is  only  one  element 
in  the  child's  difficulty.  He  must  fold  his  book  up,  hold  it  open, 
keep  the  place,  and,  by  close  attention  and  delicate  adjustment 
of  the  eyes,  he  must  decipher  the  characters  in  themselves,  and  keep 
them  related  to  each  other;  and  then  we  expect  him  to  get  tl:^ 
meaning  and  read  with  spirit  and  understanding.  Such  work 
should  not  be  a  fixed  daily  task  until  there  is  a  fair  degree  of  mus- 
cular coordination  and  control,  and  mental  strength  commensurate 
to  such  physical  development,  and  until  the  period  for  the  cropping- 
out  of  weak  hereditary  tendencies,  due  to  instability  of  organisa- 
tion and  rapid  growth,  is  passed  over,  which  would  be  at  about  the 
age  of  nine  to  ten.  For  essentially  the  same  reasons,  work  in 
arithmetic  and  penmanship  should  be  taken  up,  if  at  all,  only 
incidentally  during  this  early  stage.  —  E.  B.  Bryan. 
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Schools  and  Schoolmasters 


8t«  Huguetine'e  School  Days 

N  none  of  the  popular  histories  of  education — Quick,  Com- 
payr6,  Leitch — is  the  name  of  St.  Augustine,  as  far  as 
we  are  aware,  ever  mentioned,  and  the  "Confessions"  is  a 
book  often  quoted,  but  seldom  read.  All  have  heard  in 
some  form  or  other  the  story  of  Monica,  that  mother  of 
mothers,  of  Alypius,  and  his  conversion  from  the  bewitchment  of 
gladiatorial  games ;  but  few  theologians,  and  still  fewer  pedagogs, 
we  take  it,  could  answer  offhand  what  sort  of  education  St.,  August 
tine  received  as  a  boy,  or  how  he  regarded  his  early  training.  The 
"  Confessions  "  make  no  pretence  to  being  an  autd[>iography ;  these 
are  primarily  a  work  of  edification,  and  the  incidents  of  the  uncon- 
verted life  are  only  mentioned  as  illustrations  of  the  depravity  of 
human  nature  for  the  sake  of  admonition  and  self-humiliation.  We 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to  piece  together,  with  the  briefest  com- 
ments, from  the  early  chapters  all  that  has  a  pedagogic  interest. 
Those  of  our  readers  to  whom  the  matter  is  new  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck,  as  we  have  been,  by  the  psychological  insight  of  a  Father 
who,  less  liberal  than  Clement  and  Origen,  would  have  banished 
from  Christian  schools  all  secular  science  and  literature. 

The  keynote  is  struck  at  starting:  "I  was  conceived  in  sin,  and 
in  shame  did  my  father  beget  me.'*  He  confesses  with  shame  and 
sorrow  even  the  sins  of  infancy.  He  kicked  and  screamed,  as  infants 
will ;  he  was  no  less  greedy  than  his  elders,  and  clung  too  long  to  his 
mother's  breast.  The  act  itself,  he  argues,  was  not  sinful,  since 
there  was  no  one  to  correct  him,  nor  could  he  have  understood  cor- 
rection, but  the  animuSy  the  evil  intention,  the  taint  of  original  sin 
was  there  all  the  same,  and  made  the  act  reprehensible. 

The  transition  from  unconscious  infancy  to  conscious  childhood 
suggests  to  him  the  problem  of  personal  identity.  What  has  he  to 
do  with  an  age  of  which  he  has  no  recollection  and  knows  only  what 
he  has  been  told  by  others  ?  Infancy  has  gone,  but  what  has  become 
of  it?    Like  Villon,  he  says:  "  Mais  ou  sont  les  neiges  d'^autan?'' 

The  speculation  is  not  pursued,  but  an  interesting  analysis  fol- 
lows of  the  natural  method  of  acquiring  language. 

First  the  interest  is  aroused,  the  desire  to  make  one's  wishes 
known,  and  so  satisfy  one's  needs  and  inclinations.  The  child  is 
then  prompted  to  observe  what  his  elders  do  under  like  circum- 
stances, and,  tho  their  words  have  for  him  as  yet  no  significance. 
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yet  he  gathers  from  the  accompanying  signs  and  motions  (the  uni- 
versal language  of  articulate  men)  their  general  meanin;^,  and 
stores  them  up  in  his  memory  to  use  when  the  occasion  arises. 

This  new  acquisition,  however,  gave  him  no  pleasure  in  the  retro- 
spect. To  him  it  then  seemed  only  the  instrument  for  plunging 
more  deeply  into  the  stormy  sea  of  social  life  (^^  Vitae  humanae  pro- 
cellosam  societatem  altius  ingressus  sum  "). 

The  account  of  his  actual  school  days  is  all  too  brief,  and  it  may 
be  given  textually,  omitting  only  the  pious  ejaculations,  which,  sin- 
cere as  they  are,  recur  with  somewhat  tedious  iteration.  His  father 
was  a  middle-class  citizen  of  Thagaste.  His  means  were  moderate; 
but  he  was  ambitious  for  his  son,  whom  he  destined  for  the  bar,  and 
stinted  himself  to  give  him  the  best  education  that  money  could  pro- 
cure. History  repeats  itself,  and  the  *^  Confessions  "  are  almost  a 
replica  of  the  story  that  Horace  tells  of  his  own  father  and  his 
school  days  in  Rome,  not  omitting  the  ^^  plagosus  Orbilius.'' 

I  was  sent  to  school  to  learn  letters.  What  could  be  the  use  of  them  I  had, 
poor  child!  no  notion;  but,  if  I  was  slow  at  my  books,  I  was  beaten  all  the 
same.  Personal  chastisement  is  a  time-honored  tradition,  and  manv  former 
generations  have  strewn  the  path  with  thorns  which  we  children  of  Adam  must 
tread  with  multiplied  pain  and  sorrow.  I  was  then  taught  to  pray,  and  eren 
as  a  boy  I  called  on  'Riee,  my  refuge  and  hdp  in  the  time  of  trouble,  and  in 
invoking  Tliee  my  tongue-strings  were  unloosed.  Weak  as  I  was  I  prayed  to 
Thee  with  strong  emotion  that  I  might  not  be  beaten. 

Fifteen  centuries  altered  little  in  the  conditions  of  school  life,  and 
Heine,  looking  to  the  crucifix  that  hung  above  him  in  the  dim  Fran- 
ciscan cloister  school,  prayed  no  less  fervently :  "  O  Thou  Crucified 
One,  grant  that  I  may  remember  the  verbe  trregvlaireP^ 

When  my  prayers  were  not  heard,  the  stripes  I  received  for  my  ignorance, 
tho  at  that  time  to  me  a  g^'eat  and  grievous  affliction,  were  a  cause  of  laugh- 
ter to  my  elders— -even  my  parents,  who  certainly  wished  me  to  learn. 

Is  there  any  one  on  earUi  [he  asks]  so  filled  with  the  Divine  Spirit  as  to 
think  lightly  of  the  stake  and  all  kinds  of  martyrdom  and  to  mock  at  those 
who  stand  in  terror  of  them,  as  our  parents  made  fun  of  the  tortures  which  we 
suffered  as  children  from  our  masters?  And  yet  schoolboys  were  no  less  in 
mortal  terror  of  the  rod  than  criminals  are  of  the  rack,  and  pray  no  less  fer- 
vently to  escape  them. 

He  had,  he  tells  us,  good  natural  abilities,  and  it  was  not  from 
lack  of  intelligence  or  memory  that  he  failed  in  his  lessons  and  was 
whipped,  but  from  boyish  love  of  play.    "  What  gross  injustice!" 

he  exclaims — 

Those  wlio  punish  us  are  themselves  addicted  to  play,  but  the  frivolities  of 
our  seniors  they  call  business;  while,  if  boys  take  seriously  what  is  equaUy  seri- 
ous to  them,  they  are  chidden  and  punished.  Yet,  if  our  masters  get  the  worst 
of  it  in  some  hair-splitting  disputation,  they  are  more  racked  with  envy  and 
spleen  than  I  was  as  a  boy  at  losing  a  game  of  tennis. 
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This  is  not,  however,  meant  as  a  plea  for  excusing  his  idleness. 
Tho  at  the  time  he  is  writing  he  coimts  as  idle,  or  woi^se  than 
idle,  all  human  learning,  yet  the  time  he  wasted  at  sdiool  might  have 
been  employed  in  acquiring  a  command  of  language  to  be  used  for 
the  glory  of  God. 

The  reasons  that  made  Augustine  like  Latin  and  detest  Greek 
have  a  pertinent  bearing  on  a  vexed  question  to-day : — 

I  cannot  even  now  fully  explain  why  I  hated  Greek,  which  I  was  put  to 
when  quite  a  smeUl  boy.  For  I  was  fond  of  Latin — ^not,  indeed,  the  rudiments, 
but  the  next  stage  of  Latin  as  taught  me  by  the  so-caUed  grammarians.  Tlie 
three  R's,  indeed  (ubi  legere  et  scribere  et  numerare  discUw)^  I  hated  no  less  cor- 
dially than  Greek.  This  loathing  must  be  ascribed  solely  to  corrupt  human  na- 
ture; for  assuredly  the  knowledge  of  reading  cuid  writing  is  a  more  useful  accom- 
plishment, an  actual  piece  of  knowledge  far  better,  Uian  reading  about  the 
wanderings  of  a  gentleman  called  ^neas,  while  I  all  the  while  was  unconscious 
of  my  own  wanderings  from  God;  or  weeping  over  the  death  of  Dido,  who 
killed  herself  for  love,  while  over  my  own  spiritual  death  I  shed  no  tear.  And 
if  1  was  forbidden  to  read  I  would  grieve  at  being  robbed  of  my  tale  of  grief — 
my  luxury  of  woe.  If  1  ask  the  professors  whether  ^neas  ever  came  to  IVoy, 
the  less  learned  will  say  they  do  not  know,  but  the  more  enlightened  wUl  say 
that  it  is  aU  fiction;  but  how  the  word  ^'^neas"  should  be  spelt  they  are  aU 
agreed,  since  this  is  a  matter  of  convention.  Yet  in  my  fdWy  I  preferred  fic- 
tion to  useful  fact.  I  hated  the  jingle  of  **twice  two  is  four,"  and  all  my  de- 
light was  in  the  wooden  horse  full  of  armed  men  and  the  burning  of  Troy  and 
the  pale  ghost  of  Creusa. 

Bat  how  came  it  that  I  hated  my  Greek  readings,  tho  they  contained 
the  same  fictions?  Homer  has  no  less  skill  in  weaving  stories,  ana  his  stories 
are  equaUy  charming;  but  to  the  schoolboys  they  were  wormwood.  I  believe 
that  Greek  boys  woidd  regard  Vergil  with  the  same  feelings  as  I  did  Homer  if 
they  had  to  study  him  in  the  same  way  as  I  studied  Homer.  The  difficulty 
— ^in  particular,  the  difficulty  of  learning  a  fore^n  tongue — ^gave  a  bitter  taste 
to  all  the  honeyed  draughts  of  Greek  fiction.  Ae  words  were  all  new  to  me, 
and  I  was  driven  to  learn  them  by  the  terrors  of  threats  and  punishments.  Of 
Latin,  too,  for  a  time — at  least,  in  my  infancy — I  knew  not  a  syllable;  but,  sim- 
ply by  paying  attention,  I  learned  the  words  without  any  fear  or  torture,  helped 
by  the  coaxing  of  nurses,  the  encouragement  of  my  elders,  and  the  merriment 
provoked  by  my  blunders.  I  learnt  without  any  pressure  or  compulsion,  beins 
urged  by  my  own  instinct  to  give  utterance  to  my  thoughts  and  feelings,  vdiicE 
1  could  not  do  without  some  knowledge  of  words.  Ttiis  knowledge  was  im- 
parted not  in  lessons,  but  in  talk;  and  I,  in  my  turn,  poured  into  the  ears  of 
the  conversers  what  I  had  learnt  from  them.  This  clearly  proves  that,  in  learn- 
ing a  language,  unfettered  curiosity  is  a  far  more  powerful  instrument  than 
the  most  punctilious  discipline. 

He  denounces  the  futility  of  a  classical  education  as  violently  as 
any  modem  professor  of  science,  and,  like  Plato,  he  would  expel  the 
poets  from  his  ideal  commonwealth.  But  it  is  not  the  uselessness  of 
such  learning,  but  the  immorality  of  Greek  and  Latin  mythology 
that  offends  him.  Of  the  origin  of  Greek  myths  he  takes  the  crud- 
est view.  They  are  the  invention  of  wicked  men  who  have  sought 
thereby  to  justify,  and  even  to  glorify,  their  worst  vices.  An  inno- 
cent observation  of  Cicero — ^^  I  wish  that  Homer,  in  his  inventions, 
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had  transferred  divine  qualities  to  men  instead  of  doing  the  reverse '' 
— ^provokes  his  scorn. 

And  yet  [he  exclaims]  men  cast  their  children  into  the  river  of  HeU,  and 
actually  pay  for  it  in  order  that  they  may  learn  the  elegancies  of  language  and 
shine  as  orators  and  lawyers.  I  am  not  quarreling  with  the  words,  which  are^ 
as  it  were,  diosen  vessels  of  great  price,  but  at  the  wine  of  error*  which  was 
poured  into  them  by  our  drunken  teachers.  If  we  refused  to  drink,  we  were 
beaten,  and  there  was  no  sober  Judge  to  whom  we  could  appeal.  Alas  I  as  a 
bov  I  felt  no  need  for  such  an  app^eal,  but  drank  greedily,  and  for  this  was 
called  a  promising  boy. 

Not  only  was  religious  teaching  neglected  at  school,  but  the  whole 
tendency  of  their  literary  studies  was  subversive  of  morality.  Vice 
was  extolled  if  expressed  in  elegant  terms,  and  the  most  virtaooi 
theme  was  scouted  if  it  had  granunatical  blunders,  just  as  in  society 
it  is  counted  a  worse  crime  to  drop  the  h  in  homo  than  to  be  a  homi- 
cide. 

The  rest  of  the  "  Confessions  "  do  not  fall  within  our  subject; 
but  the  account  of  two  mortal  sins  committed  in  his  school  days  is 
too  characteristic  to  be  omitted.  First  he  tells  us  that  he  used  to 
steal  from  the  home  larder  and  filch  dainty  bits  from  the  table, 
partly  from  greediness  and  partly  to  bribe  his  schoolmates  to  let  him 
share  their  games.  Moreover,  he  was  tempted  by  the  Irwre  of  vain- 
glory to  cheat  at  these  games. 

Tlie  other  offence  which  weighed  on  his  conscience,  as  heavily  ai 
bell-ringing  did  on  that  of  Bunyan,  was  committed  when  he  was 
sixteen. 

Tliere  was  a  pear-tree  near  our  vineyard  laden  with  tempting  fruit.  In  the 
company  of  some  lewd  youths,  with  whom  I  had  been  wantonly  playing  in  tin 
public  square  till  it  was  dark,  I  proceeded  at  dead  of  nig^t  to  rob  the  tree.  We 
carried  off  whole  loads  of  pears  wliich  we  shook  down  from  the  branches — not 
to  feast  upon,  tho  we  did  eat  a  few,  but  to  throw  to  the  pigs.  It  was  done 
out  of  pure  naughtiness — for  the  sake  of  doing  what  was  forbidden. 

— Journal  of  Education,  London. 

*It  is  probably  to  this  passage  that  Bacon  refers  in  **Essay  11.":  'Xhie  of  tte 
Fathers,  in  great  severity,  called  poesy  viwum  daetnofwm," 


The  personality  of  the  master  of  the  school  is  the  diief  factor 
of  moral  influence  in  it.  — ^Felix  Adijs&« 

The  spirit  of  the  teacher  is  more  than  his  method,  and  that  per* 
son  is  most  valuable  in  the  schoolroom  who  fills  it  with  sweet 
sonableness.  — J.  R.  Lowxix* 
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Cbildren^e  6ducatorie8  in  Rome 

About  fifteen  years  ago  Italy  awoke  to  the  fact  that  an  educa- 
tion which  left  the  children  of  the  very  poor  exposed  to  all  the 
temptations  of  the  streets  when  out  of  school  was  not  adequate  to 
the  needs  of  the  nation.  Squalid  homes  and  parents  away  at  work 
all  day  left  the  fields  of  the  lives  of  these  little  ones  exposed  to  the 
sowing  of  the  tares  of  theft,  lying,  and  other  vices.  The  Italians 
having  heard  of  the  Scandinavian  method  of  occupying  and  improv- 
ing the  children  of  the  poor  out  of  school  hours,  Carlo  Tegon,  chief 
inspector  of  public  education  at  Rome,  went  to  Norway  about  fif- 
teen years  ago  to  study  the  organization  in  vogue  there. 

So  impressed  was  the  Italian  with  the  Scandinavian  system  that, 
on  his  return  to  Italy,  he  persuaded  the  Marquis  Guiccioli,  then  as- 
sessor of  education  in  the  capital,  to  start  a  similar  institute.  The 
plan  was  adopted,  and  in  1888  an  infant  educatory  was  opened 
there,  which  was  called  Queen  Margarethe's  Educatory  [Educor 
torio\.  This  was  soon  followed,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Sena- 
tor Gaspar  Finali,  by  the  institute  bearing  the  name  of  Pestalozzi ; 
and  there  are  now  many  of  these  educatories.  The  efforts  of  Guido 
Baccelli,  minister  of  education,  obtained  a  grant  of  20,000  lire  from 
government,  and  this  was  subsequently  increased  to  120,000  lire. 
The  commune  of  Rome  also  contributed  about  80,000  lire  a  year, 
and  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  educatorio  for  the  children 
of  the  very  poor  continues  to  open  the  purse  of  the  public. 

"Every  school  should  have  its  educatory,"  writes  Alfredo  Bac- 
celli in  the  Nuova  Anidogia^  the  fortnightly  review  of  Rome.  "The 
educatory  forms  the  complement  to  the  school,  for  the  children  of 
workpeople  whose  occupation  takes  them  away  from  home  run  wild 
in  the  streets  after  school  hours,  to  the  peril  of  body  and  soul.  They 
fall  a  prey  to  the  perils  of  fire,  water,  trams,  carriages ;  they  learn 
dishonesty  and  roguery,  and  they  grow  up  melancholy  and  rough. 
The  squalor  of  their  homes  is  not  calculated  to  counteract  the  bad 
outside  influence,  and  an  education  which  leaves  the  street  to  destroy 
what  the  school  implants  is  like  the  web  of  Penelope.  The  school, 
moreover,  being  more  didactic  than  educative,  is  powerless  to  over- 
come the  united  forces  of  nature,  atmosphere,  and  life.  The  edu- 
catories, by  receiving  the  children  daily  from  the  hour  they  leave 
school  until  the  ^Ave  Maria,'  when  the  working  parents  go  hcnne, 
do  a  pedagogical,  philanthropical,  and  political  work.  The  city  of 
Rome  has  not  only  contributed  to  this  work  by  the  grant  referred  to, 
but  by  the  free  concession  of  sites  for  the  buildings,  gardens,  and 
courtyards,  and  by  other  material  and  moral  support" 
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The  educatories  are  centers  of  physical  and  moral,  as 
practical,  education  for  poor  children.  The  physical  ed 
these  little  ones  is,  moreover,  forwarded  by  the  hygienic  < 
body,  by  the  provision  of  wholesome  food,  and  by  the  pre 
muscular  activity.  The  squalid  surroundings  of  the  po 
dren  being  ill-adapted  to  cleanliness,  the  educatory  sees 
are  washed,  combed,  and  cared  for  before  commencing 
tasks;  and  they  are,  moreover,  provided  with  the  cloth 
sary  for  their  well-being.  A  sanitary  commission  inspe^ 
stitute  at  regular  intervals  to  detect  any  contagious  cases, 
vise  any  medical  treatment  necessary  for  any  of  the  chi] 
being  the  offspring  of  squalor  and  misery,  they  often  inh 
ness  and  infirmity  in  every  form.  The  educatory  €dso  an 
the  dispatch  of  any  of  the  littles  ones  to  convalescent  hoi 
mountains,  or  by  the  seaside.  Practical  intelligence  is  f 
the  children  by  teaching  them  to  use  their  fingers  in  su< 
industry  as  manufacturing  little  cardboard  boxes,  knittii 
socks,  etc.,  weaving  baskets,  carving,  and  in  other  occupa 
able  to  their  tender  years.  Then  they  are  taken  for  wa 
country,  when  an  intelligent  interest  is  evoked  in  the  woi 
ture,  which  opens  their  eyes  to  the  goodness  of  the  Crea 

As  the  educatories  are  only  for  children  between  six  s 
years  of  age,  there  are  protection  committees  who  look  s 
when  they  are  old  enough  to  leave  their  care.  Places  a: 
for  them  in  different  industries,  openings  are  found  in  tJ 
capacities  in  which  youthful  service  is  required;  and,  w 
incapacitated,  arrangements  are  made  for  their  recepti 
necessary  infirmary  or  hospital. 

' — ^Rachel  Challice  in  the  Educational 


A  superintendent  of  schools  in  a  city  had  given  cc 
attention  to  psychology  and  had  achieved  a  good  reput 
thinker  on  subjects  demanding  intellectual  power.  It  wa 
the  time  that  the  reputation  of  the  schools  did  not  so  p 
increase  as  the  reputation  of  the  superintendent.  He  re 
that  post  several  years  and  when  he  retired  it  was  the  ger 
ion  that  the  schools  had  suffered  a  great  loss.  A  visito 
schools,  after  some  years,  remembering  the  literary  rep 
the  former  superintendent,  looked  among  them  for  certa 
teristics  he  supposed  would  undoubtedly  exist,  but  they 
there.  If  his  name  was  mentioned  to  a  teacher,  the  rem 
be,  "  Oh  yes,  great  man;  "  there  was  no  assertion  that  he 
for  the  schools. 
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Teachers'  Examinations 

The  qaeations  glyen  in  this  dei»artment  haye  been  selected  from  papers  used  at  reoent 
teachers'  examinations  in  several  states.  The  answers  are  necessarily  BOggestive  rather 
than  final,  tho  their  accuracy  can  be  depended  upon  as  far  as  they  go. 


New  York  State  dnif  orm  6xam{nation  Questions 

Commfssioners^  Certificate 

January  13  and  13,  1905 

GRAMMAR. 

1  Whatever  may  be  the  changes  produced  by  man,  the  eternal  round  of 

Q  the  seasons  is  unbroken.    Summer  and  winter,  seed  time  and  harvest,  re- 

3  turn  in  their  stated  order,  with  a  sublime  precision,  affording  to  man 

4  one  of  the  noblest  of  all  the  occasions  he  enjoys,  of  proving  the  high 

5  powers  of  his  far  reaching  mind,  in  compassing  the  laws  that  control 

6  their  exact  uniformity,  and  in  calculating  their  never  ending  revoluiions, 

7  Centuries  of  summer  suns  had  warmed  the  tops  of  the  same  noble  ocdcs 

8  and  pines,  sending  their  heats  even  to  the  tenacious  roots,  when  voices 

9  were  heard  calling  to  each  other  in  the  depths  of  a  forest  of  which  the 

10  leafy  surface  lay  bathed  in  the  brilliant  light  of  a  cloudless  day  in  June, 

11  while  the  trunks   of  the  trees  rose   in  gloomy  grandeur  in  the  shades 

12  beneath. — J.  Fenimore  Cooper, 

The  first  wne  questions  refer  to  the  above  extract. 

1  Select  the  principal  clauses. 

^  Give  (a)  four  modifiers  of  occasions  (line  4),  (6)  three  modifiers  of  sur- 
face (line  10). 

3  Select  three  participles  and  state  what  each  modifies. 

4  Fully  parse  compassing  (line  5). 

5  Select  (a)  an  adverbial  clause,  (6)  an  adjective  clause. 

6  Give  the  syntax  of   (a)   changes   (line  1),    (6)   revolutions    (line  6')'»    (o) 

even  (line  8). 

7  Select    (a)   an  intransitive  verb,    (6)   a  verb  in  the  passive  voices   (c)    a 

transitive  verb  in  the  active  voice. 

8  Conjugate  lay   (line  10)  in  past  tense  and  in  past  perfect  tense,  of  the 

indicative  mode. 

9  Parse  (a)  noblest  (line  4),  (6)  when  (line  8)»  (c)  which  (line  90* 

10  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  infinitive  used  (a)  as  subject  of  a  clause^ 
(6)  as  an  appositive,  (c)  adverbially. 

ANSWERS. 

1.    Round — is  unbroken;  summer  and  winter,  seed-time  and  harvest,  return; 
centuries — had  warmed. 

9.     (a)  All,  the,  of  provk^,  in  eompoising.    (6)  The,  leafy,  bathed. 
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3.  Prodiutd  modifies  change;  affording  modifies  tvmm«T  and  icinltr, 
timt  and  harveit;  catting  mcKlifies  eoicM. 

4.  Participle,  present  tease,  sctive  voice,  objective  case  used  as  objec 
preposition  in. 

5.  (a)   Whtn  voicat  were  heard;  (b)  hi  tajoyi. 

6.  (a)  Nominalive  case,  subject  of  verb  may  be;  (t>)  objective  casaobjei 
taleulatitiff ;  (c)  adverbial  modifier  of  tlic  pbrsse  to  tht  tanadout  roots. 

7.  (o)  B«(tirn;  (6)  io«r»  htard;  (c)  conlrol. 

8.  I  lay  Wc  lay 
You  I«y  You  lay 
He  lay  They  Uy. 

I  had  lain  We  had  lain 

You  bad  loin  Tou  had  loin 

He  had  lain  Th^  bad  Iain 

9.  (a)  Noblest  Is  an  adjective,  the  superlative  degree  of  tbe  adjec 
moble;  modifying  oeeationi  understood.  (j>)  Whgtt  is  a  conjunctiTe  adi 
denoting  time;  It  connects  had  tcarmed  and  were  heard,  (c)  [Vhieh  ta  a  r 
tive  pronoun  whose  antecendenl  is  forett;  objective  case,  object  of  tlie  pr* 
■ition  of. 

10.  (a)  To  love  one's  neighbor  as  one's  self  is  the  only  right  rule  of  I 
(6)  The  right  rule  of  life,  to  love  one's  neighbor  as  one's  self,  was  taugfat 
thousand  years  ago.     (c)  I  am  coming  to  get  you. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 
I  Name  the  corering  of  the  bones  and  give  its  functions. 
9  What  very  importaot  work  in  the  process  of  digestion  is  carried  on  In 
the  mouth,  (b)  the  stomach,  (c)  the  small  intestine? 

3  How  does  alcohol  affect  the  heart  In  regard  to  (a)   the  frequency  of 

beats,  (_b)  its  muscle  cetis? 

4  Wbere  and  how  is  venous  blood  changed  to  arterial  blood? 

5  Name  and  describe  the  three  coats  of  the  eye. 

6  Name  four  common  articles  of  food  that  contain  a  large  amount  of  albun: 

7  Name   the   organs   that  are   directly  concerned   in  the  excretion   of   wi 

matter  from  the  body. 
B  Mention  three  simple  and  efficient  means  of  disinfection. 
9  State  why  it  is  not  advisable  to   (a)   wear  rubbers  all  day,   (b)   wear 
same  underclothing  at  night  that  bas  been  worn  during  tbe  day, 
wear  hl^  heeled  shoes. 
10  What  is  (a)  a  tendon,  (b)  a  synovial  membrane,  (o)  a  cartilage? 


1.  The  covering  of  bonu  Is  called  pnio4t»um.  It  ia  k  sort  of  Ma — I 
membrane.  By  means  of  the  blood  vessels  with  which  tbe  pertoateum  Ii  fll 
tbe  bones  receive  nourishment.    Muscles  grow  fast  to  the  perioatentn  toon  la 
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ily  than  they  would  to  dry  bone,  and  if  a  portion  of  a  bone  is  removed  for  any 
reason,  so  long  as  the  membrane  remains  new  bone  will  form  to  take  the  place 
of  the  old. 

2.  (a)  Chewing,  which  is  done  in  the  mouth,  mixes  the  food  with  saliva, 
and  thus  assists  in  the  digestion  of  starchy  foods.  (&)  In  the  stomach  the  food 
is  united  with  gastric  juice,  which  partially  digests  the  food,  (e)  In  the  small 
mtestine  the  food  is  combmed  with  the  panereatic  Juice;,  which  nearly  com- 
pletes the  digestive  process. 

3.  (a)  Alcohol  stimulates,  temporarily,  the  action  of  the  heart,  quickening 
the  beats.     (&)  It  tends  to  harden  the  muscle  cells. 

4.  The  venous  blood  is  changed  to  arterial  blood  in  the  lungs,  by  coming 
in  contact  with  the  air  there^  and  taking  up  the  oxygen. 

5.  (a)  The  sclerotic  coat  is  wiiite,  forming  what  is  known  as  the  white  of 
the  eye.  (&)  The  choroid  is  black,  absorbing  surplus  light  and  thus  enabling 
us  to  see  objects  clearly,  (c)  The  thin  membrane  called  the  retina  is  made  up 
of  nerve  cells,  and  it  pictures  objects  before  they  can  be  seen. 

6.  Eggs,  milic,  meat,  beans. 

7.  The  colon  and  the  skin. 

8.  Fire,  heat,  boiling  water,  chemical  disinfectants. 

9.  (a)  Rubbers  prevent  perspiration  from  passing  from  the  feet  into  the 
air,  thus  keeping  the  feet  moist.  (&)  Authorities  disagree  on  this  point, 
(e)  They  are  apt  to  deform  the  feet,  and  also  to  cause  diiBculties  with  the  eyes. 

10.  (a)  The  hard  cords  that  fasten  the  muscles  to  the  bones.  (6)  The 
connective  tissue  lining  the  interior  of  a  joint-cavity  and  secreting  the  synovia 
(Standard  dictionary),  (c)  A  substance  similar  to  bone^  only  less  hard; 
gristle. 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 

1  Name  three  prominent  Roman  educators  and  state  two  principles  of  teach- 
ing advocated  by  any  one  of  them. 

9  Show  the  attitude  of  early  Christians  toward  the  study  of  the  classics  and 
state  the  cause  of  this  attitude. 

S  What  subjects  were  included  in  the  Seven  liberal  Arts?    Show  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  this  course  of  study. 

4  Write  briefly  on  the  work  of  Abelard  showing  wherein  his  influence  was 

permanent. 

5  Ncune  two  educators  who  were  prominent  in  developing  the  inductive  method 

of  reasoning.  Illustrate  this  method. 

6  Show  what  has  been  the  educational  influence  of  the  institutions  at  Halle. 

7  What  education  does  Rousseau  reconuntnd  for  the  boy  from  the  time  he 

can  speak  to  his  19th  year?    Criticise  this  education. 

8  What  use  does  Froebel  make  of  gifts  in  his  scheme  of  kindergarten  work? 

9  State  the  prindped  features  of  the  present  French  school  system. 

10  Write  a  historical  sketch  of  any  oim  of  the  following  rdating  to  this  states 
common  schools,  training  classes,  compulsory  education. 
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1.  (a)  Cato^  Quintilian,  Seneca.  (6)  Here  are  two  of  QuintUian's  prin- 
ciples: (1)  **Tum  to  account  the  child's  first  7ear8,  especially  as  the  eleme&ti 
of  learning  demand  only  memory,  and  the  memory  of  children  is  yeiy  tena- 
dous."  (9)  **Let  study  be  to  him  a  play;  aslc  liim  questions;  commend  him 
when  he  does  well;  and  sometimes  let  him  enjoy  the  consciousness  of  his  little 
gains  in  wisdom." 

9.  (a)  They  discouraged  the  study  of  the  classics,  substituting  for  these 
their  own  commentaries  on  the  Bible  and  theological  discussions.  (6)  They 
feared  the  influence  of  heathen  writings,  on  the  customs  and  thoughts  of  the 
people  of  their  own  time. 

3.  (a)  Grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  music,  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy. 
(6)  The  progrcun  contained  only  abstract  and  formal  studies,  nothing  concrete. 
It  developed  skillful  reasoners,  but  not  well-rounded  men. 

4.  "At  a  time  when  printing  did  not  exist,  when  manuscript  copies  were  rare^ 
a  teacher  who  combined  knowledge  with  the  gift  of  speech  was  a  phenomenon 
of  incomparable  interest,  and  students  flocked  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  take 
advantage  of  his  lectures.  Abelard  is  the  most  brilliant  representative  of  the 
scholastic  pedagogy,  with  an  original  and  personal  tendency  towards  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  mind."     (Payne,  '*Compayr6's  History  of  Pedagogy.") 

5.  (a)  Lord  Francis  Bacon,  and  Comenius.  (&)  Gathering  all  flowers  with 
similar  characteristics,  we  form  them  into  families  such  as  the  rose  family,  the 
lily  family,  the  ordiids,  etc. 

6.  The  disciples  of  Francke,  founder  of  the  Paedagogium  at  Halle,  namdy 
Niemeyer,  Semler  and  Hecker,  founded  the  first  reed  schools  of  Germany. 

7.  (a)  The  education  should  be  negative,  till  the  twelfth  year.  Educatioo 
consists  simply  in  letting  nature  have  her  free  course.  (&)  If  nature  has  had 
her  way  for  the  first  twelve  years,  she  always  will.  Children  learn  self-contiol 
tliru  learning  obedience  to  others.  Children's  early  education  should  not  be 
contrary  to  nature,  but  it  should  be  in  accordance  with  nature^  carefully  di- 
rected and  thoughtfully  ccmtrolled. 

8.  He  uses  them  as  objects  which  are  to  serve  as  material  for  his  exercises. 

9.  French  education  at  the  present  time  is  entirely  under  governmental 
control.  Elementary  education  is  compulsory  and  free.  A  similar  course  of 
study  is  followed  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  system  extends  from  the 
primary,  thru  the  university. 

10.  Local  answer  required. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

1  When  will  the  next  census  of  the  state  of  New  York  be  taken?  How  often 
thereafter  shall  a  state  census  be  taken? 

9  Who  is  the  head  of  the  executive  department  in  (a)  the  state,  (6)  a  city, 
(c)  a  village? 

3  In  this  state  what  is  the  number  of  (a)  senate  districts,  (6)  assemUy  dis- 
tricts? Name  two  important  committees  of  each  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture. 
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4  What  are  the  advantages  of  having  a  Congress  of  two  houses.    Why  was 

the  term  of  office  of  senators  made  so  much  longer  than  that  of  repre- 
sentatives? 

5  Mention  three  duties  of  (a)  the  speaker  of  the  assembly,  (&)  the  lieuten- 

ant governor. 

6  Name  three  constitutional  restrictions  on  the  powers  of  Congress  and  two 

on  the  powers  of  the  state  legislature. 

7  Name  the   last   executive    department   established   by   the    United  States. 

Mention  two  of  its  duties. 

8  How  are  territorial  governments  established  in  the  United  States?     How 

are  they  represented  in  Congress? 

9  Mention  the  chief  duties  of  inspectors  of  election  on  election  day. 

10  By  what  authority  is  a  party  platform  adopted  for  (a)  the  state,  (&)  the 
nation? 

AK8WEB8. 

1.    Local  answer  required. 
S,    Local  answer  required. 

3.  Local  answer  required. 

4.  (a)  To  overcome  the  tendency,  which  a  single  legislative  body  might  show, 
to  do  careless  or  dishonest  work;  (6)  so  that  the  Senators  might  become  trained 

thru  long  experience.     It  was  felt  that  this  was  necessary  for  one  legislative 
body. 

5.  Local  answer  required. 

6.  (a)  Congress  is  compelled  by  the  Constitution  to  have  uniform  duties,  im- 
posts and  excises  thruout  the  United  States.  No  appropriation  of  money  to 
raise  and  support  armies  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years.  No  bill 
of  attainder  or  ex  poH  facto  law  shall  be  passed.     (&)  Local  answer  required. 

7.  The  bureau  of  commerce  and  labor.  It  has  charge  of  matters  which 
refer  to  corporations  and  trusts;  it  compiles  statistics  relating  to  conunerce 
and  labor. 

8.  (a)  By  congress.  (6)  By  a  delegate,  who  is  not,  however,  allowed  to 
vote. 

9.  To  preside  over  the  election,  see  that  the  voting  is  done  according  to  law, 
take  the  votes,  count  them,  and  send  in  the  returns. 

10.  (a)  Local  answer  required.     (6)  The  national  convention. 

METHODS  AND  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

1  Describe  a  plan  for  securing  the  co-operation  of  pupils  in  having  an  order- 

ly school. 

2  Describe  a  plan  for  training  the  perceptive  powers  of  children. 

3  In  the  process  of  teaching  one  should  drill,  instruct,  and  test.     State  the 

purpose  of  each  of  these  processes  and  the  order  in  which  they  should 
be  taken  up. 
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4  Distinguish  between  instruction  and  training. 

5  Discuss  the  relative  importance  of  seal  and  definite  aim  in  teaching  and 

the  relation  that  one  should  bear  to  the  other. 

6  State  two  common  defects  in  articulation  and  suggest  proper  remedies. 

7  State  five  conditions  found  in  a  well  ordered  school  that  contribate  to 

moral  training. 

8  Give  an  exercise  for  the  primary  school  that  is  valuable  in   developing 

power  of  concentration  of  thought.    State  a  general  practice  in  school 
that  tends  to  prevent  this  development. 

9  What  should  be  the  purpose  of  correcting  a  pupil's  papers  in  (a)  8pellin|^ 

(&)  arithmetic,  (e)  composition?    How  can  this  be  best  accomplished 
in  each  case? 

10  If  we  consider  the  explanation  of  processes,  the  performing  of  operatioiis 
and  the  solution  of  problems  as  three  aims  to  be  secured  in  teaching 
arithmetic,  which  one  should  be  emphasised  in  (a)  primary  work,  (6) 
intermediate  work,  (e)  advanced  work?    Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

t 
I 

AirSWEBS. 

1.  Allow  the  pupils  to  have  a  part  in  the  government  of  the  scbooL  GIlTs 
School  City  is  one  method  of  carrying  out  this  plan. 

9.  One  method  is  by  giving  occasional  ''object  lessons."  Another,  is  by 
having  a  series  of  lessons  for  training  the  senses — one  lesson  being  on  taste^ 
others  on  sight,  others  on  hearing,  etc 

3.  (1)  Instruct,  (9)  drill,  (3)  test.  The  purpose  of  instruction  is  to  make 
the  pupil  acquainted  with  facts  and  truths  previously  unknown  to  hinu  The 
purpose  of  drill  is  to  fix  this  new  knowledge  in  the  memory.  After  the  in- 
struction and  drill,  the  pupil  should  be  tested,  as  a  means  of  finding  how 
much,  and  how  dearly,  the  new  knowledge  has  been  comprdiended  and  re- 
tained. 

4.  Instruction  is  giving  a  pupil  new  knowledge.    Training  is  enabling  a 
^  pupU  to  apply  his  knowledge. 

5.  Definite  aim  in  teaching  is  of  more  importance  than  seaL  The  two  wiU 
in  most  cases  go  hand  in  hand  if  the  aim  is  sufficiently  definite,  but  definite  aim 
without  seal  would  accomplish  some  good,  seal  without  the  other  would  be  of 
very  little  value. 

6.  (a)  Slurring  the  final  syllables  of  words,  and  $ingin'  instead  of  tinffimg, 
(b)  Running  words  together,  as  **  I  want  f  go  'ome,"  instead  of  "  I  want  to  go 
home."  The  difficulties  can  be  best  overcome  by  continuous  drill  in  clear  articii- 
lation,  and  never  allowing  the  errors  to  pass  in  the  school-room. 

7.  Orderliness,  neatness,  obedience,  consideration  for  the  rights  of  otheriv 
punctual  attendance. 

8.  llie  spelling  match.  Allowing  one  or  two  pupils  to  give  aU  answers  or 
do  all  the  talking. 

9.  (a)  To  show  the  pupil  the  mistakes  he  is  liable  to  make.    (6)  To  aid  ttie 
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child  to  accuracy  and  exact  work,    (c)  To  help  the  child  to  express  his  thoa^ 
in  a  better  way  than  he  had  at  first. 

10.  (a)  Performing  operations:  little  children  are  not  ready  for  reasoning^ 
they  must  be  told  what  to  do.  (6)  Solution  of  problems,  for  they  may  be 
trained  to  accuracy  before  they  can  comprehend  the  why  and  whereforCi 
(c)  explanation  of  processes — the  work  preceding  leads  up  to  ability  to  reason. 

Ohio  6xamliiatioii8 

The  following  questions  were  received  from  Urbana,  Ohio.  Itiey  were 
given  in  February,  1905. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.    Define  (a)  hygiene;  (6)  assimilation;  (c)  excretion. 

9,  (a)  Locate  the  triceps  muscle.  (6) What  muscle  is  direcUy  opposite  to 
the  triceps,  constituting  with  the  triceps  a  pair  of  muscles? 

3.  Show  how  the  statement  that  arteries  carry  bright  red  blood  is  only  pa]> 
tially  correct. 

4.  What  fluid  does  (a)  the  portal  vein  carry;  (6)  the  lacteals?  Where 
do  these  organs  have  their  beginning? 

5.  Why  do  fretting,  anxiety  and  anger,  interfere  with  digestion? 

6.  What  elements  of  food  are  digested  in  (a)  the  stomach;  (6)  the  in- 
testines? 

7.  What  evil  efi'ects  frequently  attend  the  wearing  of  clothing  colored  with 
cheap  poisonous  dyes?  (6)  What  function  of  the  skin  is  active  in  producing 
these  evil  effects? 

8.  Why  is  it  not  prudent  to  exercise  vigorously  immediately  after  eating. 

9.  Give  three  rules  to  be  observed  in  keeping  cellars  in  proper  sanitary 
condition. 

10.  Show  how  the  words  **visiting  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation,"  are  proved  true  with  reference 
to  those  who  use  alcoholic  stimulants  to  excess. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.    Define  subvocals  and  aspirates,  and  give  three  examples  of  each. 
S.    Annex  the  suffix  *ing"  to  fret,  surge,  omit,  benefit,  consent,  and  give 
the  rules  which  apply. 

3.  Indicate  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  following:  Hawaii,  gladicdnSy 
incomparable,  precedence,  alternately. 

4.  Distinguish  between  the  following:  Index  and  glossary;  maxim  and 
axiom;  affect  and  effect;  comparison  and  contrast. 

5.  A  list  of  words  will  be  pronounced. 

WRITING. 

Add  a  quotation  of  one  stansa  of  poetry  to  the  manuscript  on  orthography. 
Examiners  will  grade  writing  of  the  manuscript  in  orthography. 


4.  Comnient  on  the  character  of 
Name  thr«e  of  his  best  praductioDS. 

5.  Nunc  five  Engliih  authors  of  t. 
terMics,  and  name  the  masterpiece  of  < 

6.  Write  a  brief  «krtch  of  the  life 
T.    When  and  for  wliat  purpose  dio 

scribe  the  Uteraiy  stf  le  of  these  papers, 
e.    Write  a  brief  description  of  his  ' 
ers  referred  to  In  this  production. 

9.  Write  a  brief  review  of  his  "Vjsio 

10.  Name  five  other  clioice  writings 
dnctions  did  lie  publish  f 

GEOGRA 
1.    What  is   geographf?     Distingulsl 

geography. 

9.    Wtiat  is  the  horison?    A  meridiai 

on  the  horison.    At  vhich  of  these  potnti 

the  91st  of  March? 

3.  How  much  and  at  vbat  time,  beti 
tlie  greatest  variation  of  ttie  sunrise  pol 
Explain  the  cause  of  tlilt  Tariatlon. 

4.  If  the  axis  of  the  earth  were  incltn 
degrees  instead  of  twenty-three  and  a  ha 
of  the  different  lones  on  tbt  earth's  aurfa 

S    Bound  Russia  and  locate  its  capital 
0.    To  iriiat  race  do  the  Russiitno  k-i- 
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UNITED  STATES  HISTORY  AND  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  Name  the  first  permanent  settlement  made  on  this  continent  by  the 
Spanish;  French;  English.    Give  date  of  each. 

3,  Give  an  important  fact  showing  the  connection  of  each  of  the  following 
with  American  history:  James  Oglethorpe,  Paul  Jones,  John  C.  Calhoun,  Pat- 
rick Henry,  and  Commodore  Dewey. 

3.  Of  what  is  Congress  composed?  What  Congress  is  now  in  session?  What 
salaries  do  congressmen  receive? 

4.  What  battle  is  considered  the  turning  point  of  the  Revolutionary  war? 
State  fully  the  reasons  for  your  answer. 

5.  What  matters  were  settled  by  the  following:  Itie  Webster- Ashburton 
Treaty;  the  Treaty  of  Ghent;  the  Geneva  Award? 

6.  Explain  three  important  compromises  of  the  constitution  of  1787. 

7.  Discuss  the  first  political  parties  of  the  United  States  as  to  (a)  name; 
(6)  principles  enunciated;  (c)  leaders  of  each. 

8.  Ncune  two  important  events  in  Van  Buren's  administration,  and  three 
in  the  administration  of  Hayes. 

9.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  a  protective  tariff.  What  trouUe  arose  in 
this  connection  in  1839?  How  do  you  account  for  the  difference  of  opinion  on 
this  subject  between  the  North  and  South  at  that  time? 

10.  Name  ten  of  the  best  books  on  American  history. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  A  merchant  sold  goods  at  30  and  13^  per  cent  off,  and  received  9700 
for  them.    What  was  the  list  price? 

2.  Six  times  a  number  equals  five  times  %  of  the  same  number,  plus  S3. 
What  is  the  number? 

3.  State  the  effect  of  prefixing  and  annexing  ciphers  to  a  decimal  and  ex- 
plain as  you  would  to  a  class. 

4.  1  received  an  8  per  cent  dividend  on  stock  at  80.  I  invested  my  divi- 
dend in  the  same  stock,  and  then  had  $68.75  worth  of  stock.    Find  my  dividend. 

5.  Make  and  solve  a  problem  involving  the  practical  application  of  the 
greatest  common  divisor. 

6.  How  far  may  a  person  ride  in  a  stage,  going  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles 
an  hour,  if  he  is  gone  eleven  hours,  and  walks  back  at  the  rate  of  three  miles 
an  hour? 

7.  If  $8,000  worth  of  4^  per  cent  stock  are  sold  at  87%,  and  the  proceeds 
are  invested  in  a  6  per  cent  stock  at  116%,  what  will  be  the  change  in  the  in- 
come? 

8.  Reduce  12/199  to  (a)  a  decimal;  (&)  to  a  fraction  whose  denominator 
is  96;  (c)  to  the  form  of  per  cent;  (d)  to  the  form  of  a  couplet  expressing 
ratio. 

9    (a)    v/:06i=?    (b)    v/(9)*Xi*t=? 

10.  A  conical  stack  of  hay  is  18  feet  high;  one-eighth  of  the  stack  is  re- 
moved.   What  is  the  height  of  the  part  remaining? 
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Hnarcblem  in  Modern  pedagogy* 

N  tlie  school  of  Count  Leo  Tolstoi  at  Saroa-Patak,  the 
children  are  not  subjected  to  any  restraints  whatever; 
they  may  learn  or  play  as  they  choose  and  leave  the 
school  at  any  time  they  please.  The  teacher  there  must 
wholly  rely  upon  his  skill  to  secure  the  pupils'  interest  for  the 
matter  he  wishes  to  present  to  them.  The  whole  school,  in  fact,  is 
an  organization  conducted  on  anarchistic  principles  that  exclude 
exaction  of  obedience. 

Tolstoi's  plan  is  not  new.  Rousseau  proposed  the  same  thing; 
148  years  ago  he  wanted  his  Emile  to  be  brought  up  in  this 
way. 

The  child  who  has  been  allowed  to  have  his  way  in  all  things 
will  never  be  fit  for  the  present  civilization.  The  world  does  not 
wait  for  him  to  make  up  his  mind  whether  or  not  to  respond  to  its 
demands  upon  him.  Each  adult  has  certain  obligations  which  he 
cannot  escape,  and  if  he  has  never  learned  to  bow  to  anything  he 
will  find  life  a  very  rough  road  to  travel. 

The  ^^no-restraint  ^^  idea  is  opposed  to  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  modern  pedagogy.  The  aim  is  to  make  the  rising  gener- 
ation one  of  strong  moral-religious  characters.  Hence  the  child 
must  learn  to  subject  his  desires  and  wishes  to  the  authority  of 
reason.  Until  his  own  reason  is  sufficiently  developed  that  of  the 
educator  must  supply  what  is  lacking.  Obedience  to  this  author- 
ity must  be  obtained  at  any  cost,  and  hence  the  need  of  raHamd 
government,  supplemented  by  instruction  and  training  which 
unite  to  broaden  and  deepen  the  child^s  insight  into  the  moral- 
religious  world,  and  at  the  same  time  so  to  develop  and  strengthen 
his  will  that  it  will  be  the  truest  expression  of  his  inner  self. 
The  quaint  old  rule  of  Solomon  holds  good:  *^ Bring  up  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go."  Tolstoi's  school  would  probably 
substitute  for  it  the  maxim :  ^'Let  the  child  go  wherever  he  pleases.** 


*This  comment  applies  particularly  to  Tolstoi^s  plan  of  pupil  goverment  de- 
scribed in  this  number.  Over  against  his  plan  is  placed  that  or  Miss  W'illard 
explained  in  her  own  words  on  page  657. 
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Cbe  promtec  of  a  Life 

I  AY  is  the  time  of  blossoming  and  promise  of  futu 
beauty  and  f ruitfulness.  The  birds  of  the  air  are  tender! 
watching  over  the  eggs  in  their  newly  built  nests  to  pr 
tect  them  from  destruction,  to  the  day  when  the  new  lii 
developing  within  is  prepared  to  enter  the  world  of  struggle  ai 
service.  The  buds  on  the  orchard  trees  are  breaking  into  blosso 
and  the  nurseryman  looks  upon  them  as  so  many  prophecies  of  f  ru 
and  delight.  The  grass  in  the  meadows,  the  sprouting  wheat  ai 
com  in  the  fields,  the  myriads  of  green  flowerets  in  the  vineyard 
the  blossoming  bushes  all  buoy  up  the  heart  with  confident  assuranc 
of  a  rich  harvest  to  come. 

We  may  not  be  conscious  of  it,  but  we  know  that  not  every  bii 
life  faintly  throbbing  in  the  shell  will  find  its  way  into  the  wor 
a-day  world ;  we  know  that  not  every  bud  will  open  its  glory  to  t! 
sunshine,  nor  every  blossom  expand  into  fruit,  nor  every  fruit  atta 
to  maturity  and  fullness.  We  do  not  like  to  think  of  failure  ai 
decay  when  all  is  joyous  and  decked  with  splendor.  Moreover,  y 
are  confident  that  with  so  much  vigorous  new  life  about  us  the 
will  be  an  abundance  of  fruitage. 


THE  WORTH  OP  AN  INDFVIDUAL  CHILD. 

The  teacher  at  school,  especially  the  teacher  of  little  diildrc 
lives  in  this  atmosphere  of  springtide  all  the  year  round.  T 
primary  school  is  Grod's  own  precious  garden.  The  tender  li^ 
developing  here  into  blossom  conceal  within  them  possibilities 
greater  service  to  humanity  than  all  that  beautiful  temple  of  n 
ture  without.  Here  each  individual  life  is  of  immeasurable  com 
quence  and  value.  The  founder  of  the  Christian  religion  to 
his  disciples  that  "Who  so  shall  receive  one  such  little  child  in  n 
name,  receiveth  me,"  and  what  a  terrible  penalty  he  suggest 
to  be  visited  upon  him  who  shall  ofi^end  one  of  these  little  ones. 

Each  sjngle  life,  no  matter  how  unattractive  the  house 
flesh  in  which  it  is  lodged,  is  a  new  revelation  of  a  divine  goo 
will  toward  mankind.  If  to  our  limited,  narrow  vision  the  impc 
of  one  such  life  is  incomprehensible,  especially  at  the  early  sta^ 
of  development  represented  in  the  primary  school,  we  have  on 
ourselves  to  blame.  A  deaf  person  may  argue  that  the  nightingi 
cannot  possibly  be  much  of  a  singer  since  its  coat  is  so  plain  ai 
its  whole  appearance  and  manner  so  entirely  unsuggestive  of  th 
wonderful  power  which  those  only  can  appreciate  who  have  listen 
to  its  song. 
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A  teacher  who  fails  to  see  educational  possibilities  in  every 
single  child  may  be  sure  that  blindness  is  responsible  for  this  fail- 
ure— ^blindness  either  as  regards  the  nature  of  that  particular  child, 
or  blindness  as  regards  the  purpose  of  education.  The  first  thing 
necessary  for  teachers  afllicted  with  this  blindness  is  to  become  con- 
scious of  their  defect — not  to  put  their  conscience  to  sleep  by  lightly 
disposing  of  a  single  child  as  stupid,  incorrigible,  or  a  hopeless  case. 
Let  such  teachers,  like  the  blind  men  by  the  wayside,  answer  the 
Great  Teacher's  question,  *^What  will  ye  tiiat  I  should  do  unto  you?" 
by  humbly  praying  "That  our  eyes  may  be  opened,'* 


DRAWING  KEA&  TO   CHILDREN. 

It  is  well  that  the  teacher,  and  again  especially  the  primary 
teacher,  should  never  for  a  day  or  for  an  hour  lose  sight  of  the 
duty  of  regarding  each  pupil  as  a  separate  individuality  entitled 
as  much  to  watchful  care  and  kindly  treatment  as  each  other 
child,  much  tho  he  may  differ  from  the  average  type  in  the  little 
community  of  which  he  is  a  member.  If  abnormalities  become 
evident  justifying  the  teacher  in  the  conclusion  that  a  specialist's 
attention  is  required,  then  let  the  expert  be  consulted.  But  as 
long  as  a  child  is  accepted  in  a  school  it  behooves  the  teacher  to 
be  solicitous  about  his  educational  development,  his  well-being,  and 
happiness.  Child  study  pursued  in  friendly  intercourse  with  pupils 
and  hearty  but  unobtrusive  participation  in  their  joys  and  interests 
in  and  out  of  school,  together  with  a  continuous  thoughtful  study  of 
education  and  school  problems  as  presented  in  educational  master 
works  and  worthy  periodicals  published  in  the  interests  of  teachers 
— these  two,  the  right  kind  of  child  study  and  the  right  kind  of 
pedagogy,  are  aids  most  necessary  to  a  proper  living  up  to  one^s 
responsibilities  as  a  teacher  of  little  children. 

ATMOSPHERE  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  time  of  greatest  promise  is  also  the  time  when  the  greatest 
care  is  required  to  let  not  one  hope  decline  for  want  of  watchful- 
ness. Here  is  needed  an  instruction  varied  and  attractive  enough 
to  touch  and  keep  alive  every  healthful  interest  that  may  stir  in  a 
child  mind.  The  relation  between  teacher  and  pupils  must  be 
governed  by  the  same  spirit  that  makes  the  relationships  of  the  home 
so  precious.  Comenius,  that  grand  old  schoolmaster  of  three  cen- 
turies since,  put  it  quaintly  by  saying  that  the  teacher  should 
take  the  heavenly  sun  as  his  guide,  which  gives  to  the  being  that 


"'""'ty  mi,  a  pj, 

Joe  tree  teac 
■»  God  .  g.ri„  J 
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Dictionary  of  Education 


Ccacbcre  and  Ccacbf ng 

Educational  Fovwdatioiis  is  indebted  to  Prin.  Melvin  Hix,  of  tlie  Borough  of 
Queeas,  New  York  city*  for  the  collection  of  the  following  quotations : 

The  chief  business  of  the  teacher  is  the  selection  of  influences 
which  shall  operate  upon  the  child.  — ^Dewby. 


Teaching  is  training  to  behavior. 


Natural  teaching  means  nothing  more  than  the  exact  adapta- 
tion of  the  subject  taught  to  the  learning  mind:  and  that  adapta- 
tion leads  the  mind  to  grow  in  a  normal,  healthy  way. 

— ^Paekee. 

The  teacher's  function  as  an  instructor  is  exhausted,  therefore, 
with  the  selection  and  presentation  of  proper  education  material. 

^HlNSDALB. 

To  teach  is  to  bring  the  mind  of  the  child  and  education-stuff 
into  due  relation.  — ^Hinsdals. 


The  fundamental  defect  in  teaching  is  that  of  presenting  the 
object  merely  as  an  isolated  individual.  It  must  be  seen  in  its 
relations.  — ^Tompkins. 

The  teacher  in  presenting  any  phase,  should  know  its  relation 
to  the  preceding  and  succeeding  phases ;  he  must  see  the  end  from 
the  beginning  and  the  beginning  from  the  end.      — ^Tompkins. 

The  Teaching  Process : 

1.  The  Subjective  Phase. 

a.  Purpose  or  felt  need  of  the  child. 

b.  Experience,  mental  steps,  required  by  need. 

c.  Means  of  producing  the  experience  or  mental  steps. 

2.  The  Objective  Phase. 

a.  Means  of  producing  mental  steps. 

b.  Mental  steps  actually  taken  by  child. 

c.  Need  of  child  satisfied,  or  purpose  realized. 

— ^Tompkins. 
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Teaching  is  the  proceu  b;  whidi  one  mind,  from  set  piu 
produces  the  life-unfolding  proccn  in  another.        — ^Tompsi 

Teaching  is  a  sjuribul  procesa — the  vital  taach  of  the  teai 
mind  with  the  mind  in  which  knowledge  is  bom.     — Tourmt 

If,  in  every  act  of  teaching,  the  teadi^  holds  firmly  m 
Bciousnest,  and  is  guided  by  the  spiritual  growth  of  the  child,  tb 
possible  thing  will  be  done  for  a  successful  career  in  life. 

The  teacher  who  levels  his  work  to  the  merdy  practical  viU 
that  and  all  else. 

There  has  been  a  uniform  comj^nt  that  pupils  from  our 
lie  schools  can  not  measure  wood,  lumber,  etc  l^is  is  be 
they  have  been  trained  simply  to  measure  wood,  etc 

^TOMPKE 


Teaching  is  the  art  of  promoting  pupil  growth. — Baij>w 


Grood  teadiing  is  the  careful  fitting  of  new  thoughts  h 
experiences.  — ^McMumi 

Good  teadiing  rdates  everything  and  makes  it  possiUe  fo 
children  to  see  new  relations  between  the  new  and  the  old. 

•— McMvmi 


Turn  everything  that  you  teach  to  use,  and  teach  not 
which  you  can  not  turn  to  use.  — ^Laub] 


Teaching-devel<^ing-  training-  instnicting-nurture-diaesp 
bringing-up.  — Standard  DictUmar 


According  to  Peetalozzi,  the  teadier's  task  consists  in  n 
tinual  benevolent  superintendence,  with  the  object  of  drawing 
all  the  faculties  the  child  is  bom  with.  — ^D>  Gunn 


The  teacher's  obligations  are  serious;  but  they  do  not  ex 
to  martyrdom  for  rich  cities  which  consider  education  cheap. 

— F.  T.  Baku 
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Education  of  Women 


Cbc  >wi8b  CDoman.  I 

|HE  Bible,  while  in  a  way  the  story  of  the  origin  of  peoples, 
is  pre-eminently  the  history  of  the  Jewish  race*  In  that 
history  woman  holds  an  astonishingly  important  place  as 
compared  with  the  references  in  the  early  records  of  Baby- 
lonia, Egypt,  and  other  contemporary  nations.  We  know  nearly 
as  much  of  Sarah  as  we  do  of  Abraham,  and  from  the  time  of  the 
the  foimding  of  the  Jewish  nation  imtilthe  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
Jewish  womanhood  was  held  in  high  esteem. 

The  trait  of  the  woman  of  Biblical  days  that  stands  out  most 
prominently  is,  perhaps,  her  readiness  to  meet  emergencies.  When 
the  mother  of  ihe  infant  Moses  saw  that  **  he  was  a  goodly  child  '* 
she  took  advantage  of  the  fact  to  conceal  the  babe  in  the  bulrushes 
where  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  was  wont  to  bathe.  Little  twelve- 
year-old  Miriam  was  equally  ready  to  suggest  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment that  she  could  find  a  nurse  for  the  pretty  child  when  the  prin- 
cess was  in  doubt  what  to  do  with  it.  When  Naaman,  the  captain 
of  the  host  of  the  King  of  Syria,  was  in  despair  of  his  life  because 
he  was  a  leper,  the  little  caj^ive  Hebrew  maid  was  the  one  to  sug- 
gest a  possible  remedy — ^that  the  nobleman  consult  the  prophet 
Elisha.  Queen  Esther  must  save  her  people  or  all  would  have  to  die. 
Ready  for  the  emergency,  she  was  sufficiently  worldly  wise  to  *^put 
on  her  royal  appareP'  that  she  might  look  as  well  as  possible,  then 
stand  In  the  court  where  the  king  would  be  sure  to  see  her  in  all  the 
radiance  of  her  wonderful  beauty :  it  was  the  ready  wit  of  the  Jew- 
ish queen  that  preserved  her  people  from  destruction. 

The  Hebrew  writers  expressed  their  earnest  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  a  woman's  prayers  to  Jehovah.  For  many  years  Sarah  had 
prayed  that  she  might  have  a  child,  and  in  her  old  age  she  was 
blessed  with  a  son.  Manoah's  wife  prayed  for  a  son  and  was  given 
the  child  who  afterwards  became  the  mighty  Samson.  Together, 
year  after  year,  Elkanah  and  Hannah  his  beloved  wife  went  up  to 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  there  ^Hn  bitterness  of  soul"  the  woman 
prayed  for  a  son.  So  deep  was  her  sorrow  that  she  could  not  even 
formulate  her  prayer  in  words :  she  could  speak  but  *^in  her  heart" ; 
only  her  lips  moved;  her  voice  was  not  heard:  the  blessing  came. 
Samuel,  the  child  of  prayer,  became  the  greatest  prophet  of  Israel. 
The  respectful  attention  paid  to  the  words  of  a  woman  is  evi- 
denced from  the  passage  in  Second  Samuel,  .the  twentieth  chapter^ 
which  reads : 
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Then  cried  «.  wise  woman  out  of  the  city.  Hear,  hear;  say,  1  p«y  you 
Joab,  come  near  liltiier,  tliat  1  may  speak  with  tliee. 

And  when  he  was  come  near  unto  her,  the  wonum  said.  Art  thou  Ji 
And  he  answered,  I  am  he.  Thwi  she  said  unto  him.  Hear  the  words  at  t 
handmaid.     And  he  answered,  1  do  hear, 

A  little  further  on  in  the  same  cliapter  it  is  related  that  al 
giving  lier  advice  to  the  king,  "the  woman  went  unto  all  the  pec 
in  her  wisdom," 

The  form  and  amount  of  education  received  by  the  aven 
Jewish  woman  of  the  early  days  is  unknown.  That  at  least  cert 
women  were  far  better  educated  than  most  men  is  evident  from 
fact  that  several  women  at  different  periods  were  prophetesses, 
far  back  aa  tlie  exodus  from  Egypt  we  are  told  that  Mjriam 
prophetess — -the  same  Miriam  who  had  stood  guard  over  her  bi 
brother  Moses  and  had  been  the  means  of  restoring  him  to 
mother  to  be  nursed  and  cared  for — sang,  with  the  other  women 
song  of  triumph  over  the  drowning  of  King  Pharaoh  and  hi^  hoi 
men  in  the  Red  Sea.    This  is  the  record  of  Miriam's  eoag: 

And  Mirinm  the  prophetess,  the  sister  of  Aaron,  toolt  a  timbrel  in  her  ho 
■nd  all  the  women  went  out  after  tier  with  timbrels  and  with  dances. 

And  Miriam  answered  them,  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triump 
gloriously;    the  horse  and  the  rider  natli  he  thrown  into  the  sea. 

That  as  prophetesses  women  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  w 
men,  we  know  from  the  wonderful  pcan  sung  by  Deborah  and  Bar 
a  large  part  of  which,  if  we  can  judge  from  the  contents,  must  hi 
been  composed  by  Deborah  herself.  The  portions  quoted  below 
veal  the  high  pinnacle  which  a  woman  could  reach  cducationallj, 
well  as  the  lofty  regard  in  which  she  was  held  among  her  own  peoj 

I'ruise  yc  the  Ijird  for  the  avenging  of  Israel,  when  the  people  w]llin 
ofTcreti  themselves. 

Hear,  O  ye  kinfcs;  (rive  ear,  O  ye  princes;  I,  even  1,  will  sing  unto  the  I^ 
I  will  sing  praise  to  the  Lord  God  of  Israei. 

Lord,  when  thou  wentest  out  of  Seir,  when  thou  marchedst  out  of  the  fl 
of  Edom,  the  earth  tremblol,  and  the  heavens  dropped,  the  clouds  also  drop] 

The  mountains  melted  from  before  the  Lord,  even  that  Sinai  from  before 

Iflrd  God  of  Israel. 

The  inhahitants  of  the  villages  ceased,  they  ceased  In  Israel,  until  thai 
Deliorah,  arose,  that  I  arose  a  mother  in  Israel. 

They  chose  new  pods;  then  was  war  in  the  gates;  was  there  a  shield  or  sp 
seen  among   forty  thousand  In   Israel? 

My  heart  is  toward  the  governors  of  Israel,  that  offered  themselves  wUUn 
among  the  people.     Bless  ye  the  Lord. 

Speak,  yc  that  ride  on  white  asset!,  ye  tliat  sit  in  Judgment,  and  walk 
the  way. 

They  that  are  delivered  from  the  noise  of  archers  in  the  places  of  dmwl 
water,  there  shall  they  rehearse  the  righteous  acts  of  the  Lord,  eren  the  rtgh 
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ous  acts  toward  the  inhabitants  of  his  viilages  in  Israel;  then  shall  the  people 
of  the  Lord  go  down  to  the  gates. 

Awake,  awake,  Deborah;  awake,  awake,  utter  a  song;  arise,  Barak,  and  lead 
thy  captivity  captive,  tliou  son  of  Abinom. 

Then  he  made  liim  that  remaineth  have  dominion  over  the  nobles  among  the 

people:  the  Lord  made  me  have  dominion  over  the  mighty. 

•  •••••• 

Why  abodest  thou  among  the  sheep  folds,  to  hear  the  bleatings  of  the 

floclcs?    For  the  divisions  of  Reuben  there  were  great  searchings  of  heart. 

•  •••••• 

The  kings  came  and  fought,  then  fought  the  kings  of  Canaan  in  Taanach 
by  the  waters  of  Megiddo;  they  took  no  gain  of  money. 

They  fought  from  heaven;  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera. 

The  river  of  Kishon  swept  them  away,  that  ancient  river,  the  river  Kishon. 
O,  my  soul,  thou  hast  trodden  down  to  strength. 

Then  were  the  horsehoofs  broken  by  the  means  of  the  prancings,  the  pranc- 
ings  of  their  mighty  ones. 

Curse  ye,  Meroz!  said  the  angel  of  the  Lord.  Curse  ye  bitterly  the  inhabi- 
tants thereof;  because  they  came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord  against  the  mighty. 

Blessed  above  women  shall  Jael,  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite,  be;  blessed 
shall  she  be  above  women  in  the  tent. 

He  asked  water  and  she  gave  him  milk;  she  brought  forth  butter  in  a 
lordly  dish. 

She  put  her  hand  to  the  nail,  and  her  right  hand  to  the  workman's  ham- 
mer; and  with  the  hammer  she  smote  Sisera,  she  smote  oflf  his  head,  when  she 
had  pierced  and  stricken  thru  his  temples. 

At  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell:  where  he  bowed,  there  he  fell  down  dead. 

The  mother  of  Sisera  looked  out  at  a  window,  and  cried  thru  the  lattice. 
Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in  coming?    Why  tarry  the  wheels  of  his  chariots? 

Her  wise  ladies  answered  her,  yea.    She  returned  answer  to  herself. 

Have  they  not  sped?  have  they  not  divided  the  prey:  to  every  man  a  damsel 
or  two;  to  Sisera  a  prey  of  divers  colors,  a  prey  of  divers  colors  of  ne^Uework, 
of  divers  colors  of  needlework  on  both  sides,  meet  for  the  necks  of  them  that 
take  the  spoil? 

So  let  all  ttiine  enemies  perish,  O  Lord:  but  let  them  that  love  him  be  as 
the  sun  when  he  goeth  forth  in  his  might. 

Something  of  the  training  of  girls  may  be  read  in  the  story  of 
Jephtha's  daughter.  The  Jewish  maiden  had  been  taught  that  a 
vow  made  to  God  was  too  sacred  to  be  broken,  even  at  the  cost  of 
life ;  that  what  a  father  had  decreed  the  daughter  must  obey.  Most 
of  all  the  girl  had  learned  a  bravery  that  never  flinched.  It  was  of 
such  as  Jephtha^s  daughter,  that  the  Jewish  women  of  the  terrible 
Middle  Ages  with  their  unspeakable  persecutions  were  made, — ^who 
perished  by  thousands  and  even  hundreds  of  thousands  from  fire  and 
from  sword,  rather  than  give  up  the  religion  of  Abraham. 

The  story  is  familiar,  thru  poet  and  musician  as  well  as  Biblical 
account,  of  how  Jephtha  had  vowed  that  if  successful  in  war  he 
would  sacrifice  that  which  he  first  saw  on  his  return.  Nahida  Remy 
says  in  her  book  "  The  Jewish  Woman,"  •  of  the  incident : 

*The  book  has  been  translated  from  the  German  by  Louise  Mannheimer, 
and  printed  at  Cincinnati  by  C.  T.  Krdibiel  &  Co.  From  this  book  many  of 
the  facts  regarding  Jewish  women,  used  in  this  article^  are  taken.  For  more 
complete  reference,  readers  are  recommnded  to  consult  the  book  itself « 
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^^Unexpectedly  his  dau^^cr,  his  only  child,  oomei  to  meet  him  ilnt,  at 
at  sight  of  her  he  breaks  out  into  despairing  lamentatioiis.  She^  hamewet,  pr 
totype  of  Iphigenia,  says  at  once,  'My  father,  if  thou  bast  Tovrtsd  to  Jcfam 
then  do  accordingly,  for  He  has  ddiivered  thee  from  thy  enemka^  the  As 
monites.' 

**Imagine  a  girl  in  her  first  bloom,  cheerful  of  mind,  wann-bearted  an 

enthusiastic    As  soon  as  she  hears  that  her  father  returns  Tictorioas,  she^  J 

the  Joy  of  her  h«irt,  calls  her  companions  with  her  to  meet  him  with  giac 

some  song  and  dance.     Instead  of  a  Joyful  greetings  she  receiTea  from  1m 

father  the  sentence  of  death. 

*<Wdl  mlf^  she  have  been  overwhelmed,  Imt  hardly  as  the  unhappy  fatb 
finished  speaking,  when,  already  calm  and  composed,  she  not  only  CApicw 
her  submission,  but  even  with  admirable  terseness  pohitB  oat  the  rdigioi 
obligation  of  fulfilling  an  oath,  and  tries  to  alleviate  the  anguish  of  her  fatfac 
by  referring  to  the  victory  granted  him  by  the  Lord.  What  a  generosity  an 
resignation — and  not  a  trace  of  pathos. 

''She  makes  but  one  request — an  entirely  girlish  one:  Two  months  sha 
be  granted  to  her,  during  which  time  she  wishes  to  go  up  to  the  mountaii 
with  her  companions,  with  them  to  lament  her  virginify.  To  lament  her  vii 
ginity.'  Ihis  is  a  characteristic  trait  of  the  Jewess  of  olden  times.  Jewis 
women  knew  of  no  greater  calamity,  of  no  deeper  grief  than  to  remain  chile 
less — ^not  to  contribute  to  a  new  generation. 

"Thus  the  intention  of  Jephtha's  daua^ter  to  'lament  her  ▼irginty'  ei 
be  well  understood,  even  by  non-Jews.  'And  it  came  to  pass,  after  two  month 
she  returned  to  her  father,  and  he  did  with  her  as  he  had  vowed.' " 


I 


The  forty-fifth  Psahn,  sometimes  known  as  the  King's  Daugiitf 
Psalm  because  it  has  been  adopted  by  the  Society  of  King's  Daugl 
ters  made  famous  thru  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale^s  little  book  ^  I 
HHs  Name,"  sheds  further  light  on  the  honorable  place  accorded  i 
women  among  the  ancient  Hebrews : 

King's  daughters  were  among  thy  honorable  women:  upon  thy  ri|^t  hao 
did  stand  the  queen  in  gold  of  O^hir. 

Hearken,  O  daughter,  and  consider,  and  incline  thine  ear;  forget  also  thii 
own  people,  and  thy  father's  house. 

So  shall  the  king  greatly  desire  thy  beauty;  for  he  is  thy  Lord;  and  worshl 
thou  him. 

And  the  daughter  of  Tyre  shall  be  there  with  a  gift;  even  the  ridi  amon 
the  people  shall  entreat  thy  favor. 

The  king's  daughter  is  all  glorious  within:  her  clothing  is  of  wrought  gol< 

She  shall  be  brought  unto  the  king  in  raiment  of  needlework:  the  virgin 
her  companions  that  follow  her  shall  be  brought  unto  thee. 

With  gladness  and  rejc^cing  shall  they  be  brought;  th^  shaU  enter  into  tli 
king's  palace. 

What  was  expected  of  the  Jewish  woman  is  explicitly  stated  b; 
Solomon  in  the  last  chapter  of  Proverbs.  If  the  American  womai 
of  the  twentieth  century  lives  up  to  this  ideal,  we  may  be  sure  tha 
the  "  heart  of  her  husband  "  can  "  safely  trust  in  htr  *• : 

Who  can  find  a  virtuous  woman?  For  her  price  is  above  rubies. 
The  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust  in  her,  so  that  he  shaU  have  n 
need  of  spoil. 

She  will  do  him  good  and  not  evil  all  the  days  of  her  life. 

She  maketh  wooC  and  flax,  and  worketh  willingly  with  her  hands. 
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She  is  like  the  merchants'  ships;  she  bringeth  her  food  from  afar. 

She  riseth  also  while  it  is  yet  night,  and  giveth  meat  to  her  household,  and 
a  portion  to  her  maidens. 

She  considereth  a  field  and  buyeth  it;  with  the  froit  of  her  hands  she 
planteth  a  vineyard. 

She  girdeth  her  loins  with  streng^  and  strengtheneth  her  arms. 

She  perceiyeth  that  her  merchandise  is  good:  her  candle  goeth  not  out  by 
night. 

She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle^  and  her  hands  hold  the  distaff. 

She  stretcheth  out  her  hands  to  the  poor;  yea,  she  reacheth  forth  her  hands 
to  the  needy. 

She  is  not  afraid  of  the  snow  for  her  household:  for  all  her  household  are 
clothed  with  scarlet. 

She  maketh  herself  coverings  of  tapestry;  her  clothing  is  silk  and  purple. 

Her  husband  is  Imown  in  the  gates,  when  he  sitteth  among  the  elders  of  the 
land. 

She  maketh  fine  linen,  and  selleth  it;  and  delivereth  girdles  unto  the  mer- 
chant. 

Strength  and  honor  are  her  clothing;  and  she  shall  rejoice  in  time  to  come. 

She  openeUi  her  mouth  with  wisdom;  and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kind- 
ness. 

She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  and  eateth  not  the  bread  of 
idleness. 

Her  children  arise  up  and  call  her  blessed;  her  husband  also^  and  he 
praiseth  her. 

Favor  is  deceitful,  and  beauty  is  vain;  but  a  woman  that  feareth  the  Lord, 
she  shall  be  praised. 

Give  her  of  the  fruit  of  her  hands;  and  let  her  own  works  praise  her  in 
the  gates. 

The  treatment  of  women  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  is  of  espe- 
cial interest  to  us,  because  upon  the  Old  Testament  precepts  in  tiiia 
regard  our  modem  views  are  based.  So  far  as  the  New  Testament 
is  concerned,  woman  plays  a  very  minor  part,  and  whatever  we  do 
learn  of  womankind  therein  shows  the  result  of  Jewish  training  and 
instruction.  The  modem  woman  owes  much  to  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  life  based  thereupon. 

WOMAN   IN   THE  TALinTD. 

The  Talmud  is  the  body  of  Jewish  law  not  contained  in  the  first 
five  books  of  the  Old  Testament  (the  Pentateuch). 

There  are  in  the  Talmud  very  few  rules  for  the  bringing  up  of 
children.  Jewish  scholars  long  ago  agreed  that  children  had  equal 
rights,  regardless  of  sex,  to  parental  care  and  consideration.  A 
baby  girl  was  given  as  hearty  a  welcome  as  a  boy, — ^in  striking  con* 
trast  to  the  conditions  prevalent  among  the  heathen  nations. 

Marriages  were  arranged  by  the  parents.  A  fath^  had  the 
right  to  promise  his  daughter  in  marriage  while  she  was  still  a  child, 
but  on  the  day  she  became  of  age  she  was  at  liberty  to  reject  her 
betrothed.    She  was  then  free  to  seek  anoth^  husbuid. 
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That  parents  did  not  treat  the  training  and  instruction  of  their 
daughters  as  an  insignificant  matter  is  evident  from  the  words  of 
Sirach,  a  Tahnudic  writer.  Speaking  of  the  father,  he  writes: 
"He  cannot  sleep  for  fear  she  might  perpetrate  some  error  in  youth- 
ful giddiness.  He  is  uneasy  about  her  also  in  regard  to  other  mat- 
ters. He  ponders  whether  the  husband  of  her  choice  will  prove 
worthy  of  her  or  not;  whether  she  will  walk  in  modesty  and  fear 
of  the  Lord  and  be  an  honor  to  him,  or  whether  she  will  be  addicted 
to  secret  artifices  and  be  cross-tempered." 

A  characteristic  Tahnudic  anecdote  is  one  about  the  wife  of 
Rabbi  Akiba.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  rich  Kalba  Sebua, 
whom  she  estranged  from  herself  by  her  devotion  to  her  poor  hus- 
band. As  a  wife  she  proved  the  typical  "  helpmeet,"  relieving  her 
husband  of  all  domestic  toil  and  trouble,  that  he  might  devote  him- 
self to  his  studies.  She  even  sold  her  wonderful  hair  to  support  him 
in  a  time  of  distress. 

The  devotion  of  the  Jewish  wife  is  shown  in  the  narrative  of  the 
woman  of  Weinsberg.  According  to  rabbinical  law,  her  husband 
was  compelled  to  divorce  her,  because  after  ten  years  of  wedlock 
they  still  had  no  child.  The  husband  loved  his  wife  very  dearly, 
and  in  proof  of  his  devotion  he  told  her  she  might  carry  with  her 
to  her  own  house  whatever  she  cherished  most.  While  her  husband 
was  asleep  she  had  him  carried  on  a  couch  to  the  home  of  her  parents. 
He  was  so  touched  by  her  act  that  he  did  not  separate  from  her,  and 
they  were  afterwards  blessed  with  children. 

New  York.  C.  S.  Qmxwwnf. 


Parents  are  never  so  much  affected  as  when  they  see  their  little 
ones  learning  things  that  will  prove  useful  to  thm  in  after-life. 

— ^Wn^iJAM  T.  Hasbis. 


Nature  has  fixed  periods  in  the  early  child-life  when  divorce 
from  the  mother  means  an  increased  difficulty  in  raising  the  child 
to  maturity.  — Frank  A.  Fftzpatrick. 


Lifelong  habits  are  being  formed  in  the  days  of  childhood. 
What  would  be  thought  of  a  mother  who  should  allow  her  children 
to  run  about  unwashed  and  in  ragged  and  soiled  clothing?  How 
much  more  does  an  educator  deserve  censure  who  instead  of  raising 
a  warning  hand  and  taking  measures  to  stop  or  prevent  evil,  stands 
by  while  his  pupils'  souls  are  being  tainted  by  the  contamination  of 
sinful  intercourse  and  actions. 
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Administration  and  Supebvision 


Cbc  CDork  of  dupervtof on 

N  passing  from  the  primary  school  thru  the  differa 
grades  to  the  high  school  the  pupils  get  a  oeir  teadie 
every  year  or  two^  and  most  careful  supervision  is  neede 
lest  the  brighter  minds  lose  valuable  time  thru  lade  c 
adjustment  in  the  courses  of  study  and  thru  failure  on  the  part  c 
teachers  to  work  towards  a  common  end.  If  the  courses  of  study  si 
made  inflexible  and  the  community  is  led  to  expect  the  proniotifl 
of  pupils  only  at  fixed  times,  the  energies  of  the  teachers  will  I 
directed  to  the  less  promising  members  of  the  class  because  tl 
others  will  be  prepared  for  promotion  in  any  event. 

Without  skilful  supervision  there  is  continual  danger  that  brai 
power  will  be  wasted,  that  valuable  time  will  be  lost^  and  that  tl 
efforts  of  teachers  and  pupils  will  not  be  productive  of  the  be 
results.  The  superintendent  is  often  the  only  person  who  can  see  tl 
end  from  the  beginning,  the  attention  of  his  subordinates  beii 
absorbed  in  the  work  of  a  particular  grade.  His  advice  shool 
therefore,  be  invaluable  in  the  promotion  of  pupils  and  in  the  ei 
ployment  of  teachers.  If  the  text-books  contain  arithmetical  < 
other  work  unsuited  to  the  age  of  the  pupils,  he  should  detect 
and  for  the  time  at  least,  cause  its  omission  from  the  curricului 
He  should  not  allow  the  intellectual  development  of  any  pupil  to  I 
sacrificed  upon  the  arms  of  the  Moloch  of  thoroness. 

Very  often  those  who  preach  the  gospel  of  the  three  R's  an 
whose  attainments  do  not  extend  far  beyond  the  common  brancfae 
claim  that  the  introduction  of  advanced  studies  involves  the  negle 
of  the  common  branches.  If  this  were  a  necessary  result,  the  daii 
might  be  a  valid  argument.  It  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that 
student  of  good  parts  can  master  the  elements  of  algebra  ao 
geometry  in  connection  with  arithmetic  by  the  time  he  becom 
mature  enough  to  master  the  most  difficult  portions  of  the  scieiM 
of  number,  that  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  geography  are  mo 
quickly  comprehended  in  connection  with  the  elements  of  the  natur 
sciences,  and  that  the  most  technical  portions  of  English  gran 
mar  are  best  understood  when  studied  in  connection  with  one  i 
more  foreign  languages.  Too  often  the  golden  period  for  stud^ 
ing  foreign  languages  has  passed  before  the  student  is  allowed  i 
see  the  alphabet  of  a  foreign  tongue.  Several  prominent  supe 
intendents  have  been  earnestly  discussing  the  feasibility  and  in  ti 
or  three  instances  have  been  trying  the  experiment  of  introdudn 
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Latin  and  algebra  into  the  grammar  schools.  In  cities  where  a 
number  of  grammar  schools  are  maintained,  at  least  one  grammar 
school  should  have  its  course  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  who  are 
very  bright  or  have  prospect  of  entering  professional  life. 

Moreover  thoroness  is  a  relative  term.  Every  educated  man 
knows  and  must  be  content  to  know  many  things  superficially, 
while  he  seeks  to  know  thoroly  one  or  more  of  the  arts  or  sciences 
in  which  he  strives  to  be  a  specialist.  Very  many  of  the  apostles 
of  thoroness  would  beat  a  retreat  if  they  were  made  to  face  a 
thoro  examination  on  the  theory  of  number,  on  the  why  of  our 
leading  cities,  on  the  philosophy  of  the  parts  of  speedi;  and  yet 
these  things  belong  to  the  thoro  mastery  of  arithmetic,  geography, 
and  grammar.  The  superintendent  and  his  teachers  should  be 
satisfied  if  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  a  subject  is  adequate  for  the 
ntext  step  in  the  curriculum  of  study.  Here  again  there  is  need  of 
the  most  skilful  supervision. 

The  superintendent  is  an  invaluable  officer  in  other  respects. 
In  the  erection  of  buildings,  in  the  purchase  of  furniture,  in  the 
selection  of  text-books  for  supplementary  leading,  and  in  the 
grading  of  the  schools,  his  counsels  should  mold  the  deliberations 
of  the  boards  of  directors  and  guide  them  in  a  wise  expenditure 
of  the  public  funds.  His  courage  is  frequently  called  into  exercise 
in  the  examination  of  teachers.  It  requires  courage  of  a  high 
order  to  cut  off  those  who  lack  skill  or  scholarship  as  soon  as  the 
defect  is  unmistakably  apparent. 

His  visits,  which  should  be  those  of  a  friend,  not  of  a  spy,  re- 
quire the  highest  skill  and  the  greatest  tact.  A  school  may  be  a 
good  school;  yet  if  it  never  receives  a  visit  from  a  good  superin- 
tendent, it  must  suffer  loss.  If  after  the  first  visit  the  children 
on  learning  of  his  coming  stay  away  from  school,  the  presumption 
is  against  him.  If  his  coming  is  hailed  like  sunshine  on  a  cloudy  day, 
if  his  presence  is  an  inspiration  to  nobler  aspirations  and  more 
earnest  efforts,  if  he  is  at  all  times  hailed  as  a  welcome  guest  and 
a  very  help  in  the  hour  of  perplexity,  his  influence  will  not  depart 
with  the  farewell  at  the  door,  his  personality  will  have  left  a  trace 
on  the  school  and  **a  subtle  fragrance  as  when  sandal  wood  has 
lain  for  a  while  in  paper,  or  rosemary  among  clothes." 

The  creation  of  a  proper  school  sentiment  is  one  of  the  chief 
duties  of  a  superintendent.  Public  opinion  needs  continual  agi- 
tation in  the  direction  of  better  schook.  The  time  of  the  citizen 
is  engrossed  by  matters  of  business  and  politics;  he  is  willing  to 
throw  upon  others  the  responsibility  for  the  education  of  his  children. 
It  helps  the  cause  if  puUic  attention  is  directed  to  the  progress  of 
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other  Bchool  districts,  to  the  achievements  of  directors  and  teach 
elsewhere.  Partiahty  for  that  which  is  our  own  leads  us  to  acci 
without  question  the  praiseg  and  flatteries  of  others ;  to  be  told  tl 
wo  have  the  best  schools  in  the  county  or  the  country  may  pn 
the  death-knell  of  all  progress.  May  the  praises  of  our  sicli 
system  not  lull  us  to  sleep? 

The  work  of  stirring  up  our  people  on  educational  questii 
cannot  be  too  thoroly  done  at  this  time.  At  the  opening  of  i 
school  buildings  in  our  cities  and  boroughs  and  at  meetings  of ' 
citizens  held  in  rural  sections,  the  superintendent  can  give  ' 
teachers  credit  for  good  work  done  by  them  and  their  pupils,  en 
the  interest  of  parents  in  the  progress  of  their  children,  show  wl 
may  be  achieved  by  education  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  « 
munity  and  the  commonwealth,  and  convince  the  taxpayers  t] 
money  wisely  expended  upon  the  public  schools  is  the  best  invi 
ment  ever  made  of  public  funds.      Nathan  C.  Scbasftek, 

Pennaylvania,  State  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction 

Cb«  Kindergarten  Hgc 

Up  to  an  age  more  or  les!!  certain,  thechilddoesnot  feel  the  new 
any  companion  or  playmate,  and  he  is  as  much  the  companion  of 
mother  as  he  was  before  he  acquired  the  power  of  self-locomotii 

Any  observer  of  the  development  of  child-life  must  have  noti' 
the  ease  with  which  young  children  amuse  themselves,  and  the  si 
pie  devices  which  chain  their  attention  during  this  era,  when  tl 
are  growing  away  from  the  side  of  physical  union  with  the  moth 
At  this  period  the  child  not  only  does  not  care  for  other  playnu 
or  for  the  outside  world,  but  resents  in  an  unmistakable  mam 
any  attempt  to  divorce  him  from  his  mother,  or  to  take  him  out 
her  sight  or  out  of  her  immediate  vicinity.  After  a  time,  howev 
the  period  arrives  when  a  child  longs  for  other  children,  and  desi 
more  or  less  definitely  to  separate  himself  from  his  mother,  and 
go  out  upon  the  world  which  his  growing  vision  sees  spread  < 
before  him.  This  epoch  marks  a  more  thoughtful  period,  and  1 
beginning  of  the  era  at  which  kindergarten  training  should  beg 
While  varying  in  different  children,  it  is  very  rare  to  find  t 
epoch  of  separation  developed  before  the  child  reaches  the  age 
four  and  a  half  years,  and  oftener  It  is  at  some  point  between  I 
ages  of  four  and  a  half  and  five  years  of  age.  Before  this  age  i 
child  has  not  developed  sufBciently  on  the  mental  side  to  make 
profitable  to  begin  kindergarten  instruction. 

Bonton.  Fbank  a.  FrrzPATEicit. 

[From  an  addiesB.] 
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dclf-GoTcrnmcnt  of  Students 

HOW   THE   IDEA    WORKED   AT   THE   WOMAN  ^S   COLLEGE 
OF   NORTHWESfTEEN   UNIVERSITY.* 

E  did  not  at  all  prescribe  what  should  be  done,  but  what 
we  hoped  was  perfectly  well  known — it  was  a  breathing 
place  tor  heavenly  thoughts.  I  valued  this  time  more 
than  any  other  except  evening  prayers. 

I  constantly  visited  the  young  ladies  in  their  rooms,  never  once 
being  met  with  coldness,  and  almost  always  we  knelt  together  to 
ask  God's  blessing  on  those  at  home,  and  those  here,  who  were  often 
lonely  because  home  was  far  away. 

On  the  first  Sunday  after  the  college  opened,  one  of  my  pupils 
came  to  my  room  saying:  "Miss  Willard,  we  can't  bear  to  go  in  a 
procession  over  to  the  church.  They  say  it  has  always  been  the 
custom,  but  if  you  would  trust  us  to  go  independently,  I  feel  sure 
you  would  never  have  occasion  to  regret  it;  for  we  would  all  be 
loyal  to  you  and  to  the  school." 

My  heart  responded,  "Amen  and  amen.  We  will  find  a  more 
excellent  way."  Very  soon  a  request  came  that  the  young  women 
might  be  members  of  the  (open)  literary  societies  of  tiie  university, 
of  which  there  were  four,  the  Hinman  and  Adelphic  in  college, 
the  Philomanthean  and  Euphronian  in  the  preparatory  school.  But 
these  societies  all  met  in  the  evening,  the  distance  from  our  college 
was  six  or  seven  squares,  the  young  ladies  had  always  been  strictly 
kept  to  many  rules,  and  when  they  left  the  college  grounds  to  go 
to  public  audiences  were  to  be  accompanied  by  teachers.  The  idea 
of  their  participating  in  debates  with  young  men,  and  making 
orations  was  unheard  of,  and  "beddes,"  quoth  some  objectors, 
"some  of  them  might  prevent  a  young  man  from  having  as  frequent 
opportunity  to  speak  as  he  otherwise  would  have  had,  or  might 
possibly  be  elected  president  of  a  society — such  an  improper  posi- 
tion for  a  young  lady  to  hold!"  But  Dr.  Haven,  president  of 
the  university,  thought  the  objections  were  all  mole-hills,  and  the 
advantages  were  mountain  high.  "Here  they  can  measure  swords," 
he  said;  "here,  even  more  than  in  the  recitation-room,  young  men 
will  learn  that  young  women  are  their  peers.  It  will  break  down  the 
prejudice  against  woman's  public  speech  and  work;  it  will  refine 
the  young  men  and  develop  intellectual  power  in  the  girls — ^precisely 
what  eeicti  class  most  needs." 


*Miss  Willard  was  a  great  teacher.    The  article  here  presented  was  originally 
written  for  The  School  JowmaL 
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Ilien  cried  a  wise  woman  out  of  the  city,  Hear,  bear;  aay,  I  pray  you  m 
Joab,  come  near  liither,  that  I  may  spealc  with  thee. 

And  when  he  was  come  near  unto  her,  the  woman  said.  Art  thou  Joa 
And  he  answered,  I  am  he.  Then  she  said  unto  him.  Hear  the  words  of  tfaj 
handmaid.    And  he  answered,  I  do  hear. 

A  little  further  on  in  the  same  chapter  it  is  related  that  aft 
giving  her  advice  to  the  king,  *Hhe  woman  went  unto  all  the  pcop 
in  her  wisdom.'' 

The  form  and  amount  of  education  received  by  the  averaj 
Jewish  woman  of  the  early  days  is  unknown.  That  at  least  certa 
women  were  far  better  educated  than  most  men  is  evident  from  tl 
fact  that  several  women  at  different  periods  were  prophetesses,  i 
far  back  as  the  exodus  from  Egypt  we  are  told  that  MSriam  tl 
prophetess — ^the  same  Miriam  who  had  stood  guard  over  her  bal 
brother  Moses  and  had  been  the  means  of  restoring  him  to  1 
mother  to  be  nursed  and  cared  for — sang,  with  the  other  women, 
song  of  triumph  over  the  drowning  of  King  Pharaoh  and  his  hers 
men  in  the  Red  Sea.    This  is  the  record  of  Miriam's  song : 

And  Miriam  the  prophetess,  the  sister  of  Aaron,  took  a  timhrel  in  her  han 
and  ail  the  women  went  out  after  her  with  timbrels  and  with  dances. 

And  Miriam  answered  them.  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triumph 
gloriously;   the  horse  and  the  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea. 

That  as  prophetesses  women  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  wi 
men,  we  know  from  the  wonderful  pean  sung  by  Deborah  and  Bara 
a  large  part  of  which,  if  we  can  judge  from  the  contents,  must  ha^ 
been  composed  by  Deborah  herself.  The  portions  quoted  below  r 
veal  the  high  pinnacle  which  a  woman  could  reach  educationally,  i 
well  as  the  lofty  regard  in  which  she  was  held  among  her  own  peopl 

Praise  ye  the  Lord  for  the  avenging  of  Israel,  when  the  people  willing 
offered  themselves. 

Hear,  O  ye  kings;  give  ear,  O  ye  princes;  I,  even  I,  will  sing  unto  the  I^or 
i  will  sing  praise  to  the  Lord  God  of  Israel. 

Lord,  when  thou  wentest  out  of  Seir,  when  thou  marchedst  out  of  the  fie 
of  Edom,  the  earih  trembled,  and  the  heavens  dropped,  the  clouds  also  dropp< 
water. 

The  mountains  melted  from  before  the  Lord,  even  that  Sinai  from  before  tl 
Lord  God  of  Israel. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  ceased,  they  ceased  in  Israel,  until  that 
Deborah,  arose,  that  I  arose  a  mother  in  Israel. 

They  chose  new  gods;  then  was  war  in  the  gates;  was  there  a  shield  or  spe 
seen  among  forty  Uiousand  in  Israel? 

My  heart  is  toward  the  governors  of  Israel,  that  offered  themselves  willing 
among  the  people.     Bless  ye  the  Lord. 

Spealc,  ye  that  ride  on  white  asses,  ye  that  sit  in  Judgment,  and  walk  I 
the  way. 

They  that  are  delivered  from  the  noise  of  archers  In  the  places  of  drawii 
water,  there  shall  they  rehearse  the  righteous  acts  of  the  Lora,  even  the  ri^t 
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ous  acts  toward  the  inhabitants  of  his  villages  in  Israel;  then  shall  the  people 
of  the  Lord  go  down  to  the  gates. 

Awake,  awake,  Deborah;  awake,  awake,  utter  a  song;  arise,  Barak,  and  lead 
thy  captivity  captive,  thou  son  of  Abinom. 

Then  he  made  him  that  remaineth  have  dominion  over  the  nobles  among  the 
people:  the  Lord  made  me  have  dominion  over  the  mighty. 

Why  abodest  thou  among  the  sheepfolds,  to  hear  the  bleatings  of  the 
floclcs?    For  the  divisions  of  Reuben  there  were  great  searchings  of  heart. 

The  kings  came  and  fought,  tlien  fought  the  Idngs  of  Canaan  in  Taanach 
by  the  waters  of  Megiddo;  they  took  no  gain  of  money. 

They  fought  from  heaven;  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera. 

The  river  of  Kishon  swept  them  away,  that  ancient  river,  the  river  KishoD. 
O,  my  soul,  thou  hast  trodden  down  to  strength. 

Then  were  the  horsehoofs  broken  by  the  means  of  the  prancings,  the  pranc- 
ings  of  their  mighty  ones. 

Curse  ye,  Meroz!  said  the  angel  of  the  Lord.  Curse  ye  bitterly  the  inhaH- 
tants  thereof;  because  they  came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord  against  the  mighty. 

Blessed  above  women  shall  Jael,  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite,  be;  blessed 
shall  she  be  above  women  in  the  tent. 

He  asked  water  and  she  gave  him  milk;  she  brought  forth  butter  in  a 
lordly  dish. 

She  put  her  hand  to  the  nail,  and  her  right  hand  to  the  workman's  ham- 
mer; and  with  the  hammer  she  smote  Sisera,  she  smote  off  his  head,  when  she 
had  pierced  and  stricken  thru  his  temples. 

At  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell:  where  he  bowed,  there  he  fell  down  dead. 

Tlie  mother  of  Sisera  looked  out  at  a  window,  and  cried  thru  the  lattice. 
Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in  coming?    Why  tarry  the  wheels  of  his  chariots? 

Her  wise  ladies  answered  her,  yea.    She  returned  answer  to  herself. 

Have  they  not  sped?  have  they  not  divided  the  prey:  to  every  man  a  damsel 
or  two;  to  Sisera  a  prey  of  divers  colors,  a  prey  of  divers  colors  of  needlework, 
of  divers  colors  of  needlework  on  both  sides,  meet  for  the  nedcs  of  them  that 
take  the  spoil? 

So  let  all  thine  enemies  perish,  O  Lord:  but  let  them  that  love  him  be  as 
the  sun  wlien  he  goeth  forth  in  his  might. 

Something  of  the  training  of  girls  may  be  read  in  the  story  of 
Jephtha's  daughter.  The  Jewish  maiden  had  been  taught  that  a 
vow  made  to  God  w£is  too  sacred  to  be  broken,  even  at  the  cost  of 
life ;  that  what  a  father  had  decreed  the  daughter  must  obey.  Most 
of  all  the  girl  had  learned  a  bravery  that  never  flinched.  It  was  of 
such  as  Jephtha^s  daughter,  that  the  Jewish  women  of  the  terrible 
Middle  Ages  with  their  unspeakable  persecutions  were  made, — ^who 
perished  by  thousands  and  even  hundreds  of  thousands  from  fire  and 
from  sword,  rather  than  give  up  the  religion  of  Abraham. 

The  story  is  familiar,  thru  poet  and  musician  as  well  as  Biblical 
account,  of  how  Jephtha  had  vowed  that  if  successful  in  war  he 
would  sacrifice  that  which  he  first  saw  on  his  return.  Nahida  Remy 
says  in  her  book  "  The  Jewish  Woman,"  *  of  the  incident: 

*  The  book  has  been  translated  from  the  German  by  Louise  Mannheimer, 
and  printed  at  Cincinnati  by  C.  T.  Krdibiel  &  Co.  From  this  book  many  of 
the  facts  regarding  Jewish  women,  used  in  this  article,  are  taken.  For  more 
complete  reference,  readers  are  recommnded  to  consult  the  book  itself. 
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"Unexpectedly  his  dmugbtcr,  his  only  childy  oomes  to  meet  him  f&nt,  aiM 
at  sight  of  her  he  brealcs  out  into  despairing  lamentatioiis.  Sb^  however^  pro 
totype  of  Iphiffenia,  says  at  once,  'My  father,  if  thou  hast  vowed  to  Jttmnh 
then  do  accordingly,  for  He  has  deUvered  thee  from  thy  enemicBy  the  Am' 
monites.' 

''Imagine  a  girl  in  her  first  bloom,  cheerful  of  mind,  warm-hearted  sod 
enthusiastic.    As  soon  as  she  hears  that  her  father  returns  Tictoriotis,  she^  ii 
the  Joy  of  her  heart,  calls  her  companions  with  her  to  meet  him  with  glad- 
some song  and  dance.     Instead  of  a  Joyful  greeting,  she  recdves   from  hei 
father  the  sentence  of  death. 

"Well  might  she  have  been  orerwhelmed,  but  hardly  as  the  unhappy  faiba 
finished  speiUdng,  when,  already  cahn  and  composed,  she  not  only  cjipressei 
her  submission,  but  even  with  admirable  terseness  points  out  the  roigioiii 
obligation  of  fulfilling  an  oath,  and  tries  to  alleviate  the  anguish  of  her  fatba 
by  referring  to  the  victory  granted  him  by  the  Lord.  What  a  generosity  and 
resignation — and  not  a  trace  of  pathos. 

"She  makes  but  one  request — an  entirely  girlish  one:  Two  months  diaE 
be  granted  to  her,  during  which  time  she  wishes  to  go  up  to  the  moantaiu 
with  her  companions,  with  them  to  lament  her  virginify.  To  lament  her  vir- 
ginity.' Ihis  is  a  characteristic  trait  of  the  Jewess  of  olden  times.  JewisI 
women  knew  of  no  greater  calamity,  of  no  deeper  grief  than  to  remain  child- 
less— not  to  contribute  to  a  new  generation. 

Thus  the  intention  of  Jephtha's  daughter  to  'lament  her  virgintjr*  cai 
be  well  understood,  even  by  non-Jews.  'And  it  came  to  pass,  after  two  montiis 
she  returned  to  her  father,  and  he  did  with  her  as  he  had  vowed.' " 

The  forty-fifth  Psahn,  sometimes  known  as  the  King's  Daugfatei 
Psahn  because  it  has  been  adopted  by  the  Society  of  King's  Daugh- 
ters made  famous  thru  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale^s  little  book  **  Ix 
H&s  Name,"  sheds  further  light  on  the  honorable  place  accorded  U 
women  among  the  ancient  Hebrews : 

King's  daughters  were  among  thy  honorable  women:  upon  thy  TifjtA  hani 
did  stand  the  queen  in  gold  of  O^hir. 

Hearken,  O  daughter,  and  consider,  and  incline  thine  ear;  forget  alto  thiiK 
own  people,  and  thy  father's  house. 

So  shall  the  king  greatly  desire  thy  beauty;  for  he  is  thy  Lord;  and  worshif 
thou  him. 

And  the  daughter  of  Tyre  shall  be  there  with  a  gift;  even  the  rich  among 
the  people  shall  entreat  thy  favor. 

The  king's  daughter  is  all  glorious  within:  her  clothing  is  of  wrought  gold. 

She  shaU  be  brought  unto  the  king  in  raiment  of  needlework:  the  virgim 
her  companions  that  follow  her  shall  be  brought  unto  thee. 

With  gladness  and  rejoicing  shall  they  be  brought;  they  shall  enter  into  the 
king's  palace. 

What  was  expected  of  the  Jewish  woman  is  explicitly  stated  bj 
Solomon  in  the  last  chapter  of  Proverbs.  If  the  American  woman 
of  the  twentieth  century  lives  up  to  this  ideal,  we  may  be  sure  thai 
the  **  heart  of  her  husband  "  can  "  safely  trust  in  her  " : 

Who  can  find  a  virtuous  woman?  For  her  price  is  above  rubies. 
The  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust  in  her,  so  that  he  shall  have  nc 
need  of  spoil. 

She  will  do  him  good  and  not  evil  all  the  davs  of  her  life. 

She  maketh  wooC  snd  flax,  and  worketh  willingly  with  her  hands. 
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She  is  like  the  merchants'  ships;  she  bringeth  her  food  from  afar. 

She  riseth  also  while  it  is  yet  night,  and  giveth  meat  to  her  household,  and 
a  portion  to  her  maidens. 

She  considereth  a  field  and  buyeth  it;  with  the  fruit  of  her  hands  she 
planteth  a  vineyard. 

She  girdeth  her  loins  with  strength,  and  strengtheneth  her  arms. 

She  perceiyeth  that  her  merchandise  is  good:  her  candle  goeth  not  out  by 
night. 

She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her  hands  hoLd  the  dista£f. 

She  stretcheth  out  her  hands  to  the  poor;  yea,  she  reacheth  forth  her  hands 
to  the  needy. 

She  is  not  afraid  of  the  snow  for  her  household!  for  all  her  household  are 
clothed  with  scarlet. 

She  maketh  herself  coverings  of  tapestry;  her  clothing  is  silk  and  purple. 

Her  husband  is  known  in  the  gates,  whoi  he  sitteth  among  the  dders  of  the 
land. 

She  maketh  fine  linen,  and  selleth  it;  and  delivereth  girdles  unto  the  mer- 
chant. 

Strength  and  honor  are  her  clothing;  and  she  shall  rejoice  in  time  to  come. 

She  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom;  and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kind- 
ness. 

She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  and  eateth  not  the  bread  of 
idleness. 

Her  children  arise  up  and  call  her  blessed;  her  husband  also,  and  he 
praiseth  her. 

Favor  is  deceitful,  and  beauty  is  vain;  but  a  woman  that  feareth  the  Lord, 
she  shall  be  praised. 

Give  her  of  the  fhiit  of  her  hands;  and  let  her  own  works  praise  her  in 
the  gates. 

The  treatment  of  women  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  is  of  espe- 
cial interest  to  us,  because  upon  the  Old  Testament  precepts  in  tiiis 
regard  our  modem  views  are  based.  So  far  as  the  New  Testament 
is  concerned)  woman  plays  a  very  minor  part,  and  whatever  we  do 
learn  of  womankind  therein  shows  the  result  of  Jewish  training  and 
instruction.  The  modem  woman  owes  much  to  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  life  based  thereupon. 

WOMAN   IN   THE  TALICUD. 

The  Talmud  is  the  body  of  Jewish  law  not  contained  in  the  first 
five  books  of  the  Old  Testament  (the  Pentateuch). 

There  are  in  the  Talmud  very  few  rules  for  the  bringing  up  of 
children.  Jewish  scholars  long  ago  agreed  that  children  had  equal 
rights,  regardless  of  sex,  to  parental  care  and  consideration.  A 
baby  girl  was  given  as  hearty  a  welcome  as  a  boy, — ^in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  conditions  prevalent  among  the  heathen  nations. 

Marriages  were  arranged  by  the  parents.  A  father  had  the 
right  to  promise  his  dau^ter  in  marriage  while  she  was  still  a  child, 
but  on  the  day  she  became  of  age  she  was  at  liberty  to  reject  her 
betrothed.    She  was  then  free  to  seek  another  husbwd. 


tte  other  .'^a  ' 
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That  parents  did  not  treat  the  training  and  instruction  of  their 
daughters  as  an  insignificant  matter  is  evident  from  the  words  of 
Sirach,  a  Talmudic  writer.  Speaking  of  the  father,  he  writes: 
"He  cannot  sleep  for  fear  she  might  perpetrate  some  error  in  youth- 
ful giddiness.  He  is  uneasy  about  her  also  in  regard  to  other  mat- 
ters. He  ponders  whether  the  husband  of  her  choice  will  prove 
worthy  of  her  or  not;  whether  she  will  walk  in  modesty  and  fear 
of  the  Lord  and  be  an  honor  to  him,  or  whether  she  will  be  addicted 
to  secret  artifices  and  be  cross-tempered.'* 

A  characteristic  Talmudic  anecdote  is  one  about  the  wife  of 
Rabbi  Akiba.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  rich  Kalba  Sebua, 
whom  she  estranged  from  herself  by  her  devotion  to  her  poor  hus- 
band. As  a  wife  she  proved  the  typical  **  helpmeet,"  relieving  her 
husband  of  all  domestic  toil  and  trouble,  that  he  might  devote  him- 
self to  his  studies.  She  even  sold  her  wonderful  hair  to  support  him 
in  a  time  of  distress. 

The  devotion  of  the  Jewish  wife  is  shown  in  the  narrative  of  the 
woman  of  Weinsberg.  According  to  rabbinical  law,  her  husband 
was  compelled  to  divorce  her,  because  after  ten  years  of  wedlock 
they  still  had  no  child.  The  husband  loved  his  wife  very  dearly, 
and  in  proof  of  his  devotion  he  told  her  she  might  carry  with  her 
to  her  own  house  whatever  she  cherished  most.  While  her  husband 
was  asleep  she  had  him  carried  on  a  couch  to  the  home  of  her  parents. 
He  was  so  touched  by  her  act  that  he  did  not  separate  from  her,  and 
they  were  afterwards  blessed  with  children. 

New  York,  C.  S.  GmiVFiN. 


Parents  are  never  so  much  affected  as  when  they  see  their  little 
ones  learning  things  that  will  prove  useful  to  them  in  after-life. 

— ^WiLUAM  T.  Habhis. 


Nature  has  fixed  periods  in  the  early  child-life  when  divorce 
from  the  mother  means  an  increased  difficulty  in  raising  the  child 
to  maturity.  — Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick. 


Lifelong  habits  are  being  formed  in  the  days  of  childhood. 
What  would  be  thought  of  a  mother  who  should  allow  her  children 
to  run  about  unwashed  and  in  ragged  and  soiled  clothing?  How 
much  more  does  an  educator  deserve  censure  who  instead  of  raising 
a  warning  hand  and  taking  measures  to  stop  or  prevent  evil,  standf 
by  while  his  pupils'  souls  are  being  tainted  by  the  contamination  of 
sinful  intercourse  and  actions. 
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Administration  and  Supervision 


Cbc  COorii  of  Supervtof on 

N  passing  from  the  primary  sdiool  thru  the  differe 
grades  to  the  high  school  the  pupils  get  a  new  teact 
every  year  or  two^  and  most  careful  supervision  is  need 
lest  the  brighter  minds  lose  valuable  time  thru  lack 
adjustment  in  the  courses  of  study  and  thru  failure  on  the  part 
teachers  to  work  towards  a  common  end.  If  the  courses  of  study  i 
made  inflexible  and  the  community  is  led  to  expect  the  promoti 
of  pupils  only  at  fixed  times,  the  energies  of  the  teachers  will 
directed  to  the  less  promising  members  of  the  class  because  t 
others  will  be  prepared  for  promotion  in  any  event. 

Without  skilful  supervision  there  is  continual  danger  that  bn 
power  will  be  wasted,  that  valuable  time  will  be  lost,  and  that  1 
efforts  of  teachers  and  pupils  will  not  be  productive  of  the  b 
results.  The  superintendent  is  often  the  only  person  who  can  see  1 
end  from  the  beginning,  the  attention  of  his  subordinates  bei 
absorbed  in  the  work  of  a  particular  grade.  His  advice  shou 
therefore,  be  invaluable  in  the  promotion  of  pupils  and  in  the  e 
ployment  of  teachers.  If  the  text-books  contain  arithmetical 
other  work  unsuited  to  the  age  of  the  pupils,  he  should  detect 
and  for  the  time  at  least,  cause  its  omission  from  the  curriculu 
He  should  not  allow  the  intellectual  development  of  any  pupil  to 
sacrificed  upon  the  arms  of  the  Moloch  of  thoroness. 

Very  often  those  who  preach  the  gospel  of  the  three  R's  a 
whose  attainments  do  not  extend  far  beyond  the  common  branch 
daim  that  the  introduction  of  advanced  studies  involves  the  negl< 
of  the  common  branches.  If  this  were  a  necessary  result,  the  da 
might  be  a  valid  argument.  It  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that 
student  of  good  parts  can  master  the  elements  of  algebra  a 
geometry  in  connection  with  arithmetic  by  the  time  he  beooo 
mature  enough  to  master  the  most  difficult  portions  of  the  sciec 
of  number,  that  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  geography  are  nu 
quickly  comprehended  in  connection  with  the  elements  of  the  natui 
sciences,  and  that  the  most  technical  portions  of  English  grai 
mar  are  best  understood  when  studied  in  connection  with  one 
more  foreign  languages.  Too  often  the  golden  period  for  stud 
ing  foreign  languages  has  passed  before  the  student  is  allowed 
see  the  alphabet  of  a  foreign  tongue.  Several  prominait  sup< 
intendents  have  been  earnestly  discussing  the  feasibility  and  in  t 
or  three  instances  have  been  trjring  the  experiment  of  introdud] 
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Latin  and  algebra  into  the  grammar  schools.  In  cities  where  a 
number  of  grammar  schools  are  maintained,  at  least  one  grammar 
school  should  have  its  course  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  who  are 
very  bright  or  have  prospect  of  entering  professional  life. 

Moreover  thoroness  is  a  relative  term.  Every  educated  man 
knows  and  must  be  content  to  know  many  things  superficially, 
while  he  seeks  to  know  thoroly  one  or  more  of  the  arts  or  sciences 
in  which  he  strives  to  be  a  specialist.  Very  many  of  the  apostles 
of  thoroness  would  beat  a  retreat  if  they  were  made  to  face  a 
thoro  examination  on  the  theory  of  number,  on  the  why  of  our 
leading  cities,  on  the  philosophy  of  the  parts  of  speech;  and  yet 
these  things  belong  to  the  thoro  mastery  of  arithmetic,  geography, 
and  grammar.  The  superintendent  and  his  teachers  should  be 
satisfied  if  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  a  subject  is  adequate  for  the 
n^xt  step  in  the  curriculum  of  study.  Here  again  there  is  need  of 
the  most  skilful  supervision. 

The  superintendent  is  an  invaluable  officer  in  other  respects. 
In  the  erection  of  buildings,  in  the  purchase  of  furniture,  in  the 
selection  of  text-books  for  supplementary  i^eading,  and  in  the 
grading  of  the  schools,  his  counsels  should  mold  the  deliberations 
of  the  boards  of  directors  and  guide  them  in  a  wise  expenditure 
of  the  public  funds.  His  courage  is  frequently  called  into  exercise 
in  the  examination  of  teachers.  It  requires  courage  of  a  high 
order  to  cut  off  those  who  lack  skill  or  scholarship  as  soon  as  the 
defect  is  unmistakably  apparent. 

His  visits,  which  should  be  those  of  a  friend,  not  of  a  spy,  re- 
quire the  highest  skill  and  the  greatest  tact.  A  school  may  be  a 
good  school;  yet  if  it  never  receives  a  visit  from  a  good  superin- 
tendent, it  must  suffer  loss.  If  after  the  first  visit  the  children 
on  learning  of  his  coming  stay  away  from  school,  the  presumption 
is  against  him.  If  his  coming  is  hailed  like  simshine  on  a  cloudy  day, 
if  his  presence  is  an  inspiration  to  nobler  aspirations  and  more 
earnest  efforts,  if  he  is  at  all  times  hailed  as  a  welcome  guest  and 
a  very  help  in  the  hour  of  perplexity,  his  influence  will  not  depart 
with  the  farewell  at  the  door,  his  personality  will  have  left  a  traoe 
on  the  school  and  ^*a  subtle  fragrance  as  when  sandal  wood  has 
lain  for  a  while  in  paper,  or  rosemary  among  clothes.'' 

The  creation  of  a  proper  school  sentiment  is  one  of  the  chief 
duties  of  a  superintendent.  Public  opinion  needs  continual  agi- 
tation in  the  direction  of  better  schools.  The  time  of  the  citizen 
is  engrossed  by  matters  of  business  and  politics;  he  is  willing  to 
throw  upon  others  the  responsibility  for  the  education  of  his  children. 
It  helps  the  cause  if  puUic  attention  is  directed  to  the  progress  of 
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other  Bchool  districts,  to  the  achieveinentA  of  directors  and  tea 
ebewhere.  Partiality  for  that  which  is  our  own  leads  us  to  s 
without  quc?stion  the  praises  and  flatteries  of  others;  to  be  told 
we  have  the  best  schools  in  the  county  or  the  country  nuiy  ] 
the  death-knell  of  all  progress.  May  the  praises  of  our  i 
system  not  lull  us  to  sleep? 

The  work  of  stirring  up  our  people  on  educational  qua 
cannot  be  too  thoroly  done  at  this  time.  At  the  opening  of 
school  buildings  in  our  cities  and  boroughs  antl  at  meetings  o 
citizens  held  in  rural  sections,  the  superintendent  can  g^vt 
teachers  credit  for  good  work  done  by  them  and  their  pupils,  < 
the  interest  of  parents  in  the  progress  of  their  children,  show 
may  be  achieved  by  education  for  the  future  welfare  of  the 
rounity  and  the  commonwealth,  and  convince  the  taxpayers 
money  wisely  expended  upon  the  public  schoob  is  the  best  ii 
ment  ever  made  of  public  funds.      Nathan  C.  ScHAKpFsm, 

Penntylvofua.  State  Supt.  of  Public  Instructit 

Cbc  Kindergarten  Hge 

up  to  an  age  more  or  less  certain,  the  child  does  not  feel  the  n« 
any  companion  or  playmate,  and  he  is  as  much  the  companion  < 
mother  as  be  was  before  he  acquired  the  power  of  self-locomo 
Any  observer  of  the  development  of  child-life  must  have  no 
the  ease  with  which  young  children  amuse  themselves,  and  the 
pie  devices  which  chain  their  attention  during  this  era,  when 
are  growing  away  from  the  side  of  physical  union  with  the  mo 
At  this  period  the  child  not  only  does  not  care  for  other  playn 
or  for  the  outside  world,  but  resents  in  an  unmistakable  tna 
any  attempt  to  divorce  him  from  his  mother,  or  to  take  him  01 
her  sight  or  out  of  her  immediate  vicinity.  After  a  time,  how 
the  period  arrives  when  a  child  longs  for  other  children,  and  d( 
more  or  less  definitely  to  separate  himself  from  his  mother,  ai 
go  out  upon  the  world  which  his  growing  vision  sees  spread 
before  him.  This  epoch  marks  a  more  thoughtful  period,  am 
beginning  of  the  era  at  which  kindergarten  training  should  b< 
While  varying  in  different  children,  it  is  very  rare'  to  find 
epoch  of  separation  developed  before  the  child  reaches  the  ag 
\^  four  and  a  half  years,  and  oftener  it  is  at  some  point  betweeT 

H     ■  ages  of  four  and  a  half  and  five  years  of  age.    Before  this  agi 

~\  child  has  not  developed  sufficiently  on  the  mental  side  to  ma 

profitable  to  begin  kindergarten  instruction. 

Bonton.  Frank  A.  FrrzpATEJc 

[From  an  addiMs.] 
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8clf-6oi^rnmeiit  of  8tudciite 

HOW   THE   IDEA    WORKED   AT   THE   WOMAN ^S    COLLEGE 
OF   NORTHWEariEEN   UNIVEESITY.  * 

did  not  at  all  prescribe  what  should  be  done,  but  what 

we  hoped  was  perfectly  well  known — it  was  a  breathing 

place  for  heavenly  thoughts.     I  valued  this  time  more 

than  any  other  except  evening  prayers. 

I  constantly  visited  the  young  ladies  in  their  rooms,  never  once 

being  met  with  coldness,  and  almost  always  we  knelt  together  to 

ask  God's  blessing  on  those  at  home,  and  those  here,  who  were  often 

lonely  because  home  was  far  away. 

On  the  first  Sunday  after  the  college  opened,  one  of  my  pupils 
came  to  my  room  saying:  "Miss  Willard,  we  can't  bear  to  go  in  a 
procession  over  to  the  church.  They  say  it  has  always  been  the 
custom,  but  if  you  would  trust  us  to  go  independently,  I  feel  sure 
you  would  never  have  occasion  to  regret  it;  for  we  would  all  be 
loyal  to  you  and  to  the  school." 

My  heart  responded,  "Amen  and  amen.  We  will  find  a  more 
excellent  way."  Very  soon  a  request  came  that  the  young  women 
might  be  members  of  the  (open)  literary  societies  of  tiie  imiversity, 
of  which  there  were  four,  the  Hinman  and  Adelphic  in  college, 
the  Philomanthean  and  Euphronian  in  the  preparatory  school.  But 
these  societies  all  met  in  the  evening,  the  distance  from  our  college 
was  six  or  seven  squares,  the  young  ladies  had  always  been  strictly 
kept  to  many  rules,  and  when  they  left  the  college  grounds  to  go 
to  public  audiences  were  to  be  accompanied  by  teachers.  The  idea 
of  their  participating  in  debates  with  young  men,  and  making 
orations  was  unheard  of,  and  "besides,"  quoth  some  objectoTB, 
"some  of  them  might  prevent  a  young  man  from  having  as  frequent 
opportunity  to  speak  as  he  otherwise  would  have  had,  or  might 
possibly  be  elected  president  of  a  society — such  an  improper  posi- 
tion for  a  yoimg  lady  to  hold!"  But  Dr.  Haven,  president  of 
the  university,  thought  the  objections  were  all  mole-hills,  and  the 
advantages  were  mountain  high.  "Here  they  can  measure  swords,*' 
he  said;  "hdre,  even  more  than  in  the  recitation-room,  young  men 
will  learn  that  young  women  are  their  peers.  It  will  break  down  the 
prejudice  against  woman's  public  speech  and  work;  it  will  refine 
the  young  men  and  develop  intellectual  power  in  the  girls — ^precisely 
what  each  class  most  needs." 

*Miss  Willard  was  a  great  teacher.    The  article  here  presented  was  originally 
written  for  The  School  JowmaL 
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But  he  warned  me  more  than  once  that  the  success  of  tiu 
turesome  experiment  was  in  my  hands.  Teachen  could  nol 
attend  the  societies;  their  presence  would  be  irksome.  The 
must  go  and  come  at  night,  and  thej  must  do  this  alway; 
strictly  by  themselvefi. 

I  remember  the  clandestine  visits  of  "  university  boya  **  t 
college  grounds  in  former  days,  the  secret  sleigh  rides  and  i 
light  walks,  from  which  my  sister  and  1  had  always  kept  t 
but  of  which  we  dared  not  tell,  and  I  knew  that  in  our  ohna  i 
there  had  been  no  more,  if  as  much,  of  this  as  in  the  average 
boarding  school.  Could  I  brave  public  opinion  and  take  tbe 
on  a  method  never  before  applied  to  a  co-education  school? 
it  right  thus  to  hazard  our  sacred  cause?  Much  I  mused  and 
prayed. 

One  evening,  soon  after  these  requests  for  larger  liberty,  1 1 
my  pupils  to  remain  after  prayers.  I  can  see  the  bright  d 
parlors  planted  out  to  my  beautiful  garden  of  girls.  I  told 
all  that  has  been  stated  here,  all  my  scruples,  aspirations,  }i 
I  told  them  how  I  came  to  Evanston  as  a  school-girl  about  thi 
years  before  and  of  my  "  ne'er-do-weel "  term  in  this  very  col 
of  my  conversion,  and,  finally,  of  my  heart-break  when  my 
Mary  died.  Then  I  laid  before  them  my  plan  of  school  govemi 
which  was  to  put  it  almost  wholly  into  their  own  hands,  to 
no  rules  except  those  that  they  and  their  teachers  felt  to  I 
vital  importance,  and  closed  with  some  such  statement  as  tht 
lowing:  '*  Here  is  an  enterprise  tlie  like  of  which  was  never 
a  college  with  women  trustees  and  faculty,  a  woman  president 
women  students.  Up  yonder  in  the  grove  is  a  first-class  i 
college,  and  to  every  one  of  its  advantages  we  are  invited,  oi 
condition — all  of  us  must  at  all  times  be  Christian  ladies. 
girls,  I  place  your  destiny  in  your  own  hands;  I  confide  mil 
you,  also,  for  this  is  my  own  home  town;  and  my  good  nai 
more  to  me  tlian  life.  Besides  all  this,  and  greater,  the  destit 
this  woman's  college,  and,  to  some  degree,  that  of  the  co-educ 
experiment,  rests  with  you  young  creatures,  fair  and  sweet, 
help  you  to  be  good !"  We  knelt  in  prayer  for  grace  alid  ^id 
and  Uien,  with  my  faithful  faculty  I  passed  from  the  room,  lea 
the  girls  to  organize,  according  to  the  written  plans  I  had  prev 
ly  explained  to  the  leading  pupib,  their  "Roll  of  Honor** 
"  Self-governed  Societies." 

How  nobly  they  fulfilled  their  trust !  I  used  oftentimes  to 
that  I  behaved  as  well.   On  Sunday,  when  they  entered  churdi  i 
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their  own  sweet  will,  with  what  pride,  even  such  as  might  thrill  a 
mother's  breast,  I  noted  their  unexceptional  manners.  No  whisper- 
ing, no  tittering,  and  woe  to  the  youth  who  tried  to  slip  sly  billets- 
doux  into  the  hands  of  **  my  girls  "  as  they  entered  or  left  the 
sacred  edifice.  How  many  a  Friday  night  at  10  o'clock,  lying  in  my 
bed  at  Rest  Cottage,  four  blocks  from  the  woman's  college  and  on 
the  same  street,  I  have  heard  the  light  steps  of  that  long  procession 
going  home  from  the  university  building,  where  they,  separating 
into  four  groups  as  they  entered  the  campus,  had  attended  their 
respective  societies,  and  I  have  wept  to  think  how  true  and  self- 
respecting  a  college  full  of  girls  could  be.  The  town  pronounced  my 
method  "  a  success  " ;  Dr.  Haven  was  satisfied — ^which  meant  every- 
thing to  me — ^and  a  teacher  not  now  in  the  university,  one  who 
thought  my  "  government "  was  **  hair  brained,"  said,  "The  trouble 
is,  these  girls  are  quite  too  loyal ;  they  make  a  hobby  of  it." 

As  this  method  developed,  it  was  my  custom  to  say  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  term,  "We  will  have  no  rules  whatever,  just  so  long 
as  everything  is  quiet,  your  time  diligently  occupied,  and  your 
punctucdity  without  flaw.  We  have  no  need  of  rules.  Let  us  see 
how  long  we  can  go  without  them.  I  will  post  a  time-table  in  the 
hall,  and  let  us  live  by  it.  Regard  the  teachers  as  you  would  your 
mother  and  elder  sister  at  home.  You  advise  with  them  £is  to 
what  is  best  for  you  in  every  way,  feel  free  to  do  the  same  with  us ; 
that  is  what  we  are  here  for." 

The  girls  were  so  delighted  to  have  no  rules  that  the  older  ones 
gave  little  comfort  to  the  younger  when  they  began  misbehaving, 
which  they  did,  not  from  bad  intention,  but  on  account  of  thought- 
lessness. After  a  while,  however,  we  would  see  the  necessity  of  some 
one  rule,  then  it  would  be  announced.  Every  girl  in  school  was 
a  candidate  for  the  Roll  of  Honor,  which  distinction  could  only  be 
reached  by  one  month  of  faultless  deportment  and  punctuality.  So 
it  fell  out  that  for  the  first  month  we  had  no  rules,  on  the  principle 
that  "A  new  broom  sweeps  dean."  In  the  second  month,  we  had 
almost  no  need  of  rules,  for  everyone  was  on  the  keen  stretch  to 
reach  the  Roll  of  Honor,  and  the  third  month,  all  being  anxious  to 
remain  at  that  high  grade,  there  was  an  esprit  de  carps  in  the  school 
that  held  the  pupils  to  the  mark.  So  that  the  bondage  of  school 
discipline,  of  which  I  had  had  so  much  always  as  a  teacher  and  a 
member  of  faculties,  was  reduced  to  a  minimum;  ind^,  became 
almost  inappreciable.  This  was  especially  true  when  we  had  grad- 
uated from  the  Roll  of  Honor  grade  enough  of  our  older  and  more 
prominent  girls  into  the  self-governed  class,  so  that  their  noble  be- 
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havior  was  indeed  "  an  example  to  the  flock,"  an  incentive  to 
one  below  them,  because  the  self-governed  grade  was  opened 
youngest.  I  remember  that  my  little  cousin,  Rilla.  Norton, 
only  twelve  years  of  age,  not  only  attained  this  honor  but  ever 
ward  maintained  it. 

After  one  year's  successful  trial,  the  plan  was  officially  ou 
for  the  public  in  the  following  language : 


OOVEBMMJENT. 

The  phrases  made  and  provided  for  literature  of  the  ct 
style  will  not  be  employed  under  this  head.  "  Mild  but  firm,' 
the  parental  type,"  have  been  the  usual  dianges  rung  whei 
fruitful  topic  was  under  consideration. 

The  general  basis  of  government  in  this  institution  is 
merit  shall  be  distinguished  by  privilege.  Any  young  lady  wi 
tablishes  for  herself  a  trustworthy  character  will  be  tmste 
cordingly.  After  a  probation  of  one  month,  anyone  who,  d 
this  time,  has  been  tojal  to  the  relations  of  the  echool,  an 
not  once  required  reproof,  will  have  her  name  inscribed  upo 
Holl  of  Honor,  and  will  be  invested  with  certain  powers  and  re 
sibilities  usually  restricted  to  the  facility.  The  Roll  of  Hone 
its  constitution,  officers,  and  regular  meetings,  and  sends  w 
reports  to  the  teachers  relative  to  the  trusts  of  which  it  is  mac 
depository.  A  single  reproof  conditions,  and  two  reproofs  n 
any  of  its  members,  who  can  regain  their  places  by  the  same  pi 
thru  which  they  were  at  first  attained.  Those  who  during  oe 
tire  term  have  not  been  conditioned  (by  a  single  reproof),  upo 
RoU  of  Honor,  arc  promoted  to  the  self-governed  list,  and  givi 
pledge:  "  I  will  try  so  to  act  that,  if  all  others  followed  m 
ample,  our  school  would  need  no  rules  whatever.  In  mannen 
in  punctuality  I  will  try  to  be  a  model,  and  in  all  my  interc 
with  ray  teachers  and  schoolmates,  I  will  seek,  above  all  e!»« 
things  that  make  for  peace." 

Thenceforward  these  young  ladies  do  as  they  please  so  loi 
they  please  to  do  right.  Every  pupil  in  school  is  eligible,  fii 
the  Roll  of  Honor;  next  to  a  place  among  the  self -governed,  1 
there  is  no  ground  for  jealousy.  Scholarship  does  not  enter 
the  requirements  of  admission — character  is  placed  above  all 
petition  here. 

A  year's  trial  of  this  plan  has  proved  that  it  is  practicable, 
that  school  discipline  may  vitally  contribute  to  the  growth  of  b 
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self-reliant  character.     The  ideal  set  before  each  pupil,  the  sum  of 

all  "  regulations,"  the  proverb  of  the  school  is  this :     "  Jusf  be  a 

Christian  lady." 

«««««« 

N.  B. — ^At  the  close  of  the  year,  twelve  young  ladies  were  on  the 
Self-governed  List,  and  all  the  rest  were  on  the  Roll  of  Honor. 

Successful  candidates  were  promoted  to  the  Roll  of  Honor,  or 
the  Self-governed  grade,  at  evening  prayers,  pledging  themselves 
before  the  school  and  receiving  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

I  think  our  girls  felt  as  did  the  young  knights  of  old,  and 
held  their  vows  as  sacredly.  To  show  the  care  they  exercised,  I 
copy  a  note  from  the  Roll  of  Honor  girls  at  College  Cbttage : 

Miss  Willard  and  members  of  faculty. — ^Tlie  Roll  of  Honor  have  decided 

that  Miss  and  Miss  remain  on  the  Junior  Grade,  and  Miss  

should  be  on  the  same  grade  if  at  all  on  the  Roll  of  Honor. 

Aiso  by  unanimous  vote  that  none  be  promoted  to  the  Self-governed  List 
until  next  term. 

We  posted  in  the  parlor  the  list  of  Roll  of  Honor,  and  Self-governed 
girls,  and  printed  in  the  catalog,  next  to  the  faculty,  the  names  of  their  leaders. 

Castile,  N,  Y.  Frances  E.  Wiluubid. 


Better  pay  for  Ceacbere 

Without  the  vitalizing  touch  of  a  properly  qualified  teacher, 
houses,  grounds  and  equipment  are  largely  dead  mechanism.  It  is 
the  teacher  that  breathes  the  breath  of  life  into  the  school.  Better 
schools  are  impossible  without  better  teachers.  Better  teachers 
are  impossible  without  better  education,  better  training,  and  better 
opportunities  for  them  to  obtain  such  education  and  training. 
Better  education  and  better  training  and  the  utilization  of  better 
opportunities  for  these  by  teachers  are  impossible  without  better 
pay  for  teachers.  Reason  as  we  may  about  it,  gush  as  we  may 
about  the  nobility  of  the  work  and  the  glorious  rewards  of  it  here- 
after, back  of  this  question  of  better  teachers  must  still  lie  the 
cold  business  question  of  better  pay. 

With  short  school  terms,  small  salaries,  poor  school  houses,  and 
other  conditions  adverse  to  success,  we  cannot  hope  to  command 
and  retain  first-rate  talent  in  this  business  of  teaching  the  rural 
schools,  however  good  or  however  accessible  the  opportunities  for 
improving  teachers  may  be  made.  ...  As  long  as  the  annual 
salary  paid  the  teacher  who  works  upon  the  immortal  stuff  of  mind 
and  soul  is  less  than  that  paid  the  rudest  workers  in  wood  and  iron, 
less  than  that  paid  the  man  that  shoes  your  horse  or  plows  your 
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com  or  paints  your  house  or  keeps  your  jail,  the  best  talent  i 
not  be  secured  and  kept  in  the  teadiing  profession^  the  tead 
profession  must  continue  to  be  made  in  many  instances  but  a  s 
ping-stone  to  more  profitable  employments  or  a  means  of  pensioz 
ineflBcient  and  needy  mediocrity. 

The  fint  step,  then,  in  the  direction  of  improvement  of  teac 
is  an  increase  in  the  salary  of  teachers  so  as  to  make  it  worth 
while  of  capable  men  and  women  to  enter  the  profession  of  teadi 
to  remain  in  it,  to  put  themselves  in  training  for  it,  and  to  s 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  ofi^ered  for  improvement.  An 
crease  in  the  monthly  compensation  and  an  increase  in  the  am 
school  term  are  the  only  two  ways  of  increasing  the  teacher's  sal 
The  only  means  of  increasing  compensation  and  school  term  ii 
increasing  the  available  school  fimds  for  each  schooL  The  i 
practical  means  of  doing  this  under  present  conditions  is  by  < 
solidation  and  local  taxation. 

That  the  counties  and  districts  that  pay  the  best  salaries 
cure  as  a  rule  the  best  teachers  is  the  best  evidence  that  this  ques 
of  better  teachers  is  largely  a  question  of  better  salaries.  With 
growth  of  educational  sentiment  and  enthusiasm  the  demand 
better  teachers  has  grown,  but  every  community  that  demanc 
better  teacher  ought  to  remember  that  the  demand  is  unreason 
and  unlikely  to  be  met  unless  the  means  for  better  pay  be  provi 
by  the  community. 

The  raising  of  the  standard  of  examination  and  gradation 
teachers  will  be  ineffective,  and  perhaps  unfair,  unless   it  is 
companied  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  wages  of  teach 
Of  what  avail  will  it  be  to  raise  the  requirements  without  rais 
the  compensation,  when  even  now^  with  the  present  low  stand 
of  qualifications,  it  is  almost  impossible  in  many  counties  to 
enough  teachers  to  teach  the  schools,  and  when  even  now  the  sf 
qualifications  will  command  much  better  compensation   in   ahx 
any  other  vocation.    The  logical  result  of  raising  the  standard 
examination  and  gradation  without  raising  the  prices  paid  wo 
be  to  decrease  the  supply  of  teachers  and  render  it  practio 
impossible  to  supply  the  schools  with  teachers.    An  increase  in 
requirements  for  teaching,  a  multiplication  of  the  opportunities 
the  improvement  of  teachers,  and    a    mandatory    requirement 
teachers  to  avail  themselves  of  these  opportunities,  must  in  all  rea 
and  fairness  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  sala 
Better  work  deserves  and  commands  better  pay. 

North  Carolina.  J.  Y.  JoiKxa, 

State  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 
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Methodology  of  Education 


Cbc  Rcdtetf on* 

I.    THX  AIMS  OV  THX  SXCITATlOy.  ! 

Discussed  by  Pbov.  Clmxk. 

|T  was  formerlj  thought  by  teachers  that  the  aims  of  a  reci- 
tation were  to  test  the  results  of  a  previously  assigned  lesson 
and  to  assign  anew  one,  t.^.,  to  give  out  a  certain  njumber 
of  pages  to  be  studied  from  some  aathor.  This  certainly  is  a 
wrong  conception  of  the  work  to  be  done.  The  teacher  knows,  or  ought 
to  know,  the  order  in  which  the  new  things  of  a  subject  should  be  given 
to  his  children,  and  also  the  rapidity  with  which  they  should  be  given. 
The  author  is  apt  to  tell  too  much,  and  while  this  would  do  no  harm, 
if  the  pupils  were  able  to  receive,  it  would  lead  to  confusion  in 
their  ideas.  In  arithmetic,  children  should  sed^  out  certain  prin- 
ciples ;  instead  they  are  at  once  put  to  work  on  some  problem.  Pre- 
liminary work  should  be  done  in  the  class  by  the  teadier.  If  this  is 
left  to  the  children  themselves,  they  will  be  apt  to  go  in  the  wrong 
way.  Another  aim  that  should  not  be  is  to  interest  the  pupils  in 
the  teacher  himself,  instead  of  the  subject  he  is  presenting.  (Mr. 
Clark  gave  illustrations  of  the  seniors  working  in  the  model  school 
to  prove  this.)  Another  wrong  aim  is  the  impression  that  is  con- 
stantly forced  upon  the  pupil  that  his  work  is  gauged.  The  real 
object  is  to  keep  the  mind  in  proper  contact  with  the  proper  amount 
and  kind  of  subject  matter. 

First,  the  summing  up  of  the  child's  experiences  on  the  sub- 
ject which  is  to  be  presented. 

Second,  preparation  for  the  new  things  which  are  to  be  pre- 
sented. 

Third,  clear  presentation  of  the  lesson  to  be  learned. 


^Partial  Report  of  the  Faculty  Conference  of  the  Normal  Schod  at  Cali- 
fomia.  Pa.. 

The  faculty  of  the  state  normal  sdiool  of  California,  Pennsylvania,  holds 
yery  interesting  weekly  conferences,  under  the  leadership  of  the  prindpNEd,  Dr. 
Theodore  B.  Noss.  Routine  business  is,  as  a  rule,  avoided,  and  the  time  mainly 
devoted  to  pedagogical  discussions  that  are  stfanulating  to  the  teachers,  and 
unify  and  strengthen  the  work  of  the  whole  schooL  EmrcATioy  al  FomrnATioif  s  has 
been  favored  with  the  following  condensed  report  of  one  of  these  conferences  which 
was  held  eiffht  years  ago.  The  discussions,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  not  merely  theo- 
retical, Imt  each  speaker  draws  fredy  upon  his  practiod  experience  in  the 
class-room  and  thus  brinss  out  many  suggestions  of  value  to  teachers  gen- 
erally.   The  topic  of  the  discussions  here  given  in  part,  was  **Ttkt  Redtation.* 
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Fourth)  arrangemect  of  the  things  learned  under  their  pn 
•heads. 

Finally,  a  reproductioii  of  the  entire  lessen  hy  the  pupils. 


Discussed  by  Db.  Eukenfeld. 
The  main  quostion  I  consider  is,  as  to  whether  I  am  linking  n 
I  am  doing  with  the  other  branches  of  study  or  not.  The  princ 
object  ifl  to  keep  pushing  ahead  to  get  something  done  to^ 
that  was  not  done  yesterday.  The  greatest  difficulty  that  I  exp 
ence  here,  especially  with  the  lower  classes,  is  that  my  classes 
not  well  graded,  and  to  decide  what  I  shall  sacriHce  and  wlu 
BhaJl  have  well  done  are  other  things  that  give  me  much  trou 
Shall  I  leave  the  best  ones  to  take  care  of  themseh 
Shall  I  bring  forward  those  that  are  back,  or,  shall  I  take  care  of 
best  ones  and  let  the  backward  ones  come  up  as  best  tbey  c 
Those  are  the  two  extrtmcs.  I  strike  an  average,  striving  alw 
to  be  on  Ihe  forward  side  of  the  average,  to  dwell  a  little  more  t 
the  ones  that  can  travel  fastest  than  those  tliat  are  slow.  Tl 
is  danger  of  dallyirg  too  much  with  the  slow  ones.  Another  d 
culty  is  to  keep  the  interest  of  all.  If  I  deal  with  A,  B,  C,  anc 
who  forget  so  much,  then  those  that  are  ahead  lose  interest  i 
certain  ones  will  get  to  thinking  about  something  else.  I  t 
to  get  each  class  forward  some  step,  or  steps,  or  half  step  e 
day  and  especially  do  I  aim  to  overcome  that  carelessness  ab 
getting  possession  and  holding  possession  of  that  which  they  h 
learned.  There  arc  some  students  that  never  seem  to  realize  t 
they  must  put  into  their  pockets  what  they  learn  to-day  as  capi 
for  to-day,  to-morrow,  and  the  years  to  come,  that  they  must  i 
propriatc  and  digest  what  they  have  learned. 


Discussed  by  Peof.  Meese. 
In  assigning  lessons,  think  always  of  the  strong  pupil  instead 
the  weak.  There  will  always  be  plenty  of  weak  ones.  I  look  o' 
the  program  and  see  what  other  work  those  pupils  have.  i 
instance,  if  the  class  had  but  two  or  three  subjects,  the  lesi 
would  be  somewhat  heavier  than  at  present.  To  be  concrete,  I  i 
refer  to  a  lesson  in  general  history.  I  gave  the  class  some  inf 
mation  on  topics  pertaining  to  the  subject.     Perhaps  it  ia  n 
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at  first  to  help  them  select  the  leading  thoughts  or  topics  and 
I  am  the  critic,  then  I  ask  them  leading  questions;  what  in  their 
judgment  are  the  things  that  made  the  history  of  Rome  what  it  is? 
Is  the  Servile  war  important,  and  what  was  its  effect  on  the  history 
of  Rome?  What  in  your  mind  has  been  the  leading  things  which  led 
to  the  downfall  of  the  kingdom  in  Rome?  What  things,  in  your 
opinion,  brought  about  the  establishment  of  the  empire?  I  appeal 
to  the  judgment  of  the  student,  often  he  is  wrong,  but  yet  he  is 
not  a  mere  machine.  I  must  bring  forth  evidences  of  thought.  Too 
much  outlining  may  do  the  student  serious  injury.  The  lower  classes, 
because  weaker  may  need  more  help,  and  yet  I  like  to  throw  them 
upon  their  own  resources.  Let  the  comments  be  from  students.  I 
believe  in  assigning  lessons,  not  in  saying.  Take  the  next  ten  pages 
in  U.  S.  History.  We  must  take  into  consideration  the  amount  of 
time  students  have  for  the  study  of  the  branch.  It  is  necessary  in 
the  assignment  of  lessons  for  the  teacher  to  select  some  subject 
matter  upon  which  the  mind  of  the  pupil  is  to  dwell. 

IV.      THE  teacher's   PBEPARATION. 

Discussed  by  Miss  MacPhebson. 

One  thing  important  to  the  teacher's  preparation  is  a  study  of 
the  individual  pupils,  to  learn  to  know  the  class,  to  become  acquainted 
with  their  needs.  The  better  we  are  acquainted  with  the  class,  the 
better  we  know  how  to  prepare  our  work  for  them.  In  the  study  of 
the  subject,  a  great  deal  of  the  preparation  is  past  preparation. 
All  of  the  teacher's  reading  in  the  past  is  a  preparation. 
All  of  our  past  work  is  preparation.  The  present  preparation  in 
each  special  subject  comes  in  as  absolutely  necessary.  We  must  be 
familiar  with  the  topic  and  branch  presented.  The  book  the 
children  are  reciting  from  should  come  first.  Even  tho  I  am  familiar 
with  it  I  always  go  over  the  subject  matter,  then  over  other  matter 
relating  to  that  from  other  text-books,  etc.  I  believe  in  plan- 
making  as  a  saving  of  time,  a  plan  based  on  psychology.  I 
would  also  mention  another  preparation,  a  social  preparation,  a 
recreation  at  times.  Tho  we  get  information  from  text-books,  if  we 
had  more  recreaiionf  we  would  do  better  work.  As  a  part  of  the 
physical  preparation,  I  would  mention  good  food,  sleep,  etc.  The 
better  the  state  of  the  physical  being,  the  better  work  will  be  done 
in  the  class-room. 

V.    the  pupix's  fbepabation. 

Discussed  by  Miss  Acken. 
Much  of  the  preparation  the  pupil  needs  to  give  to  the  work 
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dqpends  upon  the  advancement  of  the  pupil  in  the  subject.  Duii 
the  first  few  yean  he  has  really  nothing  much  to  spare.  Ve 
early  he  should  be  taught  that  he  has  something^  to  do  and  tl 
he  is  not  merely  to  be  entertained.  Algebra  and  arithmetic  wov 
need  more  preparation  than  reading,  yet  they  ought  to  feel  tl 
there  is  something  positively  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  preparati 
in  every  branch,  lliey  should  feel  that  they  have  something  to 
at  school  and  at  home. 

VI.    THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  WORK  AHONO  THX  CLASS. 

Discussed  by  Prof.  Ksffsr. 

If  I  were  working  with  a  class  of  juniors  I  would  consider  t 
best  thing  that  could  be  done  to  be  to  give  them  conceit  woii 
to  a  medium-sized  class  individual  work.  A  certain  nuii^)er 
questions  that  come  up  should  come  in  rotation.  By  this  I  do  n 
mean  following  the  roll  in  regular  order^  but  they  should  be  giv 
to  the  best  as  well  as  the  worst  in  the  class.  Then  there  are  oth 
questions  that  come  up  in  every  class,  those  questions  that  wou 
be  termed  side-issues  which  often  show  the  teaching  abilr 
of  a  teacher  quicker  than  any  other.  A  teacher  should  gi 
questions  that  come  from  studying  the  caliber  of  the  dai 
of  its  habits,  etc.  To  one  class  of  pupils  a  teacher  wou 
give  a  question  that  would  make  that  pupil  feel  satisfied  that  1 
was  answering  a  question  that  no  one  else  could  answer  in  the  dss 
to  another  a  question  dependent  on  the  study  of  the  text-bod 
to  another,  a  question  that  could  be  answered  by  "Yes**  and  •*No 
My  plan  would  be  ahead  of  the  medium  ones.  Flan  work  in  tl 
line  of  the  ones  that  lead  rather  than  those  that  follow. 


To  elevate  above  the  spirit  of  the  age  must  be  regarded  as  tl 
end  of  education ;  and  this  must  stand  clearly  developed  before  i 
ere  we  mark  out  the  appointed  road.  The  child  is  not  to  be  educate 
for  the  present — for  tiiis  is  done  without  our  aid  unceasingly  an 
powerfully — but  for  the  remote  future,  and  often  in  opposition  \ 
the  immediate  future.  The  spirit  which  is  to  be  shunned  must  I 
known. — Jean  Paul. 


The  no-recess  plan  is  an  abomination.  — G.  Stani^ey  Haul. 

Good  bodily  health  is  the  most  favorable  condition  for  goo 
moral  health.  — G.  Stakxet  TTat.t^ 
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Famous  Teachers 


Coldtoi  as  a  Ceacbcr 

OR  the  last  forty  years  Russian  society  has  taken  a 
lively  interest  in  educational  subjects.  Teadiers,  medi- 
cal men,  scientists,  and  cultured  people  generally,  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  advancement  of  popular  edu- 
cation. Prominent  among  these  is  Count  Leo  Tolstoi,  the  great 
social  reformer,  novelist,  founder  of  a  new  religion,  and  author  of 
philosophical  treatises. 

Tolstoi  was  bom  August  28,  1828,'*'  in  the  village  of  Yasnaya 
Polyana  (Poland),  near  Tula.  In  1848  he  entered  the  University 
of  Kasan.  He  failed  in  the  examination  in  Russian  history  and 
Grerman,  tho  well  prepared  in  both  subjects.  It  is  said  that  the 
examining  professor  had  a  grudge  against  his  family.  Entering 
the  law  department,  he  obtained  the  degree  of  Master  of  Law  in 
1848.  In  1851  he  entered  the  army,  and  while  there  published  his 
first  writings,  whidi  won  him  many  friends  in  literary  circles. 

In  1856  Tolstoi  resigned  and  went  to  St.  Petersburg.  Here  he 
became  acquainted  with  Turgenef ,  Gondiaroff,  and  Nekrasof ,  who 
praised  his  talent.  But  the  social  life  of  the  city  was  distasteful 
to  him.  He  was  shocked  at  the  lack  of  hiunane  considerations  in 
commerce  and  political  affairs.  He  returned  to  Yasnaya  and  soon 
after  established  a  school,  and  published  a  pedagogical  magazine, 
known  as  the  Yasna  Polana. 

Before  entering  upon  the  educational  work  Tolstoi  went  abroad 
to  study  pedagogy.  He  consulted  with  pedagogical  leaders  in 
Germany,  France,  and  other  countries,  visited  sdiools  and  studied 
methods  of  teaching.  But  he  returned  disappointed,  having  found 
nothing  which  could  be  applied  in  Russia. 

Tolstoi  conceived  the  idea  that  in  Grermany,  France,  and  Switz- 
erland the  people  do  not  acquire  any  knowledge  from  the  sdiools 
they  attend.  "If  some  one,"  he  says,  "were  to  judge  the  people 
of  France,  for  instance,  merely  by  their  schools,  instead  of  seeing 
them  in  their  homes,  the  factories,  and  on  the  street,  he  would  con- 
clude that  they  must  be  full  of  superstition,  rude,  and  ignorant. 
But  as  soon  as  one  comes  in  contact  with  these  people,  it  is  seen 
that  they  are  really  intelligent.''    He  cites  as  an  example  a  work- 

*The  Russians  still  cling  to  the  elsewhere  obsolete  chronology,  and  the  date 
should  be  designated  as  O.  S. — ^Nathak  Haskell  Dolb. 
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ingman  thirty  years  of  age,  living  in  a  French  city,  who  had  a  cei 
tain  conception  of  politics,  was  fairly  at  home  in  the  history  an 
geography  of  his  own  country,  had  some  knowledge  of  natun 
science,  and  was  able  to  draw  and  apply  mathematics  to  his  work 
Where  did  he  get  his  knowledge?  The  answer  Tolstoi  found  ii 
Marseilles.  "There,"  he  says,  "are  twenty-eight  cheap  illustrate 
papers,  museums,  libraries,  theaters,  and  a  great  many  coffee 
saloons,  where  some  short  comedies  are  performed  daily.  Surely 
these,  and  not  the  schools  are  the  educative  means."  Whether  thi 
education  is  good  or  not  is  another  question,  but  the  fact  is  that  i 
is  a  hundred  times  stronger  than  that  of  compulsory  schools. 

This  is  true  not  in  Marseilles  only,  but  all  over  the  worid 
The  main  part  of  the  pupil's  knowledge  is  gained  from  life.  Wher 
life  is  rich,  as,  for  instance,  in  London,  Berlin,  and  other  larg 
cities,  the  people  are  educated.  On  the  other  hand,  where  life  i 
poor,  as  in  small  towns  and  villages  the  people  are  ignorant,  not 
withstanding  the  schools  are  almost  the  same  in  both  places. 

The  methods  used  at  the  universities,  Tolstoi  says,  are  wron^ 
The  lectures  of  the  professors  do  not  amount  to  anything;  the 
might  be  published  in  books,  and  time  would  be  saved.  ^^A  un 
versity,"  says  Tolstoi,  "should  be  a  collection  of  men  coming  tc 
gether  to  obtain  knowledge  one  from  the  other.  Discussion  is  i 
be  the  method  used.  As  an  example  of  what  such  a  universit 
might  be  Tolstoi  refers  to  the  Russian  student's  circles  existin] 
contrary  to  law  as  they  were  believed  to  sow  the  seeds  of  Nihilisn 
Here,"  he  says,  "the  students  gained  the  knowledge  they  wante<i 
here  they  discussed  the  problems  in  which  they  were  interested ;  her 
they  prepared  themselves  for  actual  life." 

The  strangest  part  of  Tolstoi's  educational  plan  is  probably  hi 
method  of  getting  a  school  to  work  without  resorting  to  any  fori 
of  force.  His  observations  of  tlie  pupil's  conduct  at  school  and  ou 
of  it  convinced  him  that  all  depends  on  the  natural  tendency  t 
motor  activity.  He  holds  it  to  be  impossible  to  maintain  order  with 
out  securing  the  pupils'  interest  for  the  subject  taught,  or  withou 
taking  advantage  of  their  motor  energy,  and  that  if  any  othe 
means  are  used,  the  child's  natural  growth  must  needs  be  injured 
Accordingly,  in  his  school  the  pupils  are  not  subjected  to  any  re 
straints,  but  are  left  entirely  free. 

When  a  teacher  enters  his  class-room  he  very  often  finds  th 
boys  playing  and  making  a  terrible  noise.  He  does  not  stop  then 
nor  does  he  interfere  with  their  play.  He  simply  goes  to  the  book 
case,  takes  out  books  and  hands  them  to  a  few  of  the  boys  who  ar 
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near  him.  Gradually  the  number  of  playing  children  decreases; 
as  soon  as  the  majority  are  supplied,  the  rest  usually  com^  to  the 
teacher  and  ask  for  books.  If  some  persist  in  continuing  to  play, 
the  pupils  who  are  ready  to  study  call  to  them:  "  Do  not  disturb 
us !  we  cannot  hear !  That  will  do,"  etc.  Thus  order  is  secured  and 
the  pupils  read  with  the  same  interest  they  took  in  their  playing  a 
while  ago. 

No  definite  seats  are  assigned  to  the  boys;  they  sit  wherever 
they  please,  on  the  benches,  or  on  the  tables,  on  the  floor,  and  even 
on  the  teacher's  chair.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  pupils  run 
away  from  school  in  the  middle  of  a  lesson,  but  many  are  so  inter- 
ested that  they  stay  till  late  at  night. 

Such  a  plan  certainly  requires  great  skill  on  the  teacher's  part, 
and  it  is,  indeed,  very  interesting  to  watch  the  methods  used  and 
the  means  employed  to  arouse  the  pupils'  interest. 

New  York  City.  Bobis  Bogen. 

Dr.  Boris  Bogen,  by  whom  this  article  was  written,  was  at  one  time  a  tutor 
in  Tolstoi's  family.  He  is  at  present  superintendent  of  the  great  educational 
worlE  carried  on  under  Jewish  auspices  at  Cincinnati. 

Count  Col8tor8  8cbool 

T  is  not  generally  known  that  Count  Tolstoi  has 
founded  and  carried  on  a  model  sdiool  to  illustrate  and 
exemplify  his  peculiar  theory  of  education.  This  is  the 
theory  which  Tolstoi  professed  as  long  ago  as  186S: 
^^  I  am  convinced  that  the  school  has  no  business  to  meddle  in  edu- 
cation, which  is  purely  a  family  afi^air ;  that  the  school  has  no  right 
either  to  punish  or  reward:  that  its  best  method  of  discipline  and 
administration  consists  in  allowing  the  pupils  absolute  liberty  of 
learning  and  arranging  their  own  affairs,  as  seems  good  to  them." 
His  system,  as  Count  Tolstoi  tells  us,  grew  of  itself;  the  pupil 
has  always  the  right  to  absent  himself  from  school,  or,  in  coming, 
not  to  listen  to  the  master.  The  latter,  on  his  side  had  the  right 
not  to  keep  the  pupil,  and  the  power  to  act  with  all  the  weight  of 
his  influence  on  the  children,  individually  and  collectivdy.  In  the 
event  of  a  child  being  detected  in  a  fault,  or  in  cases  of  fights  be- 
tween scholars,  the  master  abstained  from  all  interference^  leaving 
the  combatants  free  to  fight  it  out  and  settle  the  matter  afterwards 
in  their  own  way.  The  interference  of  the  master  in  such  matters 
(so  Tolstoi  found)  is  invariably  attended  by  evil  consequences. 
Such  a  system  could  not  help  leading  to  mudi  apparent  anarchy, 
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TOULA. 

When  I  was  quite  little^  about  fire  yean  (dd,  I  heard  people  talking  of 
going  to  Toula,  and  I  didn't  know  what  that  meant.  So  I  asked  Batia  (papa), 
'* What's  the  Toula  you  go  to?  Is  it  pretty?"  " Venr  pretty,"  said  Batia. 
So  I  said,  "  Batia,  take  me  with  you,  I  want  to  see  Toula.'^  And  Batia  prom- 
ised when  Sunday  came  to  take  me.  I  was  so  liappy  that  I  clapped  my  hands 
and  skipped  about  the  bench.  The  days  passed,  and  Sunday  came  at  last. 
I  got  up  yery  early.  Batia  was  already  putting  the  horses  in  the  yard,  and 
I  dressed  myself  as  quick  as  I  could,  when  I  came  into  the  yard,  the  horses 
were  harnessed,  so  I  got  into  the  sleigh  and  we  started.  We  droye  on,  on,  on, 
for  fourteen  versts.  I  saw  a  big  church,  and  I  cried  out,  **  Look,  Batia,  what 
a  big  church  I"  And  Batia  said,  **  There's  another  church,  snudler  but  pret- 
tier." I  cried  out,  **  O  Batia,  do  let's  go  there.  I  should  like  to  say  my  prayers 
there."  Batia  drove  me  there,  and  lust  as  we  arrived,  the  churoi  bell  b^an 
ail  at  once  to  ring.  I  was  fri^tened  and  asked  what  it  was,  and  whether  they 
were  beating  the  kettie-druuL  ''No^"  said  Batia,  **ifs  the  Mass  beginning." 
So  we  went  in  to  say  our  prayers;  and  when  we  had  done  we  went  to  the  mar- 
ket. I  walked  about  and  stumbled  and  looked  all  around  me.  At  last,  we 
reached  the  market,  and  I  saw  them  sell  kalatchi  (rolls)  and  I  was  ftoiag  to 
take  one  without  paying.  So  Batia  said  to  me,  "Don't,  or  they'll  take  your 
cap."  I  asked  why  they  would  take  my  cap,  and  Batia  told  me  I  must  never 
take  anjrthing  without  paying.  So  I  said,  '*  Give  me  ten  kopeks  to  buy  a  ka- 
latcb,"  and  he  gave  me  them,  and  I  bought  three  kalatches,  and  I  ate  them 
and  said,  **  BatSi,  what  good  kalatches."  When  we  had  done  our  business  we 
went  back  to  the  horses  and  gave  them  a  drink  and  some  hay,  and  when  they 
bad  finished  their  meal,  we  put  to  and  drove  home  again.  I  ran  into  the  isba 
and  undressed  myself  and  began  to  tell  everyone  that  I'd  been  to  Toula,  and 
that  I  and  Batia  had  been  to  church  and  said  our  prayers.  Tlien  I  went  to 
sleep,  and  I  dreamed  that  Batia  was  starting  again  for  Toula.  Tliat  woke  me 
up,  but  I  saw  that  ail  the  others  were  sleeping  so  I  went  to  sleep  again  myself* 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  determine  the  full  merits  of  such  an 
essay  from  a  translation,  however  literal,  and  Fedka's  composition 
may,  for  all  we  know,  have  been  full  of  faults  of  spelling.  This 
much,  however,  we  are  justified  in  concluding,  from  the  given  speci- 
mens, that  without  any  grammar  teaching  (that  mental  treadmill, 
as  Count  Tolstoi  calls  it),  by  giving  free  play  to  the  pupil's  imag- 
ination and  developing  his  natural  tastes,  the  ragged  moujiks  of 
Yasnaya  Polyana  are  taught  to  produce  more  natural,  dear,  and 
coherent  compositions  than  the  scholars  who  have  passed  thru  all 
our  elaborate  grades. 

Tolstoi  dwells  much  upon  the  educational  importance  of  the 
Bible,  more  especially  of  the  Old  Testament,  **  the  book  of  the  child- 
hood of  the  hiunan  race."  He  considers  it  to  be  calculated  far  be- 
yond all  other  books  to  rouse  the  interest  of  the  children  in  all 
literature  and  study.  Almost  more  than  original  compositions,  his 
pupils  delighted  to  reproduce  Biblical  stories  which  had  been  nar- 
rated to  them  two  months  previously  by  the  master. 

— ^Adapted  from  an  article  in  the  London  Journal  of  Education. 
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lyorace  Mann 

ORACE  MANN  was  bom  at  Franklin,  Mass.,  Maj 
1796.  From  early  childhood  up  he  had  to  help  on 
farm.  In  summer  and  winter,  from  sunrise  to  sundo 
his  chores  kept  him  busy,  often  encroaching  upon 
hours  needed  for  sleep.  "  My  play-days,*'  he  writes — ^*  not  pi 
days,  for  I  never  had  any,  but  my  play-hours — ^were  earned 
extra  exertion,  finishing  tasks  early  to  gain  a  little  leisure  for  bo; 
sports."  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  lost  his  father,  and  the  p 
dpal  responsibility  for  the  support  of  the  family  devolved  u 
him.  The  hardness  of  the  penalties  of  poverty  soon  told  upon 
health.  The  one  compensation  he  derived  from  the  rigors  of 
early  lot  was  that  industry  and  diligence  became  his  second  nat 
Work  was  to  him,  he  was  wont  to  say,  **  what  water  is  to  a  fisl 
and  no  matter  what  task  was  set  before  him,  he  always  set  al 
it  ^^  like  a  fatalist,  and  it  was  as  sure  to  be  done  as  the  sun  is  to  s 

Mann's  early  educational  advantages  were  of  necessity  exo 
ingly  limited.  Until  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  never  permittee 
attend  school  more  than  ten  weeks  in  a  year.  The  instructor 
the  dismal  school  house  were,  as  he  said,  *^  very  good  people, 
very  poor  teachers."  Mann  writes:  "With  all  our  senses 
our  faculties  glowing  and  receptive,  how  little  were  we  taught 
rather,  how  much  obstruction  was  thrust  in  between  us  and  Natu 
teachings !  .  .  .  Of  all  our  faculties,  the  memory  for  words  was 
only  one  specially  appealed  to.  The  most  comprehensive  genei 
zations  of  men  were  given  us,  instead  of  the  facts  from  which  tl 
generalizations  were  formed.  All  ideas  outside  of  books  were  < 
traband  articles,  which  the  teacher  confiscated,  or  rather  flung  o' 
board.'' 

Yet  Mann  was  filled  with  a  love  of  learning  which  neither 
adverse  circumstances  of  liis  boyhood  nor  the  meager  advanta 
of  instruction  could  repress.  These  only  seemed  to  intensify 
"  All  my  boyish  castles  in  the  air,"  he  said,  "  had  reference  to  do 
something  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  The  early  precepts  of  I 
evolence,  inculcated  upon  me  by  my  parents,  flowed  in  this  direct] 
and  I  had  a  conviction  that  knowledge  rcas  my  needed  in8trume% 

About  1816  an  eccentric  itinerant  teacher  of  languages,  nai 
Barrett,  came  to  Franklin  and  afi^orded  Mann  an  opportunity 
satisfy  his  craving  for  knowledge.     Under  this  strange  teach 
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tuition  the  youth  learned  English,  rhetoric,  Latin,  and  Greek,  read 
the  classics,  and  was  fitted  for  college  in  six  months.  So  well  was  he 
prepared  that  he  was  at  once  admitted  to  the  sophomore  class  in 
Brown  university.  Providence,  and  soon  stood  at  the  head  of  his 
class.  The  faciliiy,  accuracy,  and  elegance  with  which  he  trans- 
lated the  classics  won  him  the  admiration  of  his  classmates.  He 
also  proved  himself  a  fine  writer  and  excelled  in  the  exact  sciences. 

Poverty  forced  him  to  support  himself  while  at  college.  His 
enfeebled  constitution  almost  succumbed  to  the  strain.  From 
twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age,  we  are  told,  "  he  just  skirted  the  fatal 
shores  of  that  disease  (consumption)  on  which  his  father  had  been 
wrecked."  But  in  spite  of  illness  and  other  hardships  he  finished 
college  in  three  years  and  took  first  honors  at  the  head  of  the  class 
of  1819. 

Immediately  after  graduation  he  entered  a  law  office,  but  a  few 
months  later  returned  to  Brown  as  instructor  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
In  18S1  he  entered  a  law  office  at  Litchfield^  Conn.  Two  yean 
later  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  opened  an  office  at  Dedham, 
Mass.  Acting  on  the  conviction  that  an  advocate  loses  his  best 
power  if  he  does  not  ever  consciously  contend  for  the  truth,  he  made 
it  the  rule  of  his  professional  life  never  to  undertake  a  case  that  he 
did  not  believe  to  be  right. 

With  his  election  to  the  Massachusetts  State  Legislature  in 
18S7,  began  his  political  career.  In  1886  he  was  made  president 
of  the  senate.  The  most  important  measure  carried  thru  the  legis- 
lature by  him  almost  single-handed — ^the  dream  of  his  boyhood  to 
do  something  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  having  developed  into  an 
energetic  will — ^was  the  establishment  of  a  State  Lunatic  Hospital 
at  Worcester,  Mass.,  "  valuable,''  as  a  friend  of  Mr.  Mann  wrote, 
^^  not  only  in  itself,  but  as  the  parent  of  those  beneficent  institutions 
thruout  the  country,"  a  lasting  monument  to  his  memory.  **  If 
I  ever  performed  a  disinterested  act,"  Mann  wrote  in  his  carefully 
kept  journal,  ^*  it  was  in  my  efforts  to  found  that  institution,  and 
I  have  been  fully  rewarded  therefor.  Indeed,  I  have  observed  that 
acts  emanating  from  worthy  motives  have  almost  invariably  yielded 
me  an  ample  requital  of  pleasure,  while  those  which  sprung  from  a 
selfish  motive,  however  intellectually  judicious,  have,  at  least  in  their 
connections  and  remote  results,  ended  in  annoyance  and  injury." 

BECOMES   SECBETAEY   OF   THE   BOABD   OF   EDUCATION. 

On  June  29, 1887,  Mann  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Massar 
chusetts  State  Board  of  Education.  The  law  establishing  this 
board  had  been  passed  in  April  of  the  same  year.     Its  OTiginaV^s^ 
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was  the  Rev.  James  G.  Carter,  revered  as  the  father  of  noi 
schools  in  America.  The  bill  authorized  the  governor  to  app< 
with  tiie  advice  of  his  council,  eight  citizens,  who,  together  with 
governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  ex  officiii,  should  constitute 
board.  The  powers  and  duties  of  this  educational  body  were: 
To  prepare  and  lay  before  the  legislature  in  a  printed  form  ai 
ally  an  abstract  of  the  school  returns  received  by  the  secretary 
the  commonwealth  from  the  school  and  prudential  oommitteec 
tlie  different  towns;  (2)  to  appoint  their  own  secretary,  who 
to  receive  a  reasonable  compensation  for  his  services,  not  exceec 
one  thousand  dollars  a  year  (in  1888  the  salary  was  fixed  by 
at  $1,500  per  annum)  ;  and  (3)  to  make  a  detailed  report  annu 
to  the  legislature  of  all  its  doings,  with  such  observations  as  t 
experiences  and  reflection  might  suggest,  upon  the  condition 
efficiency  of  tlie  state  system  of  popular  education,  and  the  i 
practicable  means  of  improving  and  extending  it.  No  remun 
tion  was  to  be  given  for  their  labor.  But  their  incidental  expc 
and  all  charges  incurred  in  the  execution  of  their  duties  were  t 
defrayed  by  the  State. 

Governor  Everett  selected  for  the  first  board  eight  men  of 
highest  reputation  in  the  State;  men  of  talent,  literary  reputat 
and  philanthropy.  They  were:  James  G.  Carter,  Edmund  Dwij 
Jarcd  Sparks,  Horace  Mann,  Emerson  Davis,  Edward  A.  New 
Robert  Kantoul,  Jr.,  and  Thomas  Robin.  To  Carter  and  Dwi 
the  United  States  is  indebted  for  the  inauguration  of  teadi 
training-schools,  to  Sparks  for  the  promotion  of  the  study 
American  history,  and  to  Mann  for  the  new,  powerful,  and  per 
ncnt  impulse  and  meaning  given  to  American  common-sd 
education. 

Ilonice  Mann  was  the  unanimous  choice  of  these  men  to 
office  of  secretary.  His  duties,  as  defined  by  .law,  were,  under 
direction  of  the  board,  to  collect  information  of  the  actual  coi 
tion  and  efficiency  of  the  common  schools  and  other  means  of  pc 
lar  education,  and  to  diffuse  as  widely  as  possible,  thruout  e\ 
part  of  the  commonwealth,  information  of  the  most  approved 
successful  modes  of  instruction :  to  tlie  end  that  the  children  depc 
ing  on  the  common  schools  for  instruction  might  have  the  bewt  t 
cation  which  those  schools  could  be  made  to  impart.  By  the 
enacted  in  1838,  he  was  also  to  attend  once  in  each  year,  at  s 
times  as  the  Board  of  Education  might  appoint,  in  each  oountj 
the  State,  a  meeting  of  all  such  teachers  of  public  schools,  m< 
bers  of  the  school  committees  of  the  several  towns,  and  friendfl 
education  generally,  as  might  voluntarily  assemble  at  the  time  x 
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place  designated  by  the  board,  of  which  sufficient  notice  was  to  be 
given  by  him.  At  these  gatherings  he  was  to  apply  himself  dili- 
gently to  the  collecting  of  information  concerning  the  condition  of 
the  schools  in  the  respective  county,  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  duties 
of  their  office  by  all  members  of  the  school  committees,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  several  school  districts  in  regard  to  teachers, 
pupils,  books,  apparatus,  and  methods  of  education;  with  the  intent 
of  furnishing  all  requisite  materials  for  the  report  by  law  required 
of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Neither  the  Board  of  Education  nor  its  secretary  was  given 
power  to  direct  the  school  and  prudential  conmiittees,  who  retained 
the  entire  management  of  the  schools  as  before,  otherwise  than  by 
the  influence  of  reason  and  persuasion.  Tlie  law  provided  merely 
that  towns  not  raising  the  statutory  siuns  for  education  should  be 
subject  to  fines  and  receive  no  shsjne  of  the  common-school  fund. 
The  board  and  its  secretary,  however,  had  no  executive  powers  even 
in  this  respect,  but  had  to  refer  all  cases  of  negligence  to  the  civil 
authorities  of  the  State. 

Immediately  after  his  appointment  Mann  resigned  his  place  in 
the  senate  and  withdrew  from  all  other  business  engagements  and 
political  activity  in  order  to  give  himself  up  entirely  to  the  duties 
of  his  new  office.  Thenceforth  he  wanted  to  be  known  only  as  an 
educator.  The  spirit  in  which  he  entered  upon  the  work  of  educa- 
tion is  revealed  in  the  entry  in  his  journal  on  the  day  he  received  the 
commission:  ^^The  path  of  usefulness  is  opened  before  me.  MJy 
present  purpose  is  to  enter  into  it.  Few  undertakings,  according 
to  my  appreciation  of  it,  have  been  greater.  I  know  of  none  which 
may  be  more  fruitful  in  beneficent  results.  God  grant  me  annihila- 
tion of  selfishness,  a  mind  of  wisdom,  a  heart  of  benevolence !  .  .  . 
Let  me  strive  to  direct  its  current  in  such  a  manner  that  if,  when  I 
have  departed  from  life,  I  may  still  be  permitted  to  witness  its 
course,  I  may  behold  it  broadening  and  deepening,  an  everlasting 
progression  of  virtue  and  happiness."  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  dated 
July  2, 1887,  he  wrote:  "  As  yet,  my  task  seems  incomprehensibly 
great,  I  scarcely  know  where  or  in  what  manner  to  begin.  I  have, 
however,  a  faith  as  strong  as  prophecy  that  much  may  be  done. 
My  intention  is  to  leave  the  city  for  perhaps  a  few  wed^s,  and  go 
into  the  country,  carry  some  books,  and  endeavor  to  think  out  some- 
thing worthy  of  being  acted.'* 

Among  the  books  he  read  to  gain  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the 
meaning  of  education  was  Combe's  *^  Constitution  of  Man,"  of  which 
he  was  particularly  fond. 


•  I 
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CONDITION  OF  THX  COMMON  8CHOOU. 

At  the  time  of  Mann's  appointment  the  common  schoo 
Massachusetts  were  in  a  wretched  state;  the  system  had  'H 
into  a  state  of  general  unsoundness  and  debility."  The  people 
indifferent  if  not  hostile  to  any  improvement  of  the  prevailing 
ditions.  Against  this  mean  attitude  Mann  directed  the  i 
weight  of  his  personality  and  rhetorical  skill.  Almost  the  i 
of  bis  first  report  as  secretary  was  devoted  to  a  vivid  descripti< 
the  shameful  condition  of  the  schools  revealed  to  him  on  his 
circuit  thru  the  State.  Here  is  a  sample  of  his  finding :  '*  I] 
this  silent  but  rapid  corrosion  it  recently  (1836)  happened  in  o 
the  most  flourishing  towns  of  the  State,  having  a  population  of 
than  three  thousand  persons,  that  the  principal  district  school  ; 
ally  ran  down,  and  was  not  kept  for  two  years."  Thruou' 
State  irregular  attendance  at  school  was  the  rule,  the  greater  : 
ber  of  children  coming  but  for  a  few  months  in  each  year, 
others  stayed  away  altogether.  The  school-houses  **  are,  a] 
universally,  contracted  in  size;  they  are  situated  immediately  oi 
roadside,  and  are  without  any  proper  means  of  ventilation, 
most  other  respects  the  greatest  diversity  prevails.  The  floo 
some  are  horizontal ;  those  of  others  rise  in  the  form  of  an  ar 
theater,  on  two  or  sometimes  on  three  sides,  from  an  open 
in  the  center.  On  the  horizontal  floors  the  seats  and  desks  are  s 
times  designed  only  for  a  single  scholar.  ...  In  others,  ten  sell 
are  seated  on  one  seat  and  at  one  desk.  ...  In  others,  again, 
tables  are  prepared  at  which  the  scholars  sit  face  to  face,  like  ! 
companies  at  dinner.  In  others  the  seats  are  arranged  on  the 
of  the  room,  the  walls  of  the  house  forming  the  backs  of  the  t 
and  the  scholars,  as  they  sit  at  their  desks,  facing  inwards ;  wh 
others  the  desks  are  attached  to  the  walls,  and  the  scholars  face 
wards.  The  form  of  school-houses  is,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
of  a  square  or  oblong.  Some,  however,  are  round,  with  an 
circular  area  in  the  center  of  the  room  for  the  teacher's  desk  a 
stove,  with  seats  and  desks  around  the  wall,  facing  outwards,  s 
rated  from  each  other  by  high  partitions,  which  project  some 
tance  into  the  room,  so  that  the  scholars  may  be  turned  into  1 
separate  compartments,  as  into  so  many  stalls.  In  no  partii 
does  chance  seem  to  have  had  so  much  sway  as  in  regard  to  li 
In  many,  so  much  of  the  walls  is  occupied  by  windows  that  1 
is  but  little  difference  between  the  intensity  and  the  change 
light  within  and  without  the  school-room ;  while  in  some  others  1 
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is  but  one  small  window  on  eadi  of  the  three  sides  of  the  house^  and 
none  on  the  fourth.'' 

In  a  lecture  on  **  Common-school  Education,"  Mann  spoke  of  a 
class  of  sdiool-houses  which,  he  said,  ^^  the  scientific  would  probably 
call  the  tia:th  order  of  architecture, — ^the  wicker-work  order,  sum- 
mer houses  for  winter  residence — where  there  never  was  a  severely 
cold  day  without  the  ink's  freezing  in  the  pens  of  the  scholars  while 
they  were  writing;  and  the  teacher  was  literally  obliged  to  compro- 
mise between  the  sufferings  of  those  who  were  exposed  to  the  cold 
of  the  windows  and  those  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  fire,  by  not 
raising  the  thermometer  of  the  latter  above  ninety  degrees,  until 
that  of  the  former  fell  below  thirty.  A  part  of  the  children  suf- 
fered the  Arctic  cold  of  Captain  Ross  and  Parry,  and  a  part  the 
torrid  heat  of  the  Landers,  without,  in  either  case,  winning  the 
honors  of  a  discoverer.  It  was  an  excellent  place  for  the  teacher 
to  illustrate  one  of  the  facts  in  geography;  for  five  steps  would 
have  carried  him  thru  the  five  zones." 

**  Just  before  my  present  circuit,"  he  goes  on,  "  I  passed  a 
school-house  the  roof  of  which,  on  one  side,  was  trough-like;  and 
down  towards  the  eaves  there  was  a  large  hole;  so  that  the  whole 
operated  like  a  tunnel  to  catch  all  the  rain  and  pour  it  into  the 
school-room.  At  first  I  did  not  know  but  it  might  be  some  appa- 
ratus designed  to  explain  the  deluge.  I  called,  and  inquired  of  the 
mistress  if  she  and  her  little  ones  were  not  sometimes  drowned  out. 
She  said  she  should  be,  only  that  the  floor  leaked  as  badly  as  the 
roof,  and  drained  off  the  water.  And  yet  a  healthful,  comfortable 
school-house  can  be  erected  as  cheaply  as  one  which,  judging  from 
its  construction,  you  would  say  had  been  dedicated  to  the  evil  genius 
of  deformity  and  suffering." 

BETTER  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

A  speedy  and  thoro  improvement  of  the  school  buildings,  within 
and  without,  Mann  considered  of  the  most  urgent  importance.  He 
added  a  special  "  Supplementary  Report  on  School-houses  "  to 
his  first  annual  report  in  which  he  wrote:  *^  When  it  is  considered 
that  more  than  five-sixths  of  all  the  children  of  the  State  spend  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  most  impressible  period  of  their  lives 
in  the  school-house,  the  general  condition  of  those  buildings  and 
their  influences  upon  the  young  stand  forth,  at  once,  as  topics  of 
prominence  and  magnitude.  The  construction  of  the  school-houses 
connects  itself  dosdy  with  the  love  of  study,  with  proficiency, 
health,  anatomical  formation,  and  length  of  life.  These  are  great 
interests,  and  therefore  suggest  great  duties." 
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Mann  labored  indefatigably  to  convince  the  people  of  the 
of  reform  in  this  direction  and  to  open  their  hearts  and  purse 
its  inauguration. 

How  strikingly  he  explained  the  necessity  of  the  proper  ve 
tion  of  school-rooms  is  shown  in  the  following  extracts  from  i 
ture  delivered  on  his  first  circuit  thru  the  State:  ^^  Ventilati 
rooms  where  large  numbers  are  collected,"  he  said,  **  is  a  oonc 
of  health  and  life.  Privation  admits  of  no  excuse.  .  .  .  What 
we  say  of  stinting  and  starving  a  child  in  regard  to  this  prime 
essary  of  life,  fresh  eurP — of  holding  his  mouth,  as  it  were,  le 
should  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  that  vital  element  which  Grod,  ii 
munificence,  has  poured  out,  a  hundred  miles  deep,  all  arouni 
globe?  Of  productions  reared  or  transported  by  human  toil 
may  be  a  dearth.  .  .  .  But  to  put  a  child  on  short  allowance 
of  this  sky-full  of  air  is  enough  to  make  a  miser  weep." 

One  result  of  Mann's  persistency  in  agitating  the  improve 
of  school-houses  was  that  during  the  year  1840  **  more  school-h 
were  erected  than  for  ten  years  previous  to  18S8."  The  gain 
sistcd  not  merely  in  larger  numbers,  but  many  of  them  were  * 
mirable  specimens  of  school  architecture."  The  older  builc 
were  either  torn  down  to  make  room  for  better  ones,  or  they 
refitted  to  admit  sufficient  light  and  ventilation ;  the  old  slab  bei 
were  displaced  by  commodious  desks,  £uid  the  interior  and  ext 
of  the  school  generally  was  made  more  attractive.  In  the  n 
of  1840  Horace  Mann  mentions  several  instances  that  show  tl 
rapid  change  for  the  better  had  taken  place.  "Within  the 
year,"  he  wrote,  "  every  school-house  in  Nantucket  has  been 
vided  with  a  good  ventilator.  For  the  town  school  an  exte 
and  valuable  apparatus  has  been  provided.  A  year  ago,  in 
town  of  Salem,  the  school-houses  were  witliout  ventilation,  and  i 
of  them  with  such  seats  as  excited  vivid  ideas  of  corporal  pu: 
ment,  and  almost  prompted  one  to  ask  the  children  for  what  ofl 
*  they  had  been  condemned  to  them.'  At  an  expense  of  about 
thousand  dollars,  the  seats  in  all  the  school-houses  except  one 
been  reconstructed,  and  provisions  for  ventilation  have  been  n 
I  am  told  that  the  eff^ect,  in  the  quiet,  attention,  and  proficient 
the  pupils,  was  immediately  manifested." 

BETTER  TEACHE&S. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  once  awakened  to  the  import 
of  education,  became  more  generous  in  the  financial  support  of 
school.     The  teachers,  whose  annual  earnings  had  been  less  1 
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those  of  common  day  laborers,  were  better  paid,  and  the  requirements 
increased  in  proportion.  The  teachers  of  that  time  were,  as  a  rule, 
unfit  for  an  intelligent  performance  of  their  duties.  They  were, 
as  Horace  IVliann  wrote,  ^^  altho,  with  very  few  exceptions,  persons 
of  estimable  character  and  of  great  private  worth,  yet,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  opportunities  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  performance 
of  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  task  which,  in  the  arrangement 
of  Providence,  is  committed  to  human  hands — necessarily,  and 
therefore  without  fault  of  their  own,  deeply  and  widely  deficient 
in  the  two  indispensable  prerequisites  for  their  office,  viz.,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  mind  as  the  subject  of  improvement,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  means  best  adapted  wisely  to  unfold  and  direct 
its  growing  faculties.  Here  is  another  passage  from  Mann's  first 
annual  report  which  describes  the  want  of  competent  teachers  very 
forcibly :  ^^  Engaged  in  the  common  schools  of  this  State,  there 
are  now,  out  of  the  city  of  Boston,  but  few  more  than  a  hundred 
male  teachers,  who  devote  themselves  to  teaching  as  a  regular  em- 
ployment or  profession.  The  number  of  females  is  a  little,  tho  not 
materially,  larger.  Very  few  even  of  these  have  ever  had  any  spe- 
cial training  for  their  vocation.  The  rest  are  generally  young  per- 
sons, taken  from  agricultural  or  mechanical  employments,  which 
have  no  tendency  to  qualify  them  for  the  difficult  station ;  or  they 
are  under^graduates  of  our  colleges,  some  of  whom,  there  is  reason 
to  suspect,  think  more  of  what  they  are  to  receive  at  the  end  of  the 
stipulated  term  than  what  they  are  to  impart  during  its  continu- 
ance. To  the  great  majority  of  them  all,  however,  I  concede,  be- 
cause I  sincerely  believe  it  is  tiieir  due,  higher  motives  of  action  than 
those  which  govern  men  in  the  ordinary  callings  of  life;  yet  still, 
are  they  not,  inevitably,  too  inexperienced  to  understand  and  to  act 
upon  the  idea  that  the  great  secret  of  insuring  a  voluntary  obedience 
to  duty  consists  in  a  skilful  preparation  of  motives  beforehand?  '•" 
In  lectures,  reports,  and  articles  in  his  Common  School  Journal^, 
Mann  kept  up  a  running  fire  at  the  want  of  properly  qualified 
teachers.  Edmund  Dwight,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Boston  and  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education-,  came  forward  with  the 
ofi^er  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  on  condition  that  the  State  should^ 
grant  an  equal  sum,  to  be  used  for  the  establishment  of  normal- 
schools.  The  generous  gift  was  accepted  with  the  appended  condi- 
tion by  the  legislature  in  1888.*  The  following  year  the  first- 
American  State  normal  school  was  opened  at  Lexington.    Two  jreaiv* 

*The  passage  of  the  Normal  School  Act  was  due  mainlf  to  the  efforts  of' 
James  G.  Cajier. 
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Uter  three  of  these  excellent  institutions  for  the  traimng  of  t^ 
were  in  operation. 


ABSTRACTS   OT   SCHOOL 

A  most  effectual  instrument  employed  by  Mann  to  bring  al 
needed  refonns  was  the  publication  and  circulation  thruout  the  ( 
monweaith  of  "  abstracts  of  the  school  returns."  In  the  first ; 
he  received  returns  from  29i  of  the  307  towns  of  the  St&te,  so 
1840,  301  complied  with  the  law  that  required  them  to  furnish  t 
statistics.  It  is  said  that  in  the  latter  year  the  returns,  varyinj 
length  from  five  to  fifty  lines,  amounted  in  the  whole  to  S,000  < 
pactly  written  pages  of  letter-press.  Alann  perused  them  all  i 
carefully,  and  in  preparing  the  abstracts  made  such  selections 
arranged  tliem  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them  a  most  powe 
means  for  the  abolition  of  abuses  and  introduction  of  refonns.  1 
made  known  the  actual  condition  of  schools  in  the  most  persua 
manner.  Each  district  was  told  what  all  the  others  were  doing 
education,  and  could  see  its  own  attainments  and  eSTorts  shai 
contrasted  with  those  of  other  districts  in  the  State.  Instance 
gross  negligence,  stolid  ignorance,  and  unpardonable  indiffen 
appeared  side  by  side  with  examples  of  energetic,  intelligent,  ] 
sistent,  and  progressive  effort  in  behalf  of  the  schools.  ^Hiese  i 
trasts  held  up  to  the  people  like  a  mirror  operated  forcibly  on 
spirit  of  emulation ;  and  even  the  moat  callous  were  aroused  and 
ashamed  when  they  saw  their  neglect  and  shortcomings  in  sd 
affairs  thus  exhibited  to  the  public  gaze. 

Three  other  means  which  Mann  employed  to  awaken  and  li 
alive  the  interest  of  the  people  in  educational  matters  were : 
lecturei  which  he  delivered  at  the  common-school  conventions  hel 
each  county  of  the  State  at  least  once  a  year;  (2)  the  Comt 
School  Journal,  a  semi-monthly  publication  devoted  to  the  discus: 
of  educational  questions;  and  (3)  the  Annual  Reports  to  the  Bo 
of  Education.  He  explained  that  the  lecturer  were  designed 
popular  and  promiscuous  audiences.  The  "  more  didactic  exp 
tions  of  the  merits  of  the  great  cause  of  education,  and  some  of 
relations  which  that  cause  holds  to  the  interest  of  civilization  and 
man  progress,"  wore  set  forth  in  the  Annual  Reports.  *'  More 
tailed  and  specific  views  in  regard  to  modes  and  processes  of  insti 
tion  and  training  "  were  reserved  for  the  columns  of  the  Comt 
School  Journal. 

The  county  conventions  summoned  to  consider  the  welfare  of 
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schools  were  utilized  by  Mann  to  call  attention  to  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  local  schools,  to  point  out  the  needed  reforms,  and  to 
invite  discussion  of  the  means  he  suggested  for  their  improvement. 
By  way  of  preparing  himself  and  the  people  for  these  conventions, 
he  drew  up  and  circulated  thruout  the  State  a  series  of  questions, 
addressed  to  the  school  committees,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  out 
and  concentrating  information  on  such  points  connected  with  educa- 
tion that  appeared  to  him  as  of  greatest  importance.  The  topics 
suggested  by  the  answers  were  then  woven  into  his  lectures  and 
publicly  discussed.  The  particular  needs  of  the  schools  in  each 
county  were  in  this  way  clearly  pointed  out  and  the  interest  of  the 
hearers  enlisted  in  the  introduction  of  practical  reforms.  Mann's 
addresses  were  at  all  times  plain,  logical,  and  pointed,  rarely  failing 
to  attain  their  aim,  which  was  ^^  to  convince  the  understanding  and 
thus  reach  the  heart."  One  who  attended  many  of  these  lectures 
writes :  ^^  Completely  absorbed  as  Mr.  Mann  was  in  the  great  cause 
which  he  advocated,  he  rarely  failed  to  make  others  imbibe  his  spirit ; 
and  the  good  results  of  his  efforts  are  seen  and  felt  to  this  day." 

The  semi-monthly  Common  School  Journal  was  started  by  Mjann 
in  1838,  at  his  own  expense,  assisted  in  the  editoricd  work  by  several 
able  and  zealous  coadjutors.  HHs  object  in  bringing  out  tiie  Jotir- 
nd,  he  said,  was  to  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  oonmion 
schools  and  other  means  of  education;  to  diffuse  rather  than  to 
discover  knowledge ;  to  make  that  which  is  known  to  any,  as  far  as 
possible,  known  to  all.  He  edited  the  paper  for  ten  years  and  em- 
bodied in  it  some  of  his  best  thoughts  on  school  management  and 
the  principles  and  methods  of  teaching  When,  in  1848,  he  re- 
signed the  editorship,  he  wrote:  *^  The  Journal  came  to  the  public 
as  their  fate,  rather  than  as  a  consequence  of  their  free  will.  It 
was  bom,  not  because  it  was  wanted^  but  because  it  was  needed. 
Tho  the  publication  is  but  ten  years  old,  yet  compared  with  any 
other  journal  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education  in  this  country,  its 
age  is  patriarchal.  One,  the  Albany  District  School  Journal^  which 
was  established  about  two  years  after  this,  having  been  nourished 
by  the  bounty  of  the  State,  still  survives  But  numerous  others, 
subsequently  conunenced,  have  been  sad  remembrances  of  the  brevity 
of  life.  Some  have  died  as  soon  as  bom  because  they  had  no  life, 
no  vital  organs  within  them ;  but  others,  and  the  far  greater  number, 
have  perished  from  the  bleak  atmosphere, — ^the  coldness  of  the  world 
into  which  they  were  bom.  May  the  survivors  long  live  to  cam 
the  highest  of  all  rewards — the  reward  of  well  doing — and  may 
their  last  days  be  their  best  days."     The  Journal  proved  a  powerful 
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instrument  for  the  improvement  of  public  education.  The  ye 
county  meetings  were  not  sufficient  for  Mann  to  keep  in  touch 
the  teachers  and  people  of  Massachusetts  and  to  reach  theB 
readily  as  the  good  of  the  schools  required.  The  semi-mon 
paper  kept  the  interest  alive  and  was  always  filled  with  praci 
suggestions  for  the  elevation  of  the  character  of  the  schools. 

Mann's  "  Annual  Reports  "  to  the  Board  of  Education — i 
are  twelve  in  all — form  a  valuable  contribution  to  American  p 
gogical  literature.  The  seventh  is  particularly  important.  It  i 
tains  the  result  of  Mann's  observations  in  the  schools  of  severs 
the  leading  countries  of  Europe,  singling  out  Prussia  for  spc 
commendation.  The  Prussian  common-school  system  was  the 
to  be  found  at  that  time.  In  the  reorganization  which  took  p 
in  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  principles  of  Pestalozzi  had  1 
adopted.  The  preparation  of  teachers  in  the  theory  and  prac 
of  education  received  careful  attention.  The  trainin^schools  i 
ducted  by  men  like  Herbart,  at  Koenigsberg,  and  Diesterweg 
Moers  and  later  at  Berlin,  were  not  excelled  anywhere.  PVom 
parts  of  the  world  educators  flocked  to  Prussia  to  examine  the 
eration  of  her  system  of  public  instruction,  and  returned  to  rec 
mend  to  tlieir  countries  the  adoption  of  the  plans  which  they 
seen  in  operation  there. 

The  contrasting  of  the  working  and  attainments  of  the  P: 
sian  schools  with  tliose  in  Massachusetts  was  decidedly  to  the  dis 
vantage  of  the  latter.  The  immediate  result  was  that  Mann  foi 
himself  bitterly  assailed  in  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  open  lett 
From  various  quarters  the  voice  of  wounded  local  pride  was  hei 
The  secretary  was  branded  as  an  autocrat,  as  an  enemy  of  repu 
can  institutions,  as  a  traitor,  and  what  not.  Thirty-one  Bos 
schoolmasters  united  in  a  pamphlet  to  call  him  to  account  for  his 
tack  on  the  school  system  of  the  State.  They  prepared  a  list 
objections  that  were  to  crush  him,  if  possible,  and  wipe  out  the 
fects  of  the  seventh  report. 

If  Mann  had  kept  quiet,  the  storm  would  most  likely  have  blc 
over,  and  after  cooling  off  his  antagonists  might  have  found  m 
good  in  the  objectionable  report  than  they  saw  at  first  readi: 
and  in  the  end  would  have  been  thankful  for  the  timely  medici 
But  his  naturally  sarcastic  turn  of  mind  could  not  let  this  oppor 
nity  slip  by  without  asserting  itself  in  that  famous  oontrove 
with  the  "  thirty-one  schoolmasters,"  whom  he  compared  to  **  thir 
one  vulgar  fractions  multiplied  into  themselves,  producing  an  ins 
nificant  product."     This  fatal  mistake  lost  him  the  sympathy 
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many  who  had  formerly  been  his  admirers,  among  them  many  of 
the  oldest  and  best  teachers  of  the  State.  The  **  thirty-one ''  were 
wrongy  no  doubt,  and  their  opposition  appeared  foolish;  but  they 
were  teachers  of  long  and  good  standing  and  performed  their 
labors,  tho  probably  poor  in  quality  if  viewed  from  a  pedagogical 
standpoint,  as  well  as  they  could.  The  '^  waking  up  of  the  school- 
master," as  Mann  called  the  controversy,  was  evidently  a  remote 
cause  of  his  retirement  from  the  educational  field  a  few  years  later. 
The  effect  of  the  seventh  annual  report  was  unquestionably 
salutary.  The  foolish  conceit  that  in  educational  matters  nothing 
could  be  learned  from  other  nations  was  broken  down  and  the  door 
opened  to  the  ideas  of  the  great  European  masters  in  pedagogics. 
It  became  a  fad  to  go  abroad  and  study  the  common  schools  and 
seminaries  for  the  training  of  teachers.  Descriptions  of  the  peda- 
gogic travelers  found  eager  listeners.  The  study  of  the  pedagogic 
literature  of  Europe  began. 

KETUaNS  TO  POLITICS. 

In  1848  Mann  became  a  candidate  for  the  seat  in  the  national 
congress  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  illustrious  John  Quincy 
Adams.  That  delusive  phantom,  political  preferment,  seemed  to 
have  blindfolded  his  better  judgment  and  lulled  to  sleep  his  zeal  for 
the  cause  of  education.  Ambition  had  apparently  gotten  the  better 
of  him.  Too  late  he  saw  the  mistake  of  his  return  to  the  political 
arena,  and  then  he  attempted  to  comfort  himself  with  the  thought 
that  the  slavery  question  and  the  condition  of  the  American  Indian 
that  were  under  discussion  needed  all  the  power  of  his  influence. 
However,  there  were  men  in  congress  who  knew  better  than  he  how 
to  deal  with  grave  national  questions  and  who  were  greater  orators 
in  that  particular  field  than  he  could  ever  aspire  to  be.  Besides, 
having  been  **  out  of  politics  "  for  ten  years  and  engaged  in  a  field 
more  congenial  to  his  nature  and  one  where  true  American  spirit 
would  never  knowingly  allow  party  strife  to  enter,  he  could  not  ex- 
pect the  prerogative  accorded  to  acknowledged  party  leaders.  His 
five  years  in  congress  were  practically  a  blank  as  far  as  his  educa- 
tional work  is  concerned.  Mieanwhile  the  cause  of  the  American 
public  school  suffered  from  the  loss  of  its  most  influential  advocate. 
Much  had  been  accomplished,  no  doubt;  other  educational  leaders 
had  come  to  the  front;  but  none  of  them  could  stir  the  populace 
so  effectively  as  Secretary  Mann  had  done,  who  as  an  orator  for 
the  cause  he  had  espoused  was  without  an  equal  in  his  day.  Educa- 
tion is  comtamtly  in  need  of  just  such  agitating  forces,  and  it  was 
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even  more  urgently  bo  &t  that  time.  National  politics  g&ined  p 
tically  nothing  by  Mann's  resignation  of  the  secretaryship,  anc 
retirement  from  editonal  work  on  the  Common  School  JoumaL,  n 
education  lost  much.  He  had  been  the  recognized  leader  in  S 
educational  afTaiTB,  and  by  his  splendid  services  had  so  eadei 
himself  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts  that  they  would  quite  E 
have  continued  him  in  office  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  perform 
duties ;  and  the  experience  gathered  in  his  eleven  years  of  ardi 
labor  should  have  made  him  all  the  more  valuable  as  a  moving 
reforming  force, 

NATIONAL  arSEAr  OP  EDUCATION. 

An  evidence  of  the  continuance  of  Mann's  interest  in  edi 
tional  affairs  is  liis  zealous  work  in  congress  for  the  establishn 
of  a  national  bureau  of  education,  an  institution  that  had  t 
under  discussion  for  more  than  half  a  century.  His  object,  h 
ever,  was  not  accomplished.  The  bureau  did  not  come  into  ei 
ence  until  1866,  seven  years  after  Mann's  death,  when  Dr.  E. 
Wliite,  appointed  by  the  National  Educational  Association,  j 
Bcnted  a  memorial  to  congress  which  James  A.  Garfield  can 
thru  the  house  by  a  powerful  speech.  In  1867  the  bureau  was 
tablishcd,  and  Dr.  Henry  Barnard  was  appointed  the  first  U. 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

In  1862  Mann  became  the  candidate  of  the  "  free  soil "  pa 
for  governor  of  Massachusetts.  Before  tlie  convention  which  o 
firmed  the  nomination  Anson  Burlingame  made  a  stirring  spei 

P  which  made  no  reference  to  Mann's  congressional  career,  nor 

services  to  the  party,  but  which  eulogized  Mann's  work  for  the  i 
vancement  of  public  edutatUin.      That  was  the  record  that  shoi 
V  . ,  win  him  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  that  should  be  the  inspirati 

\lf  ■  for  the  young  men  of  the  State  "  to  sustain  their  champion,  and 

carry  his  name  over  the  hills  and  thru  the  valleys  of  Massachuse 
)    '  during  the  canvass,  which  with  that  enthusiasm  would  result  in 

*  glorious  victory."     Mlann's  fame,  said  the  speaker,  was  **  as  wi 

as  the  universe,"  and  added :  "  It  was  my  fortune  to  hear  a  dcbi 
in  London  on  the  question  whether  the  representatives  should  be  i 
structed  in  favor  of  secular  education.  They  voted  that  tli 
would  not  do  it.  But  a  gentleman  then  read  some  statistics  In 
one  of  the  reports  of  Horace  Mann.  That  vote  reversed  tiie  « 
J:  '  of  the  common  council  of  London.     I  never  fdt  prouder  of  n 

country." 
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COLLEGE  PEESIBENT  AT  ANTIOCH. 

Mann  was  not  elected.  But  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  having 
received  more  votes  than  any  other  candidate  of  his  party.  A  few 
months  later  he  was  invited  to  the  presidency  of  Antioch  College, 
Ohio,  an  institution  about  to  be  opened  under  apparently  favorable 
auspices.  He  accepted  the  place  in  185S.  This  brought  him  back 
into  the  educationcd  field.  But  he  never  regained  the  educational 
lesulership  accorded  to  him  by  common  consent  in  the  days  when 
he  controlled  the  educational  machinery  in  his  native  State.  The 
reforms  he  aimed  to  introduce  in  college  life  by  his  example  and  his 
"  Demands  of  the  Age  on  Colleges,"  published  in  1867,  were  un- 
successful owing  to  difficulties  arising  from  financial  embarrass- 
ment and  other  disheartening  conditions  which  he  could  not  get 
under  control. 

DEATH. 

Letters  written  by  Mann  from  Antioch  to  friends  give  evidence 
that  he  bitterly  regretted  the  day  when  he  left  the  active  service 
in  the  "  Legion  of  Honor,"  the  common-school  workers.  The  ob- 
stacles against  which  he  had  to  struggle  in  Antioch  College  were  in- 
surmountable. Instead  of  falling  under  the  force  of  his  honest, 
intelligent,  and  untiring  efforts,  they  grew  daily  more  threatening. 
He  broke  down  under  the  strain  of  the  anxieties  and  died  August 
2,  1859. 

^*  Common  schooU,**  he  wrote  but  a  few  months  before  his  death, 
^^  were  my  first  love;  they  zviU  be  my  last.**  As  a  most  fitting  epi- 
taph we  quote  his  own  eloquent  words  spoken  before  State  conven- 
tions of  the  county  superintendents  of  New  York,  in  1842  and  1845 
— and  with  that  is  given  the  kernel  of  his  educational  ideas :     **  I, 

TOO,   WAS  A  CO-WOBKEA  WITH  GoD  IN  THIS  GbSAT  LaBOB  " ^the 

<<  Universal  Education  of  the  People  in  Ptiblic  Schools  Free  to  AU.'* 
Horace  Mann  is  by  common  consent  recognized  as  the  greatest 
American  common-school  reformer.  His  influence  has  left  its  im- 
print on  the  educational  systems  of  the  country  and  has  been  fdt 
even  abroad,  notably  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Argentine  Republic' 
That  the  mother-country  should  turn  to  the  United  States  for  ad- 
vice in  matters  oonoeming  the  organization  of  public  instruction  is 
all  the  more  surprising  since  in  Mann's  time  Uie  Prussian  system 
was  engaging  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world  to  a  marked  de- 

'Sarmiento,  who  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  Republic,  was  a  great 
admirer  and  personal  friend  of  Mann.    He  modeled  the  Argentine  school  sys- 
tem after  that  of  the  United  States  and  is  himself  known  as  "the  Horace  M«ss^ 
of  South  America." 


i. 
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gree.  But  luch  was  the  case.  The  Edinburgh  Review  for 
gave  an  exhaustive  account  of  Horace  Mann's  labors  for  the  n 
of  the  Massachusetts  system  of  oonunon  schools,  which  is 
spersed  with  sentences  like  the  following:  **  The  example  of  &1 
chusetts  is  calculated  to  prove  instructive  to  Great  Britt 
**  From  the  specimens  we  have  seen  of  the  Cofnmon  School  Jot 
we  regard  the  work  as  well  calculated  to  advance  the  cause  of  j 
education  " ;  '^  We  trust  that  the  continued  and  increasing  si 
of  the  work  will  hasten  the  day  when  practicable  measures  for  { 
instruction  may  be  adopted  in  our  own  country,  and  support! 
the  liberal  and  good  of  all  political  and  religious  opinions." 
vote  of  the  common  council  of  London  in  favor  of  secular  edua 
which  has  already  been  mentioned,  is  an  example  of  the  pra 
effect  of  Mann's  influence  in  England.  The  one  thing,  hom 
for  which  Mann's  name  will  be  chieflv  remembered  in  the  histo 
education  is  the  dissemination  of  the  principle  of  **  universal 
cation  in  public  schools  free  to  all." 

The  idea  of  universal  education  is  old.  Two  centuries  b 
Mlnnn's  time  it  had  been  announced  and  advocated  bj-  Come 
That  the  State  should  have  the  right  to  maintain  free  schooh 
also  not  new.  In  Massachusetts  at  least  it  was  a  thing  univei 
taken  for  granted  from  the  very  infancy  of  the  colony.  Mann 
himself  before  a  convention  of  county  superintendents  of  the  1 
of  New  York,  in  1845 :  "  If  there  be  any  such  thing  as  *  ii 
ideas,'  we,  in  Massachusetts,  are  born  with  an  innate  idea  of 
schools ;  and  a  citizen  with  us  would  be  as  much  surprised  at  hs 
a  rate-bill  presented  to  him  for  the  attendance  of  his  children  a 
district  school  as  he  would  if  called  upon  to  pay  for  enjoying 
free  light  of  the  sun  or  the  common  air  of  heaven.  To  argue 
question,  therefore,  would  seem  almost  like  arguing  a  questioi 
specting  the  existence  of  an  instinct:  you  may  prove  with  evi 
much  logical  force  that  it  does  not  exist ;  but  when  you  have  fini 
your  demonstration,  there  it  is !  "  But  altho  all  writers  on  educi 
agreed  that  every  man  was  entitled  to  an  education  adapted  t 
needs  and  no  one  questioned  the  right  of  a  State  to  establish 
schools,  there  was  a  wide  divergence  of  opinions  on  the  ques 
whether  education  should  be  intrusted  to  the  State  and  whethei 
State  was  obliged  to  support  them,  and  not  only  make  them  fr 
all,  but  encourage  the  mingling  there  of  all  classes.  For  eve 
Massachusetts,  the  State  which  led  all  others  in  the  establish] 
of  a  system  of  free  schools,  the  idea  had  not  taken  root  that 
rich  as  well  as  the  poor  should  attend  them.     In  describing  the 
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dition  of  her  system  of  instruction  at  the  time  of  Mann's  appoint- 
ment to  the  secretaryship,  we  have  indicated  that  the  common  schools 
were  generally  regarded  as  mere  expedients  to  provide  for  those 
who  were  too  poor  to  attend  private  educational  institutions.  More- 
over, the  quantity  and  quality  of  instruction  required  then  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  the  State  schools  were  not  considered  the  prin- 
cipal conservatories  of  the  universal  education  of  the  people. 

Horace  Mann  was  the  first  educator  who  declared  it  to  be  **  the 
obligation  of  a  State^  on  the  great  principles  of  natural  law  and 
natural  equity^  to  maintain  free  schools  for  the  universal  education 
of  its  people,** '  It  was  the  central  thought  around  which  all  his 
ideas  on  tiie  improvement  of  the  schools  clustered,  the  inspiration 
that  enlisted  his  best  efforts  in  the  revision  and  organization  of  the 
Massachusetts  system  of  public  instruction.  To  him  the  conmion 
schools  were  the  forces  that  should — and  he  was  thoroly  convinced 
they  would — ^mo  Id  the  character  of  the  nation.  "  The  child,'*  he 
said,^  ^^  is  the  ancestor  of  those  who  are  to  follow ;  and  hence  must 
receive  great  care  in  order  to  transmit  civilization  and  culture  on- 
ward. The  State  must  shoulder  responsibilities  for  this.  In  order 
to  fulfil  its  duty  it  maintains  schools,  and,  in  obedience  to  the  great 
principles  of  natural  law  and  natural  equity,  is  bound  to  make 
them  accessible  to  all."  Not  only  did  he  want  them  to  be  made 
accessible  to  all,  but  to  offer  the  best  that  the  art  of  teaching  can 
bring  within  reach.  The  construction  of  the  school-houses,  the  ap- 
paratus, and  the  text-books  should  at  all  times  be  the  most  improved 
that  human  skill  and  money  can  provide.  The  teachers  should  be 
men  and  women  that  have  thoroly  prepared  themselves  for  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties,  love  the  children,  and  are  imbued  with 
the  high  spirit  that  should  pervade  the  ranks  of  those  whose 
work  is  the  noblest  that  is  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  man :  "  co-oper- 
ation with  God  in  the  elevation  of  the  human  race,** 

"Perhaps  this  assertion  might  be  challenged  on  the  ground  that  the  honor 
here  accorded  to  Mann  should  be  given  to  liiomas  Je£ferson,  as  he  introduced, 
in  1779,  in  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  a  bill  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  "for  the  free  training  of  all  free  children,  tnale  and  fe- 
maie."  But  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not  aim  to  make  the  common  schoob  the 
principal  and  only  true  conservatories  of  universal  education.  Mann's  concep- 
tion was  far  more  comprdiensive,  and  as  great  a  step  in  advance  of  that  of 
Jefferson  as  the  latter  stands  above  the  ideas  of  State  education  advocated  by 
older  educationists. 

*Thi8  quotation  is  taken  from  an  address  delivered  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in 
1845,  before  the  New  York  State  Convention  of  County  Superintendents.  To 
the  influence  of  that  famous  address  New  York  owes  the  establishment  oi  a 
State  system  of  free  echooU. 
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Rural  School  Problems 

Conditfone  and  Hm  fUmcdy 

BHERE  are  rural  districts  where  the  culture  and  sentii 
of  the  people  demand  good  school-houses,  beautiful 
roundinge,  needful  apparatus  and  coatriTances,  and  < 
f ortable  furniture,  and  where  the  directors  have  the  j 
sense  to  seek  competent  teachers  and,  when  thej  have  foand  i 
to  Iceep  them  by  paying  living  salaries  and  sustaining  them  in 
laudable  efforts  to  instruct  and  educate  the  children  of  the  dial 
Such  bright  spots,  however,  are  the  nunoiity;  the  daubs 
blotches,  gray  in  gray,  are  far  more  numerous.  In  manj  insti 
the  school  grounds  are  bare,  the  fences  torn  down  and  negle 
no  shade  trees  nor  flowering  shrubs,  coat-bin  open  to  the  depi 
tions  of  the  tramps,  outhouses  unclean  and  offensive,  no  wa^ 
well,  a  rectangular,  tasteless  house,  looking  more  like  a  bam  tli 
building  for  human  beings  to  live  in.  The  gable-ends  without 
windows,  the  door  in  one  of  them,  and  three  windows  in  each  o: 
long  side-walls.  The  provisions  for  healthy  light,  one  of  the 
requisites  of  a  school-house,  are  totally  ignored.  The  door  o 
directly  into  the  school-room,  where,  besides  the  furniture,  clot 
and  dinner-pails,  and  in  winter  time,  sleds  and  skates  and  all 
of  things,  have  to  be  kept  during  school  hours.  It  seems  in 
Bible  to  keep  the  air  in  such  a  room  in  a  condition  fit  to  breathe- 
stove,  oftentimes  rickety  so  that  it  is  constantly  endangering 
lives  of  the  children,  overheated  in  winter-time,  causinff  those 
sit  near  it  to  roast,  while  those  in  the  remote  comers  are  shiv< 
with  cold ;  the  walls  dingy  and  without  plaster  in  some  places 
ceiling  black  with  smoke,  the  floor  unswept,  the  windows  ccn 
with  fllm;  such  is  often  the  place  into  which  the  rural  popuL 
sends  its  children.  Without  sound  blackboards,  without  maps 
eharts,  without  globe,  reference-books  or  supplies,  the  teach 
cmnpelled  to  "  make  bricks  without  straw." 

Now,  all  this  would  not  be  so  bad  if  care  were  taken  to  pr« 
good  teachers,  those  agents  who  can  awaken  the  minds  of  the 
dren  and  lead  them  to  culture  and  humanity.  But  what  is  the  \ 
tice?  The  school-year  is  divided  into  a  fall,  a  winter,  and  a  sp 
term.  During  the  winter  term,  when  the  work  on  the  farm  doe 
require  their  presence  at  home  and  the  larger  boys  can  at 
school,  a  strong,  experienced  teacher,  sometimes  a  man,  is  hi 
in  fall  and  spring,  when  only  younger  diildien  attend,  a  yo 
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cheap  teacher  of  little  experience,  generally  a  woman,  is  considered 
good  enough  for  that  primary  work.  Wbaty  under  such  drcom- 
stanccs,  the  results  must  be,  needs  no  comment.  If  anything  is  done 
at  all,  the  teacher  can  convey  some  little  literary,  text-book  knowl- 
^S^  9  government  and  moral  training  receive  very  scanty  attention. 
Yet,  even  where  the  school-year  is  not  divided  into  terms  and  the 
teacher  is  employed  for  the  entire  year,  from  five  to  eight  months, 
cheapness  is  the  condition  on  which  he  or  she  is  hired.  That  **  poor 
teaching,  poor  pay  "  go  hand  in  hand,  needs  no  proof. 

Where  in  towns  and  villages  more  than  one  teacher  is  employed, 
generally  the  more  experienced  one  is  made  principal,  and  to  that 
one  the  subordinate  teachers  look  for  guidance,  aid  and  support,  for 
counsel  and  admonition  in  questions  of  government  and  instruction. 
In  cities  some  person  or  persons  are  appointed  simply  for  this  work. 
But  in  the  rural  schools  the  young  teacher  has  for  days,  nay,  wedis 
and  months,  no  one  to  look  after  him  or  her,  if  a  disgruntled  parent 
does  not  come  around  to  **  look  after  things."  Tbe  county  superin- 
tendent would  gladly  do  more  in  this  direction,  but  the  great  number 
of  schools  and  their  distance  f iDm  one  another  forbid  that  oAeer 
from  doing  more.  By  supervision  our  city  school  systems  are  kept 
in  motion,  and  somewhat  creditable  results  are  obtained  in  them. 
Then  the  diy  teachers  enjoy  the  advantages  of  living  in  constant 
touch  with  their  colleagues ;  scarcely  a  day  passes  on  which  questions 
of  common  interest  are  not  brought  under  discussion  among  them. 

The  farmers  themsdves  are  beginning  to  feel  that  they  do  not 
hold  the  position  in  the  commonwealth  which  by  reason  of  their 
numbers,  their  importance  as  the  prindpal  producers,  they  ought 
to  occupy.  They  have  organized  themselves  into  all  sorts  of  socie- 
ties, open  and  secret;  granges,  alliances,  and  dubs  are  found  in 
many  townships.  What  hinders  them  from  uniting  in  townshiptf 
or  smaller  territories  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  reading  drdeSy 
debating  dubs,  dramatic  and  musical  entertainments,  and  similar 
pastimes?  With  a  little  energy  and  a  small  outlay  of  money,  not 
only  an  improvement  of  the  sodal  and  intdlectual  needs  of  the 
farmer  will  be  accomplished  but  also  another  complaint  would  be 
silenced,  namely,  the  drift  of  the  young  people  into  the  dties.  For, 
why  do  the  young  people  wish  to  leave  tiie  country  and  go  into  the 
city,  if  it  is  not  from  the  desire  to  take  part  in  those  sodal  and  intd- 
lectual advantages  that  dty  life  offers?  Perhaps,  the  expectation 
of  better  finandal  results  in  the  dty  may  lead  to  this  drift.  But 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  fittest  only  survive  and  the  great 
majority  go  under  in  the  race ;  shattered  in  fortune  many,  too  many, 
return  to  the  country  to  find  themselves  unable  to  follow  the  wox%^ 
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there.  Used  to  city  ways,  they  find  it  impossible  to  work  witl 
ergy  on  the  farm.  Would  it  not  be  better  and  cheaper  for  the 
ents  to  prepare  for  their  sons  and  daughters  the  much-coveted  ] 
at  home  and  allow  them  under  their  parental  surveillance  all  \ 
liberties  and  amusements,  those  opportunities  for  mental  impi 
ment  and  recreation,  in  the  country?  I  believe  teachers  of  a 
tion,  too,  could  be  induced  to  remain  in  rural  districts  where 
may  have  a  more  blissful  field  of  labor  than  ever  they  can  fin 
graded  schools. 

It  seems  to  me  that  school  officers  should  labor  both  in  meet 
and  thru  the  press  in  this  direction  to  convince  the  farmers  of 
necessity  of  their  helping  themselves  in  this  matter.  By  a  judic 
self-help  the  regeneration  of  the  rural  schools  is  not  imposs 
Even  if  there  should  be  the  present  employment  of  home  ti 
only,  that  talent  will  be  so  much  more  serviceable  and  better  cult 
as  the  farmers  avail  themselves  of  this  self-help. 

In  another  direction  the  farmers  have  to  exert  themse 
Forty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  rural  schools  are  taufj^h 
63  per  cent,  of  the  teachers,  or  wliile  one  teacher  in  the  city 
able  to  instruct  47  pupils,  in  the  country  he  was  able  to  inst 
only  26  pupils,  on  an  average.  There  are  numerous  district 
which  one  teacher  has  an  enrollment  of  less  than  ten  children.  "W 
a  waste  of  energy !  For  the  most  trivial  causes  districts  are  cu 
two  so  that  neither  has  enough  assessed  valuation  of  propert; 
maintain  a  good  school.  The  tendency  has  been  to  increase  the  n 
ber  of  districts,  while,  for  the  sake  of  strong,  good  schools, 
opposite  ought  to  be  the  rule.  This  is  another  text  upon  w 
school  officers  and  the  press  might  preach. 

A  condition  sine  qxia  rum  for  effective  work  in  all  common  sell 
is  the  training  of  teachers  for  their  calling  in  State  normal  sch< 
The  recruiting  of  the  teaching  force  for  the  common  school  f 
the  common  school,  without  professional  preparation,  is  detrime 
to  the  interests  of  education,  and  the  lack  of  provision  for  the  ] 
fessional  training  of  teachers  is  manifest.  I  hold  these  truths  t 
self-evident:  the  State  having  assumed  the  control  of  element 
education  for  its  own  sake,  it  follows  that  this  elementary  educa 
should  be  made  as  thoro  and  effective  as  human  skill  can  mak< 
Education  is  both  a  science  and  an  art.  Scholarship  alone  does 
constitute  ability  to  impart  knowledge,  nor  the  ability  to  govei 
school  well,  nor  to  educate.  The  ideal  of  the  teacher,  namely,  to 
velop  the  human  being  in  all  its  powers  and  to  all  its  possibilil 
is  not  the  product  of  common-school  life,  not  even  of  the  high  scl 
or  college;  it  must  be  acquired  by  careful  training  and  consi 
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exhibition  of  example  to  this  end.  And,  when  the  ideal  has  been 
secured,  the  means  leading  to  this  end  do  not  come  as  a  matter  per  se. 
These  means  have  to  be  taught,  theoretically  and  practically,  so  that 
the  teacher  may  perform  his  work  cheerfully,  harmoniously,  and 
successfuUy,  with  the  least  expense  of  energy  and  the  highest  ad- 
Tantage  to  the  taught.  What  is  most  conducive  to  all  this  is  not 
acquired  by  chance;  it  cannot  even  be  acquired  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities which  make  scholarship  and  general  culture  their  aim;  but 
there  have  to  be  established  by  the  State  professional  schools  for  this 
purpose,  the  same  as  law  schools  for  the  jurist,  medical  schools  for 
the  physician,  theological  schools  for  the  clerg3rman,  and  all  the 
polytechnic  schools  for  the  engineer  and  architect. 

And  is  not  the  field  covered  by  education  sufficiently  large  to 
demand  special  schools  for  the  training  of  those  who  are  to  engage 
in  it?  The  demands  made  upon  the  teacher  are  so  enormous,  and 
ought  to  be  great,  and  the  agencies  to  satisfy  these  demands  are  so 
scanty.  Especially  in  the  country  is  there  such  a  wide  field  of  use- 
fulness for  the  progressive,  enthusiastic  teacher.  The  establishment 
of  libraries,  instruction  in  horticulture,  in  bee-keeping,  etc.,  the 
lesulership  in  all  intellectual  and  social  entertainments,  would  be  a 
task  that  every  teacher  might  be  proud  to  engage  in.  But  in  order 
to  do  this,  the  teacher  must  have  superior  culture,  should  be  well 
versed  in  literature  so  as  to  assist  in  all  these  laudable  enterprises. 
Would  not  men  who  possess  these  qualifications  enjoy  much  greater 
confidence  and  respect  than  is  now  the  case,  when  the  pedagog  is 
looked  down  upon  by  everyone  who  is  competent  to  earn  a  few 
pennies  more?  Is  it  not  about  time  that  Ichabod  Crane  existed  in 
literature  only?  But  who  is  sufficient  for  that  circle  of  usefulness 
that  I  should  like  to  see  the  teacher  hold  in  rural  districts?  Cer- 
tainly not  those  who  graduate  from  the  rural  schools  such  as  they 
now  are.  The  State  normal  schools  should  make  it  their  business 
to  prepare  their  students  to  fulfill  this  mission  for  teachers  when 
they  are  to  take  places  in  country  schools.  And  I  have  no  doubt 
that,  when  such  usefulness  and  attendant  respect  is  accorded  the 
teacher  in  rural  districts,  he  will  prefer  to  remain  in  the  country, 
thinking  like  Julius  Oesar :  **  I  would  rather  be  first  in  this  village 
than  second  in  Rome." 

Our  country  schools  need  closer  supervision.  There  is  more  and 
better  work  done  in  city  schools  because  of  the  supervision.  Now,  I 
am  not  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  country  schools  supervision  is  nec- 
essary for  the  enforcement  of  courses  of  study,  for  uniformity  of 
attainments  and  €dl  those  measures  which  govern  the  dty  schools, 
but  for  the  encouragement  and  assistance  of  the  teadhers  and 
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twining  whether  each  one  makes  the  best  of  his  opportunities  foi 
good  of  the  people  of  the  district.  If  a  law  could  be  passed  U 
able  the  districts  of  a  towmhip  to  unite  in  appointing  a  compc 
teacher,  superintendent  to  watch  over  the  sdiools  of  the  towm 
visiting  them  often  and  doing  aU  that  a  principal  in  a  towi 
village  school  does,  much  in  the  way  of  better  instruction  and  d 
pline  might  be  accomplished. 

I  do  not  preach  extravagance,  but  true  economy.  Too  o 
the  people  do  not  derive  the  advantages  which  should  accrue  t 
th^r  investments.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  invest  25  per  c 
more  under  the  favorable  conditions  named,  to  improve  the  9<A 
100  per  cent.  But  one  thing  is  needed  in  addition  to  the  enhai 
investments,  namely,  as  much  care  and  attention  to  the  cducatio 
the  young  as  the  prudent  farmer  gives  to  his  crops  and  to  his  st 
The  noblest  product  of  creation  is,  after  all,  noble  men  and  wn 

lUinoii.  Hxmr  Baai 

DISCUSSION. 

Better  school  fadlitiee  will  come  with  increasing  wealth.  C 
fortable  homes  will  be  followed  by  comfortable  school-houses.  It  i 
be  more  fitting  that  these  latter  should  have  precedence  of  bi 
and  sties,  but  the  rule  has  usually  worked  the  other  way.  It  ma; 
that  an  educated  boy  is  a  more  productive  animal  than  a  fatted  t 
but  the  fact  has  not  been  so  readily  perceived.  There  may  evei 
a  higher  ideal  in  education  than  the  production  of  wealth,  but 
necessity  of  gaining  a  livelihood  gives  money-getting  a  nati 
precedence.  The  Btem  facts  of  daily  life  take  little  heed  of 
theories.  This  is  why  there  is  so  much  misdirected  effort  upon 
part  of  the  well-to-do.  If  anything  could  be  done  to  improve 
condition  of  the  masses  in  material  things,  the  edueatJonid  and 
thetic  would  not  be  long  wanting. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  nor  too  strongly  urged  that  any  tdi 
for  helping  the  rural  population  must  /^cognize  their  pecuni 
ability,  their  way  of  thinking,  and  their  real  needs.  Their  cent 
tion  of  an  education  as  the  ability  to  read,  write,  and  cipher  is 
illogical  or  short-sighted.  It  more  nearly  meets  their  present  n< 
than  any  other  ever  proposed.  Their  ideal  does  not  need  chftQge 
expansion.  They  need  not  only  to  know  how  to  read,  but  whai 
read  and  to  love  to  read.  The  world  has  not  gone  entirely  wr 
during  all  the  centuries.  The  instincts  of  the  people  at«  rij 
They  want,  first,  the  keys  of  knowledge,  and,  second,  eolarj 
and  enlightened  views. 
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We  do  not^  therefore,  need  a  new  system  or  new  machuMrj.  We 
ought  rather  to  try  to  perfect  what  we  have.  The  first  requisite  is 
closer  and  more  intelligent  supervision.  No  one  will  question  this 
who  has  seen  the  revolution  made  by  a  capable  superintendent  even 
in  one  brief  term.  It  is  often  said,  ^^  As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the 
school."  With  equal  propriety  may  it  be  said,  ^^  As  is  the  superin- 
tendent, so  are  the  teachers,  and  consequently,  the  schook."  The 
efficient  superintendent  does  his  most  effective  work  not  by  means  of 
legal  enactments,  but  by  tactful  leadership.  His  gentlemanly  bear- 
ing, his  sdiolarly  habits,  his  prudent  counsel,  his  industry  and  en- 
thusiasm create  conditions  and  direct  effort  in  ways  that  laws  can 
never  reach.  In  order  that  this  influence  may  be  at  its  maximum, 
the  superintendent  districts  should  be  limited  in  extent  Seventy- 
five  schools  will  afford  ample  scope  for  the  best  available  talent.  If 
the  usual  terms  could  be  lengthened  and  the  salary  increased  to  an 
equality  with  that  paid  to  the  principals  of  the  city  schools,  the  po- 
sition would  attract  and  hold  capable  men. 

The  wise  superintendent  will  strive  to  introduce  proper  courses 
of  study  and  see  that  they  are  intelligently  followed.  He  will  ex- 
plain and  exemplify  the  courses,  and  enforce  suitable  methods  of  in- 
struction in  examinations,  in  associations,  in  institutes,  in  summer 
schools,  in  training  classes,  and  in  personal  visitation  of  schools. 
He  will  co-operate  with  high  schools,  academies,  and  normal  schools, 
in  the  preparation  of  teachers  and  in  securing  employment  for  them. 
By  personal  contact  and  correspondence  with  the  people,  by  public 
addresses,  by  circulars,  and  with  the  help  of  the  local  papers,  he  will 
create  and  direct  public  opinion.  These  are  agencies  thru  which  he 
may  labor  according  to  his  ability. 

A  powerful  factor  in  the  development  of  education  in  rural  com- 
munities is  the  district  library.  Not  a  collection  of  profound  and 
ponderous  tomes,  but  the  presence  in  every  school  of  a  few  simple, 
vivifying  books.  Fables  and  folk  stories,  classic  tales,  stories  of 
travel  and  adventure,  works  upon  natural  history,  simple  biog- 
raphies of  noble  men  and  women,  all  these  brighten  and  sweeten  life. 
They  should  be  read  aloud  in  the  homes,  and  not  confined  to  the 
schools.  Books  of  the  higher  class  will  come  in  their  own  good  time, 
some  of  them,  perhaps,  as  supplementary  reading,  and  thus  will 
the  pupils  grow  up  in  reading  and  loving  good  books,  and  their 
awakened  intelligence  will  permit  no  lack  of  facilities  for  good 
schools. 

All  plans  for  the  removal  of  the  defects  in  our  system  of  rural 
schools  may  fairly  be  classed  under  two  heads,  namely,  the  strong 
government,  or  "  boss  "  theory,  and  the  self-governing  system.    TV>s 
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former  is  more  prompt  and  certain  in  its  operation*  up  to  the  p 
where  the  will  of  the  people  begins  to  control.  It  can  onlj  be  a 
perfectly  effective  bj  taking  all  administratiTe  power  out  of 
hands  of  the  people.  With  a  system  whidi  would  always  secure  f 
and  wise  men  and  with  only  wise  laws  to  administer,  there  might 
speedy  uplift  which  should  have  some  degree  of  pemuuience. 
in  a  centralized  government  the  chief  danger  lies  in  the  possibi 
of  a  failure  at  some  time  to  furnish  good  men  and  wise  laws.  ' 
more  people  are  stayed  up  by  outside  force,  the  more  will  thej  i 
to  be,  and  the  system  is  likely  to  fall  the  moment  the  props 
taken  from  under  it. 

I  am  aware  that  an  appointive  system  has  among  its  represei 
lives  such  men  as  Henry  Barnard  and  Horace  Mann ;  yet  thi 
hardly  suiBcient  to  justify  the  growing  favor  with  which  this  j 
is  advocated  in  certain  quarters.  An  aristocracy,  which  is  liter 
a  government  by  the  best,  is  attractive  in  statement  and  seemii 
perfect  in  theory,  but  there  is  nothing  in  hunmn  history  to  justif 
in  practice.  It  has  always  and  everywhere  failed  to  do  for 
people  as  well  as  they  could  have  done  for  themselves.  The  met 
of  self-government  may  be  slower  in  development,  but  it  is  io  1 
mony  with  our  political  ideas,  and  the  system  will  be  self -sustain 
when  developed.  Mistakes  will  be  made  under  it,  but  they  cs 
their  own  lessons.  Those  who  suffer  have  the  remedy  in  their  i 
hands.  The  people  now  have  the  control  of  these  schools,  and  t 
will  continue  to  exercise  it.  We  can  only  help  to  a  wiser  appl 
tion  of  it.  SrpT.  J.  A.  Shawax. 

Columim^,  Ohio. 

Of  course,  there  are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  educational  progi 
in  the  country  districts,  but  no  greater  obstacles  than  are  to 
found  in  the  cities.  It  is  no  more  difficult  to  overcome  povertj 
the  country  than  it  is  to  withstand  the  infiucnces  of  politics  in 
cities.  Take  the  position  that  the  sdwol  system  is  a  State  syrt 
and  that  the  popijous  centers  most  help  the  outlying  districts, 
only  as  to  methods  but  as  to  means  as  well,  and  there  will  be  progi 
in  the  counti^.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  been  great  progi 
among  the  rural  schools  in  recent  years.  The  buildings  have  b 
improved,  and  the  teaching  force  strengthened. 

There  is  less  to  inspire  healthful  growth  in  the  country  thai 
the  cities.  Pupils  are  always  commencing  but  never  comi^etinj 
course.  There  is  little  to  stimulate  their  energy  or  reward  tl 
accomplishments.  This  thing  needs  attention,  and  it  ia  being 
tended  to.     Farmers  are  slow  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  the  li 
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schools,  and  they  have  an  entirely  erroneous  idea,  too  commonly, 
as  to  their  right  to  manage  their  schools  in  their  own  way.  The 
doctrine  must  be  squarely  declared,  that  the  people,  neither  in  a  dty 
nor  in  a  rural  district,  can  manage  schools  in  their  own  way  unless 
their  way  is  known  to  be  a  good  way. 

There  must  be  closer  supervision  in  the  country  than  there  haa 
been,  just  as  there  is  now  being  closer  supervision  in  the  cities  than 
there  was  formerly.  Make  the  outlying  districts  large  enough  ta 
bring  together  a  considerable  number  of  children  in  the  same  school ; 
if  necessary,  provide  for  carrying  children  to  a  good  central  school, 
rather  than  carrying  a  poor  school  to  the  doors  of  the  children; 
make  the  supervisory  district  smaller  and  provide  supervision  which 
is  efficient;  regulate  the  licensing  of  teachers  so  as  to  protect  the 
country  schools  against  the  imposition  of  bad  work;  arrange  a 
course  of  procedure  and  systematize  the  work;  insist  upon  houses 
that  are  suitable  for  schools  and  upon  appliances  that  are  necessary 
for  efficient  school  work,  and  results  will  be  attained  in  the  rural 
districts  which  will  be  fully  up  to  the  results  attained  in  the  cities. 

New  York,  Andkew  S.  Drapek. 

Most  of  the  rural  schools  in  Massachusettes  are  in  poor  towns 
which  have  been  depleted  by  the  set  of  population  towards  the  manu- 
facturing and  railroad  centers.  These  towns,  too,  have  suffered 
most  from  the  disintegrating  influence  of  the  ancient  school-district 
system.  The  State  has  come  to  these  towns  with  direct  finandal 
aid  from  its  school  fund.  At  various  times  the  mode  of  apportionh 
ing  the  income  of  this  fund  has  been  changed  in  the  interest  of  the 
poorer  towns,  increasing  their  grant,  and  withdrawing  the  aid  from 
the  more  wealthy  municipalities.  Now,  no  towns  having  a  valua- 
tion in  excess  of  $3,000,000  receive  any  grant.  The  lower  the  valu- 
ation, the  larger  the  State  grant.  With  the  help  thus  afforded,  the 
towns  can  afford  to  employ  better  teachers,  and  to  maintain  their 
schools  for  a  longer  term. 

The  second  means  of  improvement  is  by  union  and  consolida- 
tion of  schools.  A  State  law  authorizes  towns  to  appropriate  money 
for  the  transportation  of  children.  This  privilege  is  generously 
used  by  many  towns,  some  spending  several  thousand  dollars  in 
transportation.  Small  schools  are  being  united,  and  the  plan  of 
bringing  all  the  children  of  a  town  to  a  central  idiool  is  growing 
in  favor.  Several  towns  have  adopted  it  with  success.  By  this  ar- 
rangement the  children  enjoy  the  advantages  of  graded  schools,  in 
commodious  and  well-equipped  buildings.  There  is  found  to  be  beV 
ter  attendance,  better  teeurhing,  better  discipline,  and  easier  super- 
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viaioB.  It  u  the  most  democratic  of  school  sjstems,  {^ving  t 
the  children  of  the  town  equal  school  privileges. 

The  third  and  most  important  work  for  the  iinprovemeu 
the  rural  schools  is  in  securing  skilled  supen-ision.  By  a  law  pt 
in  1888,  towns  having  a  valuation  not  exceeding  $S,500,000 
unite  for  the  employment  of  a  superintendent  of  schcx>ls.  In 
union  district  there  must  be  not  lew  than  thirty  nor  more  than  i 
schools.  The  district  is  formed  by  vote  of  the  towns,  and  the  su 
intendent  is  chosen  in  joint  convention  of  the  school  committee 
the  towns.  This  leaves  the  schools  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  pec 
and  meets  any  possible  criticism  of  the  system  as  centralizing  u 
tendency.  To  these  districts  the  State  gives  direct  aid  for  earn 
on  their  work.  The  demand  has  brought  into  the  work  a  li 
number  of  young  men,  practical  teachers,  many  of  them  with 
mal  school  or  college  training.  They  are  steadily  elevating 
rural  schools,  not  only  thru  their  influence  with  teachen,  but 
arousing  public  sentiment  to  a  more  healthy  interest  in  the  schi 

Now  nearly  all  the  sdiools  of  the  State  are  under  supenri 
which  is  as  truly  professional  as  that  of  the  cities  has  been. 

Mattachu4ettt.  George  H.  Mabtd 

In  Germany  the  country  schoolmaster  is  an  officer  of  the  St 
clothed  with  parental  and  almost  with  patriarchal  authority, 
hind  him  stands  the  ponderous  majesty  of  the  State  with  its  nun 
ous  ascending  degrees  of  legal  and  administrative  authority. 
is  not  at  the  mercy  of  local  boards  and  bad  boys.  Like  the  pat 
and  the  priest,  the  teacher  is  provided  with  a  home  and  some  la 
He  may  not  be  paid  much,  but  his  moral  and  social  influence  is  v 
great.  Above  all,  he  is  a  professional  man.  The  govemm 
would  refuse  to  confirm  his  appointment,  if  he  were  not  a  nom 
achool  graduate,  or  hod  not  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  autl 
ities  that  his  preparation  for  the  position  is  fully  up  to  the  stand 
the  State  has  raised,  namely,  that  of  a  four  years'  course  in  a  i 
mal  school.  He  has  some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  education, 
psychology  and  logic,  of  didactics  and  methodology,  of  school 
ganization  and  management,  of  legislation  and  sourcea  of  atA 
support.  And  this  has  been  the  case  for  several  generations.  1 
State  makes  no  difl'erence  between  the  requirements  of  city  and  co 
try  teachers. 

Ever  since  the  year  1606,  the  State,  particularly  in  Prussia, ! 
recognized  the  truism  that  "  the  teacher  is  the  school."  Wl 
Prussia  was  humbled  to  the  dust  by  Xapoleon,  and  a  rejuTcnat 
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of  the  State  was  neceasar;,  it  was  begun  by  opening  teacben*  Mmi- 
naries,  and  thui  jmmding  for  good  teadien. 

Wathmgton.  L.  R.  KutHM. 

There  must  be  a  raising  up  of  teachers  adapted  to  country 
service.     Not  every  good  teacber  makes  a  good  country  teacher. 

We  tried  fifty  years  ago  to  solve  the  problem,  a«  has  been  indi- 
cated here.  We  tried  to  make  smaller  dutrids.  We  tried  to  keep 
good  teachers  in  the  country  schools.  I  was  successful  in  my  State 
ID  getting  an  extra  fund  for  this  purpose. 

We  have  made  a  great  mistake  in  the  organization  of  our  nor- 
mal schools.  There  should  have  been,  at  least,  one  having  for  its 
special  object  the  qualification  of  teachers  for  country  school  work. 
This  might  have  been  migratory  in  character — a  prolonged  insti- 
tute. 

When  $10,000  were  granted  for  normal  schools  in  Massachu- 
setts and  three  normal  schools  decided  upon,  I  took  the  ground  that 
there  should  be  one  for  the  cities,  one  for  the  villages,  and  one  lo- 
cated in  a  country  district,  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  <^ 
the  country  schoob.  The  country  teacher  especially  needs  wisdc»n 
and  direction.  Hekkt  Babnabd. 
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Religious  Education 

Cbc  CatboUc  parish  gchooU  of  the  QnUcd  &tat 

SOT  less  than  a  million  children  in  the  United  Stato 
being  educated  to-daj  in  the  Catholic  free  parieh  sdi 
This  great  educational  work  is  carried  on  without 
financial  aid  from  the  State.  The  schools  are  maint^ 
by  tlie  voluntary  contributions  of  Catholics.  For  the  CSinstian  ■ 
cation  of  their  children,  Catholics  are  making  tremendous  sacrif 
and  at  the  same  time  they  are  saving  to  non-Catholic  tai-paye 
vast  sum,  estimated  from  $20,000,000  to  $25,000,000  annuj 
for  this  is  what  it  would  cost  if  the  children  now  being  educate 
the  Catholic  parish  schools  had  to  be  provided  for  in  the  pi 
schools. 

The  Catholic  parish  system  of  schools  is  now  so  perfectly  orf 
ized  and  equipped  that  it  can  be  considered  no  longer  an  experim 
for  it  has  proved  itself  an  assured  success.  There  was  a  time  « 
it  was  thouglit  by  some  that  the  parish  school  could  not  live  be 
the  public  school.  The  latter  had  the  attractions  of  fine  buildi: 
ample  playgrounds,  well-paid  teachers,  all  that  public  money- 
gciierously  provided  by  the  State — could  provide,  while  the  foi 
had  up  to  within  recent  years  poor  buildings,  little  if  any  p 
grounds,  and  scant  means  for  carrying  on  its  work.  The  sue 
of  the  parish  school  is  largely  due  to  the  devotion  and  self-sacr 
of  the  thousands  of  religious  women  and  men— the  memben 
teaching  orders  of  the  church— who  have  consecrated  their  live 
Christian  education.  Without  them  it  would  be  almost  impose 
for  the  system  to  succeed.  The  network  of  parish  schools  ext« 
ing  into  every  State  and  Territory  is,  under  the  guidance  of 
Catliolic  bishops  and  priests,  of  their  creation. 

The  problem  of  Christian  education  is  not  peculiar  to  Amei 
It  is  agitating  all  Christendom.  It  is  a  pivotal  question  in  Fra 
The  passage  of  the  recent  education  act  in  England,  in  which 
religious  principle  in  education  is  embodied,  has  stirred  the  w] 
Kingdom.  In  Italy,  in  Spain,  in  Germany,  this  question  is  alu 
a  living  issue  with  the  people. 

OKIGIN  OF  THE   PABISH  8CHOOI.. 

There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  CSiristiui  cbc 
when  elementary  schools  did  not  exist,  now  of  one  kind>  lunr  of 
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other.  Even  down  in  the  catacombs  we  find  next  to  the  little  chapel 
the  schoob:x)om  of  the  catechumens,  where  they  had  their  own  teach- 
ers, distinct  from  those  who  gave  instruction  to  the  faithful.  In 
the  East  we  need  only  mention  the  schools  of  Edessa  and  Alexan- 
dria. It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  wherever  monastic  institutions 
were  established  elementary  Christian  schools  flourished.  Tliere 
were  the  episcopal  school,  in  early  days  the  cathedral  sdiool,  the 
parish  school,  the  burg  school,  the  rural  school,  schools  attached 
to  the  hospitals  for  the  poor,  all  of  which  flourished  at  one  or  other 
time  during  the  Middle  Ages  thruout  Christendom.  There 
were  primary,  or  what  we  to-day  call  "  parish  "  schools  everywhere. 
*^  It  is  a  grave  mistake,"  writes  Simeon  Luce,  ^^  to  imagine  that  there 
were  no  primary  schools  at  this  period.  IV^ntion  is  made  of  rural 
schools  in  all  the  documents,  even  in  those  in  which  we  would  least 
expect  to  find  it,  and  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  during  the  most 
stormy  years  of  the  fourteenth  century  most  villages  had  their  mas- 
ters, teaching  children  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic."  In  the 
thirteenth  century,  out  of  a  population  of  90,000  in  Florence  we 
find  12,000  children  attending  the  primary  or  parish  schools,  a  ratio 
of  school  attendance  that  compares  favorably  with  that  of  any  of 
our  American  cities  to-day.  James  Grant,  in  his  History  of  the 
Burgh  and  Parish  Schools  of  Scotland,  bears  witness  to  the  multi- 
plicity of  such  schools  in  Scotland : 

^^Our  burgh  schools  (he  says)  were  not  created  by  an  act  of 
Parliament;  they  had  their  origin  in  connection  with  the  church  or 
were  called  into  existence  by  the  people  themselves,  but  in  whatever 
way  they  were  founded,  undoubtedly  toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  schools  were  planted  in  every  considerable  town  of  Scotland, 
and  the  memorable  act  of  1496,  whidi  has  been  so  frequently  quoted, 
assumes  the  existence  of  schools  enough  for  supplying  the  people 
with  knowledge." 

The  same  state  of  affairs  existed  thruout  France.  As  early  as 
1500  in  the  Middle  Rhine  provinces  there  were  primary  schools 
every  two  miles.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  Christian  primary  or  par- 
ish schools  were  always  and  everywhere  established  by  the  church. 

THE  IDEA  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  Catholic  Church  has  always  laid  down  this  great  and  vital 
principle,  namely,  that  secular  and  religious  instruction  shall  never 
be  parted  in  education.  It  has  laid  down  and  followed  this  prin- 
ciple from  the  beginning.  It  has  laid  it  down  not  only  for  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  but  for  the  higher  schools — ^the  colleges  %x!i^ns^«- 
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versities.  It  has  never  wavered,  never  receded,  because  of  the  i 
it  holds  of  education.  Education,  it  maintains,  is  the  fomuttiot 
the  whole  man — intellect,  heart,  will,  character,  mind,  and  & 
Whether  it  be  the  child  of  the  American  artisan  in  the  paHsh  »cJ 
or  the  son  of  the  millionaire  in  the  ujiiverBity,  it  is  all  the  same.  ' 
Catholic  Church  will  acept  as  education  nothing  less  than  the  fon 
tion  of  the  whole  man.  It  will  never  consent  that  its  children  si 
be  reared  without  the  knowledge  of  their  faith,  or  that  educat 
shall  be  so  divorced  that  secular  knowledge  shall  be  made  the  s 
ject  of  daily  and  earnest  inculcation  and  that  religion  should 
left  out  as  an  accident,  to  he  picked  up  when  and  as  it  maj.  1 
Catholic  Church  holds  that  a  Christian  nation  can  spring  only  fi 
Christian  schools,  and  that  neither  private  zeal,  nor  home  edu 
tion,  nor  the  Sunday  school  suffice  to  supply  the  Christian  teach 
and  formation  of  character  which  she  desires  in  her  children.  J 
because  of  this  settled  conviction  that  at  all  costs  and  at  great  s 
rifices  she  preserves  here  in  the  United  States  the  unbroken  and  i 
impaired  tradition  of  CSiristian  education  from  the  parish  school 
the  humble  mission  to  the  majestic  colleges  and  universities  of 
land. 

C.^RDINAI.  OIBBONS'S   VIEW. 

This  position  of  the  church  is  admirably  set  forth  by   Cardi 

Gibbons  in  his  book,  "  Our  Christian  Heritage"  (p.  489  and  1 

lowing) :     "  I  am  persuaded,"  he  writes,  "  that  tlie  popular  etr 

now  existing  in  reference  to  education  spring  from  an  incorr 

notion  of  that  term.    To  educate  means  to  bring  out,  to  develop  ' 

intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  faculties  of  the  soul.     An  edu' 

tion,  therefore,  that  improves  the  mind  and  the  memory,  to  1 

neglect  of  moral  and  religious  training,  is  at  best  but  an  imperf 

■ii''  '■  system."    According  to  Webster's  definition,  to  educate  is  "  to  ins 

!jj'  I  into  the  mind  principles  of  art,  science,  morals,  rehgion,  and  be) 

'*-    \  vior."     "  To  educate,"  a&ys  Webster,  "  in  the  arts  is  importaj 

■.:  I  in  religion,  indispensable." 

■  j  '*  It  is,  indeed  "  (continues  Cardinal  Gibbons),  "  eminently  u 

£  fut  that  the  intellect  of  our  youth  should  be  developed,  and  tl 

^ '  they  should  be  made  familiar  with  those  branchea  of  knowled 

which  they  are  afterwards  likely  to  pursue.     They  can  then 

*   .  I  forth  into  the  world  gifted  with  a  weU-fumished  ound  and  am 

with  a  lever  by  which  they  may  elevate  tbenuelves  in  the  social  se 

V  '  and  become  valuable  members  of  society.     It  is  also  most  denral 

I&'  '  that  they  should  be  made  acquainted  in  Ijie  eoune  of  their  rtod 

J  :,.<  with  the  history  of  our  country,  with  the  origin  and  pciiid]^ 
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its  government,  and  with  the  eminent  men  who  have  served  it  with 
their  statesmanship  and  defended  it  by  their  valor.  This  knowledge 
will  instruct  them  in  their  civic  rights  and  duties  and  contribute  to 
make  them  enlightened  citizens  and  devoted  patriots. 

**But  it  is  not  enough  for  children  to  have  a  secular  education ; 
they  must  receive  also  a  religious  training.  Indeed,  religious  knowl« 
edge  is  as  far  above  human  sdenoe  as  the  soul  is  above  the  body. 
The  little  child  that  is  familiar  with  the  Quristian  catechism  is  really 
more  enlightened  on  truths  that  should  come  home  to  every  rational 
mind  than  the  most  profound  philosophers  of  pagan  antiquity  or 
even  than  many  of  the  so-called  philosophers  of  our  own  times.  He 
has  mastered  the  great  problem  of  life.  He  knows  his  origin,  his 
sublime  destiny,  and  the  means  of  attaining  it,  a  knowledge  that  no 
human  science  can  impart  without  the  light  of  revelation.  God  has 
given  us  a  heart  to  be  formed  to  virtue  as  well  as  a  head  to  be  en« 
lightened.  By  secular  education  we  improve  the  mind ;  by  religious 
training  we  direct  the  heart  It  is  not  suflScient,  therefore,  to  know 
how  to  read  and  write,  to  understand  the  rudiments  of  grammar  and 
arithmetic.  It  does  not  su£Bce  to  know  that  2  and  2  make  4;  we 
must  practically  learn  also  the  great  distance  between  time  and  etor- 
nity.  The  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  is  not  sufficient  unless  we  are 
taught  also  how  to  balance  our  accounts  daily  between  our  con- 
science and  our  Grod.  It  will  profit  us  little  to  understand  all  about 
the  diurnal  and  annual  motions  of  the  earth  unless  we  add  to  this 
science  some  heavenly  astronomy.  We  should  know  and  fed  that 
our  future  home  is  to  be  beyond  the  stars  in  heaven,  and  that,  if  we 
lead  a  virtuous  life  here,  we  *  shall  shine  as  stars  for  all  eternity.' 

**It  is  plain,  then,  that  we  want  our  children  to  receive  an  educa- 
tion that  will  make  them  not  only  learned,  but  pious  men.  We  want 
them  to  be  not  only  polished  members  of  society,  but  also  conscious 
CSiristians.  We  desire  for  them  a  training  that  will  form  their 
heart  as  well  as  their  mind.  We  wish  them  to  be  not  only  men  of 
the  world,  but,  above  all,  men  of  God.  If  we  had  no  account  to  ren- 
der to  G^  for  our  actions,  we  might  more  easily  dispense  with 
religious  instruction  in  our  schools.  But  our  youth  cherish  the  hope 
of  becoming  one  day  citizens  of  heaven  as  well  as  of  this  land.  And 
as  they  can  not  be  good  citizens  of  this  Republic  without  studying 
and  observing  its  laws,  neither  can  they  become  citizens  of 
heaven  unless  they  know  and  practice  the  laws  of  God.  Now,  it  is 
only  by  a  good  religious  education  that  we  learn  to  know  and  to  ful- 
fill our  duties  toward  our  Creator.  The  religious  and  secular  educa- 
tion of  children  can  not  be  divorced  from  each  other  without  inflict^ 
ing  a  fatal  wound  upon  the  soul.    The  usual  consequence  ^  ^sc^^iw^ 
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separation  is  to  paraljze  the  moral  fatmltiea  and  to  foment  a  ■] 
of  indifference  in  nrntten  of  faith. 

"  Guizot,  the  eminent  French  writer,  expresses  himself  de 
and  forcibly  on  thia  poinL  '  In  order,'  he  says,  *  to  maJce  pop 
education  truly  good  and  socially  useful  it  must  be  fundamenl 
religious.  It  is  necessary  that  national  education  should  be  g 
and  received  in  the  midst  of  a  religious  atmosphere  and  that 
^ous  impressions  and  religious  observances  should  penetrate 
all  its  part*.  Religion  is  not  a  study  or  an  exerdse,  to  be  reslri 
to  a  certain  place  or  a  certain  hour.  It  is  a  faith  and  a  law,  w 
ought  to  be  felt  everywhere  and  which  after  this  manner  alone 
exercise  all  it*  beneficial  influence  upon  our  mind  and  our  life,' 

"In  this  country  the  citizen  happily  enjoys  the  largest  lib* 
But  the  wider  the  liberty  the  more  efficient  should  be  the  saf^uj 
to  prevent  it  from  being  abused  and  degenerating  into  license, 
ship  that  is  destined  to  sail  on  a  rough  sea  and  before  strong  w 
should  be  well  balanced.  To  keep  the  social  planet  within  its  pn 
orbit  the  centripetal  force  of  religion  should  counterbalance  the 
trifugal  motion  of  free  thoughL  The  only  effectual  way,  Cathi 
hold,  to  preserve  the  blessings  of  civil  freedom  within  legitii 
bounds,  is  to  inculcAlc  in  the  minds  of  youth,  while  at  school, 
virtues  of  truth,  justice,  honesty,  temperance,  self-control, 
those  other  fundamental  duties  comprised  in  the  Christian  codi 
morals."    (See  "  Our  Christian  Heritage,"  Cardinal  Gibbons.) 


OKOWTH  OP  PAKISH  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  for  these  weighty  reasons  that  tlie  Catholic  Church  f 
its  first  beginnings  in  the  United  States  has  had  parish  schools, 
the  early  days  these  Bchools  were  few  and  rather  poorly  equip] 
The  buildings  were  not  attractive  nnd  oftentimes  unsuitable 
school  purposes.  The  basement  of  a  church  and  sometimes 
church  itself  was  used  as  the  scboolhouse.  There  was  a  dearti 
teachers  in  those  early  days,  for  the  teaching  reli^ous  communi 
were  not  yet  widely  established.  The  school  was  not  always 
graded,  and  too  often  it  was  overcrowded.  The  results,  except  I 
the  religious  faith  of  the  children  was  preserved,  were  not  enti 
satisfactory.  There  was  in  certain  quarters,  too,  a  dispositioi] 
the  part  of  parents  to  ignore  the  directions  of  the  diurdi  am 
send  their  children  to  the  public  schools.  Thrae  was,  moreore 
strong  popular  feeling  against  the  parish  school  on  the  ground  I 
it  was  un-American.  Notwithstanding  these  difficulties — that 
church  was  hampered  for  means,  despite  the  popular  oatcrj  aga 
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such  schools,  and  the  dissatisfaction  here  and  there  of  some  Catho- 
lics— ^the  parish  school  system  went  on  extending  itself  into  every 
diocese  thruout  the  country. 

SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

When  the  Catholic  bishops  of  the  United  States  met  in  the  third 
plenary  council  of  Baltimore,  in  1884,  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  they  had  to  discuss  and  legislate  upon  was  the  subject  of 
parish  schools.  Laws  and  regulations  for  the  establishment  and 
management  of  these  schools  were  laid  down  with  great  care  and 
definiteness.  In  every  parish,  where  it  was  possible,  a  school  w€is  to 
be  established.  Catholic  parents  were  directed  to  send  their  children 
to  these  schools.  The  local  rector  was  urged,  as  well  as  the  teachers, 
to  make  these  schools  equal  to  the  best.  Courses  of  studies  were 
prescribed;  there  was  to  be  a  school  superintendent  appointed  in 
each  diocese;  local  school  boards  of  competent  laymen  were  to  be 
selected;  in  fact  there  was  nothing  to  be  left  undone  to  effect  a 
thoro  organization  of  the  whole  parish  school  system.  The  rapid 
growth,  the  educational  strength  and  singular  success  of  the  parish 
schools  date  from  this  decided  action  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy. 


THE  bishops'  PASTOBAL  LETTEB. 


Here  let  me  quote  from  the  pastoral  letter  of  the  American  Cath- 
olic hierarchy,  issued  at  the  dose  of  the  council,  to  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  the  United  States.  Regarding  this  subject  of  Christian 
education,  it  says: 

^*  Popular  education  has  always  been  a  chief  object  of  the 
church's  care;  in  fact,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  history  of 
the  church's  work  is  the  history  of  civilization  and  education.  In 
the  rude  ages,  when  semibarbarous  chieftains  boasted  of  their  illit- 
eracy, she  succeeded  in  diffusing  that  love  of  learning  which  cov- 
ered Europe  with  schools  and  universities ;  and  thus  from  the  bar* 
barous  tribes  of  the  early  Middle  Ages  she  built  up  the  civilized 
nations  of  modem  times.  Even  subsequent  to  the  religious  dissen- 
sions of  the  sixteenth  century,  whatever  progress  has  been  made  in 
education  is  mainly  due  to  the  impetus  which  she  had  previously 
given.  In  our  own  country,  notwithstanding  the  many  difficulties 
attendant  on  first  beginnings  and  unexampled  growth,  we  already 
find  her  schools,  academies,  and  colleges  eveiywhere,  built  and  sus- 
tained by  voluntary  contributions,  even  at  the  cost  of  great  sacri- 
fices, and  comparing  favorably  with  the  best  educational  institutions 
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in   the   land   for   completeness   of  equipment    and    thoronet 
training." 

CHUaCH  FAVORS  POPULAR  EDUCATION. 

The  school  is  an  important  factor  in  the  forming  of  cliild 
and  youth — so  important  that  its  influence,  when  not  harmon 
with  the  influence  of  home  and  church,  is  often  found  to  outi 
and  neutralize  them  both.  It  can  not,  therefore,  be  desirable  o 
vantageous  that  religion  should  be  excluded  from  the  school, 
tlie  contrary  it  ought  to  be  there  as  one  of  the  chief  agencie 
molding  the  young  life  to  all  that  is  true  and  virtuous,  holj 
good.  To  shut  out  religion  from  the  school  and  keep  it  for  the 
and  the  church  is,  logically,  to  train  up  a  generation  that  will 
sider  religion  good  for  home  and  church,  but  not  for  tlie  pra< 
business  of  daily  life.  Religion,  in  order  to  elevate  a  people,  si 
inspire  their  daily  conduct,  rule  their  whole  life,  govern  their 
tions  with  one  another.  A  life  is  not  dwarfed  but  ennobled  by  I 
lived  in  the  presence  of  Grod.  Therefore,  the  school,  which  pi 
pally  gives  the  knowledge  fitting  for  practical  life,  ought  to  be 
eminently  under  the  guiding  influences  of  religion.  From  the 
ter  of  home  and  school  the  youth  must  go  out  into  the  busy  wa; 
trade  or  professional  life.  In  all  these  the  principles  of  hoi 
and  fair  dealing  should  animate  and  direct  him.  But  he  cai 
expect  to  learn  these  principles  in  the  workshop  or  office  oi 
countingroom.  He  has  to  be  well  and  thoroly  imbued  with  thei 
the  joint  influences  of  home  and  school  before  he  is  launched  i 
the  dangerous  sea  of  life. 

A   GROWING   DEMAND   FOR   THE   RELIGIOUS  ELEMENT   IS   EDUCA1 

Other  denominations  arc  to-day  awakening  to  this  great  i 
which  the  Catholic  Church  has  never  ceased  to  maintain.  Re 
and  experience  are  forcing  them  to  recognize  that  the  only  prac 
way  to  secure  a  Christian  people  is  to  give  the  youth  a  Chrii 
education.  The  avowed  enemies  of  Christianity  are  banishing 
gion  from  the  schools  in  order  to  eliminate  it  gradually  from  an 
the  people.  In  this  they  are  perfectly  logical,  and  we  here  in  A 
ica  may  well  profit  by  tiic  lesson.  Hence  the  cry  for  Christian 
cation  is  going  up  from  the  religious  bodies  throughout  the  Ian 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Geer,  vicar  of  St.  PauPs  Church,  New  York  ( 
has  recently  declared  that  "  The  logic  of  Bible,  prayer  book, 
tradition  in  the  Church  of  England  and  in  the  daughter  chi 
which  wc  call  the  Protestant  Episcopcd  in  this  country,  is,  an< 
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ways  has  been,  Christian  education  at  its  best  for  her  children,  and 
on  every  day  in  the  week,  in  the  school  as  well  as  in  the  home."  And 
this  prominent  Episcopalian  clergyman  continues : 

"  There  can  be  no  effective  teaching  of  morality  without  per- 
sonality. We  can  not  teach  patriotism  without  Greorge  Washington 
and  Abraham  Lincoln.  No  more  can  Christian  ethics  be  effectively 
taught  independently  of  Christ  and  His  church,  or  Jewish  ethics 
without  Moses,  David,  and  IsaicJi.  Codes,  commandments,  and 
moral  recommendations  of  any  description,  without  personal  life  and 
power  behind  them,  are  dead  matter  to  the  soul. 

^^  Nor  is  it  enough  to  say  that  the  church  and  the  home  must 
attend  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  young,  because,  in  their 
influence  over  children,  both  church  and  home  are  being  weakened 
and  slowly  undermined  by  our  "  madly  perverted  "  system  of  secu- 
larized education.  As  for  the  average  Sunday  school,  everybody 
knows  ihat  but  little  religious  instruction  can  be  given  in  it,  and 
often  it  does  more  harm  than  good  by  keeping  the  children  from 
taking  part  with  their  parents  in  the  services  of  the  church.  They 
graduate  from  the  Sunday  school  without  being  promoted  into  the 
church.'* 

And  he  concludes  by  declaring  that: 

^^  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  winning  and  holding  the  love 
of  her  children  by  reason  of  her  great  sacrifices  for  their  moral  and 
religious  as  well  as  for  their  mental  training.  How  is  this  shown.? 
By  the  record  of  the  attendance  of  her  people  on  divine  worship, 
which  is  far  ahead  of  that  of  Protestant  churches." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Morgan  Dix,  rector  of  Trinity  parish,  New  York 
City,  a  man  conspicuous  for  his  patriotism,  learning,  and  conserv- 
atism, in  his  Thanksgiving  Day  sermon  of  this  year  of  grace  190S, 
asks: 

^^  What  can  be  done  to  stop  extravagance  and  display  and  show? 
What  can  be  done  to  make  very  rich  people  economical  and  modest 
in  dress  and  conduct,  and  saving,  in  order  to  give  abundantly  where 
gifts  would  help  the  community?  What  can  be  done  to  stop  fools 
from  running  after  each  new  light  and  taking  up  each  new  gospel? 
What  can  be  done  to  stop  married  people  from  putting  away  each 
other  as  soon  as  they  get  tired  of  each  other,  and  adding  to  the  sin 
of  unfaithfulness  the  fresh  sin  of  rushing  into  the  arms  of  the  part- 
ners of  their  guilt?" 

And  the  only  means  this  worthy  man  knows  of  to  stop  this  flood 
of  evil  is  "  to  put  religion  into  our  education."  Nothing  else,  he 
insists,  can  safeguard  the  morals  of  our  American  society. 

Rev.  Dr.  James  M.  Buckley,  the  well-known  MethoS>s&^  ^s«^K^»► 
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And  author,  shows  in  the  December  number,  190S,  of  the  Cet 
Magaeme  how  fanaticism  has  run  riot  in  the  United  States, 
withstanding  the  prophecy  made  fifty  years  ago  by  a  distingu 
American  statesman  "that  in  less  than  half  a  century  Amei 
would  be  so  transformed  and  unified  by  information  and  tra. 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  it  to  spread,"  "  It  might  st 
went  on  to  predict  tliis  statesman,  "  but,  like  a  spark  without 
or  air,  it  would  ghtter  for  a  moment  and  disappear,"  Doctor  I 
ley  proves  that  there  is  not,  nor  ever  was,  a  country  so  cursed 
"  fanaticism  "  of  every  variety  and  kind  as  the  United  States, 
withstanding  our  system  of  universal  public  education.  For 
we  have  scores  of  communities  of  fanatics  whose  doctrines  are  1 
upon  ideas  incompatible  with  morality. 


One  of  the  leading  magazines  recently  asked  a  number  ol 
tingutshcd  clergymen  and  laymen  their  opinion  of  the  above  s 

Some  of  tlic  replies  are  the  following: 

"  Education  and  religion  are  not  synonymous,  Sound  e< 
tion  can  never  conflict  with  true  religion.  True  religion  will  al 
uphold  sound  education.  Education  without  religion  is  destro 
morality  and  civil  liberty  in  the  United  States," — Lorenzo  J,  '. 
koc,  Minnesota. 

'*  Sound  education  is  reUgious  in  basis.  I  can  conceive  o 
sound  education  not  founded  on  Christian  ethics,  and  Chri 
ethics  arc  rooted  in  nature  and  revelation.  As  to  education  b 
religion,  I  can  not  sec  it  that  way.  Education  is  a  process ;  fai 
a  gift  of  God,  not  a  process  at  all." — Maurice  Francis  Egan. 

*'There  is  no  sound  education  that  is  not  dominated  by  reli( 
Personal  religion  that  is  in  the  broadest  sense  true  includes  oi 
plies  every  element  of  a  sound  education." — Willis  J.  Beecher. 

"No  religion  is  worthy  the  name  that  does  not  lead  the  whole 
up  and  on.  No  education  is  real  education  unless  it  leads  out 
real  man,  the  higher  man.  The  all-round  educated  man  must*  ii 
last  resort,  be  profoundly  religious." — W.  S.  Rainsford,  New  Y 

"Right  education  should  be  religious,  and  true  religion  is  ni 
sarily  educative." — Bishop  Spalding. 

"  Of  all  sound  education  religion  must  be  the  central  elen 
for  only  that  is  sound  education  which  develops  the  entire  man ; 
the  religious  element  in  man,  which  includes  his  ideak  and  his  h 
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est  loyalties,  is  the  royal  part  of  him.  That  true  religion  implies 
sound  education  is  also  obvious.  Rdigion  unites  inspiration  and 
education,  open  vision,  and  trained  faculty.  Their  action  is  recip- 
rocal; each  is  conditional  for  the  other." — ^Washington  Gladden, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

^^  This  statement  is  too  vague,  too  sweeping,  and  therefore  open 
to  misinterpretation.  I  would  rather  say :  Education  is  not  sound 
without  religion,  and  true  religion  is  an  inspiration  and  safeguard 
to  education.'^ — ^Henry  Van  Dyke,  Princeton  University. 

"  Neither  proposition  is  true  as  it  stands.  With  proper  expla- 
nation both  propositions  may  be  accepted.  ^  Sound  education  is 
religion '  is  correct  in  the  sense  that  no  education  is  sound  without 
morality,  and  no  morality  is  sound  without  religion.  *  True  reli- 
gion is  always  sound  education,'  but  not  the  whole  of  it." — ^W.  B. 
Rogers,  S.J.,  St.  Louis  university. 

^^  In  my  opinion  these  two  statements  must  be  separated ;  they 
are  not  equivalents.  I  do  not  believe  that  sound  education  is  always 
religion,  but  I  believe  that  true  religion  is  always  sound  education." 
— John  H.  Converse. 

"  If  *  sound '  education  is  the  training  of  the  whole  man,  then 
it  must  include  religion,  because  the  spiritual  is  an  essential  part  of 
human  nature.  If  true  religion  is  the  salvation  of  the  whole  man, 
it  must  embrace  in  the  scope  of  its  redeeming  the  physical  and  in- 
tellectual. In  the  words  of  the  marriage  service,  *  Those  (educa- 
tion and  religion)  whom  Grod  hath  joined  together  let  no  man  put 
asunder." — ^William  A.  Gurry. 

Prof.  George  A.  Coe,  of  the  Northwestern  University,  Chicago, 
addressing  recently  a  convention  of  teachers  in  that  city,  asserted 
thai^- 

^^  True  education  must  develop  a  normal  condition  of  the  mind. 
Religious  education  should  be  a  part,  and  is  a  part,  of  that  normal 
condition.  Religion  is  an  essential  factor  in  human  personality, 
and  a  place  must  be  found  for  it  in  the  secular  curriculum.  Edu- 
cation decides  what  a  child  is,  while  religion  decides  what  a  child 
will  be  in  the  future.  It  is  necessary  that  the  ideals  of  the  people 
should  find  expression  in  the  education  of  the  people  and  their  chil- 
dren. These  ideals  we  draw  and  take  {torn  the  best.  It  is  certain 
that  we  should  not  put  ideals  in  our  school  system  from  among  those 
who  have  the  fewest  and  worst  ideals." 

Outside  of  the  United  States  many  of  the  best  minds,  the  choic- 
est spirits  of  the  age,  are  in  favor  of  the  religious  principle  in  edu- 
cation.    In  France,  Bruneti^re,  Francis  Copp^,  Huysman^  aQL<L 
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others  hold  this  view  after  years  of  wandering  in  the  field  of  ag 
tidsm  and  a  belief  in  a  purely  secular  system  of  education. 

In  Germany  the  school  of  Rudolph  von  Eucken  has  made  a  j 
found  impression,  insisting  that  religion  is  a   necessary  basis 
genuine  progress ;  and  Mjr.  Balfour,  in  his  **  Foundations  of 
lief,"  has  put  the  matter  very  clearly  when  he  writes :    "  The 
torical  fact  is  very  clear  that  there  is  no  force  comparable  to  ; 
gion  for  uniting  and  assimilating  a  people.'* 

Hence  we  see  to-day  a  growing  demand  everywhere  to  a 
education  more  Cliristian.  Thinking  men  are  becoming  alar 
at  the  growth  of  crime,  especially  among  the  young.  The  the 
that  ^*  all  sin,  vice,  and  crime  were  due  to  ignorance,'*  is  now 
ploded.  Says  a  writer  in  the  Century  Magazine  for  Novein 
1903: 

^^  The  number  of  crimes  committed  by  the  highly  educated  ii 
alarming  feature  of  the  situation.     The  list  of  defaulting  h 
keepers,   bank    tellers,   clerks,   and   college   graduates    constai 
lengthens,  reflecting  a  lurid  light  upon  the  theories  of  those 
attempt  to  account  for  the  origin  of  aU  sin,  vice,  and  crime  by  igi 


ance." 


It  is  the  aim  of  the  friends  of  Christian  education  to  lessen 
rising  tide  of  immorality  and  crime  by  fostering  religion  in 
young.  It  is  their  endeavor  to  train  better  men  and  women, 
thus  give  to  the  State  better  citizens  by  making  them  better  Ch 
tians.  The  advocates  of  the  parochial  school  system  do  not  ( 
demn  the  State  for  not  imparting  religious  instruction  in  the  pu 
schools  as  they  are  now  organized,  because  they  well  know  it  ( 
not  lie  within  the  province  of  the  State  to  teach  religion.  Cath 
citizens  simply  follow  their  conscience  by  sending  their  childra 
the  parish  school,  where  religion  can  have  its  rightful  place  and 
fluence.  And  in  doing  this  they  are  doing  a  great  and  lasting  si 
ice  to  the  State. 

MULTIPLY  THE  SCHOOLS. 

It  was  this  end  they  had  in  view  when  the  bishops  in  the  Tl 
Council  of  Baltimore  urged  the  Catholic  people  of  the  United  St 
to  multiply  and  perfect  the  parish  schools.  "  We  must  multi 
them,''  they  insisted,  "  till  every  Catholic  child  in  the  land  shall  1 
the  means  of  education  within  its  reach."  Parents  and  pasi 
should  not  rest  until  this  is  done.  No  parish,  they  declared,  is  c 
plete  till  it  has  schools  adequate  to  the  needs  of  its  children.  ' 
pastor  and  people  should  feel  that  they  have  not  done  their  en 
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duty  until  this  is  accomplished,  and  the  Catholic  hierarchy  legis- 
lated in  accordance  with  these  views.  Schools  were  to  be  established 
in  every  parish  where  is  was  possible  to  do  so.  Nor  was  this  all. 
The  bishops  provided  that  the  parish  school  system  be  perfected. 
They  repudiated  the  idea  that  the  parish  school  need  be  in  any  re- 
spect inferior  to  any  other  school  whatsoever.  ^^  And  if  hitherto,  in 
Bome  places,"  the  bishops  went  on  to  say,  ^^  our  people  have  acted 
on  the  principle  that  it  is  better  to  have  an  imperfect  Catholic  school 
than  to  have  none  at  all,  let  them  now  push  their  praiseworthy  am- 
bition still  further  and  not  relax  their  efforts  till  their  schools  be 
raised  to  the  highest  educational  excellence."  And  they  concluded 
their  appeal  by  imploring  parents  not  to  hasten  to  take  their  chil- 
dren from  school,  **  but  to  give  them  all  the  time  and  all  the  advan- 
tages that  they  have  the  capacity  to  profit  by,  so  that,  in  after  life, 
their  children  ^  may  rise  up  and  call  them  blessed.'  " 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES  OF  PARISH  SCHOOLS. 

As  the  result  of  this  action  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  the  psirish 
school  system  began  to  extend  itself  very  rapidly.  In  the  New  Eng- 
land dioceses  especially  marked  was  the  establishment  of  parish 
schools ;  also  in  the  dioceses  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  and  in  the 
newly  formed  dioceses  of  the  West  the  development  within  a  short 
time  was  very  pronounced. 

Within  the  last  thirty  years  in  the  diocese  of  New  England 
Catholic  educational  institutions  have  multiplied  threefold.  To-day 
there  are  S52  such  institutions  as  against  100  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  and  142,000  Catholic  pupils  in  attendance  at  these  schools  as 
against  S0,000  in  1875.  In  the  archdiocese  of  Boston  the  Catholic 
schools  almost  equal  in  number  those  which  were  flourishing  in  the 
entire  province  (86  as  against  100),  while  the  number  of  children 
in  the  parish  schools,  colleges,  and  academies  of  the  archdiocese  far 
surpasses  the  total  attendance  of  the  Catholic  schools  of  the  New 
England  of  thirty  years  ago — 46,000  as  against  20,000. 

In  the  archdiocese  of  Philadelphia  the  same  marked  growth  of 
parish  schools  is  to  be  observed.  In  1869  there  were  42  parish 
schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  15,282  pupils,  while  last  year  (1902- 
S)  tiiere  were  IIS  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  45,862  pupils, 
showing  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  1,029.  The  same 
steady  growth  can  be  witnessed  in  almost  every  diocese  thruout 
the  country. 

To-day  the  Catholic  educational  system  elicits  the  respect  and 
earnest  study  of  many  eminent  educators,  and  doubtless  '^^^  ^^^^s^ 
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tinued  development  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  induce  s  ii 
fair-minded  and  conciliatory  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  pn 
toward  Catholic  parish  schools. 

In  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  present  numericaj  strengtl 
Catholic  education  the  sources  of  information  I  have  made  ua 
are  the  Catholic  Directory  and  the  Report  of  the  Conunissiona 
Education,  supplemented,  so  far  as  possible,  by  private  ioqu 
The  following  statistics  exhibit  the  results  of  the  investigation, 
attendance  being  summarized,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  ui 
the  titles  "  Elementary,"  "  Secondary,"  and  "  Higher  Educatii 
in  accordance  with  tiie  well-known  classification  adopted  by 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

CATHOLIC   8CBOOI.  EMBOLI.KBNT. 

Elementary    967, 

Secondary — boys  (high  schools,  academies,  and  prepar- 
atory departments  of  collegea) 14, 

Secondary — girls  (high  schools  and  academies) HO, 

Higher  education  (colleges  and  universities,  not  includ- 
ing seminaries) 4^ 

Total   1,006, 

The  Catholio  population  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  it  will  tax 
energies  severely  to  provide  additional  school  accommodations  ] 
portionate  to  this  increase.  Free  text-books  and  the  like  in  the  { 
lie  school  accentuate  the  ever-acute  realization  of  the  financial  pi 
lems.  Yet,  in  view  of  that  which  has  be^  done,  may  wj  dc 
that  the  loyal  and  self-sacrificing  generosity  of  our  people  wH 
equal  to  the  solution  of  these  and  other  problems  that  will  aris 
continuing  and  com.pleting  the  work  of  Catholic  education.  ' 
single  fact  that  the  parish  schools  have  nearly  a  million  pupil 
almost  one-half  of  the  Catholic  children  of  elementary  scho^ 
in  the  country — is  splendid  evidence  of  the  solid  growth  of  our  < 
cational  system,  as  well  as  an  eloquent  testimony  to  the  spiiil 
zeal  and  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  both  clergy  and  laity  that 
made  such  a  result  possible.  The  growth  of  the  colleges  and  *a 
mies  for  girls  has  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  parish  sdiools,  ani 
the  statistics  of  our  high  schools  for  boys  exhibit  a  weak  poinl 
the  system,  an  analysis  of  the  condition  of  these  schools  permits 
encouraging  hope  that  the  present  expansive  movement  in  this 
partment  of  Catholic  education  will  succeed  in  bridging  over 
gap  that  has  hitherto  too  widely  separated  the  parish  school  i 
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the  college.  The  difficulties  already  surmounted  are  greater  than 
any  that  the  present  or  the  future  can  possibly  hold,  and  we  may 
be  permitted  to  hope  that  the  new  century  will  witness  long  before 
its  meridian  the  realization  of  the  ideal  of  Catholic  education  set 
forth  by  the  third  plenary  council  of  Baltimore,  a  thoroly  co- 
ordinated system  of  Catholic  schools,  embracing  parish  school,  high 
school,  college,  and  university,  with  an  enrollment  induding  prao- 
lically  the  whole  of  the  Catholic  school  population. 

STATISTICS  OF  PAXISH  SCHOOIA  FOK  1903. 
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Besides  the  figures  given  above  for  the  parish  schools  there  are 
S7,108  Catholic  children  cared  for  and  educated  in  the  dementary 
branches  and  in  manual  training  in  257  institutions.  These  are  the 
refuges,  protectories,  and  orphan  asylums  under  Catholic  manage- 
ment  Uiruout  the  country.  Including  these  the  Catholic  Church  at 
the  present  time  is  educating  and  caring  for  1,113,031  chil6x«^ 
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This  is  truly  a  splendid  record  of  zeal  and  devotion  in  the  a 
of  Christian  education.  The  work  has  been  done  at  a  tremenc 
sacrifice  b;  a  people  for  the  most  part  poor  in  material  goods, 
rich  in  faith.  It  has  been  done  thru  the  noble  efforts  of  consecn 
religious  men  and  women,  and  a  zealous  priesthood  who  have  gei 
all;  united  witli  the  bishops  of  the  United  States  in  giving  to  Ci 
olic  children  the  best  secular  knowledge,  side  by  side  with  the  big 
knowledge  of  God  and  religion. 


PERFECTING    THE    PABOCHIAL   BVSTEH. 

We  now  come  to  describe  the  typical  parish  school  as  we  6ni 
at  work  to-day  in  the  United  States.  We  shall  also  sketch  its  m 
Bgement,  its  course  of  study,  the  character  of  its  teaching  and 
teachers,  and  lastly  its  educational  results. 

And  first  a  word  about  the  building  itself.  At  the  present  t 
there  is  a  wonderful  improvement  over  what  sened  as  the  pai 
Bchoolhouse  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago.  As  the  rude  ca 
of  Uie  wilderness  has  given  way  to  the  magnificent  cathedral  of 
populous  city,  so  the  plain,  simple  structure,  oftentimes  the  In 
ment,  as  we  know,  of  a  church,  has  yielded  place  to  the  impos 
parish  school  building  that  is  now  to  be  seen  in  all  our  large  toi 
and  cities.  The  Catholic  school  authorities  fully  recognize  the  no 
*ity  and  importance  of  properly  constructed  buildings,  and  in  ti 
construction  have  paid  due  attention  to  all  that  is  required  to  m 
them  botli  healthful  and  attractive.  The  average  Catholic  rec 
fully  understands  that  children  are  affected  by  their  environm 
and  that  of  necessity  mucli  of  their  time  is  to  be  spent  in  the  bcIm 
room.  Hence  lie  gives  this  subject  much  tliought  and  attention  i 
usually  employs  a  competent  architect.  As  a  consequence  we  I 
almost  everywhere,  especially  in  the  cities,  substantial  and  oft 
times  imposing  parisli  school  buildings,  well  designed  class  roc 
and  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  best  results  as  to  seating,  lightii 
hygienic  and  sanitary  arrangements,  with  the  necessary  balls,  cla 
rooms,  etc.  These  buildings  are  usually  of  stone  and  brick,  t 
compare  favorably  with  the  public  school  buildings  in  the  n 
place.  The  class  rooms  are  provided  with  the  latest  style  of  A 
and  ample  blackboard  space.  The  ventilation,  heating,  and  Ug 
ing  arc  found  to  be,  in  most  of  the  sdiools  that  the  writer  of  t 
paper  has  seen  in  the  last  few  years,  all  that  could  be  desired.  Mi 
of  the  parish  schools  have  also  ample  playgrounds.  So  we  see  no 
ing  has  been  left  undone  in  a  material  way  to  make  the  parish  ach 
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house  an  inviting  place  for  the  pupil.  The  cost  incurred  is  often- 
times very  great,  running  anywhere  from  ten  thousand  to  one  hun- 
dred, and  even  as  high  as  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  a  single 
building.  But  our  Catholic  people  are  willing  to  meet  this  heavy 
outlay  that  their  children  may  have  an  environment  and  educa- 
tion equal  to  the  best. 


SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

The  management  of  the  parish  school  ultimately  rests  with  the 
rector  of  the  parish.  He  is  usually  aided  by  a  local  committee  or 
school  board  made  up  of  competent  laymen  who  are  interested  in 
educational  matters.  The  council  of  Baltimore  suggested  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  a  body,  and  it  has  been  found  by  experience  that 
its  services  are  most  helpful.  The  members  of  the  school  committee 
visit  the  schools  regularly,  at  legist  once  a  week;  they  inspect  the 
building,  are  present  at  recitations,  usually  question  the  pupils,  and 
in  many  other  ways  contribute  to  the  efficiency  of  the  school.  The 
gentlemen  who  are  selected  for  this  position  regard  it  as  a  special 
mark  of  honor  and  give  their  time  and  services  cheerfully.  They 
are  a  great  aid  to  the  pastor  in  his  school  work.  They  meet,  usu- 
ally once  a  month,  in  conference  with  the  rector,  when  the  daily 
workings  of  the  school  are  discussed  and  suggestions  made  for  rem- 
edying any  defects  or  for  bettering  conditions. 

Where  the  school  attendance  is  large — over  800  or  more  pu- 
pils— ^there  is  generally  a  principal  appointed  from  the  sisters  in 
charge  to  supervise  the  daily  work ;  to  look  after  the  discipline  of 
the  pupils,  and  to  report  to  the  rector  the  more  serious  violations  of 
rules.  It  is  her  duty  to  see  that  the  work  in  the  various  grades  is 
properly  done;  to  aid  and  direct  younger  teachers,  and  she  sup- 
plies the  place  sometimes  of  a  teacher  who  may  be  temporarily  ab- 
sent because  of  illness  or  some  other  cause.  The  principal  makes 
out  the  weekly  and  monthly  reports  whidi  are  sent  to  the  rector  and 
the  parents  of  each  pupil. 

The  monthly  report  shows  the  parent  or  guardian  how  the  child 
is  doing  at  school. 

These  reports  are  signed  by  the  parents  and  returned  to  the 
schools.  They  have  proved  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  securing 
a  high  percentage  of  attendance  as  well  as  stimulating  pupils  in 
their  studies.  We  have  little,  if  any,  need  of  the  truant  officer  to 
enforce  the  compulsory  school  law  of  the  State. 
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priest  who  is  well  up  in  educational  matters  and  is  set  apart  by  the 
bishop  for  this  work.  He  is  relieved  from  the  usual  parish  work 
and  devotes  his  whole  time  to  the  supervision  of  all  the  schools  in 
the  diocese.  He  makes  regular  visits  and  holds  examinations  at 
stated  times.  He  publishes  annually  a  full  and  detailed  report  of 
the  parish  schools  of  the  diocese,  giving  the  standing  of  each  school. 
I  have  before  me  as  I  write  a  nrunber  of  these  reports,  and  no  one 
can  examine  them  without  being  convinced  that  the  diocesan  super^ 
intendent  has  been  a  powerful  factor  in  the  great  progress  made  of 
recent  years  in  these  schools.  It  would  be  well,  as  recommended  in 
the  recent  parochial  school  convention  held  in  Philadelphia,  if  every 
diocese  had  such  an  officer.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no  perfect  organ- 
ization of  the  system  without  him. 

TEACHERS  OF  THE  PARISH  SCHOOLS. 

The  teachers  in  the  parish  schools  are  for  the  most  part  mem- 
bers of  the  various  teaching  orders  of  men  and  women  who  have 
consecrated  their  lives  to  the  work.*  Many  lay  teachers  are  found 
in  the  German,  Polish,  and  Slavish  schools,  as  well  as  in  the  parish 
schools  conducted  in  small  towns  or  rural  districts  where  it  is  not 
possible  to  maintain  a  religious  community.  The  parish  school- 
teacher devotes  his  or  her  whole  life  to  teaching.  And  thus  the  reli- 
gious teacher  has,  in  this  respect,  a  decided  advantage  over  those 
teachers  who  occupy  themselves  with  the  important  duties  of  teach- 
ing until  something  more  lucrative  or  attractive  is  found.  The 
child's  future  welfare  is  always  the  first  and  great  consideration 
with  these  religious  teachers.  No  one  is,  or  should  be,  admitted  to 
undertake  the  responsibilities  of  a  teacher  who  is  not  fully  qualified 
for  the  work.  The  **  religious  habit "  does  not  make  the  teacher. 
Nor  is  the  teacher  like  the  poet — ^bom,  not  made.  The  church  au- 
thorities are  insisting  more  and  more  everywhere  that  the  teachers 
in  the  parochial  schools  understand  the  art  and  science  of  education ; 
that  no  teacher  be  employed  in  a  parochial  school  who  is  not  duly 
qualified.  Among  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  second  annual  con- 
ference of  the  parish  schools,  held  at  Philadelphia,  October  28  and 
29,  190S,  and  presided  over  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Conaty, 
D.D.  was  the  following: 

Realizing  that  the  teachers  make  the  schcx^  we  urge  that  every  effort  be 
made  to  have  ail  oar  teachers  secure  certificates  of  proficiency  from  diocesan 

*  Of  the  schools  represented  in  the  Catholic  Educational  Exhibit  at  the 
World's  Fair,  Chicago^  1893,  97  per  cent  of  the  schools  were  in  charge  of  the 
various  relisious  orders.  Doubtless  the  same  percentage  holds  in  the  parochial 
schools  of  the  United  States  to-day. 
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school,  wherein  candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher  may  see  the  most  approved 
methods  in  the  various  grades  practically  demonstrated  by  experienced,  skillfiil 
teachers;  and  wherein  they  also^  at  certain  periods,  may  make  thdr  first  essays 
in  teaching,  under  efficient  supervision.  The  helpfulness  of  such  a  model  school 
can  hardly  be  overestimated.  While  observing  the  work  of  the  experienced 
teacher,  novices  would  receive  inspiration  for  their  future  life  worl^  and  in 
their  efforts  to  teach,  under  sympathetic,  sldUful  guidance,  would  acquire  like 
skill  and  become  more  confident  of  their  own  ability. 

That  the  untried  teacher  should,  alone  and  unaided,  begin  to  experiment 
with  a  class  of  pupils  is  unjust  to  the  children  and  disheartening  to  herself. 
Pedagogical  ability  should  have  been  acquired  before  she  assumes  sole  charge 
of  a  class.  Now,  with  a  model  school  to  supplement  by  actual  practice  the 
theoiy  taught  in  the  novitiate  we  might  reasonably  hope  to  strengthen  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  teachers  in  the  parochial  schools,  No  doubt  the  teadiins  com- 
munities will  supply  this  want  and  thus  remove  the  evils  arising  from  the  em- 
ployment sometimes  of  inexperienced  teachers. 

CATHOUC  TKACHZBS'  IXSTITUTKS. 

There  is  one  veiy  commendable  feature  of  parochial  school  work  which  has 
been  adopted  within  the  last  few  vears  and  is  at  present  followed  generally 
thruout  the  countiy,  and  that  is  the  holding  of  diocesan  teachers'  institutes, 
niis  work  was  begun  under  the  direction  of  an  able  and  experienced  teacher» 
Mrs.  B.  Ellen  Burke. 

Many  of  the  teaching  orders  of  sisters  had  long  desired  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  of  general  educational  meetings,  in  order  to  unify  and 
strengthen  their  work;  but  being  burdened  with  duties,  no  rdigieuse  could  be 
spared  from  the  schoolroom  to  begin  the  organisation  of  institutes,  assodar 
tions,  and  conventions.  It  therefore  became  a  plain  duty  for  the  laity  to  aid 
the  sisters  until  such  time  as  their  numbers  had  increased  suffidentiy  to  per- 
mit them  to  carry  on  the  work  themselves. 

The  work  was  begun  in  1895,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Paulist  Fathers,  in 
New  York  City,  and  has  been  continued  for  the  various  teadiinff  orders  ever 
since.  It  has  spread  into  every  diocese  of  the  countiy.  The  '^sisters*  insti- 
tutes" are  generally  held  during  the  midsummer  vacation  and  are  conducted 
by  men  and  women  distinguished  in  their  different  branches  of  knowledge. 
Thf^  are  specialists  in  the  subjects  assigned  to  them. 

Tlie  general  nature  of  the  work  done  in  these  institutes  is  along  the  lines  of 
methods  of  teaching  the  common  subjects  usually  taught  in  elementary  scbods. 
Not  less  than  two  and  usually  four  or  five  instructors  are  sent  to  eadi  insti- 
tute. The  work  has  been  eminentiy  successful,  and  has  been  approved  by  the 
bishops  and  archbishops  of  the  vurious  dioceses  in  wliich  it  has  been  carried 
on.    It  has  been  found  very  beneficial  to  the  school  and  helpful  to  the  teachers. 

State  Superintendent  N.  C.  SchaefFer,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  his 
sixty-ninth  annual  rei>ort,  for  the  school  year  ending  June  2,  190S, 
referring  to  this  subject,  writes: 

The  sisters  in  charge  of  the  parochial  schoc^  of  the  Catholic  Church  spend 
\he  greater  pari  of  their  vacation  in  some  form  of  preparation  for  the  year's 
worlc.  Even  at  the  annual  retreats  time  is  given  to  self-examination  as  a  lever 
to  raise  the  individual  to  higher  planes  of  efrort  The  best  scholars  in  the  Jesuit 
and  other  colleges  deliver  lectures  to  fit  teachers  for  work  in  the  elementary 
schools.  What  the  churdi  does  for  her  teachers  the  State  can  afford  to  do  for 
its  teachers. 

It  may  be  well  also  to  note  that  the  Catholic  University  of 
America  opened  an  institute  of  pedagogy  in  New  York  City  on 
October  1,  1902.    The  instruction  treats  of  the  history  of  educa- 
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vice  and  crime  had  increased  instead  of  diminished  with  the  exten- 
sion of  our  public  school  system.  At  the  national  educational  con- 
vention held  in  Boston  last  summer  several  of  the  most  prominent 
delegates  avowed  their  conviction  of  the  "  necessity  of  religious 
instruction  in  the  public  schools."  So  we  see  there  is  a  very  decided 
change  in  public  opinion  on  the  school  question,  and  a  pronounced 
trend  in  favor  of  the  principle  that  underlies  the  Catholic  system 
of  education. 

Goldwin  Smith,  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Swr^  December  IS, 
1903,  discussing  this  subject  of  religion  in  the  schools,  says  of  Can- 
ada that :  ^'  There  appears  to  be  a  growing  disposition  here  on  the 
part  of  those  who  can  afford  it  to  send  their  children  to  voluntary 
and  religious  schools."  And  he  adds :  "  Under  our  purely  secular 
system  intellect  is  outrunning  character,  with  bad  consequences  to 
the  child  and  to  society." 

"  Whatever  we  wish  to  see  introduced  into  the  life  of  a  nation," 

says  the  German,  William  von  Humboldt,  "  must  first  be  introduced 

into  its  schools."     Surely  we  want  civic  virtue  and  morality  in  the 

life  of  the  American  people.    Can  we  get  these  without  introducing 

them  into  the  schools?     And  can  we  have  a  saving  morality  and 

civic  virtue  without  religion?     All  bodies  of  Christians  the  world 

over  unite  in  saying,  No;  we  can  not.     Why  not,  then,  introduce 

religion  into  the  schools?  Rev.  Morgan  M.  Sheedy. 

Si.  John*8  Rectory^  Altoona,  Pa. 

[Next  month  Educatioital  Foukdationb  will  print  the  outline  of  a  course  of 
study  and  the  daily  time  table  of  a  typical  Roman  Catholic  parish  school.] 

Summer  Schools 

It  is  our  desire  to  make  this  list  as  complete  as  possible.  Any  omissions  or 
corrections  will  be  gladly  received. 

Beginning  July  11. — The  Champlain  summer  school,  Cliff  Haven,  N.  Y. 
Address:  Rev.  Thomas  McMillian,  C.  S.  P. 

April  3— June  12.  —Nebraska  Normal  college  summer  school,  at  Wayne,  Neb. 

June  1— July  15. — Virginia  Normal  and  Industrial  institute  sunmier  school, 
Petersburg,  Va.  (For  colored  teachers.)  Address,  the  State  Supt.  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  Richmond,  Va. 

June  1— July  15— The  Virginia  School  of  Methods,  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  near  Charlottesville.  Address,  The  State  Supt.  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Richmond,  Va. 

Indian  summer  normal  schools  of  Indian  territory. 

Beginning  June  5. — Cherokee  nation,  Tahlequah. 

Beginning  June  5  — Creek  nation,  Eufaula. 

Beginning  June  5. — Choctaw  nation,  Jones  academy. 

Beginning  June  26.— Chickasaw  nation,  Wynnewood. 

June 6— July  19.— Nebraska  Wesleyan  university  sunmier  session  at  Uni- 
versity Place,  Neb. 

June  8— July  27.  — Baylor  university  summer  and  normal  school,  Waco,  Texas 

June  12— June  30. — Sunmier  school  of  primary  methods,  at  the  East  school, 
Salem,  Oregon. 
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|HE  sixteenth  volume  of  Educational  Foundations  comeB  to  a 
close  with  the  present  number.  The  list  of  contents  shows  how 
fully  the  plans  announced  last  fall  were  carried  out.  In  only  one 
case  the  editor  was  disappointed  in  not  receiving  the  promised 
article.  The  program  for  the  new  volume,  banning  in  Sep- 
tember, is  not  quite  ready  for  publication.  But  I  can  assure  subscribers 
that  it  will  not  fall  below  the  standard  set  in  the  past  two  years.  Sev- 
eral of  the  great  leaders  in  the  teaching  profession  have  promised  their 
hearty  co-operation.  The  subjects  to  be  discussed  by  them  will  be  of  par- 
ticular interest  and  importance  at  the  time  of  publication.  Present 
announcements  might  in  a  measure  impede  their  timeliness.  What  is  best 
for  the  educational  workers  of  1906,  that  will  have  the  precedence. 

The  departments  which  have  proved  especially  helpful  will  be  continued 
with  increased  efficiency.  Greater  attention  will  be  paid  to  American 
leaders  in  education  than  heretofore.  The  article  on  Emerson,  in  the 
present  number,  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  interesting  field  that  lies  open 
before  us  here.  The  science  and  art  aspects  of  education  will  receive  ade- 
quate treatment.  The  exceedingly  valuable  series  on  the  education  of 
women  will  be  continued.  This  is  a  ground  never  before  comprehensively 
surveyed.  Common  school  extension  is  each  day  becoming  more  definitely 
developed  Here  Educational  Foundations  has  held  the  leadership  in 
the  past  and  will  continue  its  efforts  for  the  dissemination  of  broader  views 
of  the  common  school  idea. 

The  departments  of  history  and  classics  of  education  will  concentrate 
largely  on  Greek  and  Hebrew  education,  the  two  great  sources  of  modem 
ideals  of  life.  Educational  psychology  and  child  study  will  hold  as  important 
a  place  in  the  program  as  in  the  past.  The  **  dictionary  of  ^pedagogy  "  will 
be  continued  along  with  the  departments  of  ''moral  education,"  "school 
management,"  "teachers'  examinations,"  and  "methodology."  The 
monog^phic  presentation  of  methods  of  teaching  special  branches,  which 
was  b^un  in  the  present  volume,  will  receive  greater  attention.  Some 
especially  fine  articles  on  the  teaching  of  geography  have  already  been 
received.  Here  the  teacher  will  find  most  precious  material  for  practical 
use. 

Critical  examinations  of  plans  of  grading  and  promotion  in  school,  individ- 
ual instruction,  and  of  tests  of  the  value  and  efficiency  of  a  teacher's  work 
will  constitute  a  new  feature.  Schemes  of  teaching  citizenship  and  pupil 
government  will  also  be  discussed. 

Before  completing  the  program  for  the  new  year  the  editor  would  like 
to  hear  from  as  many  readers  as  are  willing  to  help  by  expressions  of  their 
wishes,  to  make  the  new  volume  of  direct  interest  and  helpfulness  to  each 
one  of  them.    Will  you  lend  a  hand?    Why  not  write  now? 
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could  have  breakfast  she  became  more  amenable  to  discipline  and 
allowed  her  teacher  to  help  her. 

Another  remnant  of  barbarism  remained  in  Maude's  table  man* 
ners.  She  would  not  learn  to  eat  carefully  and  properly,  and 
often  threw  her  food  across  the  room  or  upset  it  from  her  plate  if 
it  did  not  suit  her. 

Her  daily  life  for  weeks  consisted  of  walking,  riding,  and 
swinging,  and  roaming  the  fields  gathering  berries  and  fruit  ac- 
companied by  her  teacher.  Every  new  thing  aroused  her  interest 
and  she  seemed  contented  and  happy. 

The  names  of  those  objects  that  appealed  most  to  Maude  were 
spelled  into  her  hand.  Some  of  these  words  she  appeared  to 
attach  to  the  objects;  with  others  sbe*would  have  nothing  to  do. 

Maude  was  a  systematic  child  and  nothing  disturbed  her  more 
than  to  have  her  belongings  misplaced.  One  day  she  found  that 
her  hat  had  been  taken  from  its  box.  Her  anger  was  at  once 
aroused.  She  flew  violently  at  the  large  glass  in  the  door  and  in  a 
twinkling  it  lay  in  bits  upon  the  floor. 

A  feminine  propensity  to  use  the  needle  kept  her  amused  for 
hours  sewing  rags,  bits  of  strings,  making  hand  bags  and  doll 
dresses  of  all  kinds. 

After  the  second  month  her  teacher  sought  to  gain  the  child's 
interest  in  line  print  and  embossed  blocks.  Her  animosity  was 
aroused  against  all  words  pasted  on  objects.  She  appeared  to 
understand  the  use  of  line  print  as  pertaining  to  herself,  and 
every  book  she  found  was  at  once  examined  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  out  if  its  letters  were  raised  or  not. 

Miss  Buckles,  her  teacher,  observed  with  considerable  astonish- 
ment that  not  two  months  after  Maude  came  to  her  she  understood 
the  words  that  she  had  been  spelling  daily  into  her  hands — ^'^hat,'' 
"doll,  "kitty,"  "broom,''  "milk,"  "lamp."  This  was  on  October 
9.  Two  weeks  later  she  made  her  first  attempt  at  finger  spelling. 
At  this  time,  too,  she  began  to  associate  letters  made  on  her  hands 
with  her  blocks.  As  the  letter  was  formed  by  Miss  Buckles  the 
little  girl  searched  for  it  among  the  blocks.  But  the  work 
progressed  slowly.    Her  interest  in  print  and  blocks  was  slight. 

Such  commands  as  "give  kitty  milk"  she  obeyed,  probably 
because  of  the  love  she  bore  her  pet.  If  it  is  time  to  sweep 
she  would  "get  broom."  At  night  she  would  "lock  door,"  and  "get 
chair"  if  someone  entered  the  room.  She  seemed  to  wish  to  know 
the  "why"  of  an  action  before  doing  it. 

When  Maude's  aunt  paid  her  a  visit  the  teachers  were  interested 
in  watching  the  child,  but  altho  she  seemed  very  much  excited 
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Education  of  Women 


Cbe  lewieb  moman 

THE    MIDDLE   AGES. 

JT  is  said  on  the  best  authority  that  Europe  owed  to  the 
Jewish  translators  its  knowledge  of  Mohammedan  culture. 
Until  the  Renaissance  this  included  the  classical  culture 
as  well. 

Up  to  the  thirteenth  year,  the  education  of  Jewish  boys  was 
everywhere  practically  identical.  The  child  received  a  training 
calculated  to  form  his  character  as  well  as  his  mind.  Naturally  the 
education  was  largely  religious  in  character.  Boys  of  thirteen  were 
often  able  to  read  the  prayers  in  Hebrew  for  the  congregation,  altho 
this  was  by  no  means  general.  Before  the  Renaissance  the  Jews 
were  probably  better  educated  than  any  other  class  of  Europeans. 

No  regular  provision  was  made  for  the  education  of  girls,  but 
this  does  not  mean  that  the  Jewish  girl  was  totally  ignorant.  Every 
maiden  was  given  a  considerable  knowledge  of  Biblical  and  Tal- 
mudic  law,  and  it  is  certain  that  there  were  during  the  Middle  Ages 
many  really  learned  Jewish  women.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  a  number  of  Jewesses  in  South  Germany  were  noted 
for  their  learning.  They  entered  into  discussions  with  famous 
rabbis,  and  were,  in  fact,  known  as  **  Lady  Rabbinists." 

The  women  did  not,  as  a  rule,  learn  to  write,  yet  occasionally 
they  were  accomplished  scribes.  Some  extant  copies  of  books  of 
reference  and  other  learned  works  copied  by  Jewish  women  display 
a  neat  hand  and  scrupulous  accuracy.  They  were  able  to  play  on 
musical  instruments,  and  to  sing. 

Some  of  the  women  were  even  public  teachers.  The  daughter 
of  Samuel  ben  Ali  of  Bagdad,  tradition  tells  us,  was  **  expert  in  the 
Scripture  and  the  Talmud."  She  gave  instruction  to  young  men 
thru  a  window,  she  herself  remaining  out  of  sight  within  the  build- 
ing, while  her  hearers  were  below  without.  Another  Jewess  who 
used  the  same  precaution  was  Miriam  Schapira,  ancestress  of  the 
Loria  family.  She  delivered  lectures  from  behind  a  curtain,  con- 
ducting a  regular  college  which  was  attended  by  many  youths. 

Paula  de  Mansi  was  well  versed  in  the  Hebrew  language.  She 
aided  her  father  in  his  studies,  and  in  the  year  1288  copied  so  beau- 
tifully two  volumes  of  commentaries  upon  the  Scriptures,  that  her 
work  is  greatly  admired  today. 


I  r  <M<rfi 
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Dolze,  wife  of  Eliezer  of  Worms,  was  a  distinguished  Talmud 
She  was  well  informed  concerning  religious  observances  and  dut 
and  she  held  public  lectures  on  Sabbath  days.  She  was  so  sweel 
disposition  that  her  husband  said  of  her,  after  her  death,  that 
had  never  seen  her  angry,  nor  had  she  ever  provoked  him  in  any  * 

The  daughter  of  the  poet  Abdulhassan  won  fame  as  a  poet 
Martha,  a  rich  widow,  who  afterwards  married  Josliua  ben  Gan 
aided  him  in  establishing  numerous  academies  and  was,  in  reoog 
tion  of  the  fact,  known  as  "  Tlie  foundress  of  schools." 

After  the  invention  of  book-printing  women  took  an  active  p 
in  tliis  work.  Estellina  Konat,  in  the  year  1476,  established  a  pri 
ing  house  in  Mantua,  from  which  many  important  Hebrew  bo 
were  issued.  Tlie  daughters  of  Moses  ben  Abraliam,  Ella  and  Gf 
were  industrious  printers.  Gela,  while  still  in  her  teens,  printed 
entire  prayer  book. 

One  of  the  first  attempts  at  compiling  a  book  for  womeo  i 
made  by  a  Mrs.  Litte  of  Regensburg.  Glickel,  wife  of  Rabbi  Mq 
Hamel,  wrote  an  important  historic  book,  which  was  copied,  w( 
for  word,  by  a  young  Jewish  girl.  The  copy  can  still  be  found 
the  National  Library  at  Paris. 


A  beautiful  little  story  is  told  of  Giacomo  Meyerbeer  and 
mother.  In  the  evening  when  the  composer's  "Robert  the  Devi 
was  played  for  the  first  time  in  Paris,  a  letter  came  from  the  d 
sician's  mother.  Upon  opening  it  Meyerbeer  read  the  followi 
words: 

The  Lord  bless   thee  and  preserto  tboe; 

The  Lord  make  his  face  shine  upon  thee,  and  be  pscioiu  to  tbee; 
The  Lord  lift  up  hi»  countenance  unto  thee  and  give  the*  peace. 
Tbt  Motbi«. 

The  poet  Heine  says  of  the  same  woman:  "No  day  paf 
without  her  helping  someone  in  need.  She  is  iadefatigable  in  doi 
good,  and  seems  to  consider  this  her  highest  aim  in  life," 

The  Jewish  women  of  modem  times  who  have  been  promin 
as  musicians  have  been  very  numerous.  Among  them  may 
mentioned  Karoline  Gomperz  Bettelheim,  who  was  bom  in  1815. 
is  said  that  when  she  was  eight  years  old  sh^  accompanied  I 
music  teacher  on  tihe  piano,  at  a  public  concert.  She  had  a  ba 
tiful  voice,  and  when  but  fifteen  years  of  age  sang  at  the  Impei 
Opera  in  V'ienna,  In  1867  she  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Gompc 
a  professor  in  the  University  of  Vienna,  and  from  that  time  she  sa 
only  at  cliarity  concerts  and  for  her  friends. 
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Clotilde  Kleeberg,  of  Paiis,  has  been  called  a  second  Clara 
Schumann. 

Among  actresses  of  Jewish  descent,  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  the  most 
prominent.  The  gifted  Rachel  Felix,  who  died  in  1858,  was  perhaps 
the  most  gifted  of  them  all.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  poor 
peddler,  who,  after  years  of  wandering,  finally  settled  in  Paris. 
His  two  little  daughters,  Sarah  and  Rachel  sang  in  coffee  houses. 
The  director  of  the  School  for  Sacred  Music  was  so  impressed 
by  their  singing  that  he  took  Rachel  into  the  school.  Her  debut 
at  the  opera  proved  a  failure,  and  the  girl  was  almost  in  despair. 
It  was  soon  perceived,  however,  that  she  had  great  dramatic 
talent,  and  she  was  admitted,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  to  the 
Theatre  Francais.  Before  she  had  reached  the  twenties  her  yearly 
income  was  $15,000  a  year,  but  the  constant  strain  on  her  nerves 
broke  down  her  health,  and  in  her  thirty-eighth  year  she  died. 

In  the  line  of  art  the  Jewish  woman  has  made  no  great  mark. 
Henrietta  Manchiewicz,  wife  of  the  President  of  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity in  Dresden,  a  few  years  ago,  obtained  some  charming 
effects  by  her  combinations  of  painting  and  embroidery.  Miss 
Florence  Strasburger,  of  Cincinnati,  won  general  admiration  for 
her  bust  of  Dr.  Isaac  M.  Wise,  the  "Nestor  of  American  Judaism," 
at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  in  1898. 

The  place  of  the  modem  Jewish  woman  in  liteiature  is  so 
large,  and  is  growing  so  constantly  from  year  to  year,  that  it 
can  be  hardly  more  than  touched  upon  here.  Probably  the  two 
names  with  which  we  are  most  familiar  are  those  of  Grace  Aguilar 
and  Emma  Lazarus. 

Grace  Aguilar  was  bom  in  June,  I8I69  at  Hackney,  England. 
From  her  birth  she  was  very  frail,  and  she  was  therefore  educated 
at  home.  She  early  developed  unusual  fondness  for  study.  At  the 
age  of  seven  she  began  to  write  a  diary.  When  she  was  twelve 
she  wrote  a  drama,  and  soon  afterwards  a  book  of  poems.  A  novel 
of  which  she  was  the  author,  entitled  ^^The  Valley  of  Cedars,  ^^  and 
treating  of  the  fate  of  the  Jews  in  Spain,  has  been  published  in 
thirty-six  editions.  "Heart  Studies,"  "Home  Influence,"  and 
"Woman's  Friendship"  are  probably  her  best-known  works.  Miss 
Aguilar  died,  aged  thirty-one,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

Emma  Lazarus'  life,  so  promising  and  so  brilliant,  was  also 
short.  Bom  in  New  York  in  1849  her  early  poems  showed  remark- 
able talent.  The  second  volume^  published  in  1871,  was  received, 
in  England  especially,  with  marked  enthusiasm.  Such  journals  as 
the  Westmmister  Review  prophesied  great  things  of  the  young 
poet.  Four  years  later  she  died,  still  hardly  more  than  a  young 
girl. 
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Mrs.  Ernestine  L.  Hose,  a  Jewess,  sent  the  first  petition  to 
New  York  legislature  in  behalf  of  woman's  rights.  Anna  Ot 
dorfer,  who  came  to  America  in  1836i  bought  the  we^tly  Sli 
Zfitung,  and  changed  it  into  a  dailj'  wliich  is  still  flourishing  ui 
the  name,  Die  New  Yorker  Staait-Zeitung.  Jenny  Gold&chn 
mother-in-law  of  the  famous  singer,  Jenoj  Lind,  was  one  of 
moit  earnest  advocates  of  the  emancipation  of  women.  She 
author  of  two  remarkable  volumes  on  "Mother'a  Joys  and  Mot! 
Cares,"  to  which  a  preface  was  written  by  Diesterweg.  She  wm 
indcfatigably  for  the  spread  of  Froebel'a  ideas,  superiDtertd 
herself.  Several  Frrwbel  associations  in  Hambtirg. 


The  Hebrew  woman  in  America  occupies  a  like  position  ' 
every  other  American  woman — a  position  which  Dr.  Mueosterl 
inhisbook  "  The  AmericAns"  says  is  the  most  enviable  in  the  wo 
Her  work,  especially  along  philanthropic  lines,  has  entitled  be 
high  esteem. 

Dr.  Adolph  Moses,  in  an  article  in  the  Afoerican  Jewett 
"The  Position  of  Woman  in  America,"  says :  "The  American  p© 
are  being  richly  rewarded  for  having  opened  all  the  avenue: 
knowledge  to  woman;  for  putting  them  on  a  footing  of  abu 
equality  with  men,  as  regards  education.  The  arduous  and  u 
muncrative  work  of  educating  the  young  is  almost  exclusively 
rjed  on  by  women  in  our  public  schools.  The  kindness  and  ge 
osity  of  the  American  character  is  largely  to  be  traced  back  to 
softening  and  humanizing  influence  exercised  by  the  female  teai 
on  the  plastic  and  impressionable  heart  of  the  children. 
American  woman  looks  upon  herself  as  the  chosen  adversary  of  ■ 
and  fights  it  with  all  her  characteristic  earnestness  and  tenacit; 
purpose.  She  has  declared  war  upon  intemperance,  and  will 
root  it  out  of  the  land.  Two-thirds  of  the  charities  of  our  1 
would  languish  and  die  were  she  to  refuse  to  lend  them  her  enei 
time,  and  influence.  The  women  of  America  are  found  among 
foremost  champions  of  social  justice  and  political  purity.  ' 
grcfit  reforms  which  recently  took  place  in  the  admin  is  tratioi 
New  York  were  effected  solely  by  the  moral  courage,  the  unconq 
able  persistence,  and  the  irresistible  eloquence  of  a  noble  won 
Let  the  cause  of  humanity,  in  whatever  guise,  cry  out  for  defcnc 
and  you  will  see  the  women  fighting  in  the  front  ranks,  bearing 
bnint  of  the  battle.  Such  are  the  ctliical,  educational,  and  ii 
lectual  services  which  woman  is  rendering  the  American  po 
in  return  for  the  redemption  wrought  for  her." 
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These  words  are  of  especial  significance  in  the  present  connection 
because  they  were  written  by  a  Hebrew,  for  American  Hebrew 
women.  It  was  of  American  women  in  general,  but  Hebrew  women 
in  particular,  that  Dr.  Mioses  wrote. 

The  zeal  for  education,  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  American 
girls,  is  particularly  marked  among  those  of  Jewish  race.  In  New 
York,  which  is  the  home  of  more  Jews  than  all  other  cities  of  the 
country  combined,  the  grammar  and  high  schools,  the  normal  and 
teachers'  training  schools,  are  teeming  with  bright,  ambitious,  suc- 
cessful Jewish  girls.  They  carry  off  all  the  prizes  within  reach. 
Their  influence  in  the  city  schools  may  be  esteemed,  from  the  fact 
that  nearly  forty  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  are  of  the  Jewish  race. 

The  mothers  in  Israel,  too,  have  caught  the  spirit  of  education, 
which,  like  the  "spirit  of  liberty,"  is  "in  the  very  air."  On  warm 
summer  afternoons  middle-aged  women  are  often  to  be  seen  on  the 
sidewalks  of  the  Ghetto,  utterly  absorbed  in  some  masterpiece  of 
history  or  literature.  A  year  or  two  ago,  when  one  of  Shakespeare^s 
plays  was  to  be  given  at  the  Educational  Alliance,  the  whole  New 
York  Jewish  East  Side  was  interested.  Men  and  women,  boys  and 
girk, — all  were  studying  the  master's  handiwork.  Whole  speeches 
were  committed  word  for  word;  couplets  and  phrases  were  a  part 
of  the  general  conversation,  of  the  young  people  more  especially, 
but  in  many  cases  of  the  older  men  and  women  as  well. 

The  testimony  of  Dr.  Lazarus,  of  Berlin,  whose  wife  was  the 
author  of  a  remarkable  book  on  the  Jewish  Women,  to  which  the 
writer  of  this  article  is  indebted  for  much  help,  writes  thus 
of  the  Jewish  woman,  and  her  part  and  place  in  the  world^s 
work :  "The  wonderful  and  mysterious  preservation  of  the  Jewish 
people  is  due  to  the  Jewish  woman.  This  is  her  glory,  not  alone 
in  iiie  history  of  her  own  people,  but  in  the  history  of  the  world." 
The  truth  of  these  words,  the  history  of  civilization  has  proved. 

E*en  as  the  Prophet  promised,  so  your  tent 
Hath  been  enlarged  unto  earth's  farthest  rim. 

To  snow-capped  Sierras  from  vast  steppes  ye  went. 
Thru  fire  and  blood  and  tempest  tossing  wave. 

For  freedom  to  proclaim  and  worship  Him, 
Mighty  to  slay  and  save. 

«  •  •  •  • 

Rejoice  that  once  more  tried,  once  more  we  prove 
How  strength  of  supreme  suffering  still  is  ours 
For  Truth  and  Law  and  Love. — Emma  Lazabus. 

New  YorTc,  C.  S.  Griffin. 
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The  Health  of  Children 

Care  of  Breathing  Hpparatue  and  of  6ye8 

SOMS  CONSIDERATIONS  OF  CHILDREN'S  HEALTH. 

{REATHING  reacts  upon  the  heart  and  both  upon  nu- 
trition.   There  are  two  factors  in  breathing: — 

(1)  Good  air. 

(2)  Good  breathing  apparatus. 

Th«i  first — that  is  good  air — ^is  hard  to  obtain  in  a  crowded 
city,  still  open  windows  go  a  long  way  towards  it.  S^OOO  cubic  feet 
of  air  are  needed  by  each  person  every  hour. 

At  night  every  child  will  be  much  hardier  if  accustomed  to 
sleep  with  open  windows,  the  child  wearing  a  warm  long  nightgown 
and  jacket,  especially  if  inclined  to  throw  off  the  blankets;  if  more 
heat  is  required  in  the  room  it  should  be  supplied  by  extra  dothing 
and  by  a  fire,  but  not  by  shut  windows — ^to  sleep  in  impure  air,  that 
is,  to  spend  at  least  one-third  of  one's  life  in  impure  air,  is  not  the 
way  to  get  strong.  I 

Next  as  to  the  breathing  apparatus.  Normally,  air  should 
enter  the  lungs  by  way  of  the  nose,  the  numih  being  kepi  claeed. 
The  air  on  its  passage  thru  the  nose  gets  filtered  from  some  of  its 
impurities  as  it  passes  over  the  mucous  membrane  and  becomes 
warmed  and  takes  up  moisture  before  passing  into  the  throat  and  so 
to  the  larynx  and  down  the  windpipe  to  the  lungs. 

In  the  mouth  the  entrance  to  the  throat  is  guarded  on  either  side 
by  the  tonsils,  that  is,  by  glands  which  help  to  arrest  injurious 
products  which  are  in  the  air  and  prevent  their  travelling  further. 
Similar  glands  are  placed  just  behind  the  nose  above  the  soft  palate, 
and  these  if  enlarged  constitute  what  is  called  ^^adenoids."  In 
children  these  glandular  masses  are  always  more  marked  than  in 
adults,  in  fact  both  tonsils  and  adenoids  become  smaller  in  adult 
age.  Now  owing  to  irritation,  as  by  impure  air,  these  tonsils  and 
adenoids  are  apt  to  enlarge  unduly  and  become  unhealthy,  es- 
pecially with  children  brought  up  in  the  impure  air  of  a  town, 
with  the  joys  of  fog  and  smoke  and  dust  to  be  breathed  as  well  as 
air.  The  consequences  of  such  enlargement  are  far  reaching — 
much  more  than  you  would  imagine.  For  instance,  the  adenoids 
partially  blocking  up  the  nose  make  it  difficult  for  the  child  to 
breathe  thru  the  nose,  and  cause  it  to  keep  the  mouth  open. 
The  unhealthy  tissue  at  the  back  of  the  nose  gives  rise  to  chronic 
irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  which  shows  itself 
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in  discharge  from  the  nostrils  otherwise  a.  chronic  cold  ii 
head,  aggravated  by  fresh  colds  caught  on  top  of  the  prevf 
unlieulthy  condition.  The  discharge  causes  cracking  rouni 
nostrils  and  leads  to  a  very  ugly  thickening  of  the  upper  lip.  i 
breathing — since  the  nose  is  blocked — leads  to  snoring  at  i 
in  fact  snoring  in  a  child  is  an  easy  way  of  diagnosing  the  pn 
of  adenoids.  Owing  to  breathing  thru  the  mouth  the  air  re 
I  he  chest  cold  and  unfiltered,  instead  of  warmed  and  filtered 
ought  to  be ;  the  result  of  this  is  that  the  air  passages  all  get 
quently  irritated. 

The  tonsils  among  other  part*  get  larger  and  larger  with 
attack  of  sore  throat.  Quinsy,  whidi  is  an  abscess  in  the  to: 
is  quite  unknown  except  where  the  tonsils  is  tilready  unhea 
Any  child  with  growing  pains  or  other  rheumatic  tendency,  or 
rheumatic  heredity,  is  much  more  liable  to  attack  of  tonsilitis,  ai 
them  especially  the  tonsils  should  be  look  after. 

Sore  throats  always  leave  the  mucous  membrane  a  little  mon 
healthy  than  they  found  it.  Extending  further  down  in£ 
matton  of  the  larynx  ensues,  leaving  the  mucous  membrane 
before,  unhealthy,  a  condition  giving  rise  to  much  trouble  in  a 
life  if  the  voice  has  to  be  used  much,  as  for  instance  in  follow 
many  professions,  such  as  singing  or  teaching.  Tlie  nuschiel 
many  cases  goes  even  further  and  reaches  the  lungs,  giving  ri» 
bronchitis.  In  a  young  child  where  the  ribs  are  quite  yielding 
Wie  chest  wall  very  soft,  the  air-way  being  obstructed  by  tonsils  , 
adenoids  results  in  the  air  being  unable  t«  enter  freely,  with 
consequence  that  the  ribs  sink  in  and  the  chest  cavity  contain 
the  lungs  fails  to  grow  and  expand,  leaving  the  child  with  a  | 
nianently  small  chest  and  therefore  witli  permanently  sowll  lui 
and  breathing  capacity. 

The  obstniction  of  the  air-way  at  night  causes  the  condit 
known  as  "night  terrors,"  when  the  child  wakes  in  a  fright,  rea 
owing  to  partial  asphyxiation,  a  condition  completely  cured 
the  removal  of  the  obstruction. 

If  a  child  shows  a  marked  tendency  to  catch  cold  on  the  le 
provocation,  it  nearly  always  means  that  its  mucous  membrane 
in  a  Uiickcned  unhealthy  condition.  This  chronic  unhealthy  ci 
dition  of  the  mucous  membrane,  aggravated  by  every  cold,  is 
actly  the  condition  which  predisposes  to  consumption,  especia 
when  added  to  poor  lung  expansion  and  the  irritation  of  dust  a 
cold  air  passing  down  direct  to  the  lungs.  In  these  days  when  I 
gemis  of  consumption  and  other  diseases  are  spread  broadcast 
men  spitting  about  in  public  places,  so  that  the  germs  are  contit 
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ally  flying  about  in  the  dust  and  being  inhaled,  it  is  essential 
to  check  any  unhealthy  condition  of  the  air  passages  which  could 
allow  the  child  to  more  easily  fall  a  victim  to  consumption,  there- 
fore we  should  aim  at  constantly  keeping  the  upper  air  passages  in 
a  clean  and  healthy  condition. 

We  have  not  yet  done  with  the  possible  after  effects  of  tonsils 
and  adenoids.  You  are  all,  I  expect,  familiar  with  the  phrase 
"throat  deafness,"  but  what  exactly  is  meant  by  that  term? 
Where  the  nose  opens  posteriorly  above  the  soft  palate  there  is  the 
opening  of  the  eustachian  tube,  which  is  the  tube  communicating 
between  the  throat  and  the  ear.  Every  time  a  healthy  person  swal- 
lows there  is  a  click  in  each  ear,  showing  that  air  has  passed  up  the 
eustachian  tube  and  into  the  ear  chamber.  The  drum  or  tympanic 
membrane  of  the  ear  requires  air  equally  on  each  side  of  it  in  order 
to  allow  it  to  vibrate  freely  and  convey  the  sound  to  the  three  little 
bones  of  the  ear  and  so  to  the  brain.  The  outer  side  of  the  drum 
is  in  contact  with  the  external  ear.  The  inner  is  in  contact  with 
the  air  thru  the  eustachian  tube.  If  adenoids  are  present  and 
enlarged  so  as  to  block  the  eustachian  tube,  one  of  two  things 
happens.  Firstly,  inflammation  extends  to  the  ear,  suppuration 
occurs,  and  there  is  discharge  which  comes  thru  the  membrane 
and  appears,  externally  as  running  at  the  ear.  Unless  this  inflam- 
mation is  very  rapidly  stopped  there  will  be  permanent  damage 
to  the  delicate  parts  inside  the  ear  and  some  resulting  permanent 
deafness;  besides  that,  the  ear  is  so  dose  to  the  brain  that  there 
is  always  risk  of  serious  extension  to  that  organ.  This  running 
of  the  ear  can  as  a  rule  be  quickly  stopped  if  treated  energetically 
at  the  very  commencement,  but  the  case  is  quite  different  if  al- 
lowed to  go  on  unchecked  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  still  more  where 
untreated  for  months  or  years. 

As  serious,  even  more  so  as  regards  deafness,  is  the  other  con- 
dition which  arises  when  the  eustachian  tube  is  blocked  without  cor- 
responding inflammation,  and  this  is  a  condition  which  is  very  com- 
monly not  attended  to  till  the  ear  is  so  damaged  that  full  function 
is  never  recovered  again.  The  growth  of  adenoids  blocks  the  end 
of  the  eustachian  tube,  hence  air  no  longer  enters  the  ear  and  the 
drum  gets  drawn  in  or  rather  pushed  in  by  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure outside.  This  causes  slight  deafness,  insidious  at  first,  but  a 
deafness  which  tends  to  constantly  increase.  The  mother  or  teacher 
frequently  think  the  child  is  merely  tiresome  or  inattentive  or  dull 
when  he  does  not  answer  or  say  "What?"  every  time  he  is  spoken 
to,  and  the  mischief  is  allowed  to  continue.    I  had  a  child  of  about 
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ten  brought  to  me  lately — she  was  dull  and  eullen,  had  nigbt 
rors,  frequent  colds,  great  fits  of  bad  temper  and  they  always 
to  shout  to  make  her  hear.  The  poor  child  had  both  membr 
indrawn,  causing  considerable  deafness ;  when  the  odeDoids  ' 
removed  she  became  quite  a  different  child,  bright  and  alert,  she 
her  fits  of  temper  and  sullenness,  her  hearing  having  bee 
normal,  she  also  lost  her  night  terrors  and  her  tendency  to  q 
cold.  This  is  a  typical  case  where  treatment  is  started  before  , 
too  late. 

Adenoids  are  often  said  to  cause  mental  dulness.  They 
not  necessarily  do  so,  but  if  they  cut  off  a  child  from  hearing  w 
is  going  on  around,  they  necessarily  greatly  narrow  their  worlt 
thought  and  interfere  with  a  large  part  of  their  education ;  at 
same  time  poor  physical  development  adds  to  the  injury.  I  ki 
one  lady  who  is  also  a  very  typical  case ;  she  is  very  deaf  and  j 
bad  noises  always  ringing  in  her  ears.  This  is  the  result  of  i 
standing  throat  deafness  which  was  never  attended  to  at  the  t 
and  now  it  is  too  late  for  anything  to  be  done.  She  overwc 
badly,  as  she  says  if  she  is  not  busy  she  gets  so  depressed  about 
hearing.  Those  are  just  the  cases  which  go  on  to  delusions  of  hear 
voices  and  even  may  end  in  aa  asylum.  The  point  that  I  want  to 
stress  on  is  that  throat  deafness  which  does  not  clear  up  abtolui 
in  a  couple  of  weeks  is  a  tiling  needing  imperatively  to  be  atten 
to  quickly,  or  life-long  deafness  will  ensue,  getting  gradually  wt 
and  worse  as  time  goes  on. 

Then  there  is  yet  another  view  of  the  result  of  adenoids^ — 
esthetic  effect.  The  shape  of  the  face  is  very  substantially  altei 
The  effect  of  mouth  breathing,  whether  partial  or  entire,  lead; 
a  narrow  formation  of  the  nose,  the  nostrils  look  pinched  in  wi 
the  upper  part  is  thickened.  The  moutii,  always  open,  give 
silly  look  to  the  face.  A  mouth  which  is  always  used  for  breath 
enlarges  with  that  use  just  as  the  nose  gets  narrower  and  snuL 
from  want  of  use.  The  upper  lip  is  affected  in  three  ways, 
may  become  very  short  so  that  the  front  teeth  look  unduly  pro 
nent ;  or  it  becomes  thickened  and  wider  than  it  ought  to  be,  wh 
is  also  very  ugly ;  the  third  way  it  changes  the  upper  lip  bc 
people  takes  as  a  type  of  beauty,  this  is  to  give  it  a  full  double  a 
such  as  you  always  see  in  the  women  in  Bume  Jones'  pictui 
Then  where  deafness  ensues  the  face  has  a  "wooden"  expression  [ 
you  see  a  marked  line  down  either  side  of  the  nose.  The  palate  i 
becomes  more  arched,  the  soft  palate  does  not  move  freely  so  t 
there  is  a  thickness  and  want  of  clearness  in  the  speaking 
singing  voice,  with  some  nasal  tone  in  it. 
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THE   CURE. 

This  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  far-reaching  results  of  tonsils 
and  adenoids.  To  some  slight  extent  the  condition  cures  itself, 
for  the  growth  gets  smaller  in  adults,  but  the  consequences  of 
chronic  catarrh,  poor  physical  development,  and  deafness  all  re- 
main. The  treatment  where  only  slight  is  to  encourage  the  child 
in  every  way  to  breath  thru  the  nose  and  to  keep  the  mouth  shut. 
A  great  deal  can  be  attained  by  the  habit  of  breathing  thru  the 
correct  channels,  every  breath  taken  in  thru  the  nostrils  tends  to 
enlarge  that  cavity  and  make  ncse-breathing  more  easy,  while 
every  breath  thru  the  mouth  has  just  the  reverse  effect. 

Physical  exercises,  where  this  point  is  attended  to^  will  greatly 
help.  Many  children  may  thus  letuTi  not  to  breathe  in  a  lazy  way; 
they  too  often  take  very  shallow  breaths  instead  of  expanding  the 
lungs  fully.  Care  is  required  to  let  nothing  impede  the  move- 
ments of  tiie  chest.  I  do  not  think  many  children  tight-lace,  but 
some  have  stiff  clothing  put  around  them  which  does  help  to  make 
good  lung  expansion  more  difficult.  I  often  notice  women  breath- 
ing much  more  rapidly  than  they  ought  to  do,  showing  how  small 
a  part  of  their  lungs  is  being  expanded  with  each  breath. 

Another  preventive  measure  we  are  only  beginning  to  live  up 
to,  and  that  is  to  avoid  catching  cold.  A  cold  is  certainly  infectious, 
the  infection  being  in  the  air  near  the  sufferer.  Such  a  person, 
whether  child  or  adult,  ought  to  remain  isolated  for  a  few  days  so 
as  not  to  spread  infection,  and  not  live  in  the  room  with  other 
children,  especially  those  liable  to  cold.  Cold  is  caught  much  more 
from  someone  else  than  from  draughts.  Is  it  fair  to  other  people  to 
go  about  amongst  them  giving  them  disease? 

Where  there  is  any  considerable  obstruction  present  from  tonsils 
and  adenoids,  or  any  deafness  or  ear-discharge  whatsoever,  the 
sooner  the  tonsils  and  adenoids  are  removed  the  better.  'Hie  opera- 
tion is  a  very  slight  one,  only  occupying  a  minute  or  two,  but  has  to 
be  done  under  laughing  gas  or  other  anaesthetic,  as  adenoids  in 
children  always  need  removal  as  well  as  the  tonsils — ^it  is  such  a  pity 
to  wait,  as  so  often  happens,  till  the  damage  is  permanent  before 
doing  anything. 

THE    EYESIGHT    OF    CHILDREN. 

Every  young  child  is  at  first  long-sighted  owing  to  the  shape  of 
the  eyeballs.  As  the  eye  develops  in  a  normal  case  this  is  corrected 
and  vision  is  what  we  call  normal.  There  are  two  great  groups  of 
cases   in   childhood  where  the  vision   departs   from  this   normal. 
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In  one  of  these,  far  tiie  most  common  one,  the  child  is  too  I 
sighted;  this  means  that  tlie^  see  objects  perfectly  at  a  dista 
but  when  they  attempt  to  look  at  a  near  object,  as  in  readit 
book,  they  have  to  strain  tlie  eye  muscles,  both  those  that  aca 
date  the  eyes  to  near  vision  and  also  those  whicb  converge 
two  eye's  so  as  to  focus  them  on  the  book. 

It  is  a  reason  against  a  cliild  being  allowed  to  read  or  do 
kindergarten  work,  which  is  just  as  bad,  at  an  early  age,  that 
due  strain  is  put  on  the  eye  muscles  just  at  tlie  tinie  that  the 
is  of  such  a  shape  as  to  be  most  strained.  If  such  work  is 
Bistcd  in  one  of  two  things  liappens.  In  the  worse  cases  the 
muscles  give  way  and  cease  to  try  and  work  the  two  eyes  toget 
The  child  therefore  looks  with  one  eye  at  tlie  object  and  the  o 
eye  is  turned  in,  causing  a  squint-  Now  a  squint  does  not  i 
nice,  but  if  It  were  only  a  case  of  appearance  it  would  not  SO  m 
matter,  but  the  squinting  eye  is  seeing  a  different  set  of  obj 
to  the  straight  eye,  and  therefore  the  child  sees  everything  dou 
when  it  looks  at  a  pencil,  instead  of  seeing  one  it  sees  tw-o  peni 
tlie  brain  disUkes  tliis  doubhng  of  the  image,  and  if  this  condi 
is  allowed  to  go  on,  the  brain  learns  to  attend  only  to  the  be 
of  tlie  two  images  seen,  that  means  that  only  one  eye  is  used  i 
time  and  the  squinting  eye  from  want  of  use  becomes  to  all  prad 
intents  blind.  This  condition  therefore  disfigures  the  child  wil 
squint,  gives  it  only  one  eye  instead  of  two  to  see  with,  and  desti 
alt  binocular  vision.  The  child  thus  loses  the  delight  of  stereoso 
vision,  everything  looks  flat,  tilings  do  not  stand  out  in  cleat  r 
one  behind  tlie  other.  Also  if  any  accident  deprives  it  of  si 
in  the  good  eye  it  is  very  badly  off.  This  condition  of  squint 
taken  in  time,  can  be  completely  cured  by  suitable  glasses  and 
eyes  come  straight  again.  If  left  too  long  the  vision  of 
squinting  eye  is  never  recovered.  The  child  cannot  attend  to 
own  eyesight  and  to  see  a  cliild  growing  up  with  a  squint  is  ale 
equal  to  labelhng  the  parents  as  either  ignorant  or  careless. 

SUghter  degrees  of  long-sight  also  require  care.  Chil(i 
sometimes  complain  of  a  headache  over  the  forehead  whenever  t 
read,  or  that  evcrytliing  goes  misty  after  they  have  been  study 
a  short  time.  Such  a  case  is  probably  long-sighted,  and  the  be 
aches  are  due  to  the  strain  on  the  eyes.  Another  indication  is  wt 
stj'es  appear  on  the  lids  or  there  is  redness  all  round  the  lids, 
the  lids  are  stuck  together  on  waking  In  the  morning;  all  these  c 
ditions  clear  up  absolutely  and  in  a  most  delightful  way  as  s< 
as  the  child  Is  given  suitable  glasses. 

The  opposite  extreme  is  sliortsight.      This  condition  is  ne 
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hereditary,  tho  the  tendency  to  it  may  be.  It  is  caused  by  the 
tissues  of  the  eyeball  being  weak  and  giving  way  under  strain. 
Any  debility  in  general  health  will  aid  this  weakening  of  the 
tissues ;  if  added  to  this  is  habitual  overstrain  of  holding  the  paper 
too  close  to  the  eyes,  then  the  mischief  is  done.  Here  again  is  a 
reason  for  not  allowing  a  young  child,  say  under  six,  to  do  any  fine 
eye  work.  Their  little  arms  are  not  long  enough  to  hold  the  work 
at  a  sufficient  distance.  Where  a  child  is  debilitated,  as  after 
rheumatic  fever,  influenza,  or  any  other  infectious  disease,  very 
special  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  eye  strain;  short  sight  oft^i 
dates  from  an  attack  of  measles  or  fever,  the  eyeball  being  weak  and 
easily  yielding  if  not  carefully  kept  from  any  work  at  that  time. 
To  pr^ent  shortsight  the  pajer  when  the  cWld  is  writing  should 
always  be  strictly  in  front  of  it ;  the  reason  for  this  being  that  the 
two  eyes  may  be  equally  used,  and  the  child  must  not  be  allowed 
to  hold  the  head  on  one  side.  In  writing  it  is  important  to  make 
sure  that  the  writing  pad  is  placed  at  an  angle  while  the  child  sits 
absolutely  straight  on  the  chair  and  straight  at  the  table.  It  can 
then  write  comfortably,  keeping  its  body  symmetrical,  with  the 
two  eyes  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  paper,  which  distance  should 
never  be  less  than  ten  inches.  It  is  thus  constant  care  and  watch- 
fulness which  are  necessary  to  prevent  shortsight — ^to  allow  a  child 
to  read  curled  up  in  a  chair  or  on  a  sofa  or  with  its  head  on  one 
side  is  no  real  kindness  to  it. 

Just  one  thing  more  about  eyesight  and  that  is  that  if  a  child 
has  the  misfortune  to  become  short-sighted,  let  him  have  suitable 
glasses.  It  opens  up  a  new  world  of  beauty  of  which  he  has  no 
conception  until  then,  and  from  the  very  fact  of  not  having  perfect 
vision  without  glasses  he  values  the  delight  of  being  able  to  see 
if  possible  more  than  normal  people. 

This  brings  me  to  a  movement  which  is  steadily  growing  in  favor ; 
namely  the  frequent  medical  examination  of  children  so  as  to  detect 
the  beginning  of  any  mischief  and  to  be  able  to  correct  it  in  time. 
This  systematic  examination  should  be  done  about  three  times  a  year 
and  by  the  same  doctor,  so  as  to  get  a  comparative  record.  The 
child  is  examined  as  to  chest  capacity,  the  condition  of  the  lungs 
and  heart;  the  spine  is  examined  for  lateral  curvature,  this  is 
specially  needed  with  girls,  pcurtly  because  it  shows  more  on  a 
woman's  figure,  but  also  and  much  more  important  because  with 
curvature  of  the  spine,  the  pelvis  or  hip  bone  also  changes,  in 
shape,  and  when  the  girl  becomes  a  woman  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  difficulty  in  childbirth  is  this  crookedness  of  the  pelvis ;  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  one  lays  such  great  stress  on  lateial  curvature  in 
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a  girl  and  on  giving  esercisca  to  rectify  it  during  the  earlj 
Tlie  advantage  of  this  systematic  examination  of  children 
errors  in  vision,  throat  troubles,  hollow  teeth,  lateral  curvati 
foot,  etc.,  arc  detected  early,  and  taken  together  these  coi 
make  a  great  difference  as  to  whether  the  child's  future  life 
a  sound  healthy  one  or  not.        Florence   A.    Stonet,    ] 

Medical  Hepccte  of  Child  8tudy 

I  0  greater  mistake  can  be  made  by  teachers  and  ed 
than  to  consider  little  boys  and  girls  as  simply  n 
women  in  miniature,  for  in  dealing  with  them  a 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  understand  the  special  i 
that  are  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  interpret  rightly  their  pi 
ities. 

The  fact  tliat  a  child  is  not  a  mere  man  or  woman  in  mi 
is  well  emphasized  by  the  medical  profession.  This  consc 
body  of  workers,  very  reluctantly,  had  to  adnut  that  the  pat 
of  cliildhood  is  of  a  special  type  due  to  the  peculiarities  of  th 
omy  and  physiology  of  the  child.  It  is  only  of  la-te  that  pet 
has  become  a  special  science  having  its  own  literature,  and  tl 
entifie  societies  have  been  organized  to  study  the  diseases  ol 
hood. 

In  the  words  of  Prof,  Abraham  Jacobi,  whose  writings  ai 
cially  recommended,  there  is  scarcely  a  tissue  or  an  organ 
behaves  exactly  alike  in  different  periods  of  life. 

The  bony  structure  of  the  young  is  different  from  that 
adult  both  dieniicaliy  and  anatomically.  The  relation  of  thi 
of  the  cranium  to  their  contents  is  of  special  interest.  A  soli 
serves  as  a.  support  to  the  brain  and  its  blood  vessels,  but 
abo  prove  an  obstacle  to  their  development. 

An  insufBcient  degree  of  ossification,  and  an  undue  ama 
ButunU  substance  will  enhance  the  possibility  of  enlargem 
the  blood-vessels  and  the  liability  to  infusion.  Premature  o 
tion,  however,  either  partial  or  general,  is  a  cause  of  asym 
epilepsy,  or  idiocy,  and  influences  the  cause  of  inter-currei 
eases. 

Tlie  vertical  column  in  the  young  is  quite  flexible  but  st 
and  mainly  so  at  its  upper  portion.  Its  very  flexibility  is  a 
cause  of  frequent  occurrence  of  spinal  deformity.  Its  di 
from  the  manubrium  stcrin  is  so  small  that  occasionally  a  tl 
and  frequently  enlarged  lymph  bodies  are  a  cause  of  irritati< 
compression. 
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In  the  new-bom  the  ratio  of  the  face  to  the  craniiim  is  1  to  1, 
in  the  adult  it  is  1 :1.618. 

The  nerxous  system  in  the  young  is  but  in  a  preparatory  con- 
dition. The  brain  is  large,  but  contains  a  great  percentage  of 
water,  is  soft,  and  its  gray  and  white  substances  differ  but  little  in 
color  and  composition.  About  the  fifth  and  sixth  year  the  base  of 
the  brain  grows  rapidly  and  the  frontal  bone  is  developed  outwards 
and  upwards.  The  front  part  of  the  brain,  which  is  the  seat  of 
the  gray  substance,  increases  rapidly,  nevertheless,  the  white  sub- 
stance and  the  middle  peu±  of  the  brain  predominate.  This  is  the 
time  when  children  show  remarkable  ability  for  receptivity  and  re- 
tention. At  the  age  of  eight  the  thinking  and  reasoning  faculties 
begin  to  make  themselves  manifest.  The  memory  is  established  and 
the  feelings  are  easily  aroused. 

The  functions  of  the  brain  of  the  child  are  detemuned  by  its 
anatomical,  chemical,  and  physical  properties.  The  quantity  and 
quality  of  brain  work  depend  much  upon  the  amount  of  fat  and 
phosphorus  contained  in  the  brain.  In  adults  both  these  substances 
are  found  preeminently  in  the  white  substance  of  the  cerebrum,  in 
the  child — ^in  the  cerebellum,  which  explains  the  excessive  activity 
of  this  organ  in  the  very  young. 

The  amount  of  water  in  the  brain  is  of  great  significance.  The 
more  water  the  brain  contains  the  less  fit  it  is  for  normal  activity. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  the  child  the  medulla  oblongata  con- 
tains the  least  amount  of  water;  next  in  order  is  the  pant  varolii 
which  in  the  adult  contains  less  water  than  any  other  part  of  the 
central  system.  The  greatest  amount  of  water  in  the  young  is 
contained  in  the  white  substance  of  the  cerebrum  (in  adults  this 
part  is  poor  in  water.)  The  gray  substance  in  children  approaches 
in  quantity  relatively  to  the  same  parts  in  the  adults. 

In  the  central  nervous  system  of  people  of  a  very  advanced  age 
the  amount  of  water  again  begins  to  increase. 

The  spinal  cord  of  the  child  has  not  yet  the  consistency  of  a 
later  period.  The  anterior  horns  are  predominant  and  therefore 
more  frequently  the  seat  of  pathological  changes. 

The  peripheral  nerves  are  relatively  large  but  are  little  excitable 
at  the  beginning  of  life. 

Their  excitability  grows  very  fast  and  quite  out  of  proportion 
with  the  slow  development  of  the  inhibitory  centers.  This  has  a 
great  pathological  significance  as  it  is  the  cause  of  convulsions  in 
childhood.  In  the  face  of  such  anatomical  facts  it  is  hardly  advis- 
able to  restrain  young  children  at  school  from  executing  movements 
of  the  limbs  and  body  as  is  too  generally  enforced  in  the  primary 
schools.  Adolph  a.  E^owich,  M.Sc.«  M.B« 
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U  the  principal  as  is  ^'child  study"  for  the  teacher)  he  has  functions 
to  perform,  with  the  school  fax^ulty  very  analogous  to  those  of 
^  the  teacher  with  her  class.  For  his  knowledge  of  the  individual 
1^  papils  he  must  depend  largely  upon  the  teacher;  but  he  must  so 
aMost,  direct,  and  supervise  her  work  that  he  may  know  the  value 
lU  of  her  judgments  and  be  able  to  supplement  or  correct  these  himself 
IBS  ID  special  cases.  The  ^^exceptional"  children  he  may  hope  to  know 
0S  aomewhat  intimately,  the  greater  number,  however,  of  the  big 
\  family  of  a  thousand,  more  or  less,  in  which  he  is  said  to  stand  in 
t  loco  parentis^  he  cannot  know  in  this  way.  If  he  attempts  this  im- 
f,  possible  task  he  becomes  swamped  by  details,  he  is  apt  to  have 
0  as  many  ^^schools"  in  his  building  as  he  has  teachers,  the  general 
},'  asms  and  policies  of  his  institution  will  lack  definition  and  har- 
;    mony. 

|.  SCOPE  OF  SUFERVISOa's  DUTIES. 

f  The  ^^unit   of  consideration"  of  the  assistant-superintendent 

i  or  supervisor  is  the  gupervising  principals  of  the  city  districts 
(  that  he  has  in  charge.  His  work  is  primarily  with  them,  both  col- 
lectively and  individually.  His  acquaintanceship  with  the  several 
hundred  dass-teachers  of  his  district  must  be  even  less  intimate 
than  that  of  the  principal  with  his  individual  pupils.  Of  a  large 
number  of  them  he  cannot  hope  to  know  even  the  names  and  faces. 
Mrs.  Partington  attempting  to  bail  out  the  ocean  with  a  tin  cup 
-  is  a  hardly  more  ridiculous  spectacle  than  a  supervisory  officer  at- 
tempting to  deal  individually  with  several  hundred  teachers.  He 
cannot  even  do  very  much  by  calling  meetings  of  the  teachers.  Any 
scheme  of  this  sort,  systematic  enough  to  be  worth  anything,  must 
throw  thousands  of  children  upon  the  streets  at  frequent  intervals. 
Let  him,  however,  deal  with  his  principals  as  his  proper  ^^unit  of 
consideration,"  just  as  they  are  expected  to  deal  with  their  corps 
of  assistants,  and  the  problem  becomes  greatly  simplified  and  may 
be  reduced  within  manageable  limits. 

THE   SUPEEINTENDENT. 

To  complete  the  scheme  that  I  have  been  outlining,  it  only  re- 
niains  to  state  that  the  superintendent  has  for  his  ^^unit  of  consid- 
eration" his  whole  corps  of  assistants.  Thru  them  he  may  reach 
the  principal,  thru  the  latter,  the  class-teacher,  and  finally  the 
pupil  in  the>class-room. 

NO  ABSOLUTE  UMFTATIONS. 

While  the  special  sphere  of  €W5tivity  of  each  department  of  the 
teaching  forces  should  be  well  defined  and  its  functional  relation 
to  the  next  higher  and  the  next  lower  department  clearly  under- 
stood, it  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  the  boundaries  thus  set  should 
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principal  to  central  authority.  Of  course,  all  the  details  on  which 
these  generalized  reports  are  based,  should  be  carefully  preserved 
in  each  school  as  part  of  its  permanent  archives  for  confirmatory 
reference  in  the  more  or  less  rare  special  cases  requiring  it. 

'l*he  mstances  which  I  have  employed  tor  illustration,  and  many 
other  more  serious  organic  imperfections  for  large  city  systems, 
of  which  they  are  typical,  are,  no  doubt,  largely  traditional  of  a 
past  whose  circumstances  may  have  justified  their  existence.  It 
should,  however,  be  explidtiy  recognized  that  such  conditions  have 
long  since  been  outgrown  and  that  it  is  time^  as  Hamlet  advised 
the  players,  to  ^reform  it  altogether."  As  an  earnest  supervisor 
with  whom  I  was  informally  discussing  the  question,  remarked: 
''to  do  this  would  be  like  taking  an  ungraded  school  and  classifying 
the  pupils.  It  would  not  be  a  very  big  thing  to  do,  but  it  would 
certainly  do  a  very  big  tiling." 

I  XNTER-RELATED    TEACHINO    FOECBS. 

Granting,  however,  a  perfected  orgaMization  in  which  each 
class  of  the  teaching  forces  deals  with  its  proper  'hinit  of  con- 
sideration," I  would  like  to  add  a  word  upon  the  spirit  and  temper 
in  which  this  should  be  undertaken.  I  have  used  the  phrase 
**teachmg  forces"  advisedly,  for  I  hold  that  each  department  stands 
to  the  next  lower  in  relationship  somewhat  akin  to  that  of  teacher 
to  pupil.  The  teacher  cannot  treat  her  dass  by  nature's  harsh 
method  of  inexorable  selection  and  survival  of  the  fittest.  She  must 
take  her  class  as  she  finds  it  and  be  responsible  for  it — for  its 
worst  as  well  as  for  its  better  elements.  She  is  admonished  to  adapt 
both  her  instruction  and  her  disciplinary  measures  to  the  idiosyn- 
cratic tendencies  of  her  pupils.  By  the  pedagogic  art  of  interest 
and  the  gentie  power  of  that  '^severe  mildness"  for  which  Montaigne 
pleaded,  she  must  bring  them,  each  and  all,  to  their  highest  attain- 
able level  of  mental  and  moral  excellence. 

The  supervising  principal  has  no  more  power  in  the  selection 
of  his  faculty  than  the  t^udier  has  in  the  selection  of  her  dass. 
As  Prof.  Butier  recentiy  said,  '^Public  opinion,  which  is  the  last 
court  of  appeal  in  this  matter,  has  positively  dedded  that  ordinary 
or  even  extraordinary  ineffidency  is  not  a  real  cause  for  removal 
of  a  teacher.  In  fact,  the  popular  conviction  is  that  any  ordinarily 
upright,  God-fearing  person  with  a  teacher's  certificate  is  about 
as  competent  to  teach  school  as  any  other."  This  bdng  a  true 
picture  of  the  situation,  and  the  schools  bdng  denied  thereby  the 
privelege  of  selection  accorded  private  enterprise,  the  prindpal 
must  hold  himself  and  be  held  responsible  for  the  general  effidency 
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6mer80ii  as  a  Ceacber 

|E  must  gx)  back  to  Spinoza,  "  first  cousin  "  (as  Heine  calls 
him)  "  of  Jesus  Christ,"  before  we  can  find  a  character 
to  compare  for  its  startling  purity  and  self -fidelity  to 
that  of  Emerson.  With  such  grace,  as  of  Greek  athlete, 
does  the  soul  of  this  man  move  before  us,  that  we  seem  to  rub  our 
eyes  as  tho  so  perfect  a  presentment  could  not  but  be  a  dream, 
and  a  dream  of  divine  imagination.  We  long,  like  the  unbelieving 
Thomas,  for  tangible  proof  of  his  existence,  and  in  spiritual  and 
moral  affairs  the  most  tangible  thing  is  a  fault.  How  real  and 
dear  a  juvenile  fatuc  pas  would  have  made  him!  Why,  the  infatu- 
ated man  actually  paid  his  way  and  died  insolvent  like  any  dullard ! 
Oh,  for  an  account  of  some  childish  tantrum,  some  boyish  escapade, 
some  adolescent  indiscretion!  But  no:  no  such  concession  do  his 
biographers  seem  able  to  make  to  the  human  passion  for  f rsdlty ;  he 
seems  to  swing  clear  of  the  ordinary  dilemmas  and  impediments  of 
life  like  a  planet  in  free  space.  Bom,  he  seems,  finally  to  gainsay, 
with  alas!  so  few  co-witnesses,  the  doctrine  of  hiunan  depravity, 
to  raise  once  more  aloft  over  the  struggling  hosts  of  humanity  the 
banner  of  the  ideal  life,  often  trampled  so  rudely  under  the  feet  of 
divine  genius  itself. 

In  many  respects,  doubtless,  he  was  fortunate ;  bom  under  a  star 
of  spiritual  and  even  temporal  prosperity.  Yet  the  very  purity  of 
his  nurture  and  surroundings  made  his  moral  successes  the  more 
difficult  and  the  more  truly  signal.  His  was,  to  the  onlooker  at 
least,  no  crude  choice  of  Hercules  between  voluptuous  vice  and  pro- 
nounced, self-proclaiming  virtue ;  it  was  rather  the  far  subtler  deci- 
sion between  a  noble  and  a  yet  nobler  course,  a  high  and  a  still 
higher  virtue.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  to  his  keen  spiritual  percep- 
tions the  contrast  was  broad  and  clear,  and  that  he  plainly  enough 
saw  the  devil,  tho  in  the  likeness  of  an  angel  of  light.  That  the 
secret  of  his  success  was  his  utter  and  sensitive  integrity,  the  abso- 
lute readiness  and  precision  with  which  he  obeyed  the  spiritual  helm, 
admits  not  of  cavil.  Thruout  he  kept  himself  not  merely  scleerit 
purus,  but  integer  vita:.  He  trusted  implicitly  the  dictates  of  his 
soul,  and,  as  he  says  himself,  ^*  The  soul  may  be  trusted  to  the  end." 
And  so  well  from  his  youth  up  he  had  obeyed  this  divine  helm 
that  he  seems  to  have  required  no  acute  spiritual  crisis — to  hava 
*^  come  round  to  the  wind  "  in  a  fine  curve  rather  than  by  sharp 
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in  the  spheres  of  intellect  and  spirit,  so  blameless  his  conduct  and  so 
cheerful  his  self-devotion,  that  it  seems  as  tho  he  had  then  girded 
on  some  spiritual  Excalibur,  whose  stroke  no  power  unclean  or  evil 
could  withstand.  Setting  no  high  worth  upon  immediate  recogni- 
tion, with  no  envy  for  the  meaner  heroes  of  the  hour,  full  of  an 
almost  extravagant  sympathy  and  appreciation  for  the  best  of  his 
contemporaries,  ever  ready  with  generous  praise  and  more  costly  aid 
for  those  that  other  men  might  have  regarded  as  rivals,  he  yet  surely 
forged  his  way  ahead  in  public  esteem,  till  he  became  the  acknowl- 
edged chief  of  American  philosophy  and  letters.  He  rendered  his 
circumstances  easy,  not  by  amassing  wealth,  but  by  a  wise  and  noble 
simplicity  of  living,  a  classic  economy  alike  removed  from  luxury 
and  meanness.  Fortunate  in  his  surroundings,  as  he  certainly  was, 
the  serene  dignity  and  singleness  of  his  character  seemed  to  merit 
and  even  demand  those  modest  favors  he  sought  at  Fortune's  hand. 
As  with  Ulysses  of  old,  this  Circe,  who  made  slaves  and  brutes 
of  other  meii,  owned  him  her  master. 

It  is  said  of  Moses  of  old  that  on  returning  from  Sinai  his  face 
shone.  Emerson  seems  to  have  worn  a  beam  of  that  celestial  bright- 
ness. Hawthorne  and  Frederika  Bremer  both  speak  of  him  as  com- 
ing ^^with  a  sunbeam  in  his  countenance."  To  Carlyle  and  his 
wife  his  sojourn  at  Craigenputtock  was  ^^  like  the  visit  of  an  angel." 
Such  a  man  could  be  no  mere  moral  paragon  of  correctness.  He 
must  have  been  the  habitation  of  a  spiritual  force,  the  focus  of 
the  heavenly  illumination  of  his  day,  the  diamond  from  which  blazed 
back  the  celestial  sunlight,  to  whidi  other  surfaces  replied  with  par- 
tial and  feeble  rays. 

But  of  this  light-reflecting,  joy-dispensing  power,  what  is  the 
secret?  Curtly  and  truthfully  we  say,  "  Health."  He  seems  to 
have  assumed  from  the  beginning,  contrary  to  orthodox  teaching, 
that  complete,  three-faceted  man,  man  physical,  mental,  and  moral, 
was  to  be  treated  as  a  healthy,  normal  organism,  or  one  at  least 
to  which  health  and  normality  were  possible,  and  not  only  so,  but 
imperative.  He  asserted  that  physical  disease  is  a  sin,  and  he 
characteristically,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  looks  on  sin  as  a  mor- 
bid, abnormal  condition  of  the  creature.  Nor  was  he  in  the  least 
materialist  in  his  views  on  this  point,  but  rather  spiritualist.  He 
believed  the  pure  and  holy  soul  should  so  control  the  material  form 
it  has  put  forth  from  itself  as  its  sensual  dwelling-place,  that  it 
may  always  be  strong  and  healthy:  so  he  despised  suffering  and 
condemned  sickness  as  a  sign  of  the  soul's  discord  with  itself.  He 
believed  that  human  suffering  arises  from  disobedience  to  laws  that 
may  and  ought  to  be  obeyed.    When  they  are  obeyed,  the  sicknesa 
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poetry  of  Persia,  the  myths  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  Neo-Platonist 
speculation,  Norse  legends,  and  sainUy  mATims  and  visions,  were  to 
him  living  and  fertile,  instinct  with  beauty  and  wisdom,  informed 
with  significance  and  instructionu  And  from  these  so  diverse 
sources  he  not  only  collected  a  vast  and  unique  treasury  of  ideas, 
images,  and  felicitous  and  weighty  sayings,  but  he  also  thus  fanned 
the  flame  of  his  own  inspiration,  keeping  up  in  himself  the  vital 
activity  of  soul  which  enabled  it  to  flash  out  kindred  truths.  The 
result  of  this  is  that,  while  no  one  quotes  more  profusely  (among 
modems),  no  modem  produces  a  greater  impression  of  originah'ty; 
because,  beside  the  gold  and  gems  ^*  of  purest  ray,"  which  he  scat- 
ters so  lavishly  thru  his  writings,  he  can  place  gold  of  equal  purity, 
and  gems  of  equal  lustre,  new  from  the  crucible  of  his  own  spirit. 

In  Emerson  the  faith  of  the  child  and  the  philosoj^er  are  united, 
no  soul  is  there  so  absolutely  intrepid  in  its  encounter  with  new 
facts,  who  prepares  so  hospitable  entertainment  for  novel  truths. 
He  may  be  said  to  keep  open  house  for  truth.  So  strong  is  his  faith, 
so  ideal  his  intellect,  that  no  fact  can  be  sufficiently  crass  to  resist 
this  powerful  solvent.  As  a  metal,  rigid  and  resisting  at  all  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  is  readily  overcome  and  reduced  to  a  mobile  and 
fluid  form  by  intense  heat,  so  the  harsh  fact  becomes  suddenly 
and  strangely  pliant  and  ductile  in  the  furnace  of  Emerson's  in- 
tense spirit  and  fervid  thought.  This  faith  it  is  that  enables  him 
to  offer  so  frank  a  welcome  to  those  truths  which  for  other  minds 
have  only  terror  and  repulsion.  He  is  thus  the  most  scientific  of 
philosophers,  not  only  from  this  method,  but  still  more  from  his 
prevaiUng  mood. 

Heine  classifies  the  human  race  imder  the  two  terms,  Nazarene 
and  Hellene ;  meaning  by  Nazarene  the  rigid,  correct,  moral,  ascetic, 
and  harsh  natures,  strong  in  the  severer  virtues,  but  defective  in 
tolerance  and  grace;  and  by  Hellene  the  easy,  lax,  sensuous,  pol- 
ished, and  genial,  who,  being  weak  in  self-denying  power,  shine  in 
pleasant  and  social  virtues,  and  atone  for  their  errors  by  charity 
and  grace.  The  one  class  inspire  respect  and  moral  admiration, 
the  latter  win  us  in  spite  of  ourselves,  by  the  charm  of  their  bear- 
ing, and  the  beauty  of  their  manners.  Historically,  we  can  best 
match  these  terms  by  Puritan  and  Cavalier,  John  Knox  and  Mary 
Stuart;  and  while  we  revere  and  honor  the  one,  we  cannot  repress 
our  sympathy  with,  if  not  our  love  to,  the  other.  Emerson,  both  in 
his  character  and  his  works,  comes  nearer,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
to  a  synthesis  of  these  two  elements.  The  one  class  pursue  the  good 
to  the  sacrifice  of  the  fair,  the  other  the  beautiful  to  the  loss  of 
^e  pure.     He  worshiped  at  both  shrines,  and  from  his  spiritual 
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**  renunciation,"  he  accepts  it  rather  in  the  sense  of  Goethe  than  in 
that  of  St.  Paul.  His  renunciation  appears  to  mean  the  abandon- 
ment of  narrow  and  private  ends  for  broad  and  public  ones.  You 
are  to  renounce  yourself  individually,  but  reaccept  and  assert  your- 
self as  a  member  of  the  race,  an  utterance,  a  manifestation  of  the 
**  Over-soul."  This  distinction  is  subtle,  but  not,  therefore,  unreal. 
The  doctrine  of  mere  self-denial,  or  mere  self -mortification,  is  not 
only  pernicious,  but  to  good  ends  futile.  It  results  in  a  moral  as- 
ceticism, and  starves  the  mind  and  spirit  as  well  as  the  body. 

Mere  self-denial  and  mortification,  instead  of  delivering  us  from 
that  selfishness  and  self -concentration  which  it  is  necessary  to  be 
delivered  from  in  order  to  have  that  freedom  which  the  Bible  says 
belongs  to  the  **  sons  of  Grod,"  fastens  it  around  us  the  more  dosdy 
and  the  more  subtly.  What  we  must,  and  indeed,  in  our  higher 
and  saner  moments  do  strive  to  be  rid  of,  is  the  importunacy  and 
tyraimj  of  self-seeking  desires,  desires  which  clamor  for  private 
advantage,  pleasure,  or  satisfaction.  Such  desires  are  somewhat 
like  ill-trained  children,  who  the  more  they  are  noticed,  either  by 
way  of  praise  and  indulgence  or  of  blame  or  correction,  the  more 
obstreperous  and  unmanageable  they  become.  They  behave  best 
with,  and  respect  most,  those  adults  who  ignore  them  rather  than 
chide  them.  So  to  study  one's  desires  and  predilections,  even  if  it 
would  be  for  the  purpose  of  denying  them,  has  the  effect  of  stimu- 
lating their  activity  to  an  abnormal  extent.  There  are  tactics  and 
policies  in  the  realm  of  moral  and  spirits,  as  well  as  in  that  of  dedly 
action;  and  in  this  case  the  true  policy  is  to  direct  desires  to  uni- 
versal and  public  ends,  so  to  speak ;  to  ignore  rather  than  mortify 
those  which  seek  a  narrow  said  personal  gain. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  natural  desire  but  has  a  legitimate  rdle 
to  play  in  life  and  culture,  if  only  it  can  be  leveled  at  broad  and 
universal  ends,  and  not  at  those  personal  and  private.  Law,  mor- 
ality, and  true  civilization  are  all  based  upon  the  distinction  between 
the  individual  and  the  public  benefit.  There  is  no  action  which  is 
not  right  when  carried  out  for  a  public  end — from  locking  a  man 
up  for  a  night,  or  fining  him  a  few  shillings,  to  imprisoning  him 
permanently  or  depriving  him  of  life.  This  refers,  of  course,  to 
the  narrow,  human  public  of  a  nation,  or  a  city  or  a  tribe.  But 
there  is  a  much  wider  public  than  that  for  the  ideal  moralist  to 
consider.  His  universal  is  wider  than  that  of  Comtist  or  Utilitar 
rian.  His  is  the  spiritual  universal,  in  informing,  all-pervading 
soul,  speaking  in  awful  whispers  in  his  own  conscience,  and  in  every 
man's,  and  in  that  of  all  beings,  high  or  low,  in  which  the  facul^ 
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hope,  stimulates  aspiration,  and  gives  new  interest  and  value  to 
life.'' 

There  is  here,  of  course,  a  very  marked  and  obvious  distinction 
between  the  ethics  of  Carlyle  and  of  Emerson,  the  one  emphasizing 
hero-worship,  the  other  self-reliance.  To  both  their  minds,  doubt- 
less, the  world  of  human  beings  appears  as  divided  into  heroes  and 
non-heroes.     The  one  says  in  effect  to  the  non-heroic  world: 

^*  Wretches,  supine,  blind,  and  foolish  inanities,  you  have  no 
heroic  stuff  in  your  composition.  One  position  only  is  becoming  to 
you.  To  your  knees,  and  worship  now  and  evermore  the  Odins 
and  the  Mahomets,  even  the  Dr.  Johnsons  and  Voltaires,  whom  I 
set  up  for  your  deities." 

Emerson,  on  the  contrary,  virtually  addresses  them  thus: 

"  O  unheroic,  unsatisfactory  persons,  I  implore  you  no  longer 
to  commit  idolatry  in  this  manner.  No  more  kneeling  and  bowing 
to  your  fellow-men,  mere  imperfect,  flawed,  and  irregular  splinters 
of  Deity  as  they  are.  Rather  tread  the  paths  they  trod,  adopt  their 
methods ;  become  yourselves  heroes." 

Ethically,  there  may  be  value  in  both  methods,  nor  are  they  so 
incompatible  as  might  appear ;  but  it  goes  without  saying  whidi  is 
the  more  inspiring,  which  the  more  likely  to  result  in  producing 
heroes.  JSmerson  has  no  better  opinion  of  the  mass  of  men,  as  they 
are,  than  has  Carlyle,  but  he  has  more  hope  of  them,  sees  greater 
capacity  in  them.  He  believes  that  the  secret  of  their  moral  and 
spiritual  poverty  and  meanness  lies  in  a  certain  pusillanimity  of 
soul,  a  lack  of  courage  and  belief  in  themselves  which  is  in  great 
measure  the  result  of  that  hero-worship  Carlyle  is  so  anxious  to  re- 
vive. Carlyle  defines  idolatry  as  the  worship  of  mere  simulacrum, 
a  mocking  deity.  Emerson  goes  further,  and  condemns  the  worship 
of  the  human,  on  the  ground  of  its  imperfection,  its  partiality. 
Perfect  heroes,  he  says,  do  not  exist. 

**  A  man  is  Uke  a  bit  of  Labrador  spar,  which  has  no  lustre  as 
jou  turn  it  in  your  hand,  until  you  come  to  a  particular  angle, 
then  it  shows  deep  and  beautiful  colors.  There  is  no  adaptation 
or  universal  applicability  in  man,  but  each  has  his  special  talent 
(intellectual  or  moral),  and  the  mastery  of  successful  men  consists 
in  keeping  themselves  when  and  where  that  turn  shall  oftenest  be 
practiced." 

Rightly  understood,  and  regarded  in  due  relation  to  the  other 
elements  in  Emerson's  syst^n  of  ethics,  there  is  Uttle  danger  and 
much  edification  in  this  doctrine  of  self-reliance.  For  we  must  re- 
member that  it  is  to  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  that  of  renunci- 
ation ;  it  is  the  self-reliance,  not  of  the  worldling  but  of  the  saint, 
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him  in  his  extremity.  In  a  thousand  petty  kindnesses  we  have  al- 
lowed him  to  filch  the  moral  fortune  we  could  have  bequeathed  him 
and  his  heirs. 

These  doctrines  of  self-reliance  and  self -development  are  empha- 
sized by  Emerson,  not  because  they  are  incapable  of  abuse,  but  be- 
cause they  best  meet,  to  his  thinking,  the  spiritual  defects  of  time. 
Emerson's  ethics  is  too  wide  and  spiritual  to  be  formulated  in  a 
series  of  propositions.  It  is  for  the  reason^  not  the  understanding 
— ^it  must  be  imbibed  and  digested  for  us  to  receive  its  true  effect. 
It  affects  us  by  a  sort  of  spiritual  contagion,  more  than  by  formal 
conunandment.  We  must  read  and  re-read,  said  steep  ourselves  in 
his  writings  before  we  acquire  their  true  flavor  and  the  capacity  for 
understanding  them.  Not  that  Emerson  is  abstract  and  merely  met^ 
aphysical.  No  one  can  speak  in  more  homely  and  practical  fash- 
ion, and  amidst  all  his  splendid  generalization,  swoop  down  with 
more  absolute  precision  on  particulars.  While  you  fancy  he  is  soar- 
ing in  the  zenith  of  ideal  morality,  he  suddenly  transfixes  with  a 
sharp  pang  the  most  secret  sin  in  your  bosom.  His  moral  percep- 
tions have  the  keenness  of  steel,  the  speed  of  lightning.  He  main- 
tains somewhere  the  vainness  of  hypocrisy;  that  the  character  re- 
veals itself  continually  in  spite  of  every  effort,  and  we  can  well 
imagine  how  true  that  was  for  him,  how  transparent  the  man  be- 
came before  this  penetrating  glance.  For  him  the  human  being  \& 
like  a  skeleton-clock — every  spring,  and  pivot,  and  screw,  and  cog 
open  to  the  light  of  day.  Had  he  sounded  the  depths  of  passion, 
which  he  has  not,  his  penetration  into  human  nature  would  threaten 
the  supremacy  of  Shakespeare  himself. 

The  transition  from  Emerson's  ethics  to  his  politics  is  not  di£B- 
cult  to  make ;  seeing  that  really  the  same  fundamental  ideas  imder- 
lie  them.  They  are  both  ideal,  and  intentionally  so.  His  object 
is  to  inspire  with  principles,  not  to  inform  with  maxims.  He  does 
not  wish  to  create  a  system  of  politics,  but  to  call  into  being  noble 
politicians.  He  acknowledges  how  little  there  is  in  political  forms, 
he  acknowledges  the  evils  of  democracy,  the  dangers  of  republics, 
and  yet  bates  no  jot  of  his  faith  in  political  progress  and  in  the  re- 
publican as  the  best  form  for  modem  government.  Upon  his  phil- 
osophy and  religion  and  ethics  he  foimded  his  politics.  Despite  all 
discouragement  he  never  loses  faith.  Distrusting  mere  political  ar- 
rangement and  contrivances ;  ballot-boxes,  universal  suffrages,  etc., 
as  deeply  as  Carlyle  himself,  he  perceives  that  they  only  require  a 
noble  nation  to  make  them  noble,  a  pure  sentiment  to  make  them 
pure,  a  wise  constituency  to  make  them  oracles.  Hence  it  is,  that 
while  our  English  prophets  and  teachers  tend  to  become  and  do  al* 
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Mr.  Anderson's  inunortal  "  Jack  Chiddy  "),  can  be  found  to  risk 
and  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  safety  of  others,  why  despair  of  having 
a  whole  group  equally  heroic,  or  having  a  life  a  continuous  heroism? 

While  Emerson  has  no  faith  in  political  panaceas,  in  the  new 
formulas  of  the  Radical,  any  more  than  in  the  old  formulas  of  the 
Conservative,  he  counsels  that  there  should  be  no  repression  of  noble 
attempts,  no  contempt  or  discouragement  of  generous  schemes.  He 
would  oppose  no  reform,  however  fanatic  and  narrow  its  advocates, 
if  it  were  a  real  reform.  While  he  will  not  identify  himself  with 
any  ism,  he  is  content  they  should  do  their  work  and  cease  to  be. 

Of  some  authors  we  feel  that  their  works  are  the  best  of  them 
— ^that  their  lives  and  characters  are  but  shabby  and  sorry  comrades 
to  their  literary  genius.  Not  so  in  the  case  of  Emerson.  We  recur 
from  the  study  of  any  aspect  of  his  works  with  freshened  pleasure 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  man.  In  no  relation  do  we  find  him 
failing;  as  son,  as  husband,  as  father,  as  friend,  as  citizen,  his  con- 
duct responds  to  our  expectations.  Defects  he  may  have  had  in 
each  of  these,  but  that  he  was  a  reverent  and  afi^ectionate  son,  a 
loving  and  loyal  husband,  a  wise  and  kindly  father,  a  warm  and 
faithful  friend,  and  a  worthy  and  dutiful  citizen,  there  is  no  cause 
to  doubt.  Beautifully  as  Emerson  has  written  on  the  subject  of 
friendship,  he  has  thrown  his  writings  into  the  shade  by  his  noble 
practice.  No  man  had  truer,  more  generous  and  beautiful  relations 
to  his  literary  contemporaries.  It  was  no  Grub  Street  that  he  in- 
habited ;  and  if  he  erred  occasionally  in  over-estimating  his  friend, 
it  was  a  generous  and  goodly  error.  Among  Americans  he  held 
fine  relations  with  the  best  of  his  day,  with  Longfellow,  Holmes, 
Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  Channing,  Margaret  Fuller,  and  many  more; 
among  his  English  friends  he  numbered  the  chief  in  literature,  phil- 
osophy, and  science.  He  was  the  prophet,  his  the  shrine,  to  which 
the  literary  pilgrim  was  most  drawn  when,  seeking  light  and 
strength,  or  full  of  eager  gratitude,  he  crossed  Atlantic  billows. 
Tyndall  declares  that  he  owes  all  he  has  achieved  to  the  inspiration 
of  Emerson — and  he  wrote  in  his  copy  of  "  Nature,"  "  purchased 
by  inspiration."  'But  the  most  notable  of  all  Emerson's  friendships 
is  that  with  Thomas  Carlyle.  No  contrast  could  be  greater  than 
that  of  the  natural  characters  and  dispositions  of  the  men.  It  was 
only  their  strong  spiritual  sympathies  (amid  strong  and  wide  opin- 
ional  differences),  and  their  Olympian  intellectual  elevation  above 
their  compeers,  combined  with  the  almost  passionate  regard  that 
Carlyle  conceived  for  Emerson,  and  the  splendid  loyalty,  geniality, 
and  manliness  of  Emerson's  conduct,  that  could  have  bound  them  so 
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3obii  tXlickerBbam 

|R.  WICKERSHAM  was  Pennsylvania's  most  distin- 
guished educator.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  overstate  the  mat- 
ter when  I  say  that  he  did  more  for  the  progress  of  edu- 
cation in  our  State  than  any  other  man  in  Pennsylvania. 
Moreover,  I  believe  that  Dr.  Wickersham  ranks  among  the  great- 
est educators  that  this  country  has  produced.  His  work  was  deep, 
broad,  and  lasting,  and  his  name  deserves  to  be  enrolled  among 
America's  most  eminent  educators.  His  career  was  one  of  uninter- 
rupted advancement  and  success.  Every  position  he  occupied  was 
filled  with  conspicuous  ability,  said  became  the  stepping-stone  of 
a  higher  position.  He  began  his  educational  work  as  a  teacher  of 
a  country  school,  then  became  the  principal  of  an  academy,  was 
then  elected  county  superintendent,  then  became  principal  of  the 
first  State  normal  school  of  Pennsylvania,  and  finally  crowned  his 
work  by  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  department  of  public  in- 
struction in  the  Keystone  State.  As  teacher  of  the  country  school 
he  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  his  pupils  and  patrons ;  as  principal 
of  the  academy  he  became  known  thruout  his  country  as  a  wise 
and  progressive  educator;  and  as  a  county  superintendent  he  was 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  distinguished  in  the  State.  As  prin- 
cipal of  the  normal  school  at  Millersville  he  laid  the  foundation  for 
normal  instruction  in  Pennsylvania.  The  normal  school  of  the 
State  was  largely  shaped  by  the  work  of  this  school,  and  it  became 
a  model  after  which  the  other  schools  of  the  State  were  patterned. 

Dr.  Wickersham's  views  on  education  were  broad,  progressive 
and  philosophical.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  base  pedagogical 
instruction  on  philosophical  principles,  and  to  claim  that  teaching 
could  be  developed  into  a  science  and  an  art.  His  lectures  to  teach- 
ers at  the  beginning  of  the  Millersville  normal  school,  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  presented  many  of  the  principles  which  have  since  been 
called  the  "  new  education."  The  basis  of  this  course  of  instruc- 
tion was  a  careful  study  of  the  nature  of  the  mind,  and  this  was 
before  any  works  on  educational  psychology  were  published.  These 
lectures  were  subsequ^itly  published,  forming  his  two  works  **  School 
Economy' '  and  *  ^Methods  of  Instruction, ' '  works  which  were  not  only 
extensively  read  in  this  country  but  have  been  translated  into  sev- 
eral foreign  languages. 

In  1866,  he  resigned  his  position  as  principal  of  the  normal 
school  and  was  appointed  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. In  this  position  Dr.  Wickersham  showed  pre-eminent  abil- 
ities, and  accomplished  a  great  work.     He  put  a  life  and  enthu- 
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Educational  Reformers 


Cbe  place  of  Comeniue  in  the  Rfetory  of  education 

IRAVELERS  in  distant  lands  describe  rivers  which  are 
seemingly  absorbed  by  the  sandy  desert.  They  disappear 
and  leave  little  or  no  trace  behind  them.  After  a  time, 
perhaps  many  miles  away,  the  stream  reappears.  It  gath- 
ers force  and  volume  with  going,  and  lends  its  fertilizing  power  to 
the  surrounding  country.  Even  while  hidden  to  view,  it  has  not 
ceased  to  exist.  Tho  the  arid  wastes  have  concealed  its  course,  its 
eflTect  has  been  felt  beneath  the  surface,  and  here  and  there  is  a 
green  oasis  to  mark  its  silent  path.  Human  history  is  rich  in  anal- 
ogies to  this  natural  phenomenon,  and  in  Comenius  the  history  ot 
education  furnishes  its  example. 

It  is  difficult  to  project  one's  self  back  into  a  time  when  our 
present  environment — social,  political,  material — was  in  its  infancy, 
and  when  modem  invention  had  annihilated  neither  time  nor  space. 
It  is  still  more  difficult  to  give  due  credit  to  one  who  at  such  a  time 
saw  visions  and  dreamed  dreams  that  we  have  since  realized  to  the 
full.  What  is  commonplace  to-day  was  genius  three  hundred  years 
ago. 

America  was  one  hundred  years  old  when  Comenius  was  bom, 
but  the  wilderness  of  the  New  World  was  unbroken.  Neither  at 
Jamestown  nor  at  Plymouth  had  a  permanent  settlement  been  estab- 
lished. The  Spanish  Armada  had  just  been  defeated,  and  the  future 
of  Great  Britain  made  secure.  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  Jonson,  and 
Hooker  were  making  Elizabethan  literature.  Francis  Bacon  was 
growing  in  power  and  reputation,  but  the  climax  of  his  career 
was  yet  to  come.  Copernicus  had  done  his  work ;  but  Galileo,  Kep- 
ler, and  Harvey  were  still  young  men.  Montaigne  was  dying,  and 
Giordano  Bruno  was  soon  to  be  led  to  the  stake.  Luther  had  fin- 
ished his  fight,  and  the  shock  of  the  contest  was  felt  in  every  cor- 
ner of  Europe.  The  universities  were  growing  in  numbers  and  in- 
fluence; but  Descartes  and  Newton,  with  the  secrets  of  modem 
philosophy  and  modem  science  locked  in  their  breasts,  were  yet 
unborn.  It  was  an  age  of  growth,  of  development,  of  rapid  prog^ 
ress ;  but  what  we  know  as  modem  ideas  and  institutions  only  ex- 
isted in  their  beginnings.  The  education  of  the  people,  true  to  its 
conservative  traditions,  was  still  shackled.  Sturm,  the  typical 
schoolmaster  of  partisan  humanism,  had  endeavored  to  escape  the 
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of  all  that  was  known,  and  so  turn  their  attention  and  energy  to 
new  and  unsolved  problems.  To  obtain  suggestions  for  this  scheme 
and  assistance  in  carrying  it  out,  Comenius  entered  into  an  extensive 
correspondence  with  the  leading  men  of  science  and  patrons  of  learn* 
ing  in  every  country  of  Europe. 

He  regarded  his  educational  method  as  part  of  the  Fansophia 
and  an  introduction  to  it.  With  feverish  enthusiasm  he  pressed 
his  projects  upon  the  attention  of  prominent  men,  and  became  widely 
celebrated  for  his  zeal,  his  lofty  motives,  and  his  educational  propa- 
ganda. He  corresponded,  among  others,  with  that  modem  Maece- 
nas, Samuel  Hartlib,  the  friend  of  Milton.  Together  they  planned 
for  the  establishment  of  axi  academy  or  college  to  carry  out  the  Pan- 
Bophic  idea  and  to  be  the  center  of  the  world's  scientific  advance  in 
the  future.  In  1641  Comenius  journeyed  to  London,  where  he 
found  that  Hartlib  had  made  him  known  to  Parliament,  and  was 
in  high  hopes  of  securing  from  the  government  an  endowment  for 
the  work.  Hartlib  had  paved  the  way  so  cleverly  that  Comenius 
would  probably  have  succeeded  in  this,  but  for  the  political  dis- 
turbances which  were  overshadowing  everything  else  and  rapidly 
plimging  England  into  civil  war.  The  Long  Parliament  had  little 
time  to  think  of  education. 

Baffled  at  this  point,  Comenius  grasped  at  the  next  straw,  which 
was  an  invitation  to  visit  Sweden  in  the  interest  of  his  projects. 
This  invitation  came  from  De  Greer,  a  wealthy  Dutchman  resident 
in  Sweden,  who  remained  a  steadfast  friend  and  patron  while  he 
lived.  In  Sweden  Comenius  was  given  a  courteous  said  sympathetic 
hearing  by  Oxenstiem  and  the  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Up- 
sala;  but  as  practical  men  they  advised  him  to  subordinate  his 
Fansophia  to  the  more  pressing  reforms  of  school  instruction.  He 
did  this  under  protest  and  only  after  some  friction,  and  a  number 
of  publications  bearing  on  methods  of  teaching  were  the  fruit  of 
his  labors  for  the  next  seven  or  eight  years.  Then  in  1650  he  trans- 
ported himself  to  the  recesses  of  Hungary,  in  response  to  a  request 
of  Prince  Sigismund,  and  spent  four  years  in  writing  and  organ- 
izing schools  there.  Of  the  rest  of  his  life  the  greater  part  was 
passed  at  Amsterdam,  in  comparative  retirement,  and  he  died  there 
in  1671,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty. 

The  Pansophia  of  Comenius  need  not  be  seriously  considered. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  arguments  in  its  favor  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  it  has  no  significance  now.  The  printing  press, 
the  telegraph,  the  rapid  said  frequent  communication  between  na- 
tions and  peoples  have  made  it  unnecessary  and  impossible. 
An  important  scientific  discovery  is  known  in  Tokio,  Sydney,  and 
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remarkably  receptive.  He  assimilated  the  ideas  that  were  inspiring 
the  new  civilization  and  applied  them  to  the  school.  In  an  age  of 
general  ignorance  Comenius  had  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  im- 
portance of  mere  knowledge.  This  is  easily  understood  and  "readily 
excused.  Most  of  his  educational  tenets,  preached  with  all  the 
fervor  of  a  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  fought  for  with  all  the  determin- 
ation of  a  Coeur  de  Lion,  have  become  commonplaces.  But  their 
value  is  great. 

Columbia  University^  N,  Y,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 

[Part  of  an  address.] 

Cbe  Cext-boofcs  of  Comenius 

ATIN,**  says  Comenius,  "  is  the  one  language  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  all  others  for  schools,  because  it  is  the  vehicle 
not  only  of  Roman,  but  of  all  learning,  and  because  it  is 
the  common  language  of  the  learned."  But  in  what  a 
deplorable  condition  was  the  teaching  of  Latin  when  Comenius  first 
addressed  himself  to  its  reform  .'^  In  1614  Eilhardus  Lubinus^  an 
eminent  theologian  who  edited  the  Greek  Testament  in  three  lan- 
guages, as  quoted  by  Professor  Laurie,  says  of  the  teaching  of 
Latin  in  his  day :  ^^  When  considering  this  matter  I  have,  to  speak 
the  truth,  been  often  led  to  think  that  some  wicked  and  malign 
spirit — an  enemy  of  the  human  race — had,  thru  the  agency  of 
some  ill-omened  monks,  originally  introduced  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion. And  with  what  result?  The  production  of  Germanisms,  bar- 
barisms, solecisms,  mere  abortions  of  Latin,  dishonorings  and  defile- 
ments of  the  tongue."  In  his  'Novissima  Linguarum  MetJiodus 
Comenius  eniunerates  the  evils  of  existing  methods  of  teaching 
Latin.  It  is  taught  abstractly  without  a  prior  knowledge  of  the 
things  which  the  words  denote;  Latin  granmiar  is  taught  not  only 
before  a  Latin  vocabulary  is  acquired,  but  before  the  grammar  of 
the  vernacular  is  studied,  and  that,  too,  in  the  unknown  Latin 
tongue;  and,  lastly,  boys  are  compelled  to  take  impossible  leaps, 
from  a  grammar  whose  rules  are  meaningless  to  a  literature  that  is 
beyond  their  comprehension,  instead  of  being  carried  forward  step 
by  step  from  the  easy  to  the  more  difficult,  from  the  simple  to  the 
<x>mplex. 

To  remedy  these  evils  Comenius  projected,  in  1628,  a  first  Latin 
book  in  which,  to  quote  his  own  words  as  given  by  Professor  Laurie, 
**  all  things,  the  properties  of  things,  and  actions  and  passions  of 
things,  should  be  presented,  and  to  each  should  be  assigned  its  own 
proper  word,  believing  that  in  one  and  the  same  book  the  whole  con- 
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mar.  At  the  fourth  reading  the  remainder  of  the  grammar  is  to 
be  written  out,  and  the  words  in  the  "  Janua  *'  are  to  be  parsed.  At 
the  fifth  reading  special  attention  is  to  be  given  to  the  derivation 
of  words.  At  the  sixth  reading  synonyms  and  paronyms  are  to  be 
explained.  At  the  seventh  reading  the  syntactical  rules  are  to  be 
written  out  once  more,  and  examples  under  each  rule  collected  from 
the  text.  At  the  eighth  reading  the  pupils  are  to  learn  the  text  by 
heart.  The  ninth  reading  is  to  be  devoted  to  a  logical  analysis  of 
the  subject-matter;  and  the  tenth  perusal  is  to  be  conducted  by  the 
boys  challenging  one  another  to  repeat  portions  of  the  text. 

All  the  while  Latin  compositions  are  to  be  written,  "the  vernacu- 
lar being  constructed  by  the  teacher  (apologs,  fables,  etc.)  out 
of  the  words  in  the  ^  Janua '  and  its  lexicon,  and  translated  into 
Latin  by  the  pupils.  The  afternoon  is  always  to  be  spent  in  writing 
out  the  morning's  work.** 

This  method,  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  was  sufficiently  thoro. 
Indeed,  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  Comenius*s  plan  of  sev- 
eral readings,  each  with  a  distinct  object  in  view,  is  not  very  much 
better  than  the  system  now  in  vogue — that  of  a  single  reading  in 
which  translation,  composition,  syntax,  meaning,  and  analysis  are 
all  attempted  at  the  same  time. 

In  1657,  Comenius,  probably  finding  his  series  too  elaborate, 
published  a  simpler  and  better  book  than  any  of  those  mentioned. 
It  is  entitled  Orbis  Senstudium  Pictusy  "  A  World  of  Things  Ob- 
vious to  the  Senses,  drawn  in  Pictures.**  The  pictures  were  made 
by  Michael  Endter,  of  Nuremberg,  and  are  rude  and  ungainly  to 
the  last  degree.  All  the  same,  however,  they  made  the  "  Orbis  ** 
"  the  first  children*s  picture-book,**  and  for  at  least  fifty  years  the 
most  popular  school-book  in  the  world.  From  it  mothers  taught 
their  children.  From  it  schoolmasters  taught  not  only  Latin,  but 
the  vernacular  of  every  language  in  Europe.  From  it  many  a  boy 
gained  his  first  general  notions  of  the  outside  world,  an  acquaint* 
ance  with  things  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  daily  life,  strong  impulses, 
toward  what  is  right  and  noble,  and  withal  a  mastery  of  the  Latixk 
language. 

"  The  ground  of  this  business,*'  says  Comenius,  as  translated  in 
1658  by  quaint  Charles  Hoole,  a  schoolmaster  of  London,  "  the 
ground  of  this  business  is  that  sensual  objects  may  be  rightly  pre- 
sented to  the  senses,  for  fear  they  may  not  be  perceived.  I  say,  and 
say  it  again  aloud,  that  this  last  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest: 
because  we  can  neither  act  nor  speak  wisely,  unless  we  first  rightly 
understand  all  the  things  which  are  to  be  done,  and  whereof  we  are 
to  speak.     Now,  there  is  nothing  in  the  understanding  which  was 
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A  less  large-hearted  man,  one  whose  sympathies  and  interests 
had  been  narrower  and  less  all-embradng,  might  perhaps,  even  in 
those  terrible  times  in  which  Comenius  lived,  have  been  capable  of 
some  comfort,  at  least  contentment,  and  even  enjoyment.  But  not 
so  he,  whom  Herder  aptly  describes  as  ^'  a  noble  priest  of  human- 
ity,'' and  one  *^  whose  single  end  and  aim  in  life  was  ever  the  same — 
the  welfare  of  his  brethren,  i.e.,  of  all  mankind."  He  bore  not  only 
his  own  personal  trials,  but  the  burdens  of  all  his  people  as  well, 
because  of  the  fervor  of  his  patriotism  and  the  depth  of  his  devo- 
tion to  his  brethren  in  the  faith,  and  his  ^'  dear  mother  "  the  Church 
of  the  Unitas  Fratrum. 

Well  might  his  personal  afflictions  alone  have  crushed  and  over- 
whelmed his  spirit  had  he  been  cast  in  a  less  heroic  mold.  Bom  at 
Nivnitz,  a  market-town  in  Moravia,  on  March  28,  1592,  the  cup 
of  bitterness  was  oflFered  him  early  to  drink;  for  when  scarce  ten 
years  old  he  lost  his  father,  and  two  years  after  his  mother.  His 
guardians,  he  tells  us  in  his  ^^Prodromus,^^  neglected  him,  tho 
he  was  sent  to  the  schools  of  the  church  of  which  his  par- 
ents had  been  devout  members,  thence  to  the  theological  seminary 
in  Nassau,  and  two  years  after  to  the  University  of  Heidelberg. 
If  he  ever  enjoyed  a  season  of  comparative  freedom  from  care,  it 
must  have  been  during  this  period,  and  when  after  graduation  he 
traveled  in  Holland,  and  probably  to  England.  Scarce  was  he 
settled  as  pastor  at  Fulneck  and  rector  of  its  schools,  a  few  years 
after,  when  the  prolonged  horrors  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  began. 
Fulneck  was  sacked  by  Spanish  mercenaries,  Comenius's  dwelling 
and  school  destroyed,  and  his  entire  library  with  all  his  manuscripts 
burned,  while  he  himself  had  to  hide,  and  finally  flee  for  refuge  to 
Brandeis  on  the  Adler.  Here,  to  add  to  his  sorrows  for  his  coun- 
trymen and  brethren,  his  young  wife  and  her  babe  both  died  that 
same  year,  leaving  him  homeless,  childless,  wifeless — desolate  in- 
deed, and  well-nigh  in  despair.  The  cellar  of  the  house  is  still 
shown,  and  near  it  a  stone  memorial  erected  in  1865,  where,  one 
sleepless  night,  he  sprang  from  his  couch  to  find  in  the  Word  of 
God  the  comfort  denied  him  of  men.  It  came  to  him  while  prayer- 
fully reading  Isaiah's  marvelous  prophecies,  and  straightway  seiz- 
ing his  pen  he  wrote  for  the  help  of  others  in  like  distress  his  spir- 
itual experiences,  his  struggles  in  the  slough  of  despond,  and  his 
final  triumph. 

Scarce  was  he  married  again  when  his  refuge  at  Brandeis  had 
to  be  abandoned,  and  he  became  an  exile  from  his  country  and  a 
pastor  of  the  congregation  of  refugees  at  Lissa,  in  Poland.  There, 
tho  he  dwelt  in  outer  security  for  about  twenty-eight  years,  he 
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suffering  of  his  own  soul  and  of  his  dearly  loved  Church  and  coun- 
try. Deeper  than  all  his  pcun  and  anxiety,  more  basal  and  abiding 
than  any  mere  emotion  or  occasional  depression  of  spirit  to'  which 
he  was  subject,  was  the  firm,  unwavering,  ever-present  hope,  the 
truly  prophetic  conviction,  that  from  the  present  death  that  was 
threatening  there  would  be  a  resurrection  into  a  new  and  better 
life,  when  the  scattered  members  should  be  gathered  together  from 
the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  and  the  essential  Unitas  Fratrum 
should  renew  her  youth  as  the  eagle's.  He  mourned  indeed  and 
lamented  at  the  evident  signs  of  decadence  and  decay  which  his 
clear  vision  could  not  fail  to  see  in  the  exiled  Church,  even  in  the 
midst  of  her  outer  security  and  seeming  prosperity  in  Poland.  He 
felt  that  she  was  slowly  dying.  But  he  know  that  the  good  and 
true  in  her  could  never  die.  And  this  made  him  confident  and 
strong.  Sense  and  reason,  looking  only  at  the  things  which  are 
seen  and  are  corruptible,  told  him  the  end  was  drawing  nigh.  But 
faith  and  hope,  with  steadfast  face  beholding,  assured  him  of 
things  not  seen  and  eternal.  In  the  face  of  apparent  defeat,  de- 
struction, and  ruin  for  all  that  he  loved  best,  the  heroic  man  delib- 
erately planned  and  persistently  worked  for  a  future  that  never 
seemed  more  distant,  more  chimerical,  more  utterly  impossible  than 
it  did  then;  namely,  the  restoration  of  his  people  to  their  native 
land,  and  of  his  Church  to  her  original  purity  and  strength.  From 
this  time  forth  to  the  end  of  his  days,  tho  the  prospects  grew  darker 
and  ever  darker,  he  lived  and  labored  hoping  against  hope.  How 
was  this  restoration  to  be  accomplished?  He  did  not  know.  When 
would  it  be  brought  to  pass?  He  did  not  ask.  All  in  Grod's  own 
time  and  way.  Sufficient  for  him  that  it  surely  would  be  done.  So 
that  all  his  energies  were  bent  to  fit  and  prepare  his  people  for  the 
event  when  it  should  come. 

To  this  end,  he  reasoned,  two  things  were  essential :  First,  edu- 
cation, popular,  universal ;  the  education  of  men  for  manhood,  with 
all  its  rights  and  duties ;  ^^  for  all  who  have  been  bom  human 
beings,'*  to  use  his  own  language,  "  general  instruction  to  fit  them 
for  everything  human."  Secondly,  the  maintenance  of  the  old 
spiritual  landmarks;  keeping  in  remembrance  the  original  princi- 
ples and  ideals,  and  in  order  to  do  this,  as  far  as  possible,  the  pure 
practices  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  so  that  among  the  exiles 
themselves  there  should  be  left  a  remnant  at  least,  a  "  hidden  seed,'* 
from  which  the  new  growth  might  spring  up  and  multiply. 

If  the  renewed  Bohemia  and  Moravia  were  ever  to  become  a 
permanent  reality,  it  must  be  with  a  people  renewed  in  intelligence 
and  virtue.    To  prepare  the  rising  generation  for  the  new  era  that 
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luctantly  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  system 
of  education  then  extant  which  would  fulfil  the  large  purpose  and 
noble  end  he  had  in  view.  He  was  a  stranger  to  anything  like  self- 
ish ambition,  and  could  honestly  affirm  ^^  that  these  forty  years  my 
aim  has  been  simple  and  unpretending,  indifferent  whether  I  teadi 
or  be  taught,  admonish  or  be  admonished,  willing  to  act  the  part 
of  a  teacher  of  teachers,  if  in  anything  it  be  permitted  me  to  be  so, 
and  a  disciple  of  disciples  where  progress  may  be  possible." 

As  characteristic  as  his  humility  was  that  eminently  practical 
turn  of  mind — sound  common  sense  we  now  would  call  it — ^which 
distinguishes  his  educational  writings,  tho  not  more  than  his  relig* 
ious  works  and  his  official  and  private  course  of  action  everywhere. 
It  was  this  that  made  him  the  thoro  realist  he  was  in  all  pertaining 
to  the  practical  life  of  men ;  and  it  is-  all  the  more  marked  because 
along  with  this  trait  there  was  also  unmistakably  present  in  his 
mind  a  decided  vein  of  mysticism.  Is  this  not  often  so,  that  mysti- 
cism and  the  most  practical  realism  go  together?  Are  they  not 
perchance  only  two  phases  of  one  and  the  same  fundamental  char- 
acter, and  that,  too,  of  the  strongest,  grandest,  and  best  characters 
produced  in  our  humanity?  They  are  the  poet's  distinction,  the 
true  poet,  who  is  not  less  a  "  maker ''  because  also  a  dreamer ;  and 
the  prophets  as  well,  if  indeed  poet  and  prophet  be  not  one  and  the 
same,  whose 

"  Clearer  eye  should  see,  in  all 
Earth's  seeming  woe,  the  seed  of  Heaven's  flowers." 

And  Comenius  had  a  poet's  spirit,  as  his  exquisitely  conceived  and 
written  "  Labyrinth  of  the  World  and  Palace  of  the  Heart "  would 
alone  be  sufficient  to  prove — a  prose  poem  written  in  his  retreat  at 
Brandeis,  and  still  popularly  read  and  prized  as  one  of  the  gems 
of  Bohemian  classic  literature — every  way  worthy  to  be  called  the 
forerunner  of  Bunyan's  somewhat  similar  allegory. 

Certainly  in  Comenius  the  practical  and  the  mystic  were  closely 
joined,  the  accompaniments,  if  not  the  result,  of  an  unusually  re- 
fined, gentle,  sensitive  nature.  The  latter's  fate  it  always  is  to  be 
most  liable  to  be  tossed  between  the  extremes  of  hope  and  fear; 
even  as  Comenius  not  seldom  suffered  from  gloom  and  despondency, 
and  then  again  rose  to  almost  ecstatic  heights  of  sanguine  hope 
and  expectation.  Yet  seldom  did  this  really  unbalance  him.  It 
went  no  deeper  than  his  feelings.  The  sound,  practical  element 
invariably  asserted  itself,  having  the  deeper  hold  on  his  nature, 
controlling  his  judgment  and  reason.  While  deeper  even  than 
this,  enduring,  persistent,  unshaken  by  storms  of  circumstance  or 
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our  days  as  of  old ! "  And  ever  after  he  trusted  in  the  f ulfilhnent 
of  that  petition;  he  looked  for  it;  he  relied  on  it  with  absolute 
confidence  and  fcith.  All  his  activity  thenceforth  was  carried  on 
in  view  of  the  accomplishment  of  this  prophetic  hope.  To  this  end 
his  scholastic  work  was  prosecuted;  to  this  end  his  History  was 
written ;  to  this  end  his  Church's  "  Confession  of  Faith  "  repub- 
lished, and  the  ^^  Biblical  Manual,"  and  the  Bohemian  and  German 
"  Hymnals,"  and  the  "  Catechism  for  the  Scattered  Sheep  of 
Christ";  and  to  this  end,  finally,  and  most  important  and  signifi- 
cant of  all,  his  second  edition,  in  1660,  of  the  ^'  Ratio  Discipline," 
with  its  strikingly  prophetic  dedication  "  To  the  Anglican  Church, 
heretofore  driven  about  by  manifold  stormwinds,  but  now  seeing 
before  her  a  haven  of  rest."  By  these  publications  he  meant  to 
keep  firm  the  principles  of  the  scattered  brethren,  the  hidden  seed 
of  tiie  future,  to  stir  up  their  zeal,  strengthen  them  in  their  patient 
waiting,  and  keep  pure  their  original  doctrine  and  discipline ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  solemnly  charged  the  Anglican  Chiurch  ten- 
derly to  care  for  **  our  dear  mother  "  the  Unitas  Fratnmi,  in  her 
seemingly  dying  condition,  until  her  restoration  either  in  the  home 
of  her  fathers  or  in  some  other  land.  "  Whether  God  will  deem  her 
worthy  to  be  revived  in  her  native  land,"  he  writes,  "  or  let  her  die 
there  and  resuscitate  her  elsewhere,'  in  either  case  do  you,  in  our 

stead,  care  for  her You  ought  to  love  her,  because  in 

her  life  she  has  gone  on  before  you,  for  more  than  two  centuries, 
with  examples  of  faith  and  patience.  .  .  .  We  certainly  ought 
to  take  care  that  such  gifts  may  not  perish  with  us,  and  that  amidst 
disorder  and  confusion,  as  these  now  exist,  the  foundations  of  our 
Unity  may  not  be  so  entirely  ruined  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
our  posterity  to  find  them."  The  whole  work  is  aglow  with  a  broad 
Christian  charity  and  a  catholicity  far  in  advance  of  his  times. 

He  was  indeed  zealous  for  his  Church,  but  not  with  the  zeal  of 
a  bigot  or  sectary.  In  all  his  life  and  works  he  proved  the  sincerity 
of  his  noble  words :  "  Let  separate  churches  pass  away,  and  ours 
with  them,  only  let  nothing  that  is  good  be  lost,  but  rather  be  gath- 
ered into  the  common  treasury  of  the  Church  universal."  By  word 
and  example  he  labored  for  true  Christian  union  everywhere.  "  Let 
all  sects,"  he  exclaims,  "  with  their  sympathizers  and  supporters 
go  to  naught.  I  have  dedicated  myself  to  Christ  alone.  .  .  .  He 
knows  no  sects,  but  hates  them,  and  hath  given  peace  and  mutual 
love  to  his  own  as  their  inheritance." 

All  this  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  those  true  and  precious  utter- 
ances wherewith  he  brought  his  literary  labors  to  a  close  in  his 
**  Unum  Necessarium,"  which,  he  says,  "  John  Amos  Comenius,  a 
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Religious  Education 

Cbc  CathotU  parish  8cbools  of  the  Qnfud  8tat<8.  XX 

COUKSE  OF  STUDY  AND  DAILY  TIME  TABLE  OF  A  TYPICAL  BCBOOL. 

For  the  infonnatioD  of  those  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  the 
daily  workiagB  of  a  typical  parochial  school  the  foUowing  table  is 
herewith  printed.  The  school  is  a  wdl-graded  one,  and  provides  a 
course  of  study  covering  a  period  of  eight  years.  No  child  is  ad- 
mitted under  6  years.  The  pupils  in  the  eighth  jear,or  grammar 
grade,  have  been  admitted  with  scarcely  a  single  failure  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  past  into  the  local  public  high  school. 
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OUTLINE  OF  FAXISH 


To  show  more  clearly  and  in  detail  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  teaching  and  what  each  grade  is  doing,  I  select  an  outline  of 
the  work  that  is  being  done  during  the  third  and  last  years  of  the 
course  in  the  various  branches : 


B0ligio»t  iiulTvetion. 
Review  work  of  preceding  jtaxt   ComnundmcDts,  Precepts,  SacTaments. 
Christian  doctrlnet    Pltst  to  flftecntb  chapters.     Ezplanatioii  of  priitclpal 


Lmgvtag*. 


"Into,"  of  " 


"  and  "will,"  of  "In" 
and  "raise,"  of  "off"  And  "of,"  of  "leani"  and  "teacii." 

Oral  reproductions  of  short  stories. 

Written  reproductions  of  observations  made  or  stories  told  t^  teacher. 

Train  pupiu  to  distinniish  common  and  prnper  noons,  singajar  and  plnnl 
nouns,  writlnK  of  possesdve  case.  Continue  difll  for  use  of  capitals,  poiodk 
qnertkm  mark,  apostropbe  (contractions  and  ■iignl^i-  ponesdve),  bTptah 
raauna  in  a  series,  abbreviations. 
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Alff€hra, 
Milne's  Elementary:  Teach  to  quadratics. 

Oral:  Coinplete  Modern  Speller.    Reriew. 

Written:  Review  difficult  words  in  speller;  dictate  long  paragraphs. 

Definitkmst  Pages  140-160. 

O0ografhy. 

Thoro  review  of  previous  grades. 
All  review  should  be  tcmiod. 

Make  special  studv  of  United  Slates  and  countries  commerdallj  rdated  to 
it;   also  mathematicai  geography. 

Use  supplementary  geograpmes  and  other  related  reading  matter. 

Further  drills  in  rapidity,  accuracy,  etc. 
Practice  business  and  social  forms;  composition. 

Hiitory. 

With  text-book  study  from  beginning  of  the  national  period  of  the  United 
States,  making  progressive  maps  to  show  growth  of  territory.  Study  the  Ad- 
ministrations to  close  of  civil  war,  connecting  the  events  of  each  with  preceding. 

Then  review  the  national  period  by  topics,  such  as  extension  of  territory, 
■lavery,  wars,  business  matters,  internal  improvements,  foreign  matters,  Indian 
icmovals,  etc. 

From  1865  to  present  time^  present  by  topics,  giving  special  attention  to  In- 
ternational alTaln. 

Make  biography  prominent  in  all  the  work. 

Drawing. 

Construction:  Making  to  a  given  scale  working  drawings. 
Studying  section  and  development. 

Representation:    Angular  perspective.    Drawing  groups  of  three  or  more 
objects.    Drawing  from  nature,  spn^s,  or  plants.    Free  sketches. 
Review  fundamental  principles  of  desigp. 

Color:   Study  harmony,  ana  design  in  narmonious  combinations. 
Observe  the  effects  of  color  in  nature. 

What  is  specially  aimed  at  in  the  average  parish  school  is  the 
avoidance  of  dilettanteism  and  experimentation — fads  and  follies — 
and  the  giving  of  a  thoro  practical  training  in  what  used  to  be 
called  "  the  three  R's.'*  We  have  no  reason  so  far  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  parish  schools  to  deplore  what  President  G.  Stanley 
Hall  recently  styled  "  the  tyranny  of  things  **  in  our  educational 
methods.  

"  We  are  afflicted,**  said  President  Hall,  "  in  our  modem  peda- 
gogy with  a  tyranny  of  things.  There  is  our  natural  science,  in- 
dustrial education,  the  teaching  of  art,  all  using  objects  or  pictures 
of  objects.  If  the  child,  under  such  a  system,  can  not  think  with- 
out visual  provocation ;  if  it  is  losing  enthusiasm  for  public,  social, 
and  ethical  questions ;  if  it  is  being  crippled  for  intellectual  pur- 
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Teachers'  Examinations 

The  qnestionB  giTen  in  this  deiwrtment  haye  been  selected  from  papers  ased  at  reoent 
t—ehers'  examinations  in  seTeral  states.  The  answers  are  necessarily  snggestiTe  rathar 
than  final,  tho  their  accuracy  can  he  depended  npon  as  far  as  they  go. 


New  Y^rk  8tate  Clnif  orm  examination  Questions 

Commissioner  Certificates 


April  13  and  U,  1905. 

ALGEBRA 
1  If  a=l,  6=9,  and  e=3,  find  the  numerical  value  of 


A  /  [    iutLofr")^^"*"^^  Express  the  result  in  its  simplest  form. 


8  SimpUfy  »-[y+(aj-y+a;)];    9 


JL    -1-    _L 


—a 


a 
8  Find  the  prime  factors  of  a*— Sa*— 40,  4a*— 4o6— 36*,  c»— d» 

4  Find  the  value  of  «  in  the  equation  ^{x-b) -f^Y  =:^(x-t\ 

5  Find  the  value  of  the  unknown  quantities  in  the  equations  ^+|=31; 

6  Find  the  square  root  of  405+1— 12aj*+9a5*—«aj* 

7  Expand  (x— })^  by  the  binomial  theorem. 


6  Find  the  sum  of  a/-^.  a/^  and  «  ^  1«0 

9  Find  the  values  of  »  in  the  equation  ?(?i:^-!(?±I}==5 

^  aj+l         a:— I 

10  The  distance  around  a  rectangle  is  840  feet;  its  length  exceeds  its  breadth 
by  85  feet    What  are  its  mmensions? 

AKSWEIS. 

1.    6. 
a     ^    ««.  (a'+lga-9)g'-3a'-h97a 

*•    *■"*''•  9a^ 

8.    (a»-8)(a"+5);  (9a+6)(«a-S6);  (c-d) 
b 

5.     a?=9V4;  y=8;  «  =  *%. 
S     Sx'^22— 1 

8.  1331/2    VS 

9.  05  =  }4»  or  «  =  8. 

10.    Breadth,  40^  ft.;  length,  77^  ft 
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Or 
Give  an  account  of  the  impeachment  and  trial  of  a  federal  Jadge  during 
the  last  session  of  Congress. 

3  Mention  some  important  features  of  the  ceremonies  attending  the  inaugu- 

ration of  President  Roosevelt 

Or 
Tell  what  change  the  President  made  in  his  cabinet  at  the  beginning  of 
his  new  term. 

4  What  agreement  has  recently  been  proposed  between  the  United  States 

and  Santo  Domingo? 

5  Where  is  a  centennial  exposition  to  be  held  this  year  and  what  event  does 

it  commemorate? 

6  Give  the  name  of  an  American  author  who  died  recently  and  mention  the 

tiUes  of  two  books  written  by  him. 

7  Give  the  location  of  the  Simplon  tunnel  and  mention  any  facts  that  make 

it  remaricable. 

Or 

Give  an  account  of  the  controversy  between  the  state  government  of  Kan- 
sas and  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

8  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  siege  and  fall  of  Port  Arthur. 

9  The  following  terms  are  frequently  used  in  the  newspapers  and  mag»- 

dues  of  the  day;  define  or  explain  any  five  of  tlicm:  Jiujitsu,  Cossack 
chauffeur,  ladrone;,  submarine^  rebate;,  trust. 

10  Mention  a  matter  of  interest  connected  with  each  of  five  of  the  follow- 
ing: M.  Maurice  Rouvier,  James  R.  Garfield,  Whitelaw  Rdd,  Tlieodoie 
Thomas,  Grand  Duke  Sergius,  Father  Gapon,  William  R.  Harper,  Dr. 
William  Osier,  Jules  Verne. 

1.    Local   answer   called   for. 

9.  The  bill,  as  first  proposed,  called  for  the  admission  to  the  Union  of 
four  new  states.  As  passed,  the  bill  admitted  Indian  territory  and  Oklahoma 
as  one  state,  the  name  being  Oklahama. 

3.  (a)  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  inauguration  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  was  the  part  the  school  boys  from  various  sections  of  the 
country  took  in  the  parade,  (b)  Mr.  Cortdyou  took  the  place  of  Mr.  Wynne; 
The  new  cabinet  thus  consisted  of:  John  Hay,  secretary  of  state;  Leslie  M. 
Shaw,  secretary  of  the  treasury;  William  H.  Taft,  secretary  of  war;  WilBam 
H.  Moody,  attorney-general;  George  B.  Cortelyou,  postmaster-general;  Paul 
Morton,  secretary  of  the  navy;  Ethan  A.  Hitdicock,  secretary  of  the  interknr; 
James  Wilson,  secretary  of  agriculture;  Victor  H.  Metcalf,  secretaiy  of 
commerce  and  labor. 

4.  An  agreement  was  signed  wliich  gave  the  United  States  power  to  act 
as  receiver  for  Santo  Domingo.  **Our  government,"  says  Owr  Tim$i  for 
March,  **  will  find  out  what  debts,  foreign  and  domestic,  are  owed,  and  dedd^ 
upon  a  means  of  payment    Claims  not  yet  decided  will  be  referred  to  an  lii- 
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7  Give  the  boundaries  of  Mexico.     Name  and  locate  its  capital  city  and 

thr$$  of  its  seaport  towns. 

8  Among  the  nations  of  the  world  the  United  States  stands  fourth  in  popu* 

lation.    Give  approximately  the  population  of  the  United  States.    Name 
the  nations  having  a  population  greater  than  that  of  the  United  States. 

9  Mention  a  cross  valley  dividing  the  Appalachian  mountain  system.    Name 

and  locate  four  groups  of  this  system  in  New  York  and  the  New  £ng« 
land  states. 

10  Name  and  locate  thre$  cities  of  this  state  on  border  lakes  and  two  on 
interior  lakes.    For  what  is  each  noted? 

ANSWERS. 

1.  (a)  The  earth  is  supposed  to  be  spheroidal  in  shape,  (b)  According  to 
the  nebular  hypothesis  the  earth  was  a  mass  of  matter  thrown  off  from  the 
sun.  The  violence  with  which  it  was  thrown  off  set  it  to  whirling.  Tlie  whirling 
motion  caused  the  mass  of  matter  to  assume  its  present  shape  as  it  cooled. 

9.  (a)  New  Orleans,  London;  (b)  Lowell,  (Mass.)  Minneapolis;  (c) 
Chicago,  Buffalo;  (d)  Duluth,  Boston;  (e)  Denver,  Pittsburg. 

S.  (a)  Alaska  is  about  one-sixth  of  the  size  of  the  United  States  exclusive 
of  the  dependencies,     (b)  Gold,  furs,  and  fish. 

4.  The  northern  and  central  parts  of  the  continent  have  plentiful  rains, 
except  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Andes.  The  southern  part  of  the  western 
slopes,  below  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  have  rains.  North  of  the  Equator  the 
llanos  have  rain  in  the  summer,  with  dry  season  in  winter.  Over  the  highland 
ot  Braxil  and  most  of  the  Amazon  valley,  the  heavy  rains  come  in  the  sum« 
mer,  tho  most  parts  are  well  watered  thruout  the  year. 

5.  (a)  Berlin,  Hamburg;  (b)  Vienna,  Trieste;  (c)  Brussels,  Antwerp; 
(d)  Paris,  Marseille;  (e)  Madrid,  Barcelona. 

6.  Gulf  of  Finland,  Baltic  sea,  Skagerrack,  North  sea.  Strait  of  Dover, 
English  channel,  Atlantic  ocean.  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  Mediterranean  sea,  Sues 
canal.  Red  sea.  Gulf  of  Aden,  Indian  ocean.  Strait  of  Malacca,  South  China 
sea,  Formosa  channel.  East  China  sea.  Yellow  sea. 

7.  North— United  States;  East— Texas,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Carribbean  sea; 
South — Central  America,  Pacific  ocean;  West — ^Pacific  ocean. 

8.  (a)  76,303387;  (b)  Russia,  Chinese  Empire,  British  India. 

9.  (a)  The  Hudson  river  and  its  branches,  (b)  White,  Green,  Adirondack 
and  Catskill  mountains. 

10.  (a)  Buffalo^  Oswego^  Watertown.    (b)  Auburn,  Geneva. 

GRAMMAR 

1  For  the  carrying  out  of  these  purposes  on  both  sides  of  the  industrial 
9  strife;,  the  new  tendency  toward  small  industrial  establishments  #0&t- 
S  t$red  wherever  mechanical  power  is  electrically  distributed  is  gpreatly  to 

4  be  welcomed,   b$eau$e   such  small   establishments,  when   mymtOMt,   pro- 

5  mote  the  independence  both  of  small  employers  and  of  small  groups  of 


i 
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5.  (a)  InflnitiTe  object  of  n$$d9;  (b)  Infinitiye  used  as  adverbial  modifier 
of  e9$ential;  (c)  Predicate  nominative  after  9$0m$, 

6.  (a)  Because^  by  such  small  establishments,  when  numerous,  the  in- 
dependence;, both  of  small  employers  and  of  small  groups  of  workmen,  is  pro- 
moted, (b)  Tlie  subject  in  the  first  case  becomes  a  prepositional  phrase  in 
the  second;  the  object  of  the  verb  becomes  the  subject;  the  verb  is  changed 
from  the  active  to  the  passive  voice. 

7.  (a)  Preposition  introducing  the  adverbial  phrase  wliose  object  is  ccury- 
img  out,  and  which  ii  welcomed;  (b)  Past  participle  modifying  $»tabUihm4nt0; 
(c)    Personal  pronoun  agreeing  with  peoph;  (d)  Adverb  modifying  it, 

8.  (a)  Coordinate  conjunction  connecting  imUpendsnet  and  0mlploff$n, 
(b)  Personal  pronoun,  its  antecedent  being  d^moeraey^  third  person^  singular 
number,  neuter  gender,  and  possessive  case,  modifjring  ef$et9,  (c)  Verb^ 
principal  parts  being  eofM,  earns,  corns,  intransitive;,  active  voices  potential 
mood,  past  tense^  third  person,  plural  number,  to  agree  with  its  subjects  #fi»- 
ploy0r»  amd  Hnploytd. 

9.  (a)  As  subject:  Frank  has  a  bode  (b)  As  predicate  nominatives 
Frank  is  a  boy.   (c)   As  appositive:  John,  King  of  England,  is  dead. 

10.    (a)  Sit,  9at,  9$t;  irregular,  intransitive,     (b)    Hope,  hoped,  hoped; 
regular,  intransitive,   (c)  Lis,  lay,  lain;  irregular,  intransitive. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 

1  Write  a  letter  to  a  trustee  applying  for  a  position  as  teacher.  Give  refer- 
ences and  details  as  to  qualifications. 

9  Give  tvx>  rules  that  must  be  observed  in  order  to  secure  unity  in  the  sen- 
tence; one  rule  that  must  be  observed  in  order  to  secure  unity  in  the 
paragraph. 

S  Change  the  italicised  words  in  the  following  so  as  to  express  the  opposite 
meaning  in  each  case:  veto  a  bill,  confirm  a  report,  condet  a  prisoner^ 
aboUeh  a  custom,  defend  a  position,  acquiesce  in  a  decision,  dscUns  a 
reward,  increase  revenues,  retreat  from  a  position,  grant  a  request 

4  He  walked  from  one  end  of  the  hall  to  the  other,  with  the  attitude  of  one 

who  advances  to  charge  an  enemy,  or  to  storm  the  breadi  of  a  be- 
leaguered places  sometimes  ejaculating  to  hhnself,  sometimes  address- 
ing Athelstane^  who  stoutly  and  stoically  awaited  the  issue  of  the  ad- 
venture. 
Classify  the  above  sentence  as  periodic  or  looser  and  rewrite  it,  dianging 
it  to  the  opposite  form. 

5  Distinguish  between  (a)  metaphor  and  simile;,  (5)  metonymy  and  synec- 

doche.   Illustrate  each. 

6  Mention  (a)  ons  advantage  of  using  short  sentences  in  composition,  (5) 

ons  effect  of  using  too  many  short  sentencei^  (c)  ons  effect  of  using 
too  many  long  sentences. 

T-8  The  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels 

Frowns  o'er  the  wide  and  winding  Rhinc^ 
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6  Mention  thr$$  functions  of  the  skin. 

7  Show  how,  in  the  process  of  breathing,  the  air  is  made  to  enter  the  lungs 

and  how  it  is  expelled  from  tlie  lungs. 

8  Describe  the  spinal  cord  and  mention  one  of  its  functions. 

0  Show  by  drawings  or  otherwise  the  difference  between  (a)  a  normal  eye 
and  a  nearsighted  eye;,  (6)  a  normal  eye  and  a  farsighted  eye. 

10  How  are  muscles  injured  by  (a)  too  much  exercise,  (6)  too  little  exercise? 

AX8WEB8. 

1.  (a)  Saliva;  (b)  gastric  juice;  (c)  in  the  small  intestine  the  partly  di- 
gested comes  in  contact  with  bile  and  pancreatic  juice,  neither  of  which  is» 
bowerer,  secreted  in  the  intestine. 

^.  (a)  Tlie  food  fails  to  be  sufficiently  mixed  with  saliva;  (b)  the  solid 
lumps  of  unchewed  are  apt  to  lie  in  such  hard  masses  in  the  stomadi,  that  the 
organ  in  its  churning  motion,  fails  to  bring  all  portions  of  the  food  in  contact 
with  the  gastric  juice.    Indigestion  results. 

S.  (a)  To  hold  the  body  together;  (b)  to  allow  of  motion;  (c)  as  a  pro- 
tection. 

4.  Because  it  both  dries  the  liquids  of  the  body  and  bums  the  passages  and 
stomach. 

5.  (a)  Between  the  wound  and  the  heart,  (b)  So  that  the  wound  may  be 
between  the  heart  and  the  compress. 

6.  (a)  A  protection;  (b)  a  purifier;  (c)  an  aid  in  keeping  the  body  at  th* 
ame  temperature  all  the  time. 

7.  In  breathing  in  we  press  the  diaphragm  downward  and  the  ribs  outward. 
Tbls  leaves  vacua  in  the  lungs  which  the  air,  which  at  the  same  time  being 
sucked  in  at  the  nose  or  mouth,  hastens  to  fill.  As  we  breathe  out  the 
diaphragm  and  ribs  move  b&ck  into  place,  so  pressing  the  air  out  of  the  saci 
once  more. 

8.  Hie  spinal  cord  is  a  mass  of  nerve  fibres  running  up  tlie  back  and 
connecting  with  the  brain.  It  is  a  little  larger  than  a  lead  pencil  in  diameter. 
It  carries  messages  between  the  brain  and  the  extremities  of  the  body. 

9.  (a)  The  eyeball  of  a  near-sighted  eye  is  longer  than  that  of  a  normal 
eye;  (b)  the  ball  of  a  far-sighted  eye  is  flatter  than  that  of  the  normal  eye. 

10.  (a)  Makes  them  rigid;  (b)  makes  them  flabby. 

READING 

a    This  too  thou  know'st,  that  while  I  still  bear  on 
The  conquering  Tartar  ensigns  thru  the  world. 
And  beat  the  Persians  back  on  every  field, 
I  seek  one  man,  one  man,  and  one  alone — 
Rustum,  my  father;  who  I  hc^ed  should  greet, 
Should  one  day  greet,  upon  some  well  fought  fidd. 
His  not  unworthy,  not  inglorious  son. 
So  I  long  hoped,  but  him  I  never  find.— If  a^(jk«w  Arnold, 
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8ummer  ScboMs 

Oonttnued  from  iMkge  788. 

June  22-Jime  27.— Sammer  normal,  Mineral  Wells,  Texas. 

Jane  26-Jaly  21.— Summer  term  state  normal  school.  Address  Prin.  E. 
D.  Murdaugh,  Frostburg,  Md. 

Jul/  3-August  5.— Intercollesriate  summer  field  course  in  geology,  to  be 
held  m  yarious  sections  of  the  Appalachian  region  for  field  study.  Address 
Prof.  W.  B.  Clark,  Johns  Hopkins  university,  Baltimore,  Md. 

July  &-August  12.— Summer  School  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Address 
Prof.  Arthur  H.  Quinn.  director.  College  Hall,  Philadelphia. 

July  &-August  17.— Yale  university  summer  school  of  forestry,  Milford, 
Pike  countv,  Penn.     Address  Prof.  Henry  S.  Graves,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

July  5— Aug.  15.— Harvard  university  summer  school  of  arts  and  sciences; 
clerk,  J.  L.  Love,  16  University  hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

July  &-August  16. — Clarkson  School  of  Tecmiology,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

July  5 — Aug.  16.— Syracuse  university  summer  school,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

July  6— 28.— The  Connecticut  Agricultural  college  summer  school,  Rufus 
W.  Stimson,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  president,  Storrs,  Conn. 

July  6— Auff.  17.— Yale  university  summer  school  of  arts  and  sciences. 
Director,  Prof.  E.  Herschey  Sneath,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

July  6— Aug.  16—New  York  university  summer  school.  University  Heights, 
New  York  Ci^.      Address  Prof.  Leslie  J.  Tompkins,  R^^trar. 

July  &-Aufi;ust  3. — Summer  session.  Mechanics  institute,  dept.  of  Indus- 
trial arts.  July  10  to  July  22,  dept.  manual  training  for  teachers.  Address 
Eugene  C.  Colby,  or,  Wm.  W.  Murray,  56  Plymouth,  ave.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

SeginningJuly  10—4  weeks.  Summer  normal  schools.  Bastrop,  Clinton, 
Opelousas,  Donaldsonville,  Thibodaux,  Covington,  La. 

July  7- Aug.  17.— Columbia  universi^  summer  school.  Address  the  regis- 
trar. New  York  city. 

July  7- Aug.  16.— Cornell  university  summer  school,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

July  8-Aug.  18.— The  Chautauqua  summer  schools,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 

Beginning  July  10—4  weeks.  For  colored  teachers.  Lake  Providence,  La. 

July  10  to  August  12.— Dartmouth  summer  school.  Address,  Thomas  W. 
D.  Worthen,  A.  M.,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Julf  10-August  19.— New  Jersey  Training  school  for  feeble-minded  boys 
and  nrls.  Summer  school  for  teachers.  Address  Supt.  E.  R.  Johnstone, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 

July  IC^Aug.  18— Speeial  normal  art  and  design  course.  School  of  Decora- 
tion and  Appued  Art.    27  West  67th  street^  New  York  city. 

July  11— Marthas  Vineyard  summer  institute,  Pres.,  William  A.  Mowry, 
Ph.  D.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

Beginning  July  11.— The  Champlain  summer  school,  Cliff  Haven,  N.  Y. 
Address  Rev.  Thomas  McMillan,  C.  S.  P. 

Ju]irll-July27.— The  new  school  of  methods  in  public  school  music,  at  the 
Whitney  International  School  of  Music,  246  Huntington  avenue,  Boston, 
Mass.     Address  American  Book  Company,  New  York  city. 

July  11— 28.— The  Eastern  summer  school  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Normal  Methods,  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston,  Mass. 
Address  Robert  Foresman,  manager  department  of  music.  Silver,  Burdett 
ft  Co.,  85  Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 

Summer  school  for  biological  work.     Woods  HoU  Biological 

station.  Woods  HoU,  Mass.        *  ^^ 

r  CENTRAL  STATES. 


June  12— August  11.— University  of  Illinois  (summer  session)  Urbana,  IlL 
June  12  to  July  21— July  24  to  Sept.  1.     Illinois  State  normal  university. 
Normal,  111. 
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